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Art.  I. — Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers.  By  William  Edmon- 
stouke  Aytoun,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.     1849. 

We  have  delayed  our  notice  of  Mr.  Aytoun's  book  in  the  hope 
that  some  of  our  contemporaries  would  have  relieved  us  from  a 
disagreeable  duty.  In  this  we  have  been  disappointed;  for 
although  a  number  of  them  have  published  reviews  of  it,  they 
have  confined  themselves  to  a  slight  skirmish  with  its  general 
sentiment,  leaving  untouched  the  positive  assertions  as  to  matter 
of  fact,  which  have  startled  the  public  with  the  intimation,  that 
until  this  modern  Daniel  came  to  judgment  we  had  never 
known  some  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  history  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  There  is  thus  no  help  for  us.  We  are 
bound  to  examine  a  book  of  such  lofty  pretensions ;  and  our 
readers  will  have  at  least  one  enjoyment,  in  seeing  how  a  very 
clever  man  may,  in  his  desire  to  say  something  very  striking  and 
paradoxical,  say  things  very  foolish,  and  write  himself  down  as 
Dogberry  wanted  it.  The  task  which  he  has  undertaken  is  the 
hardest  we  have  ever  seen  a  literary  man  attempt.  The  labours 
of  Hercules  were  as  nothing  to  it.  "  Every  man  can  say  B  to  a 
battledore,  and  write  in  praise  of  virtue  and  the  seven  liberal 
sciences,  thresh  corn  out  of  full  sheaves,  and  fetch  water  out  of 
the  Thames.  But  out  of  dry  stubble  to  make  an  after-harvest, 
and  a  plentiful  crop  without  sowing,  and  wring  juice  out  of  a 
flint,  that  is  Pierce  a  God's  name,  and  the  right  trick  of  a  work- 
man." *  To  prove  that  Charles  was  a  "  Royal  Martyr,"  and 
that  Argyle  was  an  "  archfiend,"  was  perhaps  not  so  difficult ; 
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but  it  is  some  time  before  the  untrained  gaze  of  an  educated 
Scotsman  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  dazzling  "  glory" 
which  encircled  Montrose  "  as  he  took  his  way  to  heaven,"  or 
the  pious  sanctity  which  we  are  now  told  lay  in  the  hearts  of 
Claverhouse  and  Sharp. 

Yet  there  are  things  in  tliis  book  that  the  world  will  not 
willingly  let  die.  The  ballad  on  Flodden  field  will  take  its  place 
in  the  first  rank  of  ballad  poetry  in  the  English  language,  writ- 
ten as  it  is  witji  the  tf  ue  firq  anf]  inspiration— -with  genuine  pathos 
and  delicacy  of  taste — 0  si  sic  omnes  !  The  phosphoric  bril- 
liancy and  nerve  of  style  in  those  which  follow,  in  vain  cover  the 
folly  of  the  thought;  the  politico-religious  declaimer  has  done 
injustice  to  the  genius  of  the  poet.  It  certainly  is  painful  to  find 
such  versatility  of  talent  consumed  in  sentimental  verses  on  obso- 
lete extravagance,  or  in  the  resurrection  of  scenes  and  people 
whose  histpry  the  wprld  would  rather  wish  to  bury  in  oblivion. 

The  great  names  of  virtue  and  religion  are  strangely  misapplied ; 
and,  little  studied  in  the  theory  of  moral  perceptions,  the  author 
introduces  us  to  a  new  reading  of  some  of  the  most  notorious 
events  of  Scottish  history,  and  a  new  application  to  them  of  the 
first  rules  of  moral  justice.  Such  high  things  as  these  never 
stand  in  the  way  when  it  is  necessary  to  conduct  the  metaphor 
of  the  moment  to  a  felicitous  issue.  The  poet  has,  moreover, 
found  out  new  constellations,  which  have  shot  to  their  station  in 
the  heavens,  and  he  worships  them ;  and  thus  it  is  that  with  his 
head  elevated  aloft,  and  gazing  among  the  stars,  he  has  over- 
looked present  comforts  for  past  chivalry,  of  which  he  sings  the 
requiem  in  a  burst  of  forced  and  metaphorical  conceits.  The  arts 
that  polish  life,  the  inventions  that  accommodate,  the  manufac- 
tures that  enrich  it,  and  the  commerce  which  brings  together 
the  commodities  of  all  countries,  are  poor  substitutes,  he  says, 
for  the  glorious  times  when  the  Stuarts  had  their  own.  But 
the  author,  besides  lamenting,  can  also  administer  a  rebuke. 
He  speaks  of  the  profanity  of  one  of  the  most  pious  and  best  of 
the  Presbyterian  historians ;  and  his  remarks  almost  have  the 
unction  of  a  man  who  is  quite  serious  in  what  he  says,  and  who 
speaks  as  if  he  felt  it.  At  the  same  time,  when  we  find  the  name 
pf  the  Deity  and  of  our  Saviour  occurring  whenever  it  is  neces- 
sary to  fill  up  the  line,  and  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  Highland 
robbers  who  followed  the  hefels  of  Claverhouse  or  Montrose,  we 
must  be  pardoned  if  we  cannot  accept  a  rebuke  from  Mr.  Aytoun 
upon  such  a  theme.  He  would  purge  his  book  of  much  offensive 
matter,  if  he  struck  out  epithets  which  are  in  the  bad  taste  of 
the  forcible-feeble  school. 

Two-thirds  of  the  volumo  are  composed  of  what  appear  to  be 
intended  as  historical  introductions  to  the  Ballads.     When  we 
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first  read  these,  we  imagined  they  were  to  be  interpreted  upon 
the  same  principle  as  the  Ballads  themselves,  in  which  extraor- 
dinary stories  are,  with  the  view  of  heightening  their  piquancy 
and  flavour,  put  into  lofty  words,  but  without  the  slightest  in- 
tention on  the  author's  part  that  his  readers  should  believe  them* 
The  introductions,  therefore,  were  set  down  as  only  intended  as 
stowage  or  ballast, — serving  the  useful  purpose  of  increasing  the 
volume,  and  the  consequent  emoluments  of  the  publisher.  As  for 
the  stories  in  the  Ballads,  they  could  be  interpreted— consistently 
with  the  author's  sobriety  and  sanity— only  upon  the  hypothesis  of 
holding  that  he  was  laughing  all  the  time  he  appeared  so  grave, 
and  was  exercising  upon  our  feelings  the  Rhetoric  of  which  he 
is  the  Professor,  merely  with  the  view  of  practice.  For  the 
purposes  of  poetic  fiction,  therefore,  and  in  order  move  fully  to 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  this  sad  agony,  the  public  were  auite 
willing  that  Mr.  Aytoun  should  depose  from  the  pedestals  of 
their  ferae  the  great  men  who  have  made  his  oountrv  illustrious. 
It  was  of  no  consequence  to  his  readers  that  his  Ballads  were 
devoted  to  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  virtues  of  Olaverhouse, 
or  Mackenzie,  or  Sharp,  or  Daniel  Good,  or  Jack  Sheppard. 
The  public  had  for  their  money  a  quantity  of  rhymes, — each 
line  of  which  was  of  the  true  number  of  feet ;  and  the  last  word 
of  each  jingled  with  the  last  of  the  line  preceding.  Nay,  it  was 
even  diverting  to  see  the  brave  language  of  grievance  translated 
into  the  cant  of  a  foolish  sentimentality. 

It  seems  that  this  theory  was  an  entire  illusion,  and  that  while 
it  was  thought  that  the  woes  depicted  in  these  exquisite  Bat- 
lads  were  only  those  of  poetical  distress,  the  author  all  the  time 
really  had  his  finger  in  ids  eye,  and  was  weeping  in  downright 
earnest: 

"  By  Heavens !  hell  hate  him  everlastingly 
That  bids  him  be  of  comfort  any  more." 


The  rhetorical  flourishes  are  really  Intended  as  the  outpourings 
of  a  desolate  and  broken  heart  grieving  over  the  degeneracy  of 
the  times,  and  the  extinction  of  the  Stuarts;  and  so  he  sings: — 


"  The  olden  times  have  passed  away, 
And  weary  are  the  new, 
The  fair  white  rose  has  fkoed 
From  the  garden  where  it  grew." 


All  the  veneration  for  kings,  and  princes,  and  persons  of 
gen  le  Kneagey~-fbr  the  virtues  of  a  race,  and  the  glorious  days 
of  the  eld  chivalry,  were  quite  genuine,  and  not  a  base  imitation 
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article  got  up  for  the  sentimental  market,  now  that  the  harrow- 
ing poetry  of  the  Annuals  has  expired. 

Such  is  the  information  given  in  the  second  edition,  in  which  we 
have  all  the  prose  that  we  had  before,  with  an  additional  appendix, 
from  which  it  is  that  we  find  the  author  had  been  serious,  and  not 
maudlin,  all  the  time.  We  regret  this  extremely,  as  it  changes 
the  character  of  the  book,  and  the  nature  of  our  review  of  it. 
Instead  of  allowing  us  to  consider  his  labours  in  the  same  light 
as  those  of  Gulliver,  Jack  and  Gill,  or  Little  Red  Riding  Hood, 
we  are  vexed  with  pretensions  to  which  the  book  has  no  right, 
and  which  the  author  demands  without  having  acquired  a  title 
to  them  by  the  pains  of  study  or  reflection.  We  are  forced  to 
review  this  as  a  history — a  history  of  the  doings  of  some  of  the 
worst  agents  of  the  worst  despotism  that  ever  scourged  a  brave 
people.  The  author  has,  in  truth,  cause  to  mourn  over  the 
triumphs  of  his  own  facility.  If  the  incubation  of  his  literary 
productions  had  been  effected  with  greater  patience, — if  he  had 
drawn  more  upon  his  industry  and  less  upon  his  imagination  for 
his  facts,  we  should  not  now  have  to  treat  as  serious  what  all 
the  world  took  for  a  burlesque.  We  sometimes  find  people  of 
weak  and  morbid  intellects  worshipping  on  their  knees  in  a 
temple  whose  shrine  is  deserted,  and  its  sanctity  at  an  end. 
Their  craze  is  called  chivalry,  and  their  humour  devotion. 
Among  this  class  we  were  not  prepared  to  find  a  most  learned 
and  accomplished  Professor,  Advocate,  and  Man  of  Letters — 
from  whom,  however,  we  still  hope  for  better  things,  when  we 
see  his  exaggeration  of  statement  and  inhumanity  of  feeling — the 
sure  index  of  affected  sentiment  and  unsettled  conviction. 

The  book  has  got  a  title  that  has  not  much  connexion  with  its 
subject.  Who  were  the  "  Scottish  Cavaliers?"  Who  ever  heard  of 
the  order  ?  What  were  their  principles?  Who,  their  leader?  There 
might  also  have  been  a  happier  selection  of  subjects  for  the  Ballads. 
Wallace  and  Bannockburn  of  course  could  not,  after  Bums,  be 
touched  without  profanity ;  but  where  is  Mary,  with  the  many 
striking  incidents  in  her  mournful  destiny  ?  Some  of  the  sub- 
jects chosen  were  indeed  calculated  to  call  forth  all  the  poetry 
with  which  the  author  burned.  Flodden  Field,  the  days  of  the 
Covenanters,  Montrose  and  Killiecrankie,  Culloden  and  the 
last  effort  of  expiring  absolutism  by  Charles  Edward— were 
themes  that  stir  the  blood  of  every  Scotsman,  even  though  the 
lyre  be  touched  (which  it  is  not)  with  a  feeble  hand.  Mr. 
Aytoun  has  sketched  a  romantic  subject  from  the  point  of  view 
calculated  to  create  the  highest  melodramatic  effect.  His  book 
derives  none  of  its  interest  from  the  just  representations  of  com- 
mon tilings  and  common  situations,  but  from  the  strangeness  uf 
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its  incidents,  and  the  exotic  glories  of  its  scenes  and  characters. 
Though  the  enthusiasm  of  battles,  and  even  of  the  sublimest 
virtues,  may  be  of  little  practical  use  to  mankind,  yet  they  con- 
stitute— except  in  the  case  of  such  poets  as  Cowper  or  Virgil — 
the  staple  material  for  the  poet's  dreams. 

The  prose  introductions  are  written  in  a  style  of  solemn 
gravity  to  which  we  know  no  parallel.  Their  object  is  to  pre- 
pare the  reader  of  the  coming  ballads  for  a  dreadful  shock  to 
his  feelings.  We  could  not  read  with  floods  of  tears  and  agonies 
of  admiration  the  death-scene  of  Montrose  or  the  burial  march 
of  Dundee,  unless  prepared  beforehand  by  an  exposure  of  Co- 
venanting butcheries.  Accordingly  here  we  have  a  resurrection 
of  old  slanders,  which  had  died  in  the  first  convulsive  struggle 
for  life ;  "  Royalist  prisoners  were  butchered  in  cold  blood  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  clerical  emissary,  who  stood  by  rubbing 
his  hands  and  exclaiming, c  The  wark  gangs  bonnily  on* " — P.  85, 
and  thus  a  modern  ghoule  sits  among  the  graves  collecting 
garbage  with  which  to  pelt  departed  virtue.  We  hear  much 
of  "  Covenanting  traitors  and  "  Covenanting  rebels,"  and  all  the 
foul  abuse  of  the  proclamations  of  the  Scottish  Star  Chamber  are 
served  up  again.  Mr.  Aytoun  is  the  Spriggins  of  Goldsmiths 
Club,  He  will  not  give  us  a  song  without  giving  it  in  charac- 
ter, and  rattling  his  chains,  and  howling  loua,  ana  looking  very 
fierce  before  he  begins.  No  wonder  ne  is  compelled  to  take 
substitutes  for  the  regular  stage  dress,  like  Don  Quixote  in  the 
barber's  basin.  "My  speculations,"  says  Goldsmith,  "were 
soon  interrupted  by  the  Grand,  who  had  knocked  down  Mr. 
Spriggins  for  a  song.  I  was  upon  this  whispered  by  one  of  the 
company  who  sat  next  me,  that  I  should  now  see  something 
toucned  off  to  a  nicety,  for  Mr.  Spriggins  was  going  to  give  us 
Mad  Tom  in  all  its  glory.  Mr.  Spriggins  endeavoured  to  ex- 
cuse himself;  for,  as  he  was  to  act  a  madman  and  a  king,  it 
was  impossible  to  go  through  the  part  properly  without  a  crown 
and  chains.  His  excuses  were  overruled  by  a  great  majority, 
and  with  much  vociferation.  *  *  *  After  he  had  rattled  his  chain 
and  shook  his  head,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  whole  company, 
he  began  his  song.  As  I  have  heard  few  fellows  offer  to  sing 
in  company  that  did  not  expose  themselves,  it  was  no  great 
disappointment  to  me  to  find  Mr.  Spriggins  among  the  number. 
However,  not  to  seem  an  odd  fish,  I  rose  from  my  seat  in  rap- 
ture, cried  out,  '  Bravo !  encore !'  and  slapped  the  table  as  loud 
as  any  of  the  rest." 

We  were  quite  willing  to  have  cried  bravo  also  at  the  end  of 
every  song,  if  Mr.  Aytoun  had  not  insisted  on  our  believing  in 
Mad  Tonrs  sanity.  6ut  the  utmost  good  nature  will  not  con- 
tentedly be  tied,  with   the   author,  to  the  tail  of  an  exploded 
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delusion ;  and  as  he  has  meddled  with  great  names,  we  must 
just  examine  the  mawkish  sentiment,  superficial  apprehension, 
and  inconsecutive  reasoning  which  lie  has  given  us  as  history* 

The  description  of  the  Covenanters  is  that  of  a  band  of  gloomy 
fanatics,  the  enemies  of  civilisation  and  the  human  race : 

u  The  grim  Geneva  ministers, 

With  anxious  scowl  drew  near, 
As  you  have  seen  the  ravens  flock 
Around  the  dying  deer." 

This  is  cruel  irony ;  the  wit  is  serious  and  the  style  opaque.  The 
scene  is  Montrose  upon  the  scaffold ;  and  the  grim  Geneva  min- 
isters offer  him  their  ghostly  assistance.  Why  they  should  be 
Geneva  ministers  there  is  no  note  to  tell  us,  other  than  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  rhyme  required  a  word  of  three  syllables. 
The  grim  Vienna  ministers  would  just  have  done  as  well.  It  is 
consoling  to  know  that  the  hero  succeeded  quite  as  effectually 
as  if  he  nad  taken  advantage  of  their  offer : 

"  A  beam  of  light  fell  o'er  him, 
Like  a  glory  round  the  shriven ; 
And  he  climbed  the  lofty  ladder, 
As  it  were  the  path  to  heaven." 

Montrose  began  life  among  the  Covenanters,  and  only  left 
them  when  he  found  their  service  was  not  the  way  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  ambition.  It  was  so  also  with  Sharp  ;  the  absence  of 
the  ballad  on  whom,*  by  the  same  author,  we  can  only  remark 
upon  as  the  redeeming  feature  in  his  book.  Of  these  two 
renegades  Mr.  Aytoun  has  certainly  chosen  the  one  who  stands 
in  the  world's  eye  the  least  infamous ;  and  yet  Sharp  cannot 
complain,  if  he  be  judged  by  the  speech  of  Claverhouse  to  his 
soldiers  af  Killiecrankie : 

"  Think  upon  the  royal  martyr  ; 

Think  of  what  his  race  endure ; 
Think  on  him  whom  butchers  murdered, 

On  the  field  of  Magus  Moor. 
By  bis- «acr«tf  blood  I  charge  you, 


and  so  forth  ;  jta<£ffft|4te£>  Jtiflmlate  by  the  most  inspirit- 
ing mem<t^^BtfH^^^^HBridand  troops.    Now  upon  the 

J-3--:-"**"""^^^^^^^^™"0  **-  betrayal  and  persecution 

ied  him  at  the  critical  era 
hut  one  opinion.    Yet 
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here  is  Mr.  Aytotm  telling  us  of  his  "  sacred  blood"  as  some- 
thing of  the  same  holy  character  as  the  blood  of  Wallace  or  the 
memory  of  Knox.  Every  man  who  adheres  to  an  opinion  with- 
out change  is  excusable  at  least  in  his  own  eyes.  A  republican 
in  honesty  of  heart,  who  yields  neither  to  fortune  nor  to  time, — 
the  constant  enemy  of  Kings, — merits  our  admiration.  But  if  by 
the  betrayal  of  a  solemn  trust,  rank  and  fortune  are  acquired — 
if  after  having  gorged  the  lamb  the  tiger  is  caressed, — if  Bruttts 
has  become  the  sycophant  and  pensionary  of  Caesar,  it  would  be 
prudent  to  be  silent,  and  the  language  of  gasconade  is  offensive 
and  indecent. 

The  Scotland  of  the  present  day  was  occupied  with  passions, 
interests,  and  excitements  which  had  no  tie  with  the  generation* 
of  the  times  of  Claverhouse.  Old  quarrels  were  ntossed  over  by 
the  bland  influence  of  time ;  and  the  present,  wiih  its  hopes  atld 
fears,  its  endeavours  and  disappointments,  reigned  supreme.  Thfe 
stream  of  time,  as  it  flowed  onward,  bore  us  among  scenes,  if  not 
of  a  deeper,  at  least  of  a  more  immediate  interest ;  and  though 
inheritors  of  the  principles,  we  were  not  of  the  passions  of  our 
fathers.  "We  would  not  burden  our  remembrances  with  a  heavi- 
ness that's  gone."  A  new  civilisation  had  called  into  being  new 
habits  of  thought;  and  had  buried  the  persecutions  of  the  Stuarts 
as  completely  as  those  of  Caligula  and  Nero.  All  at  once,  how- 
ever, the  heavens  are  illumined  by  the  lurid  glare  which  gleamsf 
from  the  traditionary  flames  of  Clavefhousfe's  devastations.  A 
profound  philosopher, — combining  in  himself  the  sagacity  of  the 
Historian  and  the  imagination  or  the  poet, — has  disturbed  the 
mouldering  bones  of  ensepulchred  persecutions,  and  has  thrown  urf 
back  again  anrid  the  wild  madness  and  cruelties  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  stifled  vengeance  and  burning  memories  on  the  other. 
An  old  ulcer  lay  sleeping ;  and  the  author,  in  his  folly,  set  to 
work  to  finger  it  into  irritable  activity.  Fixed  in  bis  Professorial 
chair  he  now  lectures  on  the  errors  of  centuries,  vindicates  the 
tarnished  honour  of  men  whose  crimes  even  the  world  had 
forgotten,  and  enunciates  new  principles  to  leaven  the  social 
system,  improve  the  science  of  government,  and  inaugurate  es 
new  idea. 

There  is  but  little  good  in  keeping  alive  the  memories  of  civil 
war  or  the  foul  retaliations  which  only  the  fury  of  the  conflict  jus- 
tified; and  which  it  were  well  for  mankind  if  they  were  remem- 
bered only  to  be  forgotten.  The  persecutions  in  the  days  of 
Charles  and  his  brother  were  ended ;  the  Presbyterians  of  Scot- 
land—that is,  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  population — had 
(tiptoed  them  in  Lethe ;  the  unspeakable  atrocities  now  hidderi 
under  humble  cairns  upon  the  barren  moor,  were  hit  merely  by 
a  random  shot  at  intervals  of  years ;  and  the  whole  slept  quietly 
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the  name  of  "  fanatics  "  and  "  enthusiasts,"  upon  grounds  as  justi- 
fiable as  those  of  "  rebels"  and  "outlaws"  from  Mr.  Aytoun. 
If  they  were  fanatics,  so  are  their  descendants,  and  so  were  all 
the  glorious  martyrs  who  live  in  history.  It  is  a  charge  which 
wouM  apply  to  Luther,  to  Knox,  to  Wishart,  to  Hamilton,  to 
all  the  men  whose  lives  mark  distinct  epochs  in  the  progress  of 
civilisation.  The  principles  of  our  fanatical  fathers  are  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Scottish  people  now;  and  the  same  faith  which,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  was  promulgated  amid  the  moors  by 
forlorn,  miserable,  and  hunted  ministers  to  the  straggling  con- 
gregations who  attended  them,  was,  at  the  Revolution,  embodied 
into  a  law,  and  now  forms  the  creed  of  the  Scottish  people. 

And  we  object  to  the  general  tone  in  which  our  country  is 
mentioned.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  believe  that  this  was  the 
same  land  which  had  once  filled  the  world  with  the  renown  of 
its  achievements.  It  is  hard  to  recognise  its  features  in  the 
prostration  of  the  Stuart  reigns,  when  we  think  of  it  in  the  palmy 
days  of  Wallace,  hurling  Lack  the  chivalry  of  England — at 
the  Reformation,  when  Knox  gave  an  impetus  to  a  move- 
ment which  shook  the  world— or  in  the  times  of  Henderson, 
when  it  commenced  the  opposition  to  those  regal  encroachments 
which  ultimately  brought  the  "royal  martyr"  to  the  scaffold. 
The  way  in  which  the  history  disposes  of  u  the  Scotch  provincial 
assemblies,"  and  their  general  affairs,  is  peculiarly  offensive. 
Perched  on  the  very  pinnacle  of  absolute  wisdom,  and  gazing 
serenely  on  a  fanatical  race,  Mr.  Macaulay  dismisses  us  with 
many  words  of  brilliant  compassion,  and  many  others  of  contemp- 
tuous indifference.  At  the  dizzy  height  on  which  he  sits,  it  is 
natural  that  he  should  forget  at  times  the  insignificant  details 
of  a  nation's  history,  and  square  it  all  according  to  an  entirely  new 
general  rule  of  cosmopolitan  application.  He  appears  to  be  writ- 
ing the  history  of  a  people  who  occupy  themselves  in  a  continual 
war  for  trifles ;  and  thus  we  are  represented  as  a  pack  of  chil- 
dren, refusing  to  be  at  peace  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
our  superiors  so  commanded  us,  and  enduring  sufferings  unto 
death  for  matters  so  unimportant  that  they  would  be  laughed 
at  by  every  Englishman  out  of  Bedlam. 

.  In  a  general  history  of  England,  it  was  of  course  impossible 
for  Mr.  Macaulay  to  do  more  than  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
Scottish  persecution,  the  details  of  which  fill  two  folio  vo- 
lumes of  Wodrow ;  and  thus  the  author  was  obliged  to  make  a 
selection. 

Among  the  numerous  instances  of  well-authenticated  atroci- 
ties perpetrated  by  Government,  he  has  taken  the  tragedy  of 
John  Brown,  the  "  Christian  carrier."  It  holds  a  prominent 
place  in  his  animated  narrative  ;  and  if  true  as  he  has  told  it,  it 
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ffi»ri  ;  lifit  -A.'f.':  imj/*;'Jir/j':7.t  Ir>  hi*?  =f  e-i-c-h  j--r-?ven:f-!  his  }»i\i«>e- 
'  «ifi'/fi  of  tl.at.  firof«rt<.iori.  IIf-'  L<*:hTr.<;  the  carrier  t»€tween  his 
oaii  •liftf.ri'.i  of  r.'ountrv  an'l  th«  ri'jir»}iKourincr  towns,  to  which  he 
'':iiri'-'l  tliT  \,r<A\\t<;  of  tiKi  shoph'.-rJ?,  wliich  he  di>poseJ  of  at 
iii/irk'L  I ii>!  Iion'rhty,  his  pifsty,  his  faitlifulness  in  warning  the 
|#»?r>.w:nt.«:*l  iiiinihf'ri-i  of  danger,  ami  lii.s  fidelity  in  giving  them  a 
i-ffut/t*  in  t.)i«:ir  fni  :*:ry,  procured  for  him  the  patronymic  which 
h<f  hon: :  mor*;  honoiiraljle  than  all  the  noble  and  heraldic 
honours  !i[jp.;rid'Td  to  the  name  of  his  titled  murderer. 

Il«!  wfin  <|iiita  a  youth  at  the  rising  of  Pentland,  and  he  was 
fii-il Jut  ;il.  the  hatlh-H  of  Druiiiclog  or  JJothwell.  There  was  no  real 
ground  therefore  for  holding  him  (in  the  language  of  the  time)  a 
44  ri-ln-l ;"  and  th(*  sole  cause  of  offence  against  him  was  that  of  not 
iif  (Hiding  I  In;  curate,  and  of  giving  refuge  to  the  hunted  ministers 
of  1j  in  own  faith.  I  le  was  married  to  a  woman  of  great  virtue  and 
nf  givut.  MiHigth  of  mind,  by  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  Prcsby- 
ti'fiuii  iiiimMciH-  IVden.  Tlie  two  lived  many  happy  days  to- 
■m-iIht;  ami  many  years  after  both  of  them  were  in  their  grave,  the 
writer  uflhcir  Lives  tells  us,  that  "the  domestic  peace  and  com- 
fort of  IVii'sf hill  are  talked  of  to  this  day  in  the  district  in  which 
I  hey  lived."*  A  number  of  the  neighbours  were  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  in  their  hoi  He  for  prayer,  but  these  meetings  were  soon 
broken  up.  John  Wilson  and  •John  Smith,  two  of  the  party, 
W*»IV  nlicit  bv  Colonel  Huchan  and  the  Laird  of  Lee  in  Februarv 


*  Memoir*  of  Julm   Itruwii  of  rriesihill,  with  Preface  by  Win.  M'Gavin. 
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1685.  John  Brown  of  Blackwood  in  Lesmahago  was  murdered 
in  the  beginning  of  March  by  Lieutenant  Murray,  and  the  per- 
secution became  too  hot  even  for  the  inoffensive  Christian  car- 
rier. The  same  fate  that  overtook  them  might  be  his  on  the 
morrow,  and  often  was  he  obliged  to  hide  in  terror  amid  the 
highlands  of  Kyle  and  Lanarkshire,  tinder  the  cutting  blasts  of 
the  March  and  April  winds.  Hfe  fame  spread,  even  in  an  age 
when  the  fury  of  persecution  had  made  conspicuous  the  virtues 
of  thousands,  and  to  this  must  be  attributed  toe  scene  which  fol- 
lowed. On  the  night  before  his  murder,  Peden  the  minister 
who  married  him,  came  to  his  house,  weary  from  his  wanderings 
in  the  hills,  and  claimed  the  hospitality  that  would  not  have  been 
denied  to  any  one.  It  must  sorely  have  been  a  hard  heart  that 
oould  have  refused  admission  to  a  poor,  old,  weary  man  ;  it  surely 
would  have  been  inhuman  to  have  denied  it  to  one  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  happiest  day  in  the  livds  of  this  humble  pair. 
Yet  this  is  the  charge  upon  which  his  murder  is  now  defended. 

Peden  himself  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  men: 
who  in  that  day  kept  up  the  spirit  of  the  drooping  Covenanters. 
Along  with  Cameron  and  Cargill,  he  was  the  foremost  of  the 
ministers  against  whom  the  whole  fury  of  Government  was  di- 
rected ;  but,  unlike  them,  he  escaped  by  a  natural  death  from 
the  troubles  of  his  harassed  existence.  Many  a  tale  is  still  cir- 
culating amongst  the  Scottish  peasantry  as  to  his  powers  of  pro- 
phecy, and  even  Lord  Grange,  one  of  the  Senators  of  the  College 
of  Justice,  believed  in  them.*  The  book  pnblished  with  a  list  of 
bis  prophecies  is  not  authentic,  of  which  we  here  make  Mr. 
Aytoun  aware,  that  he  may  correct  in  his  next  edition  the  in- 
justice be  has  done  to  the  memory  of  a  good  man.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  sagacity,  a  keen  judge  of  human  motives,  well-informed 
as  to  the  condition  of  his  country,  and  therefore  capable  of  fore- 
seeing coming  events,  in  regard  to  which  it  required  no  super- 
natural gift  or  prophecy  to  foretell  a  death  of  violence  to  men 
whose  Eves  wore  one  long  murder,  or  the  bloody  overthrow  of  a 
Government  which  existed  by  terror.  His  predictions,  always 
true,  were  referred  by  his  fond  but  humble  and  uneducated 
bearers  to  inspiration ;  and  Mr.  Aytoun,  of  course,  took  the 
occasion  of  their  pious  reverence  for  his  memory  to  indulge  ih 
sneers  against  a  man  who  has  left  behind  him  a  name  endeared 
by  every  virtue — an  ornament  of  this  world  and  an  emblem  of  a 
better. 

Graham  of  Claverhonse  is  the  next  figure  that  appears.  Mf\ 
Aytoun  commences  his  duty  as  the  champion  of  his  "  public  and 
private  virtues,  his  high  and  chivalrous  honour,"  by  protesting 


■W" 


•  See  Scot*  Worth**,  p.  504,  not*.    Edit.  1846. 


that  l&  -would  u  nmr  ••'x.\\'.%'Ji  a:.  'i.*:/.i   ::  ^n:.;:   iz!   i-ir- 

c.)inr'A/:U:r  of  th*  a.'r%  ar.'i  **«:  r%tT^rt  :o  iar  :;.i:  i*  «i:L«s  •:-:" 
tJi<:  author  ar<:  r*'/t  jr.*  ;»pL  !.':&:,  i&  Vj  *.:.«=:  ;h.Jtrir:..-r  «.:  il*  •iefrcce. 

'J  he  #r«:at  hirfo-rian  or  :.v:  r^rvK'-tr-r*  ^i*  h-.i-rr:  W^irow, 
oil*!  of  tf»e  rn'/^t  Uoorioa-.,  in'/*i  CAr::ii-  ar.i  L:z.;oi  o:  writers. 


the  argument,  or  the  indolence  of  thfr  ■writer.  He  spec:  a  small 
fortune  in  travelling  arid  in  corT'rij/on'ienco  to  procure  bis  ma- 
t<rn;il<,  and  th'*v;  ar':>,till  preserved  in  the  Librarv  o:  the  Faculty 
of  Advocate*,  a*  an  honourable  trophy  of  his  honesty  and  his 
i ii'l  1  j *.try.  In  his  own  day  many  a  threatening  and  reviling  letter 
he  r<!':':iwd ;  hut  every  attack  made  upon  him  has  been  long  for- 
gott<-n.  In  an  age  when  the  Koyal  patronage  of  literature  was 
ulmo-.t  u  11  known,  the  historian  of  the  Scottish  persecution  re- 
reivcd  i-.vi-ii  from  George  the  First  a  Koyal  present.  It  is  true 
thai,  like  many  better  men,  he  partook  largely  of  the  superstition 
and  credulity  of  the  times.  lie  believed,  as  Mr.  Aytoun  proves, 
in  th<*  ixTKOJittlity  of  the  Devil,  and  in  his  personal  conferences 
with  Iiih  agent  Sharp.  lie  also  believed  in  witches  ;  and  in  this 
In -lief  hi-  wiih  Hupportcd  not  merely  by  the  speculative  opinions 
of  his  eon  temporaries,  but  by  the  practical  judgments  of  courts 
t»\'  hiw,  who  condemned  and  executed  with  unrelenting  fury  the 
tmhiippy  victims  of  their  ignorant  credulity.  Even  the  Scottish 
I'lirliiiiiiciit  itself — the  essential  essence  it  should  be  thought  of 
Scottish  civilisation — made  it  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  charge  on 
which  Argylo  was  condemned  and  executed,  that  a  particular 
tree  testified  to  his  guilt  by  a  spring  of  blood,  "which  sprung 
out  of  tho  very  heart  of  the  root  thereof."*  Even  when  we  come 
to  11  later  ago,  we  find  the  great  English  moralist  himself  the 
slave  of  superstitious  fears  which  no  doubt  a  cool  rhetorician  like 
Air.  Aytoun  would  laugh  at,  but  which  a  more  logical  mind 
would  never  conclude  to  be  evidence  that  the  party  holding  them 
won  a  forger  or  a  liar.  Wo  notice  tho  circumstance  simply  to 
•how  tho  total  want  of  philosophy  in  the  mode  in  which  this  gen- 
tleman gauge*  tho  value  of  human  testimony.  Because  he  was 
credulous  and  superstitious,  it  does  not  follow  that  AVodrow  was 
dulioueat  and  11  knave ;  otherwise  we  would  require  to  blot  out 
nearly  tho  whole  past  history  of  mankind,  handed  down  to  us  by 
writers  who  lived  in  u  world  of  gross  and  childish  superstitions, 


•  Howrl's  State  Trials,  vol.  v.  p.  1384. 
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themselves  the  slaves  of  foolish  and  delusive  absurdities;  and 
among  whom  are  the  honoured  names  of  Luther,  Bacon,  Judge 
Hale,  Baxter,  Glanville,  and  Dr.  Robertson. 

Mr.  Macaulay  cited  Wodrow  as  his  authority,  and  Mr.  Aytoun 
having  finished  his  attack  on  the  latter,  thus  proceeds — 

"  For  thirty-three  years  after  the  Revolution,  the  details  of  this  atrocious 
murder  were  never  revealed  to  the  public!  Nowhere  in  print  or  pam- 
phlet, memoir,  history,  or  declaration,  published  previously  to  Wodrow, 
does  even  the  name  of  John  Brown  occur,  save  once  in  the  Cloud  of 
Witnesses,  a  work  which  appeared  in  1714;  and  in  that  work  no 
details  are  given,  the  narrative  being  comprehended  in  a  couple  of 
lines.  /  have  searched  for  it  amidst  all  Hie  records  of  the  so-called  Mar- 
tyrology,  but  cannot  find  a  trace  of  it  elsewhere,  until  the  Rev.  Robert 
Wodrow  thought  fit  to  place  the  tale,  with  all  its  circumstantiality,  in  his 
History.  How,  then,  came  Wodrow  to  know  anything  about  the 
murder  of  John  Brown  f  He  could  have  had  no  personal  knowledge 
or  recollection  of  the  circumstance ;  for  he  was  not  quite  six  years 
of  age  at  the  time  when  it  is  said  to  have  occurred.  He  has  not 
offered  one  scrap  of  evidence  in  support  of  his  allegation,  and  merely 
leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that  he  had  derived  the  story  from  that  most 
uncertain  of  all  sources — tradition.  Even  at  the  hands  of  the  most 
honest,  cautious,  and  scrupulous  chronicler,  we  should  hesitate  to  re- 
ceive a  tale  of  this  kind  ;  but,  from  Wodrow,  who  is  certainly  entitled 
to  claim  none  of  the  above  adjectives  as  applicable  to  himself,  who 
will  take  it?  No  one,  I  should  hope,  whose  prejudice  is  not  so  strong 
as  to  lead  him  to  disregard  the  most  ordinary  veri6cation  of  evidence. 
Claverhouse  had  enemies  enough  to  insure  the  circulation  of  such  a 
damning  tale,  supposing  it  to  have  been  true,  long  before  he  had  lain 
for  two-and-tbirty  years  in  his  grave.  He  was  not  without  eulogists 
whose  tribute  to  his  memory  was  as  gall  and  wormwood  to  their  op- 
ponents, and  in  whose  teeth,  most  assuredly  the  details  of  such  a  das- 
lordly  and  unprovoked  murder  would  have  been  cast.  Yet  no  man 
charged  him  with  it.  More  than  a  generation  passed  away,  the  two 
kingdoms  had  been  united,  and  Mar's  insurrection  quelled,  before  the 
miracU-rnongermg  minister  of  Eastwood  ventured,  upon  no  documentary 
authority  at  all,  to  concoct  and  publish  the  story  which  Mr.  Macaulay  has 
adopted  without  a  scruple." — {Aytoun,  p.  334.) 

Now,  let  us  examine  this  emphatic  passage.  In  the  course 
of  Mr.  Aytoun's  inquiries,  he  could  not  fail  to  meet  with  the 
well-known  "  Cloud  of  Witnesses"  and  unhappily  for  his  argument, 
the  tale  of  the  Priesthill  tragedy  is  there  inserted  in  the  following 
terms : — u  Item,  the  said  Claverhouse,  in  May  1685,  apprehended 
John  Browri  in  Priesthill,  in  the  parish  of  Moorkirk,  in  the  shire 
of  Ayr,  being  at  his  work  about  his  own  house,  and  shot  him 
dead  before  his  own  door,  in  presence  of  his  wife."* 


*  Appendix,  Goad  of  Witnesses,  p.  382. 


14  Claterhiusc  bv  Macaulav  end  Avtoun. 

Now  this  is  the  tale  as  Wodrow  told  it :  and  Mr.  Avtoun  soes 
that  this  was  published  seven  years  before  W«>irow's  hist*:  rv  aj>- 
lvaivd.  and  he  knows  that  is  was  written  'i»y  another  Land. 
\\'hai«  therefore,  is  the  meaning  of  she  strir.jic  ssateue&t  in  :h •:- 
l:;\o  i:r. mediately  foi  Sowing,  where  it  is  said  :hat  she  **  miracle- 


U»:s  so*;,  s.sr.r.er  unor.  a  ereviukuS  worja. 

A  writer  who  ear  make  such  ck&rg&s  it  tie  vcrv  m.^jerii 
»r.on  he  had  before  hira  ■thrush  he  ii-  r.;;  £'!ve  ::  i:»  Lis 
readers  i  the  evidence  to  she  consrarv.  take?  r4.rir.ie  L:*rLe*  wi:h 
the  trr.th  of  historv.  an::  leaves  Jj:-.:sti!  ■:»>:■  n  :■:■  s  r^coac-h 
we  abstain  from  usir£.  W?  shall  see  i.r.r.:eii:.:-f  ".y  ^ik  i*  the 
wc:.^-h:  ->.-.c  :;■  his  exanvir.;.:?  t.  cS  c^fn-  ••  :-r:r.s  >r  riair-tiier. 
mem."-ir.  \:sr;.rr.  or  declaration  T-nLlisheii  :  ri~-i:-f.:T  z.  Vr.-1i7.va-"" 
In  the  r::'CvT.v.:i;rje,  we  ask  astLCisior.  t:  :.:■•:-  r.-.-:«ii  :r.  ^Li:-L  Le 
has  :L-aI;  wi:h  a  b:ok  different  fr;»7i*.  'vY'oir.  -**.  ;.r:i  ■»  Li:i  iji  n;.; 
cv;v  shat  writer.  The  ■'  Cu'V.I  :m  ^'-:^t»./~  i»  r.-otk'-ei  in  a 
fc.s.":  o:  7i&ss.n£  ssvjc  r. rawing  tttemjjn  s«  :»  as  -.::..x  as  T'^ss^Ljc^ 
ba:  s:ii~  2QCT.;J;ir.«xur  it  it  order  to  oiviati  ;h-:  iriev.it: uc  artswer 
were  it  on.ittei:  and  then,  ltu-j  the  tilt*?  Uie.i.icL.  :!isiidssfcl  of 
the  f.rst  work, — the  ground  work  of  ;ht  tj-k, — .":.»:■  cnthi«r  r.xc* 
urc.r.  VTodrf'W.  wh:k  ,7.rw*r.'/+wi?  au''  #"//*  a-iifu^t :.  n-i  ■*  inn-  01 J u 
TCf»eaitd  inh'V  Uaa  hac.i*  cavuiatiw  srrri.    nt.a"f   it.rouaumi:   Scot- 

M.  €  f  f 

jsihd. 

li.  ftijiriciri  tft  the  arcrnflonT  rr:irr.  the  iTr.T»rc«ViL":iiIirv  of  the 
*•  flfcrnnir.^  ri):-''*  an 3  liic  sjjer»?c  si:  jf  e'-ery  ^Tirint  or 
iinTrr.ihiei.  memoir,  hisror^".  nr  deciaratiori.""  t.::?e:i;  "^.ndri-w.  Mr. 
Avt.or«T.  zri"t>  the  Ticisirivf-  t«cim:ii.v  0:  fii«.»;her  v-rire.:.  wJk. 
i%  nrt-orN  wiiitradicTs  "Wodrow.  £;n*:.  his  foI"i..vt!:.  M'.  Macauitv. 
in  c^'cxry  impnrtaTJt  p&rtir-uln:  rtiaiivj  1;  tijc  ae.TJ.ii>.*'  Tin  tesii- 
UKir.v  t;  riiis  efrcs^:  >  thai  o:  Pati'Ki  talker. it.  ij-.f  Ldu  u:  I'edjjii. 
Wr  <\\n]\  imniediiji^'y  sec  nov.  iu?-:»Treri.  r.f  ksu:*..  fin  :.i»c  tl»- 
Tircsen ration*  o:  \Ir.  Avt-onr.  as  Tf  tii:s  ust.iin.ir^  .  Jiut.  firsi.  wt 
n)i:s;  sa-  &  iW  T'.-irds  of  the  twisntru  uuttior. 

I-]f  was  we].  kno«Tj  tr  the  T»eRsantr^  o:  >^nT.lan<*  o:  :hi  lass 
cenerfiTi-irt  :1c  T»nhlisheii  hiocranhie*  o:  Tlu  "teadinr  C.f'venani- 
im  mimsTftis.  wiii;*r.  Umz  termer;  ;.hc  staTilr  reaiiiim  n.  nuirv  a 
neasan;  homr .  Tlu-  hes;  of  these  are  the  l^.v^  ,1:  T'eden.  of 
tinmeron.  nnu  L^arp-iJi. — contain iii£  narm;:-"es  o:  sufierinr  tuid 
wiii.  ni^si  tnne.hiiii.  nnthos.  side  iv  side  viri.  rliansoiii.-ai  ebulli- 
tinrs  n:  st^rr  anr  hercr  tanatieTsm.  ll!  hi<  ear1--  ii:sTnrv  irttie 
ir  knows.  :  ant  al.  that  can  be  e&hQTeti  coiKvmir.i   hin.  is  ex- 
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tracted  indirectly  from  bis  writings.  He  must  have  been  born 
between  the  years  1660  and  1670;  and  while  a  mere  lad,  he 
WM  employe^  in  the  troubles  that  desolated  his  country.  In 
16$2  fye  iygs  one  of  a  party  by  whom  a  soldier  of  the  name  of 
Gordon  w*9  s\\Qt  *  $nd  &om  the  mode  in  which  he  tells  it,  it  is 
dear  {hat  his  hand  fired  the  shot.  At  that  time  he  was  only  a 
l$d  of  18  years  of  age ;  apd  from  that  day  down  to  the  revolu- 
tipn  he  ensured  his  full  share  of  the  universal  persecution.  He 
was  tafaq  prisoner  jn  lfi84, — was  examined  eighteen  times,  re* 
fused  pita  tie  herpip  cpurqge  th$t  animated  him  to  the  last,  to 
discover,  even  under  the  torture  of  the  boots  and  the  thumbi- 
kips,  his  companions, — escaped  in  1685,  and  was  hunted  in  the 
fields  hj  the  troops  of  Government  until  the  day  of  deliverance. 
He  befonge4  to  a  party  which,  even  in  his  own  day,  had  few 
adherents,  and  were  considered  extreme.  Their  notions  of 
phurch-government  an4  of  State-interference  had  their  foun- 
dation in  the  glooniv  feelings  which  persecution  had  generated 
in  their  hearts.  They  defended  the  wildest  doctrines  fulmina- 
ted by  the  most  enthusiastic  Covenanter,  in  the  hottest  fury  of 
those  times.  All  u  right  band  extremes  and  left  hand  defec- 
tions" were  denounced  in  the  vigorous  and  homely  language 
which  told  on  tlje  peasant  population  for  whom  Walker's  writ- 
ings were  intended.  "  The  sacred  right  of  insurrection"  against 
civil  governors  who  had  forgot  their  duty,  and  triumphed  over 
the  country's  liberties  in  the  madness  of  unbridled  wickedness, 
was  held  by  Walker  to  the  last.  Because  Wodrow  rebuked  these 
item  t\ogn\s& — justifiable  in  many  circumstances — justifiable 
here^— he  fell  under  our  author's  displeasure,  and  was  favoured 
with  the  abusive  language  upon  which  Mr.  Aytoun  has  sq 
gladly  seized.  The  principal  attack  by  Walker  upon  Wodrow 
is  contained  in  an  addition  made  by  him  to  his  Life  of  Cameron, 
wherein  he  calls  in  question  the  opinion*,  but  not  the  fact*  of 
the  historian  of  the  persecution.  W  hen,  therefore,  Mr.  Aytoun 
cites  the  hard  words  of  Walker  upon  his  contemporary,  and 
trjujnphantiy  exclaims,  "  such  is  Walkers  opinion,  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  Woarpw's  history,"  (p.  337,  j^ytou%)  he  was  bound  to 
nave  told  his  readers,  tbqt  this  h^d  nqtfling  to  do  with  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  narrative  offactsj  but  pnjy  with  the  speculative 
•jpinAwi*  contained  in  the  history  condemned. 

For  pur  pwn  part  we  believe  both  Walker  and  Wodrow  to 
have  boon  honourable  men, — witnesses  who  would  have  scorned 
an  untruth,  even  to  serve  the  cause  for  which  they  would  have 
sacrificed  their  lives ;  and  who,  regarding  the  same  objects  from 
opposite  extremes  of  feeling,  have  given  to  after  generations 
the  means  of  testing  the  authenticity  of  their  story.  The  very 
abuse  by  the  uneducated  packman,  soared  by  suffering,  and  dis- 
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appoiiitcl  by  the  moderation  of  the  convention  parliameat.  uf 
hu  revenge,  is  the  best  guarantee  of  the  truth,  when  in  any 
thing  his  narrative  and  W  odrow's  agree.  The  character  of  the 
man  is  apparent  from  his  writings,  of  which  his  denunciation  of 
the  sober  style  of  preaching  may  be  taken  as  an  example : — 
"  I  have  heard  some  of  the  new  mode  of  legal  formal  sermons  of 
good  works  to  my  grief,  particularly  upon  that  text,  '  Let  the 
wicked  forsake  his  Kay,'  &c,  ttandinn  straight  up,  irithout  motion, 
in  Vie  pulpit,  having  all  in  readiness,  and  delivering  in  a  neat, 
fine  style,  without  once  making  mention  of  the  sweet  name  of 
Jesus,  who  saves  his  people  from  their  sins."*  "These  few 
years  past," — continues  the  honest  author, — "  I  have  spared 
neither  travel,  pains,  nor  expense  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  for 
farther  information  and  confirmations,  and  as  I  have  received 
them  I  have  insert  them  as  near  their  own  words  as  possible," 
(p.  35.)  (i  Many — (he  adds,  very  correctly) — will  think  and 
say,  that  I  am  more  plain  than  pleasant,"  (p,  36.)  He  travelled 
about  as  a  packman  or  travelling  pedlar,  selling  his  *'  Lives"  in  the 
shape  of  Chapman  tracts,  and  died  after  1732 ;  in  which  year 
be  published  his  Life  of  Cargill.  His  attack  upon  Wodrow  did 
not  call  forth  any  severe  retort  from  that  mild  personage,  who 
refers  to  it  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Grange  in  1725,  describing 
Peden's  life  as  "containing a  heap  of  singular  things  rude  and 
mdigested."t  For  these  particulars  relative  to  the  life  of  Walker, 
see  his  biographies  of  Cameron,  Cargill,  and  Peden,  passim. — 
Croofahank'*  History,  vol.  ii.,  p.  273.     Ed.  1846. 

Lot  us  now  see  the  narrative  given  by  these  two  writers  of 
the  death  of  Brown.  They  are  said  to  contradict  each  other ; 
they  arc  both  erroneously  accused  of  silence  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
carrier's  murder ;  the  sources  of  their  information  are  misrepre- 
sented, and  the  general  purport  of  their  story  was  either  never, 
or  has  been  most  superficially  examined. 

Wodeow.  Walker. 

The  month  of  May  opens  to  In  the  beginning  of  May  1685, 

us  yet  a  more  dismal  scene  of  an-  he  (Peden)  came  to  the  house  of 

accountable  bloodshed,  and  I  may  John  Brown  and   Marion   Weir, 

well  begin  with  the  horrid  murder  whom  he  married  before  he  went 

of    lliat    excellent    person,    John  last  to  Ireland,   where   he  stayed 

"Priestfi eld,  in  the  parish  al!   night,    and    in    the    morning 

irk,  by  Claverhouse,  the  when    he   look   his   farewell,    he 

'  this  month.     Scarcely  ever  came  out  ut   the  door,  saying  to 

—  isith  greater  encomiums  of  himself,   "Poor  woman,  a  fearful 
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a  country  man,  than  I  have  of  this 
person,  from   people  of  sense 

AND  CREDIT,  YET  ALIVE,  WHO  KNEW 

him.  He  had  a  small  bit  of  land 
in  that  parish,  and  was  a  carrier 
to  his  employment,  and  was  ordi- 
narily called  the  Christian  carrier. 
He  had  been  a  long  time  upon  his 
hiding  in  the  fields,  and  was  of 
great  use  to,  and  took  much  pains 
upon  the  instructing  of  several 
youths,  who  were  well  meaning  in 
the  main,  but  being  now  neglected 
in  their  education,  and  wanting 
the  advantage  of  sermons,  needed 
instructions  when  they  came  and 
joined  themselves  to  the  sufferers. 
He  was  of  shining  piety,  and  had 
great  measures  of  solid  digested 
knowledge  and  experience,  and 
had  a  singular  talent  of  a  most 
plain  and  affecting  way  of  com- 
municating his  knowledge  to 
others.  He  was  no  way  ob- 
noxious to  the  Government, 
except  for  not  hearing  the 
Episcopal  Ministers.  This  good 
man  had  come  home,  and  was  at 
his  work,  near  his  own  house  in 
Priestfield,  casting  peats.  Claver- 
house  was  coming  from  Lesma- 
hago,  with  three  troops  of  dra- 
goons: whether  he  had  got  any 
information  of  John's  piety  and 
nm-cofiformity,  I  cannot  tell,  but 
he  caused  bring  him  up  to  his  own 
door,  from  the  place  where  he 
was.  I  do  not  find  they  were  at 
much  trouble  with  him  in  inter- 
rogatories and  questions ;  we  see 
them  now  almost  wearied  of  that 
leisurely  way  of  doing  business; 
neither  do  any  of  my  informations 
bear  that  the  abjuration  oath  was 
offered  to  him.  With  some  diffi- 
culty he  was  allowed  to  pray, 
which  he  did  with  the  greatest 
liberty,  and  melting,  and  withal 
in  such  suitable  and  scriptural 
expressions,  and  in  a  peculiar 
YOL.  X1IU     NO.  XXV. 


morning/*  twice  over,    "a  dark 
misty  morning."    The  next  morn- 
ing between  five  and   six  hours, 
the  said  John  Brown  having  per- 
formed the  worship  of  God  in  his 
family,  teas  going  with  a  spade  in 
his  hand  to  make  ready  some  peat 
ground ;  the  mist  being  very  dark, 
he  knew  not  until   bloody   cruel 
Claverhouse  compassed  him  with 
three  troops  of  horses,  brought  him 
to  his  house,  and  there  examined 
him;  who,  though  he  was  a  man  of 
stammering  speech,  yet  answered 
him  distinctly  and  solidly ;  which 
made    Claverhouse    to    examine 
those  whom  he  had  taken  to  be 
his  guides  through  the  muirs,  if 
ever    they    heard    him     preach. 
They  answered,  "  No,  no,  he  was 
never  a  preacher."      He  said,  if 
he  has  never  preached  meikle  has 
he  prayed  in  his  time  ?     He  said 
to  John,  "  Go  to  your  prayers,  for 
you  shall  immediately  die."  When 
he  was  praying,  Claverhouse  in- 
terrupted him  three  times.     One 
time  that  he  stopt  him,  he  was 
pleading    that    the    Lord  would 
spare  a  remnant,  and  not  make  a 
full  end  in  the  day  of  his  anger. 
Claverhouse  said,  "I  give  you  time 
to  pray,  and  ye're  begun  to  preach;" 
he  turned  about  upon  his  knees, 
and  said,  "  Sir,  You  know  neither 
the  nature  of  preaching  nor  pray- 
ing,   that  calls  this  preaching  ;" 
then  continued  without  confusion. 
When   ended,   Claverhouse  said, 
"  Take  goodnight  of  your  wife  and 
children ;"   his  wife  standing  by 
with  her  child  in  her  arms,  that 
she  had  brought  forth  to  him,  and 
another  child  of  his  first  wife's,  he 
came  to  her,  and  said, "  Now,  Ma- 
rion, the  day  is  come  that  I  told 
you  would  come,  when  I  spake  first 
to  you  of  marrying  me ;"  she  said, 
"Indeed,  John,  I  can  willingly  part 
with  you;"  then  he  said, "  That's  all 
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judicious  style,  he  having  great 
measures  of  the  gift,  as  well  as 
the  grace  of  prayer,  that  the  sol- 
diers were  affected  and  astonished; 
yea,  which  is  yet  more  singular, 
such  convictions  were  left  in  their 
bosoms,  that  as  my  informations 
bear,  not  one  of  them  would  shoot 
him,  or  obey  Clavcrhouso's  com- 
mands, so  that  ho  was  forced  to 
turn  executioner  himself,  and  in  a 
fret  shot  him  with  his  own  hand, 
before  his  own  door,  his  wife  with 
a  young  infant  standing  by,  and 
she  very  near  the  time  of  her  de- 
livery of  another  child.  When 
tears  and  entreaties  could  not  pre- 
vail, and  Claverhouse  had  shot 
him  dead,  I  am  credibly  informed, 
the  widow  said  to  him,  "  Well, 
Sir,  you  must  give  an  account  of 
what  you  have  done."  Claverhouse 
answered,  "  To  vien  I  can  be  an- 
eweraUe,  and  as  for  Ood,  I'll  take 
him  into  my  own  hand."  I  am  well 
informed,  that  Claverhouse  him- 
self frequently  acknowledged  af- 
terwards, that  John  Brown's  pray- 
er left  such  impressions  upon  his 
spirit,  that  he  could  never  get  al- 
together worn  off,  when  he  gave 
himself  liberty  to  think  of  it. — 
Wodrow,  vol.  iv.  p.  244,  edit. 
Glasgow,  1831. 


I  desire,  I  have  no  more  to  do 
but  die,  I  have  been  in  case  to 
meet  with  death  for  so  many 
years."  Ho  kissed  his  wife  and 
bairns,  and  wished  purchased  and 
promised  blessings  to  be  multi- 
plied upon  them,  and  his  blessing. 
Claverhouse  ordered  six  soldiers 
to  shoot  him ;  the  most  part  of 
the  bullets  came  upon  his  head, 
which  scattered  his  brains  upon  the 
ground*  Claverhouse  said  to  his 
wife,  "  What  thinkest  thou  of  thy 
husband  now,  woman  ?"  She  said, 
"I  thought  ever  much  good  of  him, 
and  now  as  much  as  ever."  llo 
said  it  were  but  justice  to  lay  thee 
beside  him;  she  said,  "If  ye  were 
permitted,  I  doubt  not  but  your 
cruelty  would  go  that  length  ;  but 
how  will  ye  make  answer  for  this 
morning's  work  )"  He  said,  "  To  man 
I  can  be  answerable,  and  for  God 
I  will  take  him  in  my  own  hand" 
Claverhouse  mounted  his  horse 
and  marched,  and  left  her  with  tho 
corpse  of  her  dead  husband  lying 
there ;  she  set  the  bairn  upon  tho 
ground,  and  gathered  his  brains,  and 
tied  up  his  head,  and  straighted 
his  body,  and  covered  him  witli 
her  plaid,  and  sat  down  and  wept 
over  him.  It  being  a  very  desert 
place  where  never  victual  grew, 
and  far  from  neighbours,  it  was 
some  time  before  any  friends  came 
to  her ;  the  first  that  came  was  a 
very  fit  hand,— that  old  singular 
Christian  woman  in  the  Cummer- 
head,  named  Elizabeth  Menzies, 
three  miles  distant,  who  had  been 
tried  with  the  violent  death  of  her 
husband  at  Pentland ;  afterward  of 
two  worthy  sons,  Thomas  Weir, 
who  was  killed  at  Drumclog,  and 
David  Steel,  who  was  suddenly 
shot  afterwards  when  taken.  The 
said  Marion  Weir  sitting  upon 
her  husband's  gravestone, told 
MR,  that  before  that  she  could  see  no 
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blood  but  she  woe  in  danger  to  faint, 
and  yet  was  helped  to  be  a  witness  to 
all  t/iis,  without  either  fainting  or  con- 
fusion,  except  when  the  shots  were  let 
off,  her  eyes  dazzled.  His  corpse 
was  buried  at  the  aid  of  his  house, 
where  he  was  slain. — Life  of  Pcden, 
edit.  1 725,  p.  74. 

How  does  Mr.  Aytoun  deal  with  these  historical  documents  1 

(I.)  He  says,  that  Wodrow  "has  not  offered  one  scrap  of 
evidence  in  support  of  his  allegation,  and  merely  leaves  it  to  be 
inferred  that  he  liad  derived  the  story  from  that  most  uncertain 
of  all  sources,  tradition"  *  Wodrow  says,  that  he  had  ac- 
counts of  Brown  "  from  people  of  sense  and  credit,  yet  alive, 
who  knew  him.'1' 

(2.)  "  Wodrow  does  not  profess  to  specifv  upon  what  charge 
Brown  was  examined  and  condemned"!  Mr.  Aytoun  puts  this 
passage  in  italics, — rudely  contradicts  Mr.  Macaulay,  when  he 
said,  that  he  was  "  convicted  of  non-conformity," — tells  him  that 
he  u  speaks  without  any  text,"  and  that  he  is  "  radically  wrong."  $ 
A  person  indulging  in  these  strong  words,  and  to  such  a  man, 
ought  to  beware  of  his  position.  What  says  Wodrow  ? — "  He 
was  noways  obnoxious  to  the  Government,  except  for  not  hearing 
the  Episcopal  Ministers ;"  in  other  words,  Wodrow  expressly  states 
that  he  was  murdered  w  for  not  hearing  the  Episcopal  Ministers." 
This  may  be  right  or  wrong;  we  refer  to  it  simply  to  show 
the  loose  way  in  which  Mr.  Aytoun  speaks. 

More  than  once,  too,  Wodrow  is  accused  (if  language  has  any 
meaning)  of  forgery.  He  has  not  "  one  scrap  of  evidence, 
no  documents,  nothing  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  story,  but 
the  gratis  dictum  of  tradition.  He  has  himself  told  us  or  the 
trouble  he  had  taken  to  get  information  of  the  facts  from  "  per- 
sons who  knew  them."  If  this  be  "  tradition,"  what  is  contem- 
porary evidence  ?  But  in  addition  to  this  oral  history,  Wodrow 
tells  us  that  he  had  "  informations" — that  is,  written  documents, 
from  which  he  compiled  his  history  ;  and  accordingly  there  is — 
in  another  hand  than  Wodrow's — a  written  account  of  the 
murder,  preserved  among  the  historian's  MSS.  in  the  Library  of 
the  Factuty  of  Advocates  at  Edinburgh. § 

So  much,  then,  for  Wodrow  and  the  sources  from  which  his 
history  was  compiled.  We  shall  now  turn  with  Mr.  Aytoun  to 
Walker's  narrative,  which  he  is  rather  inclined  to  adopt,  on 
account  of  the  supposed  palliation  it  displays,  in  not  making 

-~ ~~m r    ■■  ^  !_■_■■  wm  j  ^M         j  w  i  .  -  -  -  ■  ■■ 
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Claverhoiiso  himself  be  the  executioner  of  his  own  decree.  As 
to  the  auilwrity  for  Walker's  story,  the  Packman  tells  us  that 
he  had  it  all  from  the  wife  of  the  murdered  man,  as  they  sat  to- 
gether upon  his  grave.  Even  this,  so  plainly  stated,  is  garbled 
tnus  :  "  He  (Walker)  professes  to  have  heard  some  of  the  details 
from  the  wife  of  Brown  f  brought  in,  in  an  argumentative  sort 
of  fashion,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  excite  no  notice  to  the  vast 
importance  of  the  authority.  We  have  here  the  only  eye-witness, 
save  God,  and  the  executioners ; — but  it  would  not  suit  the  argu- 
ment of  Mr.  Aytoun,  that  "  Graham  of  Claverhouse  was  not  pre- 
sent at  the  execution  of  John  Brown,"  (p.  345)  ;  and  he  quietly 
adds,  that  "  tradition  of  course  is  against  me."  For  a  Professor 
of  Rhetoric  the  author  has  the  oddest  ideas  as  to  the  meaning  of 
words.  When  his  students  hear  his  lectures,  are  they  the  reci- 
pients of  his  wisdom  through  the  medium  of  tradition  1 

Mr.  Aytoun  appeals  to  Walker  to  contradict  Wodrow — we 
appeal  to  the  one  as  confirming  and  corroborating  the  other. 
They  both  agree  as  to  the  date, — the  identity  of  the  man  mur- 
dered,— his  character  and  occupation, — the  work  he  was  engaged 
in  when  Claverhouse  and  his  troop  surrounded  him, — the  carrying 
him  back  to  his  own  door, — his  praver  before  his  death, — his 
wife  standing  by  with  her  child  in  her  arms, — her  address  to 
Graham  when  all  was  over,  and  his  profane  reply.  In  all  these 
minute  particulars,  these  two  writers,  who  cordially  disliked 
one  another,  and  who  drew  their  history  from  different  sources, 
are  at  one. 

Wherein  do  they  differ  ?  In  one'particular ;  and  that  one,  on 
analysis,  will  be  found  more  apparent  than  real.  Wodrow  says 
that  Claverhouse,  in  impatience  at  the  disinclination  of  his 
soldiers  to  fire,  shot  Brown  himself;  while  Walker  says  that  the 
soldiers  fired,  and  scattered  the  brains  of  the  unhappy  victim  all 
around.  It  is  clear  that  the  details  of  the  transaction  must  have 
come  from  the  soldiers  or  from  Browifs  wife ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
no  surprise,  if  she  could  not  tell  distinctly  from  whom  the  shot 
came.  "She  was  in  danger  to  faint,'1  and  "her  eyes  were 
dazzled,"  as  her  husband's  life  was  taken ;  and  amid  the  horror 
of  the  scene  she  may  have  mistaken  the  fact  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Whichever  way  it  be  taken,  it  is  the  same  cold,  passionless,  re- 
morseless murder,  which  it  is  a  disgrace  to  British  literature  and 
to  the  civilisation  of  our  age  and  country  to  excuse  or  defend.  If 
the  shots  were  fired  by  the  soldiers,  what  were  they  but  the  tools 
of  Graham, — bound  by  military  law  to  obey  his  commands,  and 
acting  under  such  command,  irresponsible  for  their  deeds.  Tho 
act  is  the  same  before  God  and  man  as  if  it  were  incontestably 
established  that  Brown  died  by  Graham's  own  hand.     And  this 
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is  the  sole  particular  in  which  there  is  an  apparent  discrepancy 
between  the  two  narratives,  a  discrepancy  thus  easily  accounted 
for.  It  proves  the  diversity  of  the  sources  from  which  each  ob- 
tained his  information,  and  therefore  the  authenticity  of  their 
narrative  where  they  agree.  And  such  agreement  is  in  every 
item  of  the  story,  down  to  the  minute  details  of  speech  among 
the  actors  in  the  tragedy. 

We  have  thus  disposed  of  three  authorities, — Wodrow, 
Walker,  and  the  Cloud  of  Witnesses,  all  deriving  their  infor- 
mation from  different  sources,  and  all  concurring  in  the  same 
result.  The  facts  of  the  whole  three  were  derived  from  people 
who  knew  the  murderers  and  the  murdered ;  and  Walker's  is 
expressly  stated  to  have  come  from  the  best  of  all  authority, — 
the  murdered  man's  own  wife.  Now,  in  order  to  support  Mr. 
Aytoun's  version,  it  is  necessary  to  convict  the  whole  three  wri- 
ters of  lying — a  charge  from  which  even  one  so  hardy  in  his 
assertions  would  with  prudence  shrink.  Deriving  their  know- 
ledge from  such  undoubted  sources  it  matters  not  when  they 
published  it ;  and  yet  this  is  a  point  upon  which  Mr.  Aytoun 
dwells  as  destructive  of  the  credibility  of  their  story.  A  more 
unhappy  exhibition  we  have  seldom  seen  than  that  here 
made.  Let  us  once  more  quote  his  statement : — "  Nowhere  in 
print  or  pamphlet,  memoir,  history,  or  declaration,  published 
previously  to  Wodrow,  does  even  Hie  name  of  John  Brown  occurj 
save  once  in  the  Cloud  of  Witnesses,  a  work  which  appeared  in 
1714,  and  in  that  work  no  details  are  given,  the  narrative 
being  comprehended  in  a  couple  of  lines.  1  have  searched  for  it 
amid  all  the  records  of  the  so-called  Martyrology,  but  cannot  find 
a  trace  of  it  elsewhere,  until  Hie  Rev.  Robert  Wodrow  thought  fit 
to  place  Hie  tale  with  all  its  circumstantiality  in  his  History? — 
P.  334. 

This  is  the  clenching  sentence  of  the  whole  book.  Mr.  Aytoun 
states  that  he  had  read  the  passage  in  the  "  Cloud  of  Witnesses" 
to  which  he  makes  reference,  although  this  is  scarcely  consistent 
with  the  fact  of  his  being  in  his  waking  senses  when  he  wrote  the 
above  piece  of  boasting.  The  statement  in  the  "  Cloud  of  Wit- 
nessed' expressly  refers  for  its  authority  to  "  a  Print  intituled 
A  short  Memorial  of  the  Sufferings  and  Grievances  of  the  Presby- 
terians in  Scotland,  Printed  in  the  year  1690,Which  is  as  follows;" 
and  then  a  detail  of  barbarities  perpetrated  by  Claverhouse  is 

S'ven,  among  which  stands  conspicuously  the  murder  of  the 
bristian  carrier.  Thus  Mr.  Aytoun  was  informed  that  in  the 
Tery  year  following  the  revolution,  the  story  of  the  murder  had 
been  published  in  a  pamphlet  well  known  to  persons  acquainted 
with  the  historical  literature  of  that  age,  and  which  was  perfectly 
patent  to  him/  if  he  had  cliQsen  to  search  for  it.    It  is  to  us  un* 
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accountable  thai  the  learned  gentleman  o^j!  wiih  thai  infor- 
mation printed  upon  the  verr  pa^re  cf  the  -  Ci-ini  of  Witnesses* 
which  he  had  been  reading,  make  tLe  st^e^es;  which  he  did. 
Either  he  read  the  passage  or  be  dii  z».:.  h  he  reai  iu  we  ab- 
stain from  expressing  an  oplii>n  up:-ii  lie  Liinre  of  his  asser- 
tions. If  he  did  not  rea  I  it,  what  are  we  ;.:•  thir.k  oi  the  laborious 
search  into  even*  *•  print  or  j:i^;Ll*.-  nenr^L-.  history,  or  de- 
claration ?" 

The  accomplished  author  labours,  in  truth,  .:-r.  this  subject  under 
great  delusions.  The  fame  of  the  Pries :LiH  horror.  frc»m  the  day 
on  which  it  happened,  ran  through  Se:  :lasi  and  was  spoken  of 
with  clenched  hands  and  with  burning:  foreheads  by  a  persecuted 
people  eager  for  revenge.  And  when  the  hour  of  reckoning 
came  at  the  lie  volution,  it  was  blazed  abroa  i  in  well-known  writ- 
ings, which  it  is  almost  impossible  he  could  have  missed.  Besides 
the  Memorial  of  Grievances  quoted  by  the  ••  Ck-ud  of  Witnesses,*' 
we  have  the  renowned  u  Answer  to  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
Eloquence/*  published  in  10yS\  to  winch  is  appended  a  fcAList  of 
those  murdered  in  cold  blood  without  trial,  conviction,  or  any 
colour  of  law ;"  and  among  these  we  rind  the  following  entry, 
(p. 24) — "The  said  Graeme  of  Claverhouse  shot  Robert  Stuart, 
John  Grier,  Robert  Fergusson,  and  another,  Dec.  Ii>c4,  and  by 
his  order  they  were  again  raised  out  of  their  graves.  J/aw  1685, 
he  sliot  John  Brown  of  FriesthilU  in  tit*  f*irU&  of  J/iwitrX\  in 
tfte  shire  of  A  tr,  as  at  his  front  before  hi?  own  t/oor,  in  presence 
of  his  wife. 

We  need  not  proceed  further.  We  have  given  to  ^Ir.  Aytoun 
TWO  histories  of  the  death  of  an  obscure  individual,  published  as 
soon  as  the  Revolution  had  emancipated  the  Press  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Government  that  crushed  it, — made,  too,  in  an 
age  when  such  things  were  a  rarity.  Five  separate  and  distinct 
authorities  thus  testify  to  its  truth,  four  of  which  were  drawn 
from  independent  sources.  If  Mr.  Aytoun  has  clone  no  other 
good,  he  may  at  least  congratulate  himself  on  one  thing — the  in- 
vestigation he  has  forced  upon  his  reviewers  has  dune  service  to  the 
cause  of  truth  and  justice,  and  will  tend  to  deepen  more  and  more 
the  gratitude  felt  by  a  whole  nation,  that  the  race  of  bloody 

*  We  here  give  the  title  of  this  important  work  entire 

a  An  Answer  to  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Eloquence,  in  three  'parts.  I.  Being 
^catalogue  of  the  cruel  and  bloody  laws  made  by  the  Scots  Prclatiste  against  the 
fwbjterians,  with  instances  of  their  numerous  "murders,  and  other  barbarities, 
beyond  the  extent  of  those  laws;  with  reflections  throughout,  demonstrating  the 
UnUv  of  tkctr  Maje$tiu>  Government  against  the  Scots  Prelatists  and  clergy  II 
f*y™g  open  the  self-contradictions,  impudent  lies,  horrible  blasphemies,  and  dU- 
U>$my  of  the  obscene,  scurrilous  pamphlet,  called  the  Scotch  \Pre9byterian  AVo- 
jw^.  III.  Bemg  a  collection  of  their  ridiculous  expressions  in  sermon*,  and 
mataneea  of  Ae  vicious  hves  of  their  bishoM  and  clergy.  London,  printed  for 
Thomaj  Anderson,  near  Charing  Cross,  1693?*  **-*-"«,  pnniea  iot 
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tyrants  whom  he  has  termed  Scottish  Cavaliers  were  swept  from 
among  us. 

He  is  not  contented  with  treating  the  question  as  one  of 
historical  evidence.      Apparently  conscious  tuat  his  statements 
would  be  exposed,  he  turns  to  the  question  as  one  of  ethics. 
After  all,  what  was  it?—"  The  alleged  murder  dwindles  into  fc 
case  of  military  execution."    What  is  meant  by  this)    Does  a 
murder  cease  to  be  so,  merely  because  it  is  perpetrated  by  a 
soldier?     Is  a  military  execution  not  a  murder  if  it  be  not  ac- 
cording to  law?     We  understand  that  a  tribunal  which  con- 
demns to  death  a  soldier  for  breach  of  discipline,  orders  a  mill** 
tary  execution ;  but  it  does  so  in  accordance  with  a  military  code. 
Unless  so  sanctioned,  homicide  by  a  soldier's  hand  is  murder, 
as  much  as  by  the  base  civilian.    The  confused  apprehension  of 
his  country's  laws  which  this  writer  has,  is  only  in  character 
with  his  perverted  notions  of  moral  duty.     He  talks  of  Brown 
being  a  rebel  and  an  outlaw ;  and  he  refers  to  a  document  which 
Woarow  himself  has  printed.     This  document  is  a  proclama- 
tion issued  by  the  Privy  Council  in  May  1684,  to  which  there  is 
appended  a  list  of  fugitives  from  the  persecution  of  the  High 
Commission  Court  and  its  myrmidons.      Among  this  list  of 
fugitives  there  is  the  name  of  u  John  Brown  of  ftiestfield  for 
reset,"  which  we  are  quite  willing  to  take  as  the  carrier  whom 
Claverhouse  murdered.    Mr.  Aytoun  professes  great  candour  in 
his  quotation  of  this  authority  ;*  but  he  omits  the  only  words 
in  the  document  which  narrate  the  alleged  crime.     He  cites. 
it  as  "  Jolin  Brown  of  Priestfield,  in  the  parish  of  Muirkirk," 
words  some  of  which  are  not  in  the  document  at  all,  while  the 
crime  as  being  "  for  reset,"  is  kept  in  the  background,  to  en- 
able Mr.  Aytoun  afterwards  to  denounce  him  as  a  "  rebel  and 
an  outlaw." 

It  was  also  necessary  for  his  argument  that  he  should  over-* 
state  the  law  of  which  as  an  advocate  he  cannot  be  ignorant* 
Fir8t9  let  us  see  what  the  officers  are  to  do  with  fugitives.  The 
proclamation  requires  "  all  our  subjects  not  only  not  to  comfort 
or  harbour  the  said  persons,  but  likewise  to  do  their  utmost  en- 
deavours to  apprehend  them  as  far  as  in  their  power.^f 

That  is  all ;  and  directions  are  given  as  to  the  means  by  which 
this  apprehension  might  be  effected.  Mr.  Aytoun,  however,  in 
his  haste  omitted  to  read  the  proclamation  which  lay  before  him. 
Elated  with  his  success  in  finding  anything  like  a  colourable  title 
to  warrant  him  in  heaping  upon  the  dead  his  vituperative  epithets, 
he  was  little  anxious  to  probe  the  matter  farther,  as  he  might 
thereby  sacrifice  a  telling  point.     The  two  names  of  which  he 

*  Wodrow,  vol.  iv.  p.  12,  *tf.  t  /*«*■>  vol.  iv.  p.  12. 
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makes  such  liberal  use,  he  handles  in  much  the  same  fashion  as 
a  child  does  a  rattle.  We  lack  indeed,  in  this  book,  the  usual 
vigour,  originality,  and  humour  of  one  of  the  first  periodical 
wnters  of  our  time. 

Whether  the  proclamation  be  looked  at,  or  the  common  law 
of  Scotland,  Mr.  Aytoun  has  nothing  to  justify  the  statements 
he  has  made  with  so  much  intrepid  assurance.  When  a  party 
is  denounced  fugitive  from  the  law  he  loses  his  civil  status.  He 
cannot  be  a  witness,  or  act  as  a  juryman,  or  hold  any  place  of  trust, 
or  appear  as  a  litigant  in  a  court  of  justice.  His  moveable  estate 
is  forfeited,  and  so  are  the  profits  of  his  real,  after  a  year  from 
his  outlawry;  and,  finally,  he  may  be  apprehended  and  im- 
prisoned, if  found  within  the  kingdom.  1  arther  than  this  the 
penalty  is  not  carried.  Where,  tnen,  was  the  right  of  Claver- 
nouse  to  put  to  death,  with  all  the  accessory  circumstances  of 
aggravated  horror,  his  helpless  victim  ?  It  was  not  in  the  com- 
mon law  of  Scotland.  It  was  not  in  any  special  warrant  even 
of  the  persecuting  tribunals  of  the  time.  It  was  not  in  any  code 
of  military  law,  which  has  never  sanctioned  the  barbarous  mur- 
der in  cold  blood  of  unarmed  men.  Try  it  by  any  test  by 
which  homicide  can  be  justified,  and  it  remains  a  murder  cruel 
and  remorseless.  The  defence  set  up  by  Mr.  Aytoun  is  excus- 
able only  upon  the  ground  of  ignorance  led  astray  by  a  zeal 
without  knowledge,  judgment,  or  discretion,  which  has  dragged 
him  into  the  use  of  phrases  of  which  he  never  had  a  clear  idea, 
and  which  are  as  applicable  to  himself  as  to  the  humble  martyr 
whose  memory  he  blackens. 

Not  contented  with  dealing  with  the  particular  tragedy  of  the 
Christian  carrier,  he  undertakes  the  hard  duty  of  rebuking  the 
historian  of  England  for  the  general  character  he  has  exhibited 
of  Graham.  Mr.  Macaulay  termed  him  "rapacious,"  and  his 
critic  hereupon  uses  the  strong  language  of  indignant  reproach. 
He  says  that  this  is  a  "  new  charge." 

"  Rapacity  is,  I  repeat,  a  new  charge.  The  worst  foe  of  Claver- 
house never  yet  hinted  that  there  was  anything  mean  or  sordid  in  his 
disposition.  No  instance  of  bribery  can  be  alleged  against  him ;  he 
levied  no  contributions;  and  with  every  opportunity  in  his  reach  of 
amassing  a  large  fortune,  he  died  in  comparative  poverty.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  no  man  really  acquainted  with  Scottish  history  will  gainsay 
me  in  this ;  and  as  this  particular  charge  has  been  brought  forward 
without  a  shadow  of  authority  to  support  it,  I  can  only  express  my 
regret  that  an  author  who  can  write  so  well  should  be  so  reckless  in 
the  choice  of  his  epithets."  * 

It  is  very  painful  to  have  to  deal  with  such  a  passage.  It  con- 
tains a  mistake  in  every  line ;  and  it  shews,  perhaps,  as  markedly 

#  A  pp.,  pp.  327-8, 
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as  any  passage  in  the  whole  of  this  contribution  to  historical 
knowledge,  the  extreme  haste  with  which  the  author  has  perilled 
his  credit  with  the  public.  In  reading  it  and  the  libels  on  the 
Covenanters,  we  cannot  but  recall  the  lines  of  a  writer  with 
whom  Mr.  Aytoun  is  acquainted : — 

"  Oh,  'tis  well  that  I  should  bluster, — much  I'm  like  to  gain  by  that ; 
Better  comfort  have  I  found  in  singing  '  All  around  ray  hat.' 
But  that  song,  so  wildly  plaintive,  palls  upon  my  British  cars, 
'Twill  not  do  to  pine  for  ever,  I  am  getting  up  in  years. 
Can't  I  turn  the  honest  penny  scribbling  for  the  weekly  press, 
And  in  writing  Sunday  libels  drown  my  private  wretchedness  ?"— 

Bon  Gaultier. 

The  libels  of  Bon  Gaultier  had  thus  an  excuse  which  his  alter 
ego  cannot  plead.  Yet  we  do  beseech  Mr.  Aytoun  to  direct 
his  great  talents  for  jeering  and  satire  against  the  living  nota- 
bilities of  the  day,  and  leave  the  ashes  of  the  venerable  Cove- 
nanters to  their  quiet  rest.  What  harm  did  it  do  to  him  or  any 
other  human  creature,  though  "it.  is  now  the  fashion  to  praise 
and  magnify. the  Covenanters  as  the  most  innocent  and  per- 
secuted of  men  t"*  Poor  men  I  they  had  little  comfort  in  the 
world.  The  world  was  not  their  friend,  nor  the  world's  law. 
A  generous  heart  would  drop  a  tear  of  pity  on  their  graves ;  a  just 
and  candid  mind  would  never  accuse  them  of  "  apts  of  atrocity"! 
and  "  murders"$  which  they  never  perpetrated,  and  would,  be- 
fore making  such  a  charge,  "  have  transcribed  from  the  pam- 
phlets before  me"§  the  very  words  which  proved  it. 

The  charge  of  rapacity  may  be  new  to  Mr.  Aytoun,  and  wo 
verily  believe  it  is.  This  is  his  best  excuse.  Yet  it  is  extraor- 
dinary, when  the  fact  is,  that  every  writer  who  enters  into  the 
history  of  these  times  has  told  the  same  story  of  this  maifs  ex- 
actions. It  is  unnecessary  to  prove  this  by  a  reference  to  obscure 
and  forgotten  authorities,  inaccessible  even  to  a  writer  who  has 
"  searched  all  the  records  of  the  so-called  Martyrology,"  and 
every  u  print  or  pamphlet,  memoir,  history,  or  declaration ."U 
We  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  make  extracts  from  the  sad 
record  which  has  transmitted  to  us,  from  an  early  age,  the  dooms 
of  forfeiture  of  the  unhappy  victims  of  judicial  or  unjudicial  per- 
secution. These  exist  among  the  national  archives  in  the 
Register  House  in  Edinburgh,  and  from  these  we  might  have 
taken  the  long  detail  of  Claverhouse's  rapacities. 

But  if  we  cud  so,  we  might  be  told  by  Mr.  Aytoun  that  these 
were  sources  of  information  that  he  ought  not  to  be  expected  to 
search,  and  that  he  might  be  excused  though  he  failed  in  doing  it. 
A  gentleman  who  boasts  of  the  amount  of  investigation  through 
which  his  industry  has  travelled,  could  not,  with  decency,  plead 

•  F.  84.  +P,  84.  ;  P.  85.  j  P.  86.  ||  P.  884. 
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this  excuse ;  but  we  are  willing  to  admit  it,  and  we  shall  now 
convict  him  from  books  that  he  had  before  him,  and  from  which 
he  has  given  extracts.  These  are,  "  The  History  of  Wodrow," 
and  the  Historical  Memorials  and  Observations  of  Lord  Foun- 
tainhall. 

The  hunting-field  of  Claverhouse  was  Galloway.  The  un- 
happy Gallovidians  were  all  his  own ;  and,  as  he  himself  ex- 
pressed it,  "  Ther  ware  as  many  elephants  and  crocodiles  in 
Galloway  as  loyal  or  regular  persons ;  meaning  ther  was  none 
of  either,  which  was  a  bold  accusation  and  reflection  on  a  whole 
shyre ."  * 

The  mode  in  which  he  acouired  such  unbounded  influence  in 
Galloway  was  in  virtue  of  a  Commission  which  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil gave  nim  to  act  as  Sheriff  of  Wigton  and  Dumfries,  and  in 
the  Stewartries  of  Kirkcudbright  and  Annandale.  This  Com- 
mission is  a  very  stringent  affair,  and  gives  to  him  very  ample 
powers,  which  we  find  he  stretched  even  to  death-punishments.t 

We  soon  have  his  course  marked  out  through  his  fated  terri- 
tory. No  person  was  too  poor,  apparently,  to  escape  by  his 
insignificance;  and,  backed  by  the  Scottish  Inquisition,  there 
were  few  powerful  enough  to  brave  him.  We  shall  give  a  few 
instances  which  establish  both  propositions. 

(1.)  Thus  he  caught  a  number  of  poor  people  in  the  parish  of 
Glenluce  "  merely  for  not  hearing  of  the  incumbents,"  and  threw  . 
them  into  prison,  where  they  remained  for  a  quarter  of  a  year ; 
their  houses  in  the  meantime  being  spoiled.  He  ordered  them 
to  be  tied  two  and  two  together,  u  and  set  upon  bare-backed 
horses,  and  carried  into  Edinburgh,  there  to  be  tried."  On  their 
weary  journey  they  were  overtaken  by  Claverhouse' 8  servant, 
who  offered  them  freedom,  provided  they  granted  bonds  for  1000 
merks  a-piece.  u  This  was  yielded  to;99  they  got  home,  and  the 
most  of  them  paid  the  money, % 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  Wodrow,  who  adds  other  instances.  § 
We  have  given  one  fact  from  him,  simply  because  Mr.  Ay- 
toun demanded  it, — having  informed  us  that  there  was  not 
any  writer  even  on  the  Covenanting  side,  who  had  ever 
advanced  the  charge  of  rapacity  previous  to  Macaulay.  We 
shall  now  take  another  writer,  for  whose  credit  Mr.  Aytoun 
himself  vouches,  and  whose  information  he  has  made  use  of. 
Sir  John  Lauder  of  Fountainhall  was  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Session  ;  but  before  he  was  elevated  to  the  Bench,  he  was  much 
engaged  as  a  Counsel  in  the  troubles  of  the  times.     He  has  left 


*  Fount,  vol.  i.  p.  389. ' 
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the  record  of  his  observation  and  experiences  in  various  volumes, 
which  have  been  printed  for  the  Bannatyne  Club ;  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  1822,  gave  to  the  world  an  edition  of  a  portion  of  these 
diaries,  tinder  the  title  of  "  Chronological  Notes  of  Scotch  Affairs 
from  1680  till  1701/'  of  which  we  shall  now  make  a  little  use* 

Fountainhall  was  no  Covenanter,  and  he  certainly  had  no 
leaning  in  their  favour.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  we  dis- 
cover any  enmity  to  Claverhouse ;  and  yet  he  has  left  the  most 
vivid  picture  of  a  rapacious  freebooter,  combining  ferocity  with 
meanness,  that  can  be  found  in  the  long  annals  oi  our  country's 
troubles. 

In  those  days  tribunals  condemned  unhappy  wretches,  in  order 
to  give  a  great  man  their  estate.  No  sooner  was  it  confiscated, 
under  the  doom  of  forfeiture,  than  it  was  given  out  to  the  favour- 
ite to  be  made  the  most  of.  Old  Lord  Belhaven,  in  referring  to 
those  times,  speaks  with  impressive  horror  of  the  harpies  who 
anticipated  the  executioner,  "  and  came  in  to  gnaw  the  .bones  of 
the  dead."  Claverhouse  was  one  of  the  worst  among  them ;  he 
was  well  versed  in  the  appraisement  of  contingent  treason,  and 
in  the  brokerage  of  disaster,  and  the  gifts  whicn  he  obtained  of 
forfeited  and  ruined  men  were  enforced  with  all  the  rigour  of 
unscrupulous  litigation. 

(2.)  On  the  12th  February  1680,  there  is  the  following  notice 
in  Fountainhall's  Historical  Notices  of  Scottish  Affairs : — "  At 
the  Criminal  Court  process  of  forfalter  is  led  against  M'Dougal  of 
French,  for  being  at  the  late  rebellion  in  June  last.  (Grceme  of 
Claverhouse  hoik  gotten  a  gift  of  thU  for  falter.)* — (3.)  Again,  we 
have  this  man  in  the  Courts,  raising  suits  for  the  recovery  of  debts, 
which  had  been  due  to  the  forfeited  victim,  and  to  which,  under 
the  gift  of  forfeiture,  he  had  acquired  right.f — (4.)  Take  another 
instance  under  this  head.  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  who  came  down 
as  Lord  Advocate  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  had  also  been 
pounced  upon  by  the  Treasurer,  Queensberry,  and  by  Claver- 
fionse ;  "  £500  sterling  was  his  fine,  which  Queensberry  three 
years  ago,  and  Claverhouse,  exacted  from  him/'t 

(5.)  Let  us  see,  now,  how  Claverhouse  conducted  himself  in 
Galloway.  He  put  the  wretched  Covenanters  to  death,  and 
boasted  of  it  to  his  masters,  §  and  after  doing  so,  he  reaped  a  lucra- 
tive harvest  in  their  forfeited  possessions.  As  in  strict  law  these 
belonged  to  the  Crown,  until  they  were  gifted  away,  he  was 
bound  to  have  paid  them  into  Exchequer.  This,  however,  he 
was  slow  to  do ;  and  accordingly  we  find  the  Crown  officers  of 
that  day  actually  compelled  to  resort  to  legal  proceedings  in 
order  to  make  him  disgorge.     He  was  very  much  hampered  by 


*  Fount  Hist  Notice?,  vol  Lp.  252. 
t  MM.,  vol.  iL  p.  757. 


±  IbuL,  vol  iL  p.  783. 
§  Ibid.,  vol  iL  pp.  585-6, 
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i\\<:  iw-jirivmiii-ni  humanity  of  a  number  of  the  county  gentlemen. 
Sir  John  iJalrymple  especially  hail  become  indignant  at  the  ex- 
lrn/>r<lniary  proceeding*  of  this  unscrupulous  dragoon.  He  bad 
jinprivified  norm;  of  Sir  John's  "  tenants  in  Galloway  for  con- 
vciitidc*  ami  absence  from  the  Church,"  and  Sir  John  accord- 
ingly applied  to  the  Privy  Council  for  redress,  in  consequence  of 
Cbiverhoiiso's  proceedings  being  an  infringement  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion of  heritable  Bailie  of  the  district.  His  object  was  to  pro- 
tect his  miserable  tenants,  and  he  accordingly  fined  them  him- 
•elf.  ClavcrhouttG  answered,  that  Sir  John's  decreets  were  "  but 
collusive,  and  not  to  be  regarded;1'  and,  accordingly,  we  find 
liiin,  11  lew  days  afterwards,  presenting  a  complaint  to  the  Privy 
Council  against  Sir  John,  whom  he  accused  as  stirring  up  dis- 
affection by  his  lenity.*  But  what  was  worst  of  all  was,  that 
"  ho  i(ii|MJscd  mock  fynes  on  delinquents,  not  the  fiftieth  or  six- 
tieth part  of  what  the  law  appointed,  only  to  prevent  Claverse^a 
fyiie*,  ....  and  had  misrepresented  him  as  one  who  had  cheated 
tlie  King's  Treasury,  in  exacting  the  fynes  of  heritors,  and  not 
counting  for  tbctn ;  at  leist  falsely  giving  in  a  charge  to  the 
KxcJtequer  far  below  his  intromissions."  We  have  already  seen 
that  Sir  John,  in  this  charge,  had  only  told  the  truth.  It  is 
needless  to  follow  this  cause  farther  than  to  say,  that  the  Privy 
Council  took  part  with  Claverhouse.  "  The  consult  of  the  Privy 
Cabal,"  nays  Fountainhal),  "thought  this  rigor  absolutely  ncces- 
siir  to  discourage  all  from  topping  or  opposing  their  military 
wmmixxioM."] 

(0.)  Hut  perhaps  the  best  of  the  numerous  facts,  illustrative  of 
this  part  of  Clavcrhouso's  character,  is  the  mode  in  which  he  tried 
to  cheat  the  Chancellor  Queensberry  out  of  the  Barony  of  Dud- 
hopo  ami  Constabulary  of  Dundee,  from  which  he  took  his  peer- 
age. This  valuable  property  had  been  gifted  to  Queensberry, 
on  condition  that  he  should  sell  it  to  Claverhouse  at  twenty 
years'  purchase.  Claverhouse  tried  to  get  rid  of  this  portion  of 
the  bargain,  by  telling  a  deliberato  falsehood,  (for  which  he  was 
reprimanded  in  open  Court,)  to  the  effect  that  Queensberry 
agreed  to  give  him  the  estate  for  nothing !  1  The  whole  history 
ot  this  curious  incident  in  this  honourable  man's  life,  is  told  with. 
great  unction  by  Fountainhall,  who  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the 
'tween  the  two  thieves.} 
1  cite  uo  more.  There  are  abundance  of  other  mate- 
r  description  in  contemporary  histories.  After 
i>  what  can  be  said  in  excuse  of  such  a  writes1  as 
■  I  Had  the  matter  lain  in  the  obscurity  of  antiquated 
-  or  required  to  be  extracted  from  the  black-letter  of 
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forgotten  tomes,  there  might  have  been  at  least  a  palliation 
pleadable.  Here  there  can  be  nothing  of  the  sort ;  for  it  is  quite 
inconceivable  how  Mr.  Aytoun  could  nave  missed  these  passages, 
in  works  which  were  before  him  when  he  wrote,  and  which  con- 
tained indices  guiding  him  with  accuracy  to  the  passages  now 
relied  on. 

In  every  way  in  which  this  gentleman's  assertions  can  be  test- 
ed, they  are  found  to  be  held  together  by  a  rope  of  sand.  Not 
merely  did  he  think  it  necessary  to  whitewash  the  Devil,  but  he 
also  sets  himself  to  prove  that  he  was  always  white.  He  has  a 
kind  of  maniacal  craze  to  run  full  tilt  against  the  vulgar  preju- 
dices entertained  by  the  world  against  murderers  and  the  ordinary 
rout  of  rascals  who  sometimes  have  long  interviews  with  the 
highest  judicial  authorities.  How  much,  for  example,  is  the 
following  in  character  with  the  lines  on  Graham  and  Sharp  ? 
Transpose  the  names,  and  the  thing  is  done  with  as  much  regard 
to  truth  and  justice  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

Speaking  of  his  Beloved,  thus  Bon  Gaultier  mourns, — 

u  Better  thou  wert  dead  before  me  ;  better,  better  .that  I  stood 

Looking  on  thy  murdered  body,  like  the  injured  Daniel  Good; 
Saw  Jack  Sheppard,  noble  stripling,  at  his  wondrous  feats  again, 
Snapping  Newgate's  bars  of  iron,  like  an  infant's  daisy  chain." 

It  is  in  the  same  style  that  we  are  treated  to  a  description  of 
the  li  accomplishments"  of  the  "  noble  stripling"  Claverhouse, — 
the  extent,  character,  and  value  of  which  we  can  test  as  well  as 
if  we  saw  him.  We  have  his  Letters  printed  from  the  originals, 
exhibiting  a  state  of  education  and  a  cultivation  of  mind  that  (as 
Mr.  Macaulay  said)  would  have  disgraced  a  washerwoman. 
Let  ns  give  a  few  morsels  from  this  collection  : — * 

"  My  Lord,  they  tell  me  that  the  one  end  of  the  bridge  of  Durab- 
frich  is  in  Galaua,  and  that  they  may  hold  conventicles  at  our  nose, 
we  not  dare  to  disspat  them,  seing  our  orders  confines  us  to  Dumfriche 
and  AnandelL"  (P.  2.) 

"  Every  body  gave  ont  that  house  for  a  bayr,  but  when  they  saw 
that  ther  was  no  quarter  for  it,  and  that  we  was  com  on  the  place, 
nobody  had  the  impodence  to  deny  it  to  have  been  built  a  purpose  for 
meeting,  and  that  upon  the  expence  of  the  comon  purse  of  the  dis- 
affected." (P.  4.) 

"  I  obeyed  the  order  about  seasing  persons  in  Galowa  that  very 
night  I  receaved  it,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  that  is  to  say,  all  that 
was  within  fourty  myles,  which  is  the  most  can  be  riden  in  on  night ; 
and  of  six  mad  search  for,  I  found  only  two."  (P.  13.) 

"  They  wer  not  preaching,  and  had  gat  away  all  there  women  and 

*  Letters  of  John  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  Viscount  of  Dundee,  with  illustrative 
documents. .  Printed  for  the  Bannatyne  Club. 
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shildring,  *  *  *  but  in  end,  they  percaiving  that  we  had  the 
better  of  them  in  skirmish,  they  resolved  a  general!  ingadgment,  and 
imediatly  advanced  with  there  foot,  the  horse  folouing ;  they  came 
throght  the  lotche,  and  the  greatest  body  of  all  made  up  against  my 
troupe."  (P.  29.) 

"  The  toun  of  Streven  drou  up  as  we  was  making  our  relrait,  and 
thoght  of  a  pass  to  cut  us  of;  but  we  took  couradgc  and  fell  to  them, 
made  them  run,  leaving  a  dousain  on  the  place.  What  these  rogues 
will  dou  yet  I  know  not,  but  the  contry  was  floking  to  them  from  all 
hands.  This  may  be  counted  the  begining  of  the  rebellion  in  my 
opinion."  (P.  SO.) 

The  spirit  of  exaggeration  in  support  of  his  hero  never  flags, 
and  so  the  only  victory  he  ever  gained  is  made  the  most  of  by  his 
zealous  eulogist.  The  battle  of  Killiecraukie — if  that  can  be 
called  a  battle  where  scarce  a  shot  was  interchanged — appears  in 
the  poet's  pages  another  Waterloo.  "  The  forces  of  the  latter 
(Dundee)  scarcely  amounted  to  one-tJiinl  of  those  of  his  antagonist, 
which  were  drawn  up  in  line  without  any  reserve."  The  very 
lowest  number  which  he  had  when  he  left  the  wilds  of  Lochaber 
were  two  thousand  five  hundred,  which  no  doubt  were  much  in- 
creased ere  he  arrived  at  Killiecraukie  ;*  and  at  the  time  when 
the  battle  was  fought,  the  common  understanding  was,  as  stated 
by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Melville,  dated 
from  Holyrood  House  on  the  28th  of  July  1689 — "  Several  in- 
ferior officers  and  soldiers  that  are  come  here  this  evening  give 
us  the  account,  that,  after  a  sharp  engagement,  Dundee  being 
much  stronger,  the  Major-General  was  quite  defeat."f  Mackay 
himself,  however,  states  that  he  thought  his  forces  were  superior 
in  number,  and  amounted  to  30004 

The  opposite  story  as  to  the  great  disproportion  of  numbers 
and  the  disadvantage  under  which  Dundee  laboured,  was  coined 
by  the  Jacobites  in  a  later  age.  It  has  been  adopted  now,  with- 
out examination,  as  suiting  the  exigency  of  modern  controversial 
argument.  Like  all  other  portions  of  the  history  of  the  single 
victory  that  ever  this  man  gained,  it  loses,  upon  analysis,  like  the 
romantic  valour  of  his  Highland  followers.  There  was  no  fight, 
nothing  of  the  character  of  a  battle.  The  whole  did  not  last 
more  than  a  few  minutes.  The  novelty  of  the  Highlanders'  dress, 
the  hideous  yell  with  which  they  advanced  to  the  attack,  threw 
Mackay's  forces  into  a  sudden  terror,  and  the  whole  fled  in  one 
disgraceful  panic.  Balfour's  battalion  did  not  fire  a  shot ;  and 
only  one-half  of  Ramsay's  were  engaged.§  Mackay  himself,  in 
writing  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  on  the  29th  of  July  1689, 

♦  Mackay*  Memoir*,  p.  457.  X  Ibid.,  p.  185. 

f  Ibid.,  Appendix,  p.  182.  §  Ibid,,  pp.  62-8. 
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says — "  There  was  no  regiment  or  troop  with  me  but  behaved 
like  the  vilest  cowards  in  nature,  except  Hastings'  and  my  Lord 
Levens',  whom  I  most  praise  at  such  a  degree  as  I  cannot  but 
blame  others,  of  whom  I  expected  more."* 

We  are  next  treated  with  witnesses  to  character,  and  the  first 
adduced  was  rather  a  curious  compound  in  his  day.  This  was 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Dr.  Monro,  who  was  expelled  from  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  who  had  such  charges  as  these 
brought  against  him : — 

"  VIII.  That  the  said  Doctor  is  given  sometimes  to  cursing  and 
swearing,  an  instance  whereof  is,  he  said  to  one  of  the  scholars, 
'  God  damn  me  if  it  were  not  for  the  gown  I  would  crush  you 
through  this  floor,'  or  to  the  like  purpose. 

"  LX.  That  the  Doctor  is  an  ordinary  neglecter  of  the  worship 
of  God  in  his  family." 

The  Doctor  is  very  candid  in  his  answer : — "  I  confess  I  could 
no  longer  forbear ;  I  went  to  the  class  where  Brown  was,  and 
called  him  to  the  upper  gallery,  and  gave  him  all  his  most  proper 
names,  and  threatened  him  if  he  did  not  immediately  beg  my 
Lady  Lockhart's  pardon  /  would  break  his  boties.9^ 

So  much  for  the  swearing  and  fighting  Doctor.  There  is, 
however,  another  "  witness"  who  was  personally  acquainted  with 
Dundee,  and  whose  testimony  is  liable  to  no  other  exception,  save 
what  may  be  cast  upon  him  in  his  capacity  of  a  gentleman  and 
a  Jacobite." — (Aytoun,  p.  328.)  The  reference  is  to  "  Memoirs 
of  Sir  Ewen  Cameron  of  LocheUl,"  and  the  ingenious  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  once  more  overshoots  the  mark  and  falls  on  the  other  side. 
He  quotes  a  passage  from  the  book,  to  prove  that  Claverhouse 
was  a  man  of  great  religion,  and  the  writer  says  he  had  it  "  from 
a  Presbyterian  lady,"  whom  he  appeal's  (if  she  were  not  Mrs. 
Harris,  as  we  much  suspect)  to  have  frightened  out  of  her  senses. 
The  writer  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Drummond,  who  from  any- 
thing we  can  discover,  knew  just  as  much  about  Claverhouse  as 
Mr.  Aytoun  does.  There  is  no  proof  he  ever  saw  him,  and  his 
book  was  published  forty  years  after  Claverhouse  was  in  his 
grave.  Mr.  Aytoun  is  here  either  chargeable  with  gasconade,  or 
with  an  error  in  thinking  that  Locheill  was  the  writer,  as  he  evi- 
dently wishes,  from  the  manner  of  his  reference,  to  impress  upon 
the  reader.  The  value  of  the  evidence  is  great,  as  will  be  seen 
by  a  specimen  :  "  There  was  no  part  of  the  Belles  Lettres  which 
lie  (Graham)  had  not  studyed  with  great  care  and  exactness ; 
he  was  much  master  in  the  epistolary  way  of  writing  !  /"  % 


*  Mackay,  p.  185. 

+  Presbyterian  Inquisition,  p.  42.      (1691.) 

X  Memoirs  of  Locheill,  p.  279. 
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ccpting  heritors,  liferenters,  burgesses,  and  preachers,  who  were 
pardoned  ?  These  were  the  only  individuals  for  whom  a  pardon 
was  necessary.  Who  else  were  the  parties  that  adhered  to  the 
Covenant,  refused  to  attend  the  curates,  and  had  become  ob- 
noxious to  Government?  If  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  burghs, 
all  the  ministers,  all  the  proprietors  of  land  and  holders  of  mort- 
gages were  refused  the  indemnity,  this  gracious  pardon  could 
only  be  of  efficacy  to  the  vagrant  beggar  who  did  not  need  it, 
and  to  some  poor  cottars  on  the  southern  mountains,  whose  in- 
significance would  have  protected  them  without  a  regal  indem- 
nity. All  the  historians  who  have  ever  touched  upon  this 
juggling  piece  of  Jesuitical  and  regal  cunning,  whieh  kept  the 
word  of  promise  to  the  ear  and  broke  it  to  the  hope,  have  founded 
upon  it,  not  as  exhibiting  the  Royal  despot  in  the  character  of  a 
lenient  father  of  his  people,  but  as  aggravating  by  hypocrisy 
the  infamy  of  his  crimes.* 

Mr.  Aytoun  turns  to  the  discussion  of  general  history,  ap- 
parently under  the  delusion  that  he  has  something  new  to  tell 
us.  He  opens  two  of  the  most  ordinary  historical  handbooks, 
extracts  therefrom  a  few  dates  and  names,  sums  up  the  total, 
and  thence  draws  his  inferences.  The  whole  is  done  with  ex- 
ceeding gravity,  and  in  fgnorance  that  everything  he  has  said 
has  been  said  and  refuted  a  hundred  times,  and  has  been  long 
laid  in  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things.  We  decline  to  enter  the 
lists  with  such  a  combatant.  But  we  tell  him  this,  that  his 
story  of  the  sufferings  of  the  good  men  who  perished  might 
have  been  spared  ;  and  even  from  such  a  writer  it  might  have 
been  anticipated  that  the  intensity  of  their  misery  would  have 
commanded  respect.  He  might  no  doubt,  by  a  little  industry, 
acquire  a  knowledge,  sufficient  at  least  to  keep  him  from  the 
unaccountable  mistakes  to  which  he  has  attached  his  name ;  but, 
in  the  meanwhile,  the  only  idea  which  he  leaves  upon  his  reader's 
mind  is  one  of  surprise  at  the  ludicrous  notion  of  defending,  in 
three  bald  pages,  the  long  history  of  massacre  and  insurrection 
which  filled  up  twenty-eight  years  of  the  blackest  period  even  of 
the  Stuart  reigns. 

We  shall  not  here  attempt  even  the  faintest  epitome  of  the 
tragedies  of  those  days,  every  one  of  which  is  calculated  to  rouse 
even  now  the  most  torpid  heart.  This  author,  however,  has 
directed  our  attention  more  particularly  to  the  Statutes  of  the 
times  of  Charles  and  James,  in  regard  to  which  an  observation 
of  some  importance  must  be  made  on  the  language  of  Mr. 
Macaulay.  That  gentleman  is  apparently  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  eager  fury  with  which  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland  backed 

*  See  Laing,  to!,  iv.  p.  156. 
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the  tyrannical  measures  of  a  furious  and  bigoted  cabal.  lie  has 
not  dived  so  minutely  into  the  history  of  this  country  as  he  did 
into  that  of  England  ;  and  accordingly  he  has  often  solved  a  puz- 
zling question  in  the  same  manner  as  did  his  predecessor  Hume, 
who  wrote  his  history  lying  on  the  sofa ;  and  who,  when  any  cir- 
cumstance required  to  be  explained!  gave  the  reason  that  seemed 
to  his  sagacity  at  the  moment  the  most  probable.  This  saved 
him  from  the  trouble  of  rising  from  his  easy  indolence,  and 
making  investigations  into  the  musty  tomes  in  which  the  infor- 
mation lay  buried.  It  is  to  the  same  cause  we  must  attribute 
Mr,  Macaulay' s  reason  for  the  slavish  sycophancy  of  the  Parlia- 
ments of  Scotland.  All  Provincial  assemblies  want  spirit  and 
independence ;  so  he  reasons.  The  Parliament  of  Scotland  was 
a  "  provincial"  assembly  ;  and  the  logical  deduction  is,  the  mean 
subserviency  of  its  members  to  the  dictation  of  Middleton's 
troopers,  or  to  debauchees  like  Lauderdale.  We  are  saved  from 
discussing  an  hypothesis  which  the  recollection  of  every  historical 
reader  is  ready  to  refute.  The  provincial  parliaments  of  France, 
the  assemblies  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  the  general  assemblies  of 
our  own  country,  all  spoke  the  language  of  independence  and 
freedom,  and  carried  out  their  decrees  with  a  resolution  worthy 
of  the  best  days  of  the  Roman  tribuneships.  It  was  not  thus  that 
our  country  was  betrayed.  A  Parliament  really  chosen  by  the 
people  would  have  represented  its  interests  and  maintained  the 
ancient  glories  of  the  Scottish  name.  We  were  betrayed,  sim- 
ply because  our  tyrants  struck  at  the  freedom  of  election.  To 
secure  a  Parliament  devoted  to  their  interests,  they  passed  a  law 
which  denied  the  right  to  vote  for  a  member  to  any  elector  who 
was  a  Presbyterian.  Hence  those  assemblies  which  for  tweuty- 
eight  years  met  in  Edinburgh,  and  assumed  the  name  and  func- 
tions of  the  legislature,  were  nothing  but  packed  clubs  of  the 
dominant  faction,  who  met  for  the  single  purpose  of  recording 
their  master's  foregone  decrees.  History,  too,  blushes  to  record 
the  fact,  that  their  labours  were  accomplished  amid  drunken 
orgies,  by  which  a  Parliament  of  profligate  ruffians  turned  the 
halls  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  into  the  bestial  abode  of  a  crew 
of  Satyrs, 

The  old  tribunals,  reared  upon  principles  of  justice,  and  regu- 
lated according  to  settled  rules  calculated  to  secure  to  every 
citizen  an  impartial  trial,  were  found  unfit  instruments  to  carry 
into  effect  those  arbitrary  decrees.  A  commission  was  therefore 
called  into  being,  like  the  Star  Chamber  of  England, — the 
story  of  whose  doings  constitutes,  by  very  much,  the  darkest  and 
the  bloodiest  chapter  of  Scottish  history  for  a  thousand  years. 
They  applied  to  respected  and  honourable  men,  guilty  of  no 
crime  under  Heaven,  but  that  of  adherence  to  deserted  truth, 
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every  variety  of  human  torture  that  could  rack  the  body  or 
pain  the  mind ;  they  spared  no  sex,  no  age ;  no  rank  or  con- 
dition escaped  their  fury,  or  extracted  leniency  from  their  pity 
or  their  compassion.  Ministers  and  peasants,  women  and  gentle 
maidens ;  even  little  children,  were  scourged  and  maimed,  sold 
as  slaves  to  the  Indies,  hanged  and  beheaded,  and  after  death 
their  remains  were  treated  with  indignities  unknown  among 
savages.  Decency  and  humanity  as  to  the  mutilated  carcasses 
of  the  slain  were  alike  forgotten ;  as  was  of  course  the  law  which; 
mindful  of  our  mortality,  forbids  the  living  to  disturb  the  ashes 
of  the  dead,  and  employs  the  instinctive  veneration  which  we 
have  for  their  remains,  to  impress  men  with  an  awful  sense  of 
that  futurity  in  which  the  dead  are  yet  alive.  We  shall  not  enter 
into  the  details  of  these  things.  They  are  recorded  in  the  pages 
of  many  contemporary  historians.  Wodrow  has  given  them  with 
'  unaffected  simplicity,  from  the  mouths  of  the  surviving  victims 
of  the  persecution.  Defoe  has  told  them  with  that  inimitable 
skill  which  enabled  him  to  give  to  the  driest  narrative  pf  facts 
all  the  interest  of  a  work  of  genius.  Fountainl^ll  and  the  fugi- 
tive literature  of  the  day,  have  preserved  to  our  timp  the  passing 
impression  which  the  sceijes  created.  To  these  we  refer  for 
details  which  we  willingly  pmit.  Let  any  one  come  from  the 
perusal  of  them  and  tell  us,  if  the  insurrections  which  they 
created  were  not  justified  by  every  law,  human  and  divine.  Mr. 
Aytoun  has  said  truly,  that  "  these  insurrections  had  their  origin 
in  a  deeper  cause  than  religious  dissent  or  local  turbulence." 
They  had,  indeed)  their  origin  in  the  great  law  of  self-defence. 
Subjection  to  rulers,  the  duty  of  allegiance  and  submission  are 
at  an  end  the  moment  rulers  loose  the  bonds  of  civil  society,  by 
forgetting  the  attributes  of  human  beings.  Upon  no  other  prin- 
ciple ean  the  Bevplution  be  defended  ;  and  upon  no  other  prin- 
ciple is  it  possible  tp  maintain,  that  civil  government  could  last 
for  a  single  how, 

In  1681,  Mr.  Aytouu's  hero,  the  Duke  of  York,  came  as 
Commissioner  to  Edinburgh ;  and  we  find  his  presence  signal- 
ized, pot  as  Mr.  Aytoun  tells  us  was  the  tendency  of  his  nature, 
by  indulgence  tp  persecuted  fanatics,  but  by  an  increased  severity 
in  the  Jaws,  and  an  aggravated  cruelty  in  their  enforcement  and 
application.  The  fines  for  field  conventicles  were  doubled ;  and 
landlords  were  ordered  to  dismiss  tenants,  and  masters  ser- 
vants, tainted  with  the  heresy  of  the  persecuted  religion.  In 
the  (rue  spirit  of  the  most  abject  adulation,  this  Parliament  of 
drunken  troopers  smd  servants  of  all  work  to  the  great  men, 
aided  and  abetted  by  a  pusillanimous  nobility,  resigned  all  the 
liberties  which  their  fathers  had  obtained  for  us,  and  gave  all 
jurisdictiQUi  in  my  cause  whatever,  to  the  King.    It  is  not  mi- 
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worthy  of  remark,  that  this  man,  whom  for  some  wise  purpose 
an  inscrutable  Providence  had  raised  to  be  sovereign  of  a  great 
empire,  had  so  far  forgot  decency  as  to  sit  unmoved  in  the  tor- 
ture-chamber enjoying  the  agonies  of  poor  suffering  human 
nature.  The  instruments  of  torture  are  yet  preserved  in  our 
Antiquarian  Museums,  and  the  tales  which  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  of  the  mode  in  which  they  were  used,  are  so  dreadful 
as  not  merely  to  shock  our  humanity,  but  almost  to  stagger  our 
belief.  The  crisis  came ;  a  number  of  the  more  energetic  and 
determined  of  the  Presbyterian  body,  weary  of  an  existence  des- 
titute of  every  comfort,  deprived  of  home,  of  property,  of  rest, 
at  last  resorted  to  the  inalienable  rights  of  mankind,  and  pro- 
claimed to  the  world,  that,  as  they  were  treated  with  an  inhu- 
manity beyond  all  law,  they  renounced  all  allegiance  to  the 
rulers  who  oppressed  them.  They  were  few  in  number,  but  they 
were  resolute  in  spirit.  They  flourished  chiefly  among  the 
southern  mountains ;  and  having  drawn  the  sword,  they  cer- 
tainly threw  away  the  scabbard.  From  modern  historians  they 
have  received  but  moderate  justice.  Even  the  friendly  ]xm  of 
M'Crie  refers  to  them  rather  to  excuse  than  to  defend ;  and 
they  have  been  held  up  to  the  detestation  of  subsequent  times, 
as  they  were  in  their  own,  as  a  kind  of  wild  fanatics,  the  enemies 
of  the  human  race.  Honour  to  their  calumniated  memory ! 
They  deserved  a  better  fate  while  living,  and  more  friendly  his- 
torians now  that  they  belong  to  history.  There  were  men 
among  them  of  solid  virtue  and  solid  sense,  of  religious  faith  and 
religious  earnestness,  of  hardy  independence  and  generous  pride. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  enter  into  an  inquiry  as  to  their 
principles  or  their  deeds ;  but  this  we  will  say,  that  if  such  atro- 
cities by  Government  were  perpetrated  in  our  day,  a  week 
would  not  elapse  before  a  declaration  of  similar  import  would  be 
issued,  signed  and  supported  by  a  million  hands,  as  strong  and 
as  determined  in  its  purpose  as  was  that  which  has  rendered 
famous  the  memory  of  Cameron  and  Cargill. 

The  reign  of  James  the  Seventh  was  opened  with  the  same 
spirit  with  which  his  brother  s  ended.  The  war  of  races  and  the 
misrule  of  factions  increased  in  bitterness.  He  brought  a  savage 
host  from  the  Highlands  upon  the  west,  who  hunted  the  pea- 
santry in  the  fields  as  if  they  were  wild  beasts,  and  shot  them 
without  trial,  or  sentence,  or  warning  of  any  kind.  Their  dying 
struggles  were  unseen  and  unsoothed,  and  not  even  a  coffin  or  a 
shroud  was  given  to  their  remains  to  distinguish  them  from  so 
many  dogs  upon  a  dunghill.  Some  were  taken  indeed  and 
carried  to  prison,  and  thence  to  execution,  without  form  of  law 
or  notice  given  them  of  their  approaching  death.  Some  had 
their  ears  cut  off,  and  were  sold  as  slaves,  and  many  others 
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were  confined  in  the  damp  vaults  of  the  ruined  castle  of 
Dunottar. 

Upon  the  7th  of  May,  in  the  first  Parliament  of  this  reign, 
was  passed  the  crowning  atrocity  of  all  the  atrocious  measures  of 
the  two  reigns,  in  what  Mr.  Aytoun  calls  "the  Act  against 
conventicles,  which  has  been  so  much  abused."*  It  declared 
that  all  who  should  preach  in  houses  or  in  the  fields,  and  all 
hearers  in  the  fields  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  should  be 
punished  with  death.  These  meetings  were  in  the  Act  called 
"  rendezvouses  of  rebellion,"  and  this  rhetorical  flourish  of  Sir 
George  Mackenzie  was  afterwards  taken  advantage  of  by  such 
persons  as  Mr.  Aytoun,  to  term  people  rebels  who  were  guilty 
of  no  other  crime  than  that  of  hearing  the  gospel  preached  by  a 
pious  minister  of  their  own  faith. 

In  referring  to  this  Statute,  Mr.  Aytoun  says,  that  "  in  no  way 
can  it  be  shown  that  he  (John  Brown)  suffered  on  account  of 
his  religious  tenets,  and  it  is  very  well  worthy  of  observation  that 
the  Act  against  conventicles,  which  has  been  so  much  abused, 
was  not  passed  by  the  Scottish  Parliament  until  several  days 
after  the  date  in  question."!  It  is  difficult  to  make  out  what 
is  the  author's  meaning  or  what  he  wishes  to  prove.  His  argu- 
ment appears  to  be  that  Brown  was  murdered  before  the  7th  of 
May ;  and  in  making  that  statement  ho  did  it  with  authority. 
Wodrow  gives  tiie  precise  day  of  that  month  on  which  the 
tragedy  happened.  If  that  writer  be  correct,  it  could  only  just 
amount  to  this,  that  the  act  of  Claverhouse  was  all  the  more 
unjustifiable,  in  respect  that  having  killed  his  victim  before  the 
7th  of  May  he  did  it  without  any  countenance  whatever  of 
legal  title. 

The  great  cause  of  the  prostration  of  the  national  liberties  of  Scot- 
land in  the  two  last  of  the  Stuart  reigns,  is  traceable  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  people  had  no  leader,  to  give  to  their  ill-regu- 
lated sallies  the  vigour  and  unity  of  a  consistent  action.  Peden, 
Cameron,  and  Cargill,  the  most  conspicuous  figures  in  the  picture 
of  that  time,  had  little  practical  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  were 
calculated  rather  to  excite  to  enthusiasm  than  to  direct  and  con- 
trol a  popular  insurrection.  On  all  sides  there  was  a  want 
of  original  activity  in  planning  a  systematic  opposition,  while 
there  was  every  disposition  to  make  the  second  move  rather  than 
the  first.  There  was  plenty  of  feeling  and  of  impulse, — enough 
of  individual  resolution, — but  that  was  all.  The  will  of  each  in- 
dividual man  counted  as  much  as  that  of  another,  and  the  mass 
were  driven  along,  according  to  the  fever  of  the  moment,  either 
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lhto  the  disgrace  of  submission,  or  the  folly  of  imprudent  insurrec* 
tion.  Thus  their  energy  ebbed  away,  and  thus  it  was,  that  th£ 
ancient  glories  of  our  country  perished  from  the  want  of  sotne 
One  to  emnlate  the  example,  and  to  achieve  the  triumphs*  of  the 
heroes  and  statesmen  of  Bannockburn  and  the  Reformation.  It 
is  seldom  indeed  that  we  see  so  great  an  occasion  without  its  hero 
— a  Luther,  a  Calvin*  a  Bonaparte,  a  Wallace,  or  a  Knox.  They 
have  commonly  arisen  when  they  were  needed.  The  necessities 
of  the  time  develop  the  royalty  of  genius,  the  last  resource  of  a 
fallen  people.  The  great  men  who  have  risen  above  thgir  fel- 
lows— kings  in  reality,  though  denied  the  name — who  truly  reign 
by  the  force  of  character  and  the  greatness  of  thought,  are  called 
frdtn  their  obscurity  by  events  of  which  they  take  the  command. 
The  calamity,  however,  is  here — that,  without  ancestors  and 
without  descendants,  alone  of  their  race,  their  mission  fulfilled 
they  disappear,  and  leave  the  world  to  find  a  new  hero,  when  it 
has  nothing  but  enthusiasts  or  knaves. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  undisciplined  peasantry 
uniformly  fell  before  the  systematic  operations  of  regular  troops, 
and  the  stern  and  regular  discipline  of  military  authority.  The 
temporary  dominion  of  religious  chiefs  was  shattered  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  incapacity  at  the  first  call  for  action.  Yet  the  battle 
of  Drumclog  snows  how  much  might  have  been  effected,  by  a 
little  training,  with  such  apt  scholars  as  the  conquerors  of  tnat 
day. 

But  we  must  leave  Mr.  Aytoun  and  his  book, — a  book  with  a 
bad  moral.  If  it  can  be  honestly  defended,  Mr.  Aytoun's  heroes 
maybe  envied  the  possession  of  an  elastic  morality,  which  combines 
the  dignity  of  virtue  with  the  convenience  of  crime,  and  makes 
moral  excellence  depend  upon  the  amount  of  injury  inflicted  on 
mankind.  To  hold  up  to  honour  the  horde  of  executioners 
who  served  the  Stuarts,  is  to  ridicule  the  first  principles  of 
moral  justice.  The  men  thus  praised  sinned  not  merely  against 
their  own  age,  but  against  posterity,  and  when  the  consequences 
of  their  crimes  are  over,  the  evil  of  their  example  remains. 
To  write  of  them  as  is  done  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Aytoun,  is 
to  advocate  a  degradation  of  the  standard  of  virtue,  a  callous- 
ness of  moral  feeling,  and  a  leniency  of  moral  disapprobation, 
which  either  argues  a  want  of  sense,  or  something  worse. 
Could  there  be  in  all  the  earth  a  sadder  sight  than  that  of  the 
outcast  Covenanters — broken  hearts  and  fortunes,  high  spirits 
still  untamed,  minds  driven  by  despair  to  ruin  and  decay,  good 
natures  soured  by  the  oppression  that  makes  a  wise  man  mad, 
and  a  greater  pestilence  than  ever  scourged  the  body  still  re- 
mained— that  which  corrupted  a  people's  mind,  and  poisoned 
the  generous  life-blood  of  a  nation's  heart.    The  war  thus  fought 
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was  one  of  a  memorable  order,  waged,  not  to  oppose  the  ambi- 
tion of  kings,  but  to  vindicate  the  pristine  rights  of  human  na- 
ture— a  conflict  between  the  ferocious  demands  of  an  organized 
minority,  leagued  together  not  merely  for  the  acquisition  of  sub- 
stantial empire  over  the  fortunes  and  actions  of  the  people*  but  for 
the  extinction  of  the  freedom  of  human  thought, — and  the  stern  op- 
position of  the  other  party,  which  took  its  stand  behind  established 
and  traditionary  compacts,  and  the  natural  rights  of  mankind. 
The  mind  prostrates  itself,  in  the  contemplation  of  this  scene, 
before  the  awful  divinity  of  suffering',  and  worships,  with  un- 
affected awe,  the  despair  of  a  whole  people.  It  was  strange, 
indeed,  to  see  an  ancient  kingdom,  civilized  for  a  thousand  years, 
passing  into  a  state  of  worse  than  pristine  barbarism,  covered 
with  beggars,  scourged  by  famine,  its  fields  left  uncultivated, 
and  hundreds  escaping  to  a  new  wofld,  to  found  there  a  new 
empire. 

And  all  this  Was  done  by  "  the  Scottish  Cavaliers."  And 
what  were  they  ?  A  faction  against  their  king,  when  they  were 
not  his  slaves — the  dirt  under  his  feet,  or  the  poniard  in  his 
heart.  Try  them  by  their  actions  or  their  motives ;  analyze  their 
greatness  and  their  littleness,  their  glory  and  their  shame,  their 
position,  their  triumphs  and  misfortunes,  their  failures  and  their 
vices*  and  how  many  true  heroes,  noble  spirits,  worthy  of  immor- 
tality, will  stand  the  winnowing!  Turn  the  fanners,  and  how  many 
are  blown  away  as  chaff  I  how  many  are  remembered  only  to  be 
execrated  by  every  honest  heart !  And  yet — let  them  sleep  in 
peace  in  their  bloody  graves — they  are  not  so  bad  as  the  writer 
who  can  find  a  subject  for  ribald  jeers  in  the  dying  agonies  of 
martyred  Covenanters,  who,  taken  all  in  all,  will  ever  stand  in 
history  as  the  glorious  impersonation  of  a  mighty  struggle — the 
incarnation  of  a  heroic  nationality,  and  a  generous  cause. 
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Art.  II. — 1.  Tlie  Westminster  lieuieio  for  1828,  and  Tlie  Lon- 
don Review  for  1829. 

2.  Poor-Law,  Factory,  Constabulary,  and  various  Sanitary  Re- 
ports, from  1833  to  1850. 

No  public  man  of  the  present  day  is  more  justly  an  object  of 
general  attention  and  interest  than  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick.  He 
is  the  type  of  a  remarkable  class  of  men,  the  specimens  of  which 
have  at  no  time  been  numerous.  To  him,  more  properly  than 
to  most  of  his  contemporaries,  may  be  applied  the  name  of  Re- 
former ;  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  mention  another  public  man 
possessing  so  pre-eminenfly  the  passion  and  the  genius  for  rec- 
tification. His  walk,  however,  is  peculiar;  and  the  vague  name 
of  Reformer  would  by  no  means  describe  it.  In  the  first  place, 
Mr.  Chadwick  is  not  specially  what  would  be  called  a  Political 
Reformer ;  that  is,  whatever  may  be  his  political  views  and  con- 
nexions, it  is  not  to  political  discussions  that  his  instinct  leads 
him — the  questions  of  suffrage  and  the  abstract  rights  of  the 
people  in  the  matter  of  government,  are  not  the  questions  that 
particularly  interest  him.  Neither,  again,  is  he  a  Social  Re- 
former after  the  Parisian  school.  It  is  not  with  general  theories 
of  human  society  that  he  occupies  himself;  and  ample  as  his 
qualifications  are  for  pronouncing  opinions  on  such  schemes  as 
those  of  Louis  Blanc  and  Fourier,  it  is  not  as  a  critic  of  such 
schemes  that  he  has  cared  to  distinguish  himself.  Finally,  it  is 
not  among  the  intellectual  or  spiritual  Reformers  of  our  time  that 
Mr.  Chadwick  has  his  place.  A  decided  advocate  as  he  is  of 
popular  education,  nay,  having  furnished  perhaps  more  terrible 
demonstrations  of  the  necessity  of  popular  education  than  any 
man  living,  he  touches  such  questions  only  in  as  far  as  they  arc 
adjacent  to  and  lie  around  the  special  field  of  his  own  researches. 
That  field  is  the  field  of  material  reforms.  It  is  with  what  are 
called  the  material  interests  of  our  country  that  Mr.  Chadwick 
chiefly  concerns  himself.  That — given  on  the  one  hand,  the  exist- 
ing British  island  with  its  existing  capabilities,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  existing  British  population,  with  its  existing  habits 
and  tendencies,  and  its  existing  means  of  improving  those — 
labour  should  be  expended  upon  the  object  of  bringing  these 
two  things  into  closer  and  more  perfect  adaptation,  the  one  to 
the  other,  so  as  to  produce  a  greater  amount  of  national  health, 
wealth,  comfort,  and  longevity,  than  has  yet  been  seen  among 
us :  such,  somewhat  abstractly  stated,  is  the  sum  of  Mr.  Chad- 
wick's  views  and  endeavours.    His  specific  walk  may,  therefore! 
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be  said  to  be  that  of  Administrative  or  Practical,  as  distinct  from 
Organic' or  Theoretical  Reform,  Of  the  names  that  occur  to  us 
as  distinguished  for  the  same  kind  of  talent  as  that  for  which 
Mr.  Chadwick  is  known  amongst  ourselves,  the  most  illustrious 
are  those  of  Turgot  and  Count  Rumford.  Seeing,  now,  that  it 
is  towards  men  of  this  stamp  that  society  must  naturally  be  look- 
ing in  these  days  of  revolution,  as  towards  gauges  of  what  is 
sound  and  applicable  amid  wholesale  seas  of  theory,  we  cannot, 
as  we  conceive,  do  our  readers  a  greater  service  than  by  pre- 
senting them  with  a  succinct  sketch  of  the  life  and  labours  of 
the  eminent  public  servant  whose  name  we  have  thus  introduced 
to  them. 

Mr.  Chadwick  is  a  Lancashire  man,  having  been  born,  wc 
believe  in  1801,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Manchester.  Of 
the  true  manufacturing  stock  that  constitutes  the  staple  of  the 
population  of  Lancashire,  he  came  to  London  early,  and  there 
ne  received  the  greater  part  of  his  education.  Having  chosen 
the  law  for  his  profession,  he  was  enrolled  as  a  student  of  the 
Inner  Temple  in  his  twenty-fifth  or  twenty-sixth  year.  During 
the  period  of  his  legal  studies  he  maintained,  like  many  other 
law-students  then  and  now,  an  incidental  connexion  with  the 
newspaper  press ;  and  it  was  then,  and  partly  in  this  capacity, 
that  he  first  directed  his  attention  to  the  class  of  subjects  that  he 
has  since  made  peculiarly  his  own.  Having  among  his  acquaint- 
ances many  medical  students,  as  well  as  persons  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  he  acquired  a  greater  amount  of  miscellaneous 
knowledge  than  usually  falls  to  the  share  of  a  young  man  pre- 
paring for  the  Bar ;  and  carrying,  as  he  did,  into  the  midst  of 
this  knowledge,  a  decided  statistical  bent,  and  a  decided  spirit 
of  improvement,  it  was  not  long  before  he  settled  with  himself 
certain  conclusions  of  a  general  nature,  affecting  important  so- 
cial interests,  and  yet  continually  traversed  in  the  ordinary 
routine  of  social  procedure.  Accordingly  his  first  public  writ- 
ing, a  paper  on  "  Life- Assurance,"  in  the  Westminster  Review 
for  April  1828,  was  an  uncompromising  attack  on  an  established 
abuse. 

During  the  years  1824-27,  a  good  deal  of  public  attention  was 
expended  on  the  subject  of  Benefit  or  Friendly  Societies.  Two 
Parliamentary  Reports  were  issued  on  the  subject,  the  one  in 
1825,  the  other  in  1827.  In  the  course  of  the  investigations 
that  preceded  these  reports,  the  sufficiency  of  the  Tables  tlien  in 
use  for  the  insurance  of  life  by  most  Insurance  Companies  was 
called  in  question.  These  Tables,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Northampton  Tables,  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  celebrated  ma- 
thematician Dr.  Price,  from  data  furnished  by  the  burial  registers 
of  the  parish  of  All  Saints,  Northampton,  from  the  year  1735 
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to  1780  inclusive.  Now,  it  was  contended  by  many  eminent 
statisticians  that,  however  accurately  these  Tables  had  been  pre- 
pared, yet,  founded  as  they  were  on  data  so  purely  local,  and 
referring  as  they  did  to  so  remote  a  period,  they  had  necessa- 
rily ceased  to  be  trustworthy.  From  a  comparison  of  them  with 
one  or  two  other  sets  of  Tables  that  had  been  prepared  subse 
quently  from  other  data,  as  well  as  from  certain  theoretical  con- 
siderations that  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  value  of  life  had  in- 
creased in  this  country  since  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century, 
it  was  shrewdly  suspected  by  the  statisticians  in  question  that 
the  Northampton  Tables  represented  the  probabilities  of  life, 
particularly  in  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  and  in  those  classes 
particularly  at  the  earlier  and  middle  periods  of  life,  at  too  low 
a  figure ;  and  consequently  that  the  public  at  large  were  paying 
too  dear  for  their  insurances,  and  the  Insurance  Companies  reap- 
ing very  exorbitant  profits.  Thus,  according  to  the  Northamp- 
ton Tables,  the  probable  duration  of  a  life  already  at  twenty, 
was  33.43  years,  that  of  a  life  at  thirty  was  28.27  years,  and 
that  of  a  life  at  forty  was  23.08  years ;  whereas,  according  to 
calculations  founded  on  the  experience  of  the  very  companies 
that  were  using  these  Tables,  the  probable  durations  of  three 
such  lives  were  41.05  years,  33.97  years,  and  27.39  yearg  respec- 
tively. Nor  were  the  Insurance  Companies  quite  ignorant  of 
this  suspected  conflict  between  their  experience  and  their  prin- 
ciples, for  it  was  a  notorious  fact  that  companies  that  had  grown 
rich  by  the  use  of  the  old  tables  in  the  operation  of  insuring 
lives,  would  not  use  these  Tables  in  the  converse  operation  of 
granting  annuities.  Thus,  if  the  same  man  who,  insuring  his 
life  at  twenty,  had  to  pay  as  if  he  had  but  33.43  years  to  live, 
had  wished  to  purchase  a  life-annuity,  he  would  have  found  the 
probable  duration  of  his  life  in  the  company's  estimation  sud- 
denly extended,  and  the  balance  doubtless  set  down  to  the  no- 
tion that  all  annuitants  live  long.  And  here  the  private  com- 
panies were  wiser  than  the  Government.  In  the  sale  of  Govern- 
ment annuities  the  Northampton  Tables  were  acted  on.  Hence, 
were  it  true  that  these  Tables  were  no  longer  accurate,  there 
arose  the  startling  inference,  that  in  the  sale  of  Government  an- 
nuities there  was  a  constant  waste  of  public  money.  Mr.  Fin- 
laison,  the  actuary  of  the  National  Dett  Office,  had  repeatedly 
urged  this  fact  on  the  notice  of  the  Government,  and  had  even 
submitted  a  calculation  by  which  it  appeared  that,  in  the  month 
of  April  1827,  the  loss  to  the  Sinking  Fund,  arising  from  this 
very  discrepancy  between  the  presumed  and  the  actual  rate  of 
mortality  among  Government  annuitants,  amounted  to  £8000 
a-week.  Authorities,  however,  were  not  wanting  on  the  other 
side.     Mr.  W.  Morgan,  for  example,  actuary  to  the  Equitable 
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Society)  the  wealthiest  and  most  extensive  institution  of  the 
kind  in  Europe,  maintained,  both  through  the  press  and  in  evi- 
dence before  the  Committee  on  Friendly  Societies,  that  Dr. 
Priced  Tables  stiH  held  good,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  for 
altering  thfctti.  This  opinion,  which  Mr.  Morgan  advanced  on 
the  strength  of  his  experience  in  the  Equitable,  was  backed  by 
other  practical  men,  particularly  by  Mr.  W.  Glenny,  secretary 
to  numerous  Benefit  Societies,  ana  Mr.  W.  Frend,  actuary  to 
the  Rock  Life  Insurance  Company* 

It  was  to  the  question  thus  stirred  that  Mr.  Ghadwick  ad- 
dressed himself  in  the  paper  in  the  Westmiiister.     Adopting  the 
affirmative  view  of  the  question,  namely,  that  the  Northampton 
Tables  did  represent  the  probabilities  of  life  in  this  country  at 
too  low  a  figure,  he  supported  this  view  by  a  mass  of  facts  and 
reasonings  such  as  had  hardly  been  accumulated  on  the  point 
before.    The  chief  value  of  the  article,  however,  consisted  in  the 
thorough  and  explicit  assertion  that  it  made  of  the  abstract  prin> 
ciple  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  controversy — to  wit, 
that  the  duration  of  life  at  any  locality  being  determined  by 
the  surrounding  circumstances,  and  civilisation  having,  on  the 
whole,  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  activity  of  such  circumstances 
as  are  noxious,  human  life  must,  on  the  whole,  in  any  progress 
sive  community,  exhibit  a  tendency  to  increase  in  value.     This 
important  proposition,  which  had  become  clear  to  Mr.  Ghadwick 
during  his  previous  studies,  and  especially  in  the  course  of  his 
conferences  with  his  Aberdeenshire  friend,  the  well-known  Dr. 
James  Mitchell,  was  verified  in  the  paper  by  a  variety  of  con* 
^derations  all  supporting  its  a  prion  likelihood.      Casting  a 
glance*  for  example,  over  the  period  that  had  elapsed  since  the 
preparation  of  the  Northampton  Tables,  Mr.  Ghadwick  enume- 
rated various  special  causes  that  had  begun  to  operate  during 
that  period ;  which  causes  must,  according  to  all  medical  and 
popular  experience,  have  contributed  to  lengthen  life.     Such 
causes  were  vaccination,  the  diminution  of  the  ancestral  vice  of 
hard  drinking,  the  institution  of  savings'  banks,  the  increase 
of  habits  of  cleanliness,  the  improvement  of  medical  science, 
the  better  construction  of  streets  and  houses,  &c.     In  corrobo- 
ration of  the  same  truth,  Mr.  Ghadwick  appealed  to  the  experi- 
ence of  foreign  countries ;  and  especially  to  that  of  France,  as 
follows : — 

"  According  to  a  document  which  the  men  of  science  in  France 
treat  as  satisfactory  evidence,  it  appears  that  the  annual  deaths  in 
Paris  during  the  c  Age  of  Chivalry/  (the  fourteenth  century,)  was 
one  in  Bixteen  or  seventeen.  During  the  seventeenth  century  it  was 
one  in  twenty-live  or  twenty-six;  and  in  1824,  it  was  one  in  82.62, 
When  the  other  parts  of  France  were  added  to  the  capital,  the  pro- 
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portion  of  deaths  appeared  still  farther  to  have  decreased ;  and, 
throughout  the  whole  of  France,  the  deaths  during  1781  were  one 
in  twenty-nine.  During  the  five  years  preceding  1825,  it  was  one 
in  thirty-nine.  We  have  not  the  whole  materials  before  us  to 
enable  us  to  determine  accurately ;  but  the  total  results  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  men  of  science  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  that 
the  value  of  life  has  doubled  in  France  since  '  le  bon  vieux  tenis,' 
and  gained  nearly  one-third  since  the  Revolution.'' 

It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  more  minutely  the  contents  of  the 
paper  on  "  Life  Insurance,"  nor  to  trace  the  effects  of  the  agi- 
tation with  which  it  was  connected,  in  reforming  the  practice 
both  of  the  Insurance  Companies  and  of  the  Government  annuity 
office.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  main  practical  object  of  the 
paper,  an  object  not  yet  fully  accomplished,  was  to  press  upon 
Government  the  duty  of  attending,  in  so  far  as  it  legitimately 
could,  to  the  elaboration  of  the  whole  question  of  insurance 
against  disease  and  mortality — as,  for  example,  first,  by  a  vigi- 
lant scrutiny  into  the  constitution  and  principles  of  existing  In- 
surance Societies,  more  particularly  of  Benefit  Societies  for  the 
working-classes,  so  as  to  prevent  the  ruin  and  desolation  too 
frequently  caused  by  the  failure  of  such  institutions ;  and,  se- 
condly, bv  the  establishment  of  such  a  complete  system  of  regis- 
tration of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  as  might  furnish  data 
for  more  equitable  and  special  tables  of  insurance  than  were  yet 
obtainable.  It  is  important,  however,  to  remark,  that  the  very 
principle  of  the  extensibility  of  life  by  the  alteration  of  its  external 
conditions  which  Mr.  Chad  wick  expounded  thus  early,  bringing 
it  to  bear  on  the  disposition  of  those  vast  masses  of  money  that 
are  governed  by  the  insurance  tables,  he  has  carried  forward 
with  him  during  his  whole  subsequent  career,  giving  it  a  breadth 
and  development  that  he  could  hardly  have  anticipated  himself, 
and  applying  it  with  wonderful  effect  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
most  diverse  social  phenomena.  Of  this,  more  hereafter ;  mean- 
while let  us  take  leave  of  the  paper  by  quoting  from  it  one  or 
two  parenthetical  sentences  of  a  general  nature,  satirical  of  the 
boasted  skill  of  the  so-called  "  Practical  Men,"  into  which  Mr. 
Chadwick  was  tempted  by  the  gross  ignorance  displayed  by 
some  of  the  practical  men  whose  opinions  he  encountered  in  the 
course  of  the  Insurance  controversy. 

"  Under  the  evil  influence  of  the  habit  of  parroting,  which  is  ac- 
quired under  a  common  education,  almost  every  person  is  taught  his 
avocation  according  to  fixed  rules,  and  is  made  to  believe  that  the 
existing  practice,  whatever  it  be,  is  the  best  possible.  Before  he  has 
time  to  form  an  opinion  for  himself,  the  associations  and  belief  chosen 
for  hi  in  by  others  become  so  strongly  impressed  on  his  mind  by  habit, 
as,  in  a  great  measure,  to  destroy  his  power  of  forming,  or  even  of  en- 
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tertaining  any  new  combinations  on  the  subject.  Hence,  perhaps,  it 
is,  that  the  most  important  improvements  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
have  been  made  not  by  '  regularly-educated  practical  men/  but  by 
persons  trained  up  to  other  pursuits.  The  greatest  improvements  in 
agriculture  have  been  made  by  persons  bred  up  in  cities.  The  best 
laws  are  made  by  persons  who  are  not  practical  lawyers.  *  *  * 
As  an  instance  of  the  operation  of  the  causes  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded, as  incapacitating  men  of  extensive  practice,  and  even  of  some- 
thing more  than  mere  routine,  from  forming  a  conception  of  any 
change  or  improvement,  we  may  mention  the  recent  case  of  Sir  James 
Scarlett.  It  may  be  recollected  that,  a  short  time  ago,  a  complaint 
was  made  in  Parliament  that  the  fees  extorted  from  prisoners  at  the 
Sessions  were  so  considerable,  that  the  Court  and  jury,  from  motives 
of  compassion,  conspired  to  convict  a  poor  man,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  fined  a  shilling,  and  be  discharged  from  further  payments. 
Sir  James  Scarlett  hereupon  rose :  he  candidly  admitted  and  lamented 
the  existence  of  the  evil,  but  declared  (and  we  fully  believe  in  the 
sincerity  of  the  declaration)  that  he  could  not  see  how  it  could  be  re- 
medied !  Mr.  Peel  ventured  to  say,  in  reply  to  the  greatest  of  practi- 
cal lawyers,  that  he  humbly  *  conceived  the  evil  might  be  remedied 
by  abolishing  the  fees*  We  have  heard  of  another  practical  man  of 
the  same  class,  who,  on  hearing  that  in  Holland  no  distinction  was 
made  between  real  and  personal  property,  expressed  his  supreme 
surprise  at  such  deplorable  barbarism.  Such  a  practical  man  is 
about  as  competent  to  judge  of  the  work  of  codification,  or  the  sub- 
stitution of  any  well-systematized  body  of  laws  for  the  incongruous 
jumble  in  the  administration  of  which  he  is  practised,  as  a  well-prac- 
tised hackney-coachman  or  chairman  could,  from  his  practice,  be 
fitted  to  judge  of  a  comprehensive  plan  of  direct  and  convenient 
streets,  devised  by  a  Sir  Christopher  Wren  for  the  rebuilding  of  an 
old,  ill-built,  confused  city,  or  even  part  of  a  city,  with  the  obscure 
terms  of  which,  its  barbarous  names,  and  the  slang  and  usage  of  the 
frequenters,  the  said  practical  man  was  familiar.  Such  men  are  use- 
ful and  often  meritorious  in  their  proper  places ;  which  are  neither 
in  the  Legislature,  nor,  we  make  bold  to  say,  on  the  Bench.  Such 
men  may  suggest  the  straitening  of  an  awkward  turn,  the  stopping  up 
of  a  hole  in  which  they  are  themselves  jolted,  or  the  removal  of  a  wall 
against  which  they  have  run  their  own  heads ;  but  the  formation  of 
new,  plain,  and  direct  roads,  and  especially  any  great  convenience,  or 
magnificent  simplicity  of  combinations,  are  as  much  beyond  their  com- 
prehensions, as  they  are  foreign  to  their  habits.  From  such  minds 
comprehensive  legislation,. or  decisions  upon  enlarged  principles,  never 
did  and  never  will  proceed." 

About  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  foregoing  article  in 
the  Westminster,  Mr.  Chadwick  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill,  then  a  very  young  man,  and  a  contributor  to 
the  same  Review.  Through  Mr.  Mill  he  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Senior,  since  well  Known  for  his  writings  in  Political 
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Economy,  and  who  was  at  that  time  engaged,  together  with  Dr. 
Whately,  now  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  bringing  out  the  Lon- 
don Review,  the  nominal  editor  of  which  was  Mr.  Blanco  White. 
To  this  periodical  Mr.  Chadwick  in  1829  contributed  two  pa- 
pers— the  one  on  "  Preventive  Police,"  the  other  on  "  The  Ad- 
ministration of  Medical  Charities  in  France."  In  the  second 
paper,  which  was  in  effect  a  criticism  of  the  French  medical 
charities,  certain  general  principles  for  the  administration  of  such 
charities  were  set  forth.  The  paper  on  "  Preventive  Police" 
was  even  more  important. 

At  that  time,  tne  Old  Police  System,  which  was  essentially 
an  inheritance  from  Anglo-Saxon  times,  patched  up  and  compli- 
cated by  the  shifts  and  contrivances  of  centuries,  still  prevailed 
over  the  country.  Bursting  the  paltry  meshes  of  such  a  system, 
crime  had  increased  and  was  increasing  at  a  fearful  rate.  And 
no  wonder,  when  we  consider  what  the  system  was.  Originally 
it  had  been  nearly  perfect.  An  agricultural  population  thinly 
spread  over  the  country ;  this  population  divided  into  small  sec- 
tions or  neighbourhoods,  each  comprising  a  limited  number  of 
families,  all  known  to  each  other;  and  the  members  of  each 
such  neighbourhood,  all  bound  to  each  other  and  to  the  State 
to  prevent  crime  within  their  bounds,  to  keep  an  eye  upon  the 
movements  of  suspicious-looking  strangers,  and  to  hunt  down 
criminals,  under  pain  of  personal  damages  in  case  of  neglect — 
such  was  the  ancient  police-system  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  state  of  society  it  appears  to  have  answered 
admirably.  Retaining  the  spirit  of  this  piece-meal  system,  so 
consonant  with  that  sturdy  liking  for  local  as  distinct  from  cen- 
tral administration  which  characterizes  the  Germanic  nations, 
the  later  English  had  only  yielded  so  far  to  the  necessities  of  a 
growing  community,  as  to  relieve  the  individual  inhabitants  of 
parishes  and  districts  from  much  of  the  burden  of  repressing  and 
detecting  crime,  and  to  cast  it  on  special  officers  appointed,  one 
or  more  in  each  district,  and  called  constables.  A  thin  sprink- 
ling of  annually  elected  constables  over  the  counties,  and  closer 
knots  ofSnore  permanent  functionaries  under  different  names  in 
the  larger  towns — such  was  the  aspect  of  the  English  police 
system  prior  to  1829.  Had  there  been  any  general  method  of 
control  or  supervision,  by  which,  these  functionaries  remaining 
such  as  they  were,  a  common  intelligence  and  organization  could 
have  been  kept  up  amongst  them,  many  of  the  prevalent  evils 
of  the  system  could  have  been  rectified ;  but,  as  it  was,  each 
parish  managing  its  own  police,  a  criminal  even  without  quitting 
the  town  where  he  had  committed  the  crime,  could  baffle  detec- 
tion by  dodging  the  pursuit  through  a  round  of  separate  juris- 
dictions.   Thus  in  London  and  the  suburbs,  where  there  were 
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some  4000  night  and  day  police  and  constables  of  various  kinds, 
including  private  watchmen,  this  force  was  distributed  into  so 
many  separate  ganglia,  that  the  probabilities  of  detecting  a  clever 
criminal,  unless  in  very  flagrant  cases,  were  quite  inconsiderable. 
And  so  also  over  the  country. 

The  evils  of  the  Old  Police  System  had  at  length  become  so 
glaring  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  many  energetic  men  both  in 
and  out  of  the  Legislature.  A  cry  for  Centralization  was  raised  ; 
and  though  the  public,  true  to  the  Saxon  instinct  towards  the 
local  and  parochial,  resented  all  such  proposals  of  a  general  sys- 
tem, and  muttered  ominous  allusions  to  the  French  spy-system, 
the  agitation  gained  ground.  Mr.  Peel,  taking  the  subject  in 
luind,  had  matured  his  celebrated  administrative  improvement — 
the  abolition  of  the  Old  Parochial  Watch  in  the  metropolis ;  and 
the  substitution  of  the  New  Police  Force,  consisting  of  some 
3500  officers  of  various  grades,  all  forming  one  regularly  orga- 
nized body,  under  the  control  of  two  paid  commissioners,  imme- 
diately responsible  to  the  Home  Secretary  of  State.  The  spec- 
tacle of  such  a  well-ordered  force  guarding  the  metropolis,  and 
the  increased  security  to  person  and  property  that  would  arise 
from  it,  would  soon  lead,  it  was  hoped,  to  a  general  reform  in 
the  police  system  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Chadwick's  paper,  published  as  it  was  while  Sir  Robert 
peeKa  Act  was  pending,  had  no  direct  effect  on  that  Act.  In 
few  papers,  however,  could  a  more  thorough  exposure  have  been 
found  of  the  elaborate  folly  and  inefficacy  of  the  system  which  that 
act  was  to  sweep  away.  With  that  keen  sense  of  the  droll  and 
humorous  even  in  the  midst  of  the  horrible  and  squalid,  which, 
his  friends  say,  Mr,  Chadwick  possesses  in  a  degree  quite  re- 
markahle,  and  which,  though  the  public  sees  little  or  nothing  of 
it,  has  doubtless  enabled  him  to  go  through  work  that,  but  for 
this  natural  compensation,  would  have  been  too  painful  even 
for  his  practised  nerve,  he  thus  succinctly  describes  the  old  me- 
tropolitan system. 

"  If  a  foreign  jurist  were  to  view  the  present  position  of  the  me- 
tropolis as  respects  crime,  and  the  organisation  of  its  police ;  and  if, 
alter  the  manner  of  political  writers,  pro  and  con,  upon  existing  insti- 
tutions, without  taking  the  trouble  of  tracing  the  circumstances  from 
which  that  organisation  arose,  he  were  to  infer  the  design  from  the 
ends  to  which  it  appeared  to  oonduee,  he  might  bring  forward 
plausible  reasons  for  believing  that  it  was  erafttly  framed  by  a  body 
of  professional  depredators,  upon  a  calculation  of  the  beat  means  of 
obtaining  from  society,  with  security  te  themselves,  the  greatest  quan~ 
tity  of  plunder.  He  would  find  the  metropolis  divided  and  subdivided 
into  petty  jurisdictions,  each  independent  of  every  other ;  each  hav- 
ing sufficiently  distinct  interests  to  engender  peppeiuql  jealousies  and 
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it  a  value  even  now  that  the  more  glaring  abuses  of  the  Old  Po- 
lice System  have  been  got  rid  of,  consists  in  certain  important 
considerations  that  it  oners  on  the  subject  of  the  prevention  of 
crime  by  administrative  checks.  As,  in  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject of  Life  Assurance,  Mr.  Chadwick  had  brought  forward  a 
general  principle  applicable  to  a  hundred  other  social  questions 
besides  that,  so,  in  dealing  with  this  subject  of  police-organiza- 
tion, he  broached  for  the  first  time  another  of  his  favourite  prin- 
ciples, which  has  since  turned  out  in  his  hands  to  be  equally 
fertile  of  new  applications  in  all  manner  of  directions.  The 
principle,  though  apparently  so  simple  that  no  one  could  miss  it, 
is  in  reality  a  discovery.  It  may  be  stated  thus  : — In  every  case 
of  a  social  wrong  that  it  is  desired  to  remedy,  get  at  the  antece- 
dents, and  apply  the  legislative  or  administrative  interference  at 
that  point  or  at  those  points,  in  the  chain  of  antecedents,  where 
such  interference  may  be  either  most  easy,  or  most  radical  and 
effective.  These  phrases,  Get  at  the  antecedents,  Mount  to  Hie 
sources,  appear  to  be  stereotyped  maxims  in  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Chadwick — secrets  in  his  mode  of  dealing  with  all  questions  of 
social  disease  whatever.  Whether  it  is  into  the  means  of  pre- 
venting crime  that  he  inquires,  or  into  the  means  of  preventing 
pauperism,  or  lastly,  as  he  has  more  than  once  proposed,  into 
the  means  of  preventing  insanity,  his  method  is  still  the  same  ; 
namely,  by  a  rigorous  examination  of  numerous  individual  cases, 
to  ascertain  the  most  common  antecedents  of  the  evil  under  no- 
tice, and  out  of  these  antecedents  to  select  that  one  or  those  few, 
on  which  the  rap  of  a  legislative  enactment  or  an  administrative 
precaution  may  most  easily  and  surely  come  down.  Even  in 
cases  of  what  seems  inevitable  and  hopeless  evil,  at  which  society 
must  just  gaze  with  pity  and  shake  its  head,  he  has  commonly 
found  that  a  little  inquiry  will  reveal  at  least  one  antecedent  that 
may  be  destroyed,  one  source  that  may  be  dried  up.  Thus  as 
regards  lunacy,  it  is  his  firm  belief,  announced  more  than  once 
in  his  more  recent  communications  with  the  public,  that  were 
all  the  cases  of  lunacy  in  the  country  to  bo  undertaken  by  the 
State  in  such  a  manner  that  the  antecedents  in  each  case  should 
be  rigorously  traced  out,  causes  of  that  fearful  malady  would  be 
expiscated  perfectly  within  the  range  of  general  regulation  and 
statute.  In  the  paper  now  under  notice,  without  asserting  the 
abstract  principle  of  procedure  so  broadly  and  nakedly  as  we 
have  here  presented  it,  or  as  he  has  in  subsequent  papers  pre- 
sented it  himself,  he  yet  showed  its  application  to  the  subject  of 
crime,  by  the  decisive  mode  of  actually  enumerating  a  number 
of  daily  circumstances  and  customs,  all  inducing  and  facilitating 
criminal  behaviour,  and  yet  all  within  the  fair  limit  of  police 
surveillance.     We  shall  see  hereafter  how  the  same  principle 
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was  subsequently  applied  by  Mr.  Chadwick  still  more  explicitly, 
in  the  course  of  his  investigations  into  the  subject  of  pauperism. 
Among  the  readers  of  the  article  on  "  Preventive  Police"  was 
no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Jeremy  Bentham,  then  in  his  eighty- 
second  year,  and  leading  a  life  of  recluse  and  incessant  author- 
ship in  nis  house  in  Queen  Square  Place,  Westminster.  The 
consequence  was  the  formation  of  a  friendship  between  the  old 
>her  and  Mr.  Chadwick,  which  lasted  without  interrup- 
Mr.  Bentham's  death  in  July  1832.  Mr.  Bentham's 
chief  occupation  about  this  time  was  the  preparation  of  a  draft 
of  an  Administrative  Code  ;  and  it  was  to  Mr.  Chadwick,  who 
had  meanwhile  completed  his  law-studies  and  been  called  to  the 
Bar,  (November  1830,)  that  he  wished  to  entrust  that  part  of 
the  code  in  which  the  functions  of  a  ministry  of  public  health 
and  of  a  ministry  of  police  should  be  set  forth.  Other  occupa- 
tions, however,  prevented  Mr.  Chadwick  from  performing  this 
task.  During  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Bentham's  life,  Mr.  Chad- 
wick almost  constantly  resided  with  him ;  and  before  the  old 
jurist's  death,  says  the  winter  of  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Chadwick's  life 

fublished  in  the  Illustrated  News,  "  he  offered  to  place  Mr. 
Chadwick  in  independent  circumstances  if  he  would  engage  to 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  advancement  of  his  works. 
This  offer  was,  however,  declined  ;  but  Mr.  Bentham  in  his  will 
mentioned  him  in  terms  of  affection,  and  bequeathed  to  him  a 

Eart  of  his  library  and  a  small  legacy ."  Mr.  Chadwick,  with  all 
is  esteem  and  admiration  for  Mr.  Bentham,  probably  foresaw 
that  occasions  might  occur  when  the  inheritance  of  the  old  ju- 
rist's principles  would  impede  his  freedom.  It  has  been  one  of 
his  maxims  that,  in  any  inquiry,  the  whole  subject  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  investigated  de  novo,  that  is,  as  if  nothing  at  all 
had  been  already  concluded  with  regard  to  it — a  maxim  into 
which  he  has  been  led  by  finding  so  many  instances  in  which 
doctrines  and  theories  that  were  in  everybody's  mouth,  and  that 
ranked  almost  as  incontrovertible  axioms,  have  turned  out,  upon 
inquiry,  to  be  absolute  fallacies ;  and  in  laying  down  which  he, 
nevertheless,  does  full  justice  to  the  apparently  contradictory 
maxim  that,  philosophically,  theory,  t.e.,  interrogation  with  doc- 
trine bedded  in  it,  is  the  true  instrument  for  arriving  at  useful 
statistical  results. 

After  Mr.  Bentham's  death,  Mr.  Chadwick  (who  still  conti- 
nued his  connexion  with  the  press,  and  among  whose  papers 
written  about  this  period  we  may  notice  one  on  "  the  Taxes  on 
Knowledge,"  which  appeared  in  the  Westminster  Review  for  July 
1831)  was  preparing  for  practice  at  the  Common  Law  Bar, 
when  an  event  occurred  that  withdrew  hirn  into  the  more  con- 
genial field  of  public  activity  for  which  his  previous  studies  had 
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so  well  fitted  him.  This  was  the  appointment  in  1832  by  Lord 
Grey's  government,  of  a  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  opera- 
tion of  the  existing  Poor-Laws  in  England  and  Wales.  The  com- 
missioners nominated  by  the  Grown  on  this  important  service 
were  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Chester,  Mr.  W.  Sturges 
Bourne,  Mr.  Nassau  W.  Senior,  Mr.  Henry  Bishop,  Mr.  Henry 
Gawler,  and  Mr.  W.  Coulson.  At  the  instance  of  Mr.  Senior, 
Mr.  Ghadwick  was  appointed  one  of  a  number  of  assistant-com- 
missioners to  be  employed  in  the  work  of  inquiry ;  and  thus 
commenced  a  connexion  on  his  part  with  the  great  subject  of 
Poor-Law  Administration,  which  has  continued,  with  scarcely 
any  considerable  interruption,  almost  till  the  present  time.  With 
the  history  of  the  Poor-Law  changes  that  have  occurred  since 
the  appointment  of  the  commission  of  1832,  and  consequently 
since  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Ghadwick's  labours  in  this  de- 
partment, many  of  our  readers  must  be  tolerably  familiar ;  a 
slight  sketch  seems  necessary,  however,  to  make  Mr.  Ghadwick's 
part  in  the  general  business  fully  intelligible. 

For  many  years  the  country  nad  been  groaning  under  the  ac- 
cumulation of  pauperism  engendered  by  the  operation  of  the 
famous  Act,  known  as  the  43d  of  Elizabeth.  Already  when  this 
Act  was  passed  in  1601,  the  practice  of  legal  assessment  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  had  been  in  action  in  England  for  sixty-five 
years,  having  been  introduced  by  Henry  VHI.  in  1536,  in  order 
to  meet  the  increase  of  poverty,  which  had  then,  in  consequence 
some  say  of  the  suppression  of  the  religious  houses,  outgrown 
all  the  established  machinery  of  voluntary  benevolence.  Finally 
determined  and  adjusted  by  the  Act  of  1601,  the  practice  of  paro- 
chial assessment,  with  its  accompaniments  of  poor's-houses  and 
work-houses,  had  endured  in  England  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years,  converting  that  country  into  a  spectacle  quite  unioue 
among  the  nations.  In  other  countries,  at  least  in  all  otner 
Christian  countries,  it  was  a  maxim  that  "  it  was  right  to  sup- 
port the  destitute  poor ;"  and  in  some  this  sole  maxim — the  dic- 
tate of  the  natural  heart  of  man,  and  the  precept,  still  more 
emphatic,  of  the  Christian  religion — this  sole  maxim  lay  between 
the  poor  and  starvation.  But  in  England,  by  the  operation  for 
three  hundred  years  of  a  compulsory  system  of  charity,  another 
principle  had  been  begotten  and  erected  into  rivalry  if  not  into 
supremacy  over  this — the  principle,  namely,  that  "  the  destitute 
poor  have  a  right  to  be  supported."    In  that  seemingly  unim- 

Srtant  metaphysical  distinction  lay  a  tremendous  practical  dif- 
■ence.  In  other  countries  the  sustenance  of  the  poor  was  the 
result  chiefly  of  a  voluntary  outgoing  of  sympathy  on  the  part 
of  society ;  and  on  the  limits  of  this  voluntary  outgoing,  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  power  of  organizing  it  so  as  to  bring  it 
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tapdy^io^     Tie  po:r  ai^sc  :e  sipixrscd:  irA  wieci^r  iiey  ^r^i 
support!  jo.  lie  miv'-n  :inr  ::  is  r^i: :■:  :♦.  li  :r  :ri  lie  -n'l-c-n 
tbac  thev  have  a  ri^hs  sj  ii  is*  i:ey~  -v-roli  aa-r^  siiiL  is  Cr:m- 
wril  said  .m  a  iLM»n::   recasicn.  i  :n<£re   iecace    .t  wunfimu.* 
9Dki  pvnp>*xtttrum     Sac  wh»:a  iz  iad  :e.s:c«?  :iear  lias  tie  Pocr- 
Lav,  suei  is  i:  *as*  -vis  ^sx-oai  :er»«i  Trizii  :?aorai.os  ldadnis- 
ttB&*e  j:ases»  ami.  io»jtp  jJ%  -vaen  :ac*e  looses  assiined  lie 
afaape  oi  an  annaal  ja^ay  ;c  millions  :c*  icnmis.  taea  iiera  tt^s 
*  wakening :  jn«i  pe^Le  becune  i  Tar»  Jr  lie  ract  i:ac  a  lanre 
tieacaun  ot  lie  popuiacun  .c  Ea^!an«i  T-r»  'l-rin^  in  i  scuie  "*;i 
htt^iiciry  an.i  ilmost  TQixmcarv  ^iopersm.    la  lie  vtir?  17^o-0* 
tfataanaai  «peniiinri  «  EiziW  oc-I  WxL^  ;n  :ae  support 
<*  toe  uestxtuK  poor,  iTerx^x  £:..-lii4:  :  in  :  >)I.  ic  iaa  hx- 
aw«%t  aj  £^.jI7..-»ri  :    irf  :>*'.  ic  wa*  £7.J».^.:«  :    and  in 
tfce  cwetve  ?aose.?aenc  y-ars  :c  aa.i  ivyru^.i  ^  ?ni^m<.     TaLs 
l«^e  CDCa*.  increase,  aiamr^din:  icseii  iv\jr.-.V2ere  i.callv  in  zhe 
aoape  «  an  increase!  in-i  [n.^usin^  nx.  juarmed  -y^oie :   the v 
mw  ^ie  mas&.n  paopersni  j^wid-i   Mere  :aeir  ei-esJ  and  rile 
pn>perty  ot  ne  -joncrv  ieftbjr  :areacened  ^ith  a  iuw  bat  ^ire 
annianan^n.     The    m^.n  wgpssed  icwifc  >,oi.i   an^  3ieans 
ie  iev:seu  ^  iimmisa  nis  mas*  *  ^au^Hsin.   ,r  it  ieast  -ij  or- 
=«  ^  rurtxier  rr^:r, .-     And.  :r,m  a   -rrain   -a^e  knuwie-Jise 

^^  JI   ^e,  ^uuen  increase  :*r*wll   ;:n:,  lnu  ^.^  • 

SSMIrt 7  iiSplfte.i  :o  r^tum  in  amnnative   in^r*  i   ^ 
luwzon.     u  ^  *nown,  ^r  example,  time  :iie  so^^Ie^i  Allow. 
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ance  System  introduced  about  the  year  1795,  when  provisions 
were  dear,  and  which  consisted  in  granting  poor  labourers  a  sum 
out  of  the  rates  in  aid  of  their  wages,  had  produced  lasting  and 
incalculable  evils.  Hence  some  persons,  without  any  inquiry  at 
all,  would  have  directed  their  whole  energies  against  this  parti* 
cular  feature  of  Poor-Law  Administration.  Others,  again,  would 
have  attacked  other  prevailing  practices  that  they  thought  pecu- 
liarly chargeable  witn  the  evils  of  the  system.  A  few,  too,  there 
were  here  and  there,  who  went  deeper  into  the  question,  and 
maintained  that  the  principle  of  a  Poor-Law  itself  was  radically 
and  irremediably  pernicious,  and  that  the  entire  procedure  of  the 
English  nation  for  three  centuries  in  the  matter  of  provision  for 
the  poor  had  been  but  a  pertinacious  blunder.  Voluntary  cha- 
rity, they  said,  was  the  means  appointed  by  God  and  Nature, 
for  the  relief  of  distress  ;  and  though,  in  a  complex  and  highly 
artificial  state  of  society,  the  objects  requiring  charity  were  ne- 
cessarily far  removed  from  the  persons  that  could  dispense  it,  yet 
this  should  not  lead  to  any  tampering  with  the  natural  arrange 
ment,  but  only  to  the  establishment  of  a  well-considered  machi- 
nery, a  system  of  ducts  and  channels,  whereby  voluntary  charity 
might  be  made  certainly  to  reach  its  objects.  It  was  as  easy,  they 
held,  thus  to  organize  voluntary,  as  it  was  to  organize  legal  be- 
nevolence ;  and  all  the  arguments  that  were  urged  against  the 
sufficiency  of  the  voluntary  system,  proceeded  on  the  groundless 
assumption  that  such  a  system  must  remain  without  organizar 
tion,  a  mere  system  of  importunate  begging  on  the  one  hand, 
and  niggardly  giving  on  the  other.  Among  the  men  of  mark 
that  took  this  view  of  the  question,  by  far  the  most  vehement  in 
his  advocacy  of  the  voluntary  over  the  legal  system  was  Dr. 
Chalmers.  Having  himself  established  an  organization  for  the 
conduct  of  private  benevolence,  that  he  had  found  perfectly  suf- 
ficient for  a  parish  of  12,000  souls  in  Glasgow — an  organization 
which  consisted  in  an  apparatus  of  officials,  called  deacons, 
attached  to  the  church  of  tne  parish ;  each  deacon  assuming  a 
particular  district  of  the  parish,  of  not  more  than  50  families,  as 
nis  beat,  and  acting  as  the  inspector  and  guardian  of  all  cases  of 
distress  within  that  beat,  and,  when  need  required  it,  as  the  con- 
veyancer of  pecuniary  relief  from  the  general  parochial  fund  that 
had  been  raised  by  voluntary  contributions  at  the  church-door 
or  otherwise — Dr.  Chalmers  had  acquired  a  resistless  faith  in 
the  sufficiency  of  this  or  some  analogous  organization,  universally 
and  everywhere.  His  chief  efforts,  however,  were  directed  to  the 
propagation  of  such  an  organization  throughout  Scotland,  so  as 
to  preoccupy  the  field,  and,  by  thoroughly  discharging  the  duty, 
take  away  all  ground  for  extending  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
kingdom,  the  system  that  had  ruined  and  blasted  England.   The 
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more  daring  thought  of  subverting  the  English  system  in  Eng- 
land itself,  was  one  that  even  his  sanguine  and  courageous  mind 
could  hardly  entertaiu.  The  abolition  in  England  of  the  system 
of  poor-rates  that  had  lasted  for  three  hundred  years,  and  the 
consequent  repeal  of  the  maxim,  (a  maxim  in  which  the  soul  of 
Pronation  was  expressed  three  centuries  before  he  was  born,) 
that  *'  the  poor  have  a  right  to  be  supported,"  would  have  been 
a  revolution  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen.  The  idea  even 
of  this  revolution,  however,  was  present  to  many  minds.  Thus, 
from  the  year  1818  to  1830,  it  was  a  standing  phrase  among  the 
political  economists  of  the  school  of  Mr.  Kicardo,  that  "  the 
country  would  have  been  incomparably  happier  had  the  statute 
of  Elizabeth  never  been  passed,  and  that  every  alteration  of  the 
poor-laws  ought  to  tend  to  their  final  abolition."  And  certainly 
even  now  this  may  be  said,  that  if  it  be  the  design  of  Providence 
that  these  laws  shall  never  be  abolished,  but  shall  rather  be  ex- 
tended and  confirmed,  then  it  must  be  because  in  that  wild 
maxim  that  "  the  poor  have  a  right  to  be  supported,"  there  is  a 
germ  of  unknown  power  for  ulterior  social  purposes,  and  because, 
in  fact,  as  Proudhon  asserts,  the  slow  disintegration  of  both  the 
thing  and  the  notion  Property  is  a  remorseless  law  of  history. 
A  dilemma  this  from  which  there  is  actually  no  escape  ! 

Such  was  the  state  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the 
Poor-Law  at  the  time  when  the  commission  commenced  its  in- 
quiries. Furnished  with  instructions  from  the  chief  commis- 
sioners, the  various  assistant  commissioners  proceeded  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  to  institute  their  researches.  Thus  Mr. 
Majendie  undertook  parts  of  Kent  and  Sussex;  Messrs.  Wrottesley 
and  Cameron  undertook  Buckinghamshire ;  Mr.  Okeden  under- 
took Dorsetshire  and  Wiltshire;  Mr.  Henderson, Lancashire;  and 
other  gentlemen  other  districts  of  En  gland  and  Wales;  whilo  one 
or  two  of  the  commissioners,  as  Mr.  Tufncll  and  Mr.  Johnston, 
extended  their  inquiries  even  into  Scotland.  The  important  dis- 
trict undertaken  by  Mr.  Chadwick  was  London  and  Berkshire. 
Like  others  of  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  inquiry,  Mr.  Chad- 
wick had  doubtless  certain  preconceived  notions  on  the  subject. 
On  the  one  hand,  his  previous  casual  investigations  had  neces- 
sarily brought  certain  facts  respecting  the  existing  management 
to  his  view,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  his  studies  in  Political  Eco- 
nomy had  given  him  a  respect  for  certain  general  principles  in 
that  science,  and  had  disposed  him  to  believe  a  priori  that  the 
chief  causes  of  such  abuses  as  the  Poor-Law  Administration  ex- 
hibited, must  be  in  contravention  of  these  principles.  For  ex- 
ample, taking  their  stand  on  the  principle  of  Malthus,  many 
leading  economists  held  it  as  certain  that  the  chief  cause  of  the 
increase  of  pauperism  was  the  growing  excess  of  the  supply  of 
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labour  over  the  demand,  i.e.,  of  the  population  over  the  re- 
sources of  the  country ;  and  hence  that  the  most  efficient  remedy 
would  be  wholesale  emigration.  Whether  Mr.  Chadwick  came 
to  the  inquiry  with  this  particular  theory  in  his  mind,  we  do  not 
know ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  acting  on  his  maxim  of  investigating 
everything  de  novo  and  judicially,  he  soon  came  to  see  that, 
however  true  such  principles  as  the  foregoing  might  be  as  naked 
scientific  axioms,  yet,  when  earned  into  the  complex  facts  of 
actual  life,  they  sustain  wonderful  refractions  from  contact  with 
modifying  circumstances.  "  From  the  results  of  the  Poor-Law 
Commission/1  says  Mr.  Chadwick  himself  in  a  comparatively 
recent  paper,  "  we  might  question  whether  there  are  any  acknow- 
ledged principles  of  legislation,  on  which  it  would  be  safe  to  act 
without  a  close  inquiry  as  to  what  circumstances  there  are  which 
modify  the  principle  itself,  or  limit  the  means  by  which  effect 
may  be  given  to  it."  A  very  bitter  pill,  we  conceive,  such  an 
assertion  as  this  would  have  proved  to  Mr.  Chadwick's  friend 
Mr.  Bentham,  accustomed  as  the  confident  old  philosopher  was, 
to  forward  codes  of  laws  to  Russia  and  Egypt  and  all  parts  of 
the  world,  on  the  strength  of  the  universality  of  general  princi- 
ples excogitated  in  the  city  of  Westminster.  If  any  general  con- 
viction, brought  by  Mr.  Chadwick  to  the  inquiry,  remained 
powerful  with  him  throughout,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  con- 
viction that  the  Poor-Law  System  of  legal  relief,  was,  in  its 
essence,  good  ;  and  that  the  sentiment  that  should  preside  over 
the  inquiry  should  be  one  not  of  hostility  to  the  principle,  but 
of  a  desire  to  free  it  from  its  administrative  abuses.  Here,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Chadwick  appears  to  have  differed  at  the  outset  from 
such  thinkers  as  Mr.  Kicardo  and  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  to  have 
been  one  of  the  majority. 

The  first  public  intimation  of  the  proceedings  of  the  commis- 
sion was  the  publication,  early  in  1833,  of  a  select  body  of  evi- 
dence, comprising  reports  from  sixteen  or  seventeen  different 
gentlemen  that  had  been  engaged  in  the  inquiry.  A  third  part 
of  the  whole  volume,  or  139  pages  out  of  410,  consisted  of  Mr. 
Chadwick's  report  from  London  and  Berkshire.  This  report, 
like  all  the  reports  that  have  proceeded  from  Mr.  Chadwick's 
pen,  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  wnat  a  report  should  be — full,  de- 
tailed, and  throughout  so  rich  and  racy,  from  the  nature  of  the 
facts  revealed,  and  from  the  care  taken  to  preserve  the  words  of 
witnesses  as  they  were  spoken,  and  even  when  necessary  to  indi- 
cate their  peculiarities,  tnat  the  most  determined  enemy  to  blue 
books  must  read  it  with  interest  and  pleasure.  It  is  possible  here 
only  to  select  a  point  or  two  out  of  tne  mass  of  information  pre- 
aented  in  it. 

First,  as  regarded  the  entire  heap  of  the  methods  for  relieving 
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the  able-bodied,  practised  all  over  the  country,  various  methods 
in  various  places,  under  the  existing  Poor-Law,  Mr.  Chadwick 
found  them  to  be  one  and  all  chargeable  with  this  one  radical 
Tice,  that  they  contributed  to  make  the  condition  of  a  pauper 
throughout  England,  more  eligible,  in  all  material  respects,  than 
the  condition  of  an  independent  labourer.  Thus  in  the  parish 
of  Windsor,  whore  the  mode  of  relief  for  able-bodied  paupers 
was  to  set  them  to  work  on  the  roads,  and  pay  them  wages  for 
it,  the  following  questions  and  answers  passed  between  Mr.  Chad- 
wick and  an  assistant-overseer  of  the  parish. 

y\  "  Year  paupers  work  leaf  time  v  front  six  in  the  morning  tilt 
five  in  the  afternoon  ia  ssmsaer.  and  ia  winter  from  seven  till  four) 
than  other  aay-lahonrers.  do  they  not  T "  A.  -Tes;  they  work 
less  liine."  y.  "  A:id  *:th;n  ;L*t  time  do  ihey  do  as  much  work!" 
.4,  "No.  sir,  they  war.t  a  good  deal  of  looking  after;  they  are  always 
on  the  look-out  tor  mc.  or  tor  asy  overseer.  There  is  a  superinten- 
dent, but  he  is  in  tact  a  pauper,  aad  he  is  rather  easy  with  them." 
tj.  ■•  How  roach  less  time  do  yocr  parish-laltourers  work  than  in- 
dustrious labourers,  who  mamtaia  themselves  ?~  .4.  "  About  one 
lionr  daily,  summer  and  winter.  T.'.ey  have  also  opportunities  of 
picking  up  a  shilling  Vy  odd  jobs  aV-t::  jowl.1'  y.  -  Then  a  pauper 
with  a  family  gets  iron  your  pr.rssk  tie  same  wages  (lis.  a- week)  as 
an  independent  labourer;  they,  moreover,  ret  their  rents  paid  ;  they 
have  opportunities  of  picking  u:-  addition*;  shillings;  and  ibey  work 
less  time  and  do  less  vork  than  the  indastrit-ns  labourer  T~  A.  •*  Yes, 
that  is  the  case."  y.  ~  nTim  is  ibert  to  prevent  the  industrious  and 
independent  labourer*  vlio  have  large  families  throwing  themselves 
on  the  parish,  .-.no.  piscine,  ibe-mselres  :=  the  more  advantageous  situ- 
ation of  paupers  "  A.  "Or.'.y  the  sens*  o:  degradation,*'  Qr  "Is 
this  sense  of  drgradahor.  ditr.ir.ishiru;  "_  ...  ••  It  is." — Ezirxtt  o/ 
K.iirv.1  ■>•.  tht  .".^-.Ljiw.  IStti,  p.  SoS. 

IVcisely  so.  also,  in  those  case*  »  hat  instead  of  a  system  of 
relief  by  wages  for  paris-h-work.  the  system  of  an  allowance  in 
aid  of  wages  otherw  ise  ob*air>c.i.  was  pcisncsi.     Thus : — 

"  At  Newbury,  on  cxamininc  the  books  in  the  pres<enee  of  the  as- 
rnnhW  parish  offiorr*.  1  found  thai  they  gave  relief  in  aid  of  wages. 
The  officers  expressed  a  ileeided  opinion  that  it  was  impossible  for 
labourer*  of  ;hst  class  to  Siilwisi  without  suoh  assistance  as  they  re- 
ceived trom  the  parish.  The  following  is  i.r.  extract  from  my  notes 
of  the  examination  of  thcar  officers  : — ■  Art  those  whose  names  ap- 
pear in  ihe  hooks  as  persons  rwivinj.  relief  in  aid  of  wages,  all  the 
labourer*  of  this  class  rosidinf.  with  ir,  the  K-wn*?  The  parish -officers 
deabwed.  that  ibrt  wore  only  a  minoriiv  of  those  in  the  lown  ;  and 
OoW-1  t^ago,  who  did  me  the  favour  to  assist  mt  in  the  inquiry,  ob- 
■''•*■  'hat  they  dirt  not  prohabN  form  more  than  one- tenth  part  of 
ah*  labourers  in  the  parish.'  y  ■  IV.  .|M.  „«  nf  ^,e  labourers  re- 
higherwnpw.  limn  tbos.  who  obtain  iiaroehial  relief  f  J.  'We 
:  that  ihoir  wngrs  arc  tin  same  '     y    ■  Amongst  the  large  ehui 
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of  labourers  who  do  not  come  for  relief  is  there  not  the  usual  propor- 
tion of  married  men,  and  many  with  large  families  V  A.  '  Yes,  we 
know  there  is.'  Q.  '  And  yet,  working  at  the  same  description  of 
work,  and  receiving  no  higher  wages  than  the  others,  they  maintain 
their  families  without  asking  aid  of  the  parish?'  A.  '  Yes,  they  do 
it,  but  how  they  do  it  we  cannot  tell.  They  are  above  coming  on  the 
parish.'  Q. '  Is  the  fact  that  these  independent  labourers  do  live  with- 
out receiving  relief  in  aid  of  wages,  any  proof  to  your  mind  that  others 
may  live  without  rates  in  aid  of  wages  V  To  this  interrogatory  I  re- 
ceived no  answer ;  and  I  passed  on  to  another  head  of  inquiry." — 
Ibid.,  pp.  235,  286. 

Finally,  where  the  workhouse  system,  or  the  system  of  in-door 
relief,  to  the  able-bodied  was  more  peculiarly  in  vogue,  it  was 
still  die  same — the  same  superiority  of  condition  to  the  pauper, 
as  compared  with  the  independent  labourer.  In  some  work- 
houses, the  entertainment  was  princely.  Thus  in  the  workhouse 
of  St.  Giles's  parish  at  Reading,  the  quantity  of  meat  consumed 
by  62  paupers  in  thirteen  weeks  was  equal  to  the  quantity  that 
could  nave  been  obtained  in  the  same  period  by  738  agricultural 
labourers  providing  it  for  themselves.  In  the  workhouse  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Laurence  in  the  same  town,  the  treatment  was 
equally  superb ;  so  that  certain  families  of  the  town  lived  in  it, 

feneration  after  generation,  as  in  a  kind  of  hereditary  mansion, 
hus,  in  Mr.  Chad  wick's  colloquy  with  the  governor  : — 

Q.  "What  descriptions  of  food  do  you  give  the  paupers?"  A. 
"  Good  wholesome  victuals  as  anybody  would  wish  to  taste.  You 
shall  taste  it  yourself.  We  give  them  all  meat  three  times  a-week. 
The  working  men  have  a  bellyful.  We  never  weigh  anything,  and 
there  is  no  stint,  so  as  they  do  not  waste  anything.  Then  they  have 
good  table  beer  and  good  ale."  Q.  "  How  many  paupers  have  you 
generally  in  your  workhouse  ?**  A.  u  From  forty  to  fifty."  Q.  "  And 
what  is  the  quantity  of  meat  usually  consumed  weekly  by  that  num- 
ber?" A.  "Seldom  less  than  150  pounds  of  meat."  Q.  "Do  you  find 
them  in  tobacco  and  snuff?"  A.  "  No,  sir ;  but  if  they  get  a  few 
pence,  or  if  their  friends  chose  to  give  it  them,  we  do  not  debar  them 
from  anything,  so  long  as  they  do  not  make  beasts  of  themselves." 
*  *  *  "  I  requested  to  be  shown  the  house.  Everything  appeared 
remarkably  clean  and  in  good  order.  He  requested  my  particular 
attention  to  the  goodness  and  cleanliness  of  the  sheets  and  bedding, 
and  the  general  comfort.  He  dilated  on  the  quality  of  the  bread,  which 
he  showed  me.  He  also  gave  me  some  of  the  table  beer  and  ale  to 
taste.  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  state  they  were  excellent.  *  *  *  The 
governor,  it  appeared,  had  been  a  farmer  many  years  ago.  I  asked 
him,  Do  you  think  the  condition  of  these  paupers  better  or  worse 
than  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago?"  A.  "  A  great  deal  better  off  than  the  labourers  forty  years 
ago."    Q.  "  And  what  is  the  present  condition  of  the  independent 
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labourers  as  compared  with  that  of  the  independent  labourers  at  the 
time  you  mention?''  A.  "  I  think  they  are  not  quite  so  well  off," 
*  *  *  "  In  the  course  of  my  inspection  of  the  workhouse,  I  ob- 
served that  the  men's  rooms  were  all  locked.  I  inquired  the  cause 
of  this."  A.  "  That  they  may  not  come  in  and  lie  down  before  bed- 
time." Q.  "  That  is,  I  suppose,  that  they  may  not  escape  from 
work?"  A.  "  No,  sir,  we  have  no  work  here,  even  for  those  that 
might  work  ;  it  is  that  they  may  not  come  up  here  and  lollop  about, 
and  roll  about  in  their  beds  after  dinner,  or  when  they  are  tired  of 
doing  nothing." — Ibid.,  pp.  216,  217. 

In  short,  everywhere,  whatever  was  the  method  of  relief  in 
practice,  it  turned  out  that  the  able-bodied  pauper  fared  better 
than  the  poor  man  that  would  not  be  a  pauper.  Only  at  very 
rare  intervals  was  a  parochial  functionary  found  that  had  per- 
ceived the  deplorable  viciousness  of  such  a  system,  and  mastered 
that  first  principle  in  the  administration  of  relief  to  able-bodied 

Eaupers,  "  that,"  to  use  the  words  of  one  such  functionary  of 
igh  note,  Mr.  Nicholls,  "  the  parish  should  be  the  hardest  task- 
master, and  the  hardest  paymaster,  and  thus  induce  the  pauper 
to  make  the  parish  his  last,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  his  first  re- 
source." And  such  persons,  the  best  and  most  efficient  friends 
as  they  were  of  the  working  man,  ran  the  risk  of  earning  a  repu- 
tation for  hard-heartedness,  because  they  would  not  consent,  like 
others,  to  pamper  individuals  at  the  expense  of  demoralisation  to 
thousands. 

Another  point  amply  illustrated  by  Mr.  Chadwick  in  his  in- 
quiries, was  the  advantage  of  a  system  of  large,  as  compared 
with  a  system  of  small  areas,  in  the  administration  of  legal  re- 
lief, rlere  the  results  of  his  investigations  were  completely  con- 
tradictory to  the  a  priori  opinion  of  various  economists,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Macculloch.  By  narrowing  the  areas  of  relief,  Mr. 
Macculloch  held,  the  burthen  of  supporting  the  poor  would  be 
brought  home  more  impressively  to  every  man's  door,  so  as  to 
create  a  general  desirousness  on  the  part  of  all  to  keep  down 
population,  and  thus  reduce  pauperism.  According  to  Mr.  Chad- 
wick, facts  did  not  bear  out  this  notion,  feasible  as  it  seemed. 
Thus,  in  the  hundred  largest  parishes  of  England,  the  propor- 
tion of  paupers  to  the  whole  population  was  found  to  be  1  in  16, 
or  6£  per  cent. ;  in  the  hundred  intermediate  parishes  it  waa  1 
in  10,  or  10  per  cent. ;  while  in  the  hundred  smallest  parishes 
it  mounted  to  1  in  6,  or  16£  per  cent.  So  also,  while  in  the 
hundred  largest  parishes  the  increase  of  pauperism  during  ten 
years  had  been  at  the  rate  of  1£  per  cent.,  and  in  the  hundred 
intermediate  parishes  at  the  rate  of  2^  percent.,  it  had  proceeded 
in  the  hundred  smallest  at  the  rapid  rate  of  8£  per  cent.  From 
these  and  other  facts  Mr.  Chadwick  contended  that  pauperism 
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was  more  likely  to  be  kept  down  by  a  system  that  should  group 
parishes  into  large  areas.  One  evident  reason  of  this  consisted 
in  the  fact,  that  in  large  areas  the  workhouse  mode  of  relief  could 
be  more  easily  and  rigorously  upheld.  Nor  was  the  possibility  of 
thus  reducing  the  mass  of  pauperism  the  only  argument  in  favour 
of  such  a  system.  As  regarded  the  treatment  of  the  paupers 
themselves,  he  maintained  that  the  system  would  be  more  effi- 
cient. This  view  w^s  supported  by  a  glance  at  the  state  of  the 
existingworkhouses  in  almost  all  the  smaller  parishes  of  Eng- 
land, xhus,  in  the  words  of  the  General  Report  of  the  Con> 
mission  ers : — 

u  The  first  difficulty  (in  the  matter  of  workhouse  management) 
arises  from  the  small  population  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  parishes. 
Of  the  15,535  parishes  (including  under  that  name  townships  support- 
ing their  own  poor)  of  England  and  Wales,  there  are  737  in  which 
the  population  does  not  exceed  50  persons ;  1907  in  which  it  does 
not  exceed  100 ;  and  6681  in  which  it  does  not  exceed  300.  Few 
such  parishes  could  support  a  workhouse,  though  they  may  have  a 
poorhouse,  a  miserable  abode,  occupied  rent-free  by  three  or  four  dis- 
solute families  mutually  corrupting  each  other.  Even  the  parishes 
which  are  somewhat  more  populous,  those  containing  from  300  to  800 
inhabitants,  and  which  amount  to  5353  in  number,  in  the  few  cases 
in  which  they  possess  an  efficient  management,  obtain  it  at  a  dispro- 
portionate expense.  In  such  parishes,  when  overburthened  with  poor, 
we  usually  find  the  building  called  a  workhouse  occupied  by  60  or 
80  paupers,  made  up  of  a  dozen  or  more  neglected  children  (under 
the  care,  perhaps,  of  a  pauper,)  about  twenty  or  thirty  able-bodied 
adult  paupers  of  both  sexes,  and  probably  an  equal  number  of  aged 
and  impotent  persons,  proper  objects  of  relief.  Amidst  these,  the 
mothers  of  bastard  children  and  prostitutes  live  without  shame,  and 
associate  freely  with  the  youth,  who  have  also  the  examples  and  con- 
versation of  the  frequent  inmates  of  the  county  gaol,  the  poacher,  the 
vagrant,  the  decayed  beggar,  and  other  characters  of  the  worst  de- 
scription. To  these  may  often  be  added  a  solitary  blind  person,  one 
or  two  idiots,  and  not  unfrequently  are  heard  from  among  the  rest  the 
incessant  ravings  of  some  neglected  lunatic.  In  such  receptacles  the 
sick  poor  are  often  immured." — General  Report,  1834,  p.  303. 

Now,  in  order  to  secure  the  possibility  of  a  proper  classifica- 
tion of  the  objects  of  relief,  and  Consequently,  of  a  more  careful 
attention  to  their  individual  wants — as  regarded  the  young,  to 
their  education — as  regarded  the  sick,  idiotic,  or  lunatic,  to  their 
medical  treatment,  and  so  on — it  was  absolutely  essential,  Mr. 
Chadwick  maintained,  that  such  small  parishes  should  be  con- 
solidated, and  their  paupers  undertaken  collectively  in  consider- 
able masses.  Other  powerful  arguments  in  his  estimation,  for 
the  same  system,  were  such  as  these :  the  comparative  freedom 
from  jobbing  and  sinister  influences  that  would  be  experienced  in 
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large  districts ;  the  greater  economy  that  would  be  possible  in 
management  on  the  large  scale;  the  greater  likelihood  of  pro- 
curing efficient  officers,  and  the  greater  encouragement  that 
could  be  given  to  such,  by  gradation  of  ranks ;  tne  increased 
skill  and  experience  that  would  be  accumulated,  &c.  &c. 

A  third  point  elucidated  by  Mr.  Chadwick  at  great  length  in 
his  Report,  was  the  impolicy  of  the  existing  law  of  settlement. 
Into  his  demonstrations  on  this  point  we  have  not  space  to  follow 
him ;  suffice  it  to  say  that,  by  a  large  amount  of  detailed  evi- 
dence referring  to  special  localities,  it  was  shown  that  the  Law 
of  Settlement,  chaining  down  masses  of  labour,  as  it  did,  to  par- 
ticular spots,  instead  of  permitting  it  to  circulate  freely  according 
to  the  law  of  demand  and  supply,  was  one  of  the  most  efficient 
instruments  that  could  have  \>een  devised  for  perpetuating  pau- 
perism wherever  it  existed,  for  creating  new  masses  of  pauperism 
at  new  places,  and  for  diffusing  universal  listlessness  and  want 
of  energy  through  the  labouring  population  of  a  country. 

These  and  many  other  striking  expositions,  incorporated  by 
Mr.  Chadwick  in  the  body  of  his  Report,  were  resumed  and 
summed  up  by  him  in  the  shape  of  certain  succinct  general  pro- 
positions, appended  to  the  Report ;  which  propositions  may  be 
regarded  as  including  a  condensed  statement  of  all  that  the  best 
practical  intellects  of  the  country,  the  Poor-Laws  being  in  sub- 
stance retained,  could  suggest  for  their  amendment.  They  were 
as  follows  :— 

"  1.  That  the  existing  system  of  poor-laws  in  England  is  destruc- 
tive to  the  industry,  forethought,  and  honesty  of  the  labourers ;  to  the 
wealth  and  the  morality  of  the  employers  of  labour,  and  of  the  owners 
of  property ;  and  to  the  mutual  good-will  and  happiness  of  all :  That 
it  collects  and  chains  down  the  labourers  in  masses,  without  any  re- 
ference to  the  demand  for  their  labour  :  That,  while  it  increases  their 
numbers,  it  impairs  the  means  by  which  the  fund  for  their  subsistence 
is  to  be  reproduced,  and  impairs  the  motives  for  using  those  means 
which  it  suffers  to  exist :  And  that  every  year  and  every  day  these 
evils  are  becoming  more  overwhelming  in  their  magnitude,  and  less 
susceptible  of  cure. 

"  2.  That,  of  these  evils,  that  which  consists  merely  in  the  amount 
of  the  rates,  an  evil  great  when  considered  in  itself,  but  trifling  when 
compared  with  the  moral  effects  which  I  am  deploring,  might  be  much 
diminished  by  the  combination  of  workhouses,  and  by  substituting  a 
rigid  administration  and  contract-management  for  the  existing  scenes 
of  neglect,  extravagance,  jobbing,  and  fraud. 

"3.  That,  by  an  alteration,  or  even  according  to  the  suggestion  of 
many  witnesses,  an  abolition  of  the  law  of  settlement,  a  great  part, 
or,  according  to  the  latter  suggestion,  the  whole  of  the  enormous  sums 
now  spent  in  litigation  and  removals  might  be  saved  ;  the  labourers 
might  be  distributed  according  to  the  demand  for  labour ;  the  immi- 
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gration  from  Ireland  of  labourers  of  inferior  habits  might  be  checked ; 
and  the  oppression  and  cruelty  to  which  the  unmarried  labourers,  and 
those  who  have  acquired  any  property,  are  now  subject,  might,  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  the  alteration,  be  diminished,  or  utterly  put 
an  end  to. 

"  4.  That,  if  no  relief  were  allowed  to  be  given  to  the  able-bodied, 
or  to  their  families,  except  in  return  for  adequate  labour,  or  in  a  well- 
regulated  workhouse,  the  worst  of  the  existing  sources  of  evil,  the 
allowance-system,  would  immediately  disappear ;  a  broad  line  would 
be  drawn  between  the  independent  labourers  and  the  paupers ;  the 
number  of  paupers  would  be  immediately  diminished,  in  consequence 
of  the  reluctance  to  accept  relief  on  such  terms,  and  would  be  still 
farther  diminished  in  consequence  of  the  increased  fund  for  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  occasioned  by  the  diminution  of  rates,  and  would  ulti- 
mately, instead  of  forming  a  continually  increasing  proportion  of  our 
whole  population,  become  a  small,  well-defined  part  of  it,  capable  of 
being  provided  for  at  an  expense  less  than  one-half  of  the  present 
poor-rates. 

"  5.  That  the  proposed  changes  would  tend  powerfully  to  promote 
providence  and  forethought,  not  only  in  the  daily  concerns  of  life,  but 
in  the  most  important  of  all  points — marriage. 

"  Lastly,  That  it  is  essential  to  the  working  of  every  one  of  these 
improvements  that  the  administration  of  the  Poor-Laws  should  be 
entrusted,  as  to  their  general  superintendence,  to  one  Central  Autho- 
rity with  extensive  powers,  and,  as  to  their  details,  to  paid  officers, 
acting  under  the  consciousness  of  constant  superintendence  and  strict 
responsibility." 

These  facts  and  recommendations,  corroborated  as  they  were 
by  the  independent  evidence  furnished  by  the  other  assistant 
commissioners,  the  services  of  many  of  whom  would  deserve  spe- 
cial notice,  were,  with  hardly  an  exception,  embodied  in  the 
General  Report  prepared  by  the  Commissioners  themselves,  and 
submitted  to  Parliament  in  February  1834.  As  Mr.  Chadvvick 
had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  promoted  from  the  post  of  assistant 
commissioner  to  that  of  a  chief  commissioner — a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  extraordinary  zeal  and  knowledge  he  had  dis- 
played in  the  inferior  situation — he  had  his  due  share  along  with 
Mr.  Senior  and  the  other  chief  commissioners  in  the  preparation 
of  this  final  and  authoritative  Report  of  the  Commission.  A 
glance  at  the  table  of  contents  in  that  Report  will  show  how 
valuable  in  the  opinion  of  his  fellow-commissioners  were  the 
suggestions  that  had  been  offered  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  and  what 
prominence  they  were  disposed  to  allow  them  in  the  general 
tenor  of  the  Report.  Thus,  under  the  head  of  Principle  of  ad- 
ministering Relief  to  the  Indigent,  we  have  this  entry  : — "  That 
the  condition  of  the  paupers  shall  in  no  case  be  so  eligible  as  the 
condition  of  persons  of  the  lowest  class  subsisting  on  the  fruits 
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of  their  own  industry ;"  under  the  head  of  Principle  of  Legisla- 
tion, we  have  it  laid  down,  "  That  the  practice  of  giving  relief 
in  well-regulated  workhouses,  and  the  abolition  of  partial  relief 
to  the  able-bodied,  having  been  tried  and  found  beneficial,  be 
extended  to  all  places  ;"  and  under  the  head  of  Powers  and  Da- 
ties  of  a  Central  Board,  we  find  this  power  specified  as  essen- 
tial,— "  To  unite  parishes  for  better  workhouse  management." 
As  regards  the  Law  of  Settlement,  we  find  a  compromise  between 
the  opinion  for  retaining  it,  and  the  opinion  for  its  entire  aboli- 
tion ;  the  compromise  taking  the  shape  of  a  recommendation, 
"  That  settlement  by  hiring  and  service,  apprenticeship,  pur- 
chasing or  renting  a  tenement,  estate,  paying  rates,  or  serving  in 
office,  be  abolished,"  settlement  by  parentage,  birth,  and  mar- 
riage, remaining  substantially  intact.  Altogether  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners,  whether  as  a  collection  of  particulars,  rela- 
tive to  the  state  of  society,  a  magazine  of  illustrations  in  political 
cconomv  and  the  sciences  of  legislation  and  administration,  or  a 
code  of  rules  and  devices  for  reforming  a  bad  system,  was  proba- 
bly as  remarkable  a  publication  as  had  ever  been  given  to  the 
world. 

So  evidently  Parliament  thought ;  for  in  the  famous  Poor- 
Law  Amendment  Act,  passed  in  August  1834,  the  principal 
recommendations  of  the  Report  were  adopted  and  formalized. 
The  piece-meal  system  of  management  by  15,000  distinct  local 
sovereignties  was  abolished  ;  and  the  administration  of  the  whole 
pauperism  of  England  and  Wales  placed  under  the  control  of  a 
central  board  of  three  paid  commissioners,  sitting  in  London,  and 
directly  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment. Under  these  commissioners,  but  appointed  by  Go- 
vernment, was  to  be  a  staff  of  nine  assistant  commissioners,  each 
assuming  the  charge  of  a  particular  district.  The  Central  Board 
was  to  have  the  power  of  uniting  parishes  for  administrative  pur- 
poses :  and  from  it  all  rules  and  regulations  for  the  direction  of 
the  local  bodies  were  to  proceed.  l*he  administrative  local  bo- 
dies in  the  various  unions  were  to  consist  of  guardians  annually 
elected  by  the  rate-payers ;  but  the  masters  of  workhouses  and 
other  paid  officers  were  to  be  under  the  orders  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  removable  by  them.  The  svstern  of  paying  wages, 
or  money  in  aid  of  wages/out  of  the  rates  was  declared  abolished  ; 
and,  except  in  extraordinary  cases,  which  were  to  be  determined 
by  the  commissioners,  relief  was  to  be  given  to  able-bodied  pau- 
pers only  in  the  workhouse,  and  there  in  such  manner  and  way 
as,  while  amply  sufficient  for  healthy  subsistence,  should  still  be 
so  much  less  agreeable  than  the  condition  of  an  independent 

!    ^^0t  t*  r°irst1cIaf>  M  not  to  tempt  men  nnnec^sarilr 
to  seek  it.     Finally,  the  Law  of  Settlement  was  modiftri^S 
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what  after  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  Report.  Thus 
shaped  out  in  the  gross,  and  armed  in  detail  with  all  the  neces- 
sary provisions,  the  New  Poor-Law  was  extended  over  the  length 
ana  the  breadth  of  the  land ;  and  England  commenced  a  new  era 
in  her  social  existence.  The  first  Commissioners  appointed  were 
Sir  Frankland  Lewis,  Mr.  George  Nicholls,  and  Mr.  John  J. 
S.  Lefevre ;  and  by  them  the  application  of  the  new  law  was 
initiated.  Mr.  Chadwick  was  not  nominally  included  in  the 
Commission ;  but  he  was  attached  to  it  by  Government,  in  the 
capacity  of  paid  secretary,  with  the  distinct  understanding,  it 
would  seem,  that,  in  addition  to  his  routine  duties,  he  was  to 
have  the  virtual  powers  of  a  fourth  Commissioner,  so  as  to  lend 
his  valuable  services  in  executing  a  law,  in  the  elaboration  of 
which  he  had  so  largely  participated. 

In  the  interval  between  Mr.  Chadwick's  first  inquiries,  as  an 
assistant  commissioner,  into  the  working  of  the  Poor-Law, 
(1832-33,)  and  his  subsequent  labours  as  a  chief  commissioner 
in  preparing  the  Report,  and  shaping  the  question  for  Parlia- 
ment, (1833-34,)  his  services  had  been  called  for  in  another  very 
interesting  investigation  of  great  social  and  economic  import- 
ance. For  some  time  an  agitation  had  prevailed  throughout 
the  country  on  the  subject  of  the  employment  of  young  persons 
in  factories ;  and  a  demand  was  at  length  put  forth  by  the  ope- 
ratives themselves,  that  for  all  such  young  persons  the  period  of 
labour  should  be  shortened  to  ten  hours  a-day.  Accordingly,  in 
April  1833,  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  collect  evidence 
and  report  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  treatment  of  children  in 
factories.  Of  this  commission  Mr.  Tooke,  the  author  of  "  High 
and  Low  Prices,"  Mr.  Chadwick,  and  Dr.  Southwood  Smith, 
were  the  Central  Board.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  inquiry  the 
country  was  divided  into  districts,  each  of  which  was  visited  and 
examined  by  commissioners  ;  and  the  evidence  having  been  di- 
gested by  the  Central  Board,  was  published  in  July  1833  in  a 
bulky  folio  volume,  with  a  general  Report  prefixed.  In  that 
Report  the  conclusion  was  that,  as  regarded  adult  labour  in  fac- 
tories, (which  was  what  many  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  agita- 
tion for  shorter  hours  had  principally  m  view,)  no  case  had  been 
made  out  for  legislative  interference,  self-acting  causes  being 
already  in  operation  that  must  necessarily  tend  to  reduce  the 
hours  of  work  per  day ;  but  that,  as  regarded  children,  the  de- 
mand made  was  all  too  little,  there  being  evidence  that  thousands 
of  children  were  suffering  both  physically  and  morally  from  over- 
work in  factories,  and  that  to  meet  the  real  exigencies  of  their 
case,  even  a  Six  Hours'1  Bill,  were  such  a  measure  practicable, 
would  not  be  more  than  enough.  Interference,  therefore,  with 
juvenile  labour  in  factories  at  least  to  the  extent  of  a  Ten  Hours' 
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Bill  was  recommended,  together  with  the  establishment  of  Go- 
vernment Inspectorships  ©?  Factories  to  secure  its  doe  execution, 
and  generally  to  protect  the  operatives.  In  the  matter  of  acci- 
dents to  operatives  arising  from  machinery.  &C-,  the  broad  prin- 
ciple was  laid  down,  that  the  responsibility  shook!  rest  on  the 
ponies  most  capable  of  preventing  the  mischief  Le^  the  mill- 
owners,  and  that  without  any  distinction  of  cases.  This  princi- 
ple Mr.  Chadwick  has  since  proposed  to  extend  to  railways,  to 
labonr  in  mines.  &c :  and  though  companies  have  complained 
of  i:.  it  is  found  to  work  weiL  In  the  Factory  Report  was  also 
embodied  a  suggestion,  without  attention  to  which,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  a  Ten  Hoars"  Bill  for  children 
would  be  coaiparaiivery  valueless — to  wis.  that  special  schools 
shouii  be  provided  for  the  chiliren  working  in  factories,  such  a 
system  of  precautions  becig  taken  as  shoo*!  secure  their  attend- 
ance as  such  schools,  and  so  really  prevent  them  from  working 
overtime.  Based  on  these  varices  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
missioners, a  measure  was  imnniuced  into  Parliament-  It  was 
carried  thncugh  the  House  c<  Ccczuions :  bat  in  the  House  of 
Lards,  tie  piwiska  re^arihij  special  schools  was  thrown  oat 
by  an  oppotstion  beaied  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury-  Even 
thus  cripfkd  by  tie  las?  of  hs  nasi  important  dause,  the  bill 
has  done  much  £oo\L 

To  return  to  ii>e  Po:*-Law : — It  may  t«e  laid  down  as  a  maxim 
in  ai«  kinds  of  practice,  thix  the  r«rscn  thai  has  had  most  hand 
in  the  eJahxatke  of  a  scheme,  »  aisx  pr*  %»&,  the  fittest  per- 
son to  carrv  i;  %rzi :  c*.  in  other  wveds.  that  a  scheme  succeeds 
Uest  in  the  hands  of  the  person  the  has  pressed  it.  There  are 
vaii:<os  r«ts*>T:s  fcr  this.  In  the  £r«  tiacew  no  coe  is  so  interested 
in  making  a  schtoe  succeed  as  h$  author:  no  one  will  bear 
with  ii  so  j»*tieu;]y.  and  cevote  so  much  none  and  troabie  to  tide 
over  any  o&icnhies  that  may  arise  in  its  Tmsecuxion.  Again, 
whit  is  the  sc^calied  execution  of  a  sthenic"  hut  a  series  of  small 
exercises  of  thai  same  inventivteaess  frosa  which,  at  its  larger 
stretch,  the  scheme  itself  emanated  ?  1:  wus  on  this  principle 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  acted  when,  on  being  requested  by 
Ixrd  Oastjeroa^h  to  examine  the  state  rf  Spain,  and  draw  out 
a  plan  c£  a  caxxiTtaipi  in  that  country*  he  required  to  know,  be- 
fore oci:n£  svk  whether  h  was  intended  thai  he  should  be  the 
wrscm  to  execute  his  ir-wn  plan,  because  otherwise  its  preparation 
tnicfci  lie  a  waste  rftriw.  Xor  is  the  principle  leas  true  in  social 
th  an  ir.  mi  Starr  praraine.  What  a  bhmder.  far  example,  to  hav* 
einrmst^i  the  e\ocuti.-«  of  the  IVsxny  Postage  Scheme  to  any 
one  ok  tV»an  Mr.  Kowb»^  Hill !  At  all  events  h  may  he  laid 
dewn  in  this  modified  sh*r*v.  ihst  when  a  le^issaore  usensuro  has 
hm*  Viascd  on  an  cxTensrre  inquiry  into  tacts,  n. 
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measure  of  consequence  should  ever  be  passed  without  such  a 
preliminary  inquiry,  however  strong  may  he  the  a  priori  faith  of 
the  Legislature  in  certain  abstract  principles  that  are  deemed  ap- 
plicable,) then  the  persons  that  are  entrusted  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  measure,  ought  to  be  persons  that  have  at  least 
digested  all  the  results  of  that  inquiry,  so  as  no  longer  to  be  un- 
der the  mere  influence  of  those  meagre  popular  notions  and  im- 
Eressions  that  constituted  the  sole  stock  of  beliefs  on  the  subject 
efore  the  inquiry  was  undertaken.  But  most  decidedly  of  all, 
it  may  be  asserted  that,  when  any  measure  has  been  passed  em- 
bodying special  conclusions  or  principles  the  result  of  inquiries, 
then  the  administration  of  that  measure  ought  not  to  be  entrusted 
to  persons  that  have  in  any  way  committed  themselves  against 
these  conclusions  or  principles,  or  are  understood  to  be  hostile  to 
them. 

These  plain  maxims  in  the  art  of  official  appointments  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  attended  to  by  Government  in  the  institu- 
tion of  the  New  Poor-Law  Commission.  So,  at  least,  the  his- 
tory of  that  Commission,  and  above  all  the  results  of  the  famous 
Andover,  and  other  comparatively  recent,  investigations,  entitle 
us  to  judge.     At  first,  indeed,  the  reform  effected  over  the  coun- 

7  by  the  New  Act  was  truly  astonishing.  In  the  first  years 
the  operation  of  the  Act  the  Poor-Rates  fell  by  more  than 
two  millions  annually.  Thus,  in  1833, 1834,  and  1835,  the  three 
last  years  of  the  Old  Law,  and  when  the  agitation  against  it 
must  have  already  had  some  effect  in  keeping  down  the  rates, 
their  amounts  were  £6,790,799,  £6,317,255,  and  £5,526,418, 
respectively ;  while  in  1836,  1837,  and  1838,  they  were  respec- 
tively £4,717,630,  £4,044,741,  and  £4,123,604.  So  efficient 
was  the  working  of  the  Act  in  one  direction,  that,  we  have  been 
told,  many  publicans,  whose  houses  had  formerly  been  frequented 
by  paupers,  look  back  to  the  epoch  of  its  initiation  with  the  sad- 
dest recollections,  as  to  a  time  when  their  business  was  curtailed 
by  one  half.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  had  the  Act  been  fairly 
carried  out,  much  more  good  would  have  been  done,  and  a  much 
greater  saving  effected.  Nay,  with  all  its  faults  as  induced  by 
lax  working,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  taken  from  first  to  last, 
the  Act  has  been  a  vast  improvement  on  the  old  system.  It  has 
saved  the  country  in  all  between  20  and  30  millions. 

Still,  however,  the  shortcomings  of  the  Commission  are  matter 
for  salutary  history.  As  early  as  1835,  it  appears,  there  was  a 
slight  reaction  against  the  stringency  of  the  law  in  the  shape  of 
a  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  to  sanction  the  practice 
recommended  by  some  local  boards  of  guardians,  of  letting  out 
able-bodied  paupers  to  work  the  lands  of  private  individuals. 
This  fact  even  attracted  notice  at  the  time.    But  it  was  in  1837 
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that  the  first  decided  symptom  occurred  of  a  tendency  to  return 
to  old  Poor-Law  practices.     In  that  year  a  general  order  was  in 
process  through  the  Board,  that  would  have  recalled  in  their 
worst  form  all  the  evils  of  the  allowance  system.     In  1840  there 
was  a  proposal  equally  objectionable.     And  subsequently,  in  nu- 
merous points  of  detail,  as  for  example  in  the  matter  of  out-door 
relief  to  able-bodied  paupers,  the  spirit  of  the  New  Act  was  con- 
travened.   In  these  proceedings  Mr.  Chadwick  had  no  share. 
On  the  contrary,  by  remonstrances  addressed,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  Commissioners  themselves,  and  finally,  when  these  failed, 
to  Government  directly  through  the  Home  Secretary,  he  was 
able  to  prevent  deviations  from  the  Act  that  might  otherwise 
have  taken  effect.     Regarding  the  proposal  of  1837,  Mr.  Chad- 
wick addressed  a  formal  remonstrance  to  Lord  John  Russell ; 
and  his  Lordship  interfered  and  overruled  the  proposal.     And 
in  1840,  Mr.  Chadwick  concurrently,  we  believe,  with  Mr.  Se- 
nior, having  remonstrated  with  Lord  Normandy  against  the 
measures  then  contemplated,  these  measures  were  also  over- 
ruled.   By  this  course  of  conduct,  however,  Mr.  Chadwick  was 
necessarily  placed  in  quite  a  peculiar  position  with  relation  to 
the  Board, — a  position  which  was  not  altered  by  the  change  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Board  effected  by  the  voluntary  with- 
drawal of  Sir  Frankland  Lewis  and  Mr.  Lefevre  from  the  Com- 
mission, and  the  substitution  of  Mr.  George  Cornewall  £ewis 
and  Sir  Edmund  Head  in  their  places.    In  Mr.  Nicholls,  the 
other  Commissioner,  latterly  the  senior  member  of  the  Board, 
Mr.  Chadwick  found,  it  is  true,  a  warm  supporter ;  their  views 
on  the  whole  subject  of  Poor-Law  administration  being  very 
much  in  unison.     But  between  the  Commission  in  its  corporate 
capacity  and  its  secretary  there  ceased  to  be  any  reciprocation 
of  confidence.     From  the  date  of  Mr.  Chadwiok's  remonstrance 
to  Lord  Normandy,  forward  till  the  final  reconstruct^  of  the 
Board  in  1847,  the  Board  adopted  such  a  system  of  doing  busi- 
ness as  necessarily  excluded  the  secretary  from  any  efficient 
function  as  a  fourth  commissioner,  or  even  as  an  adviser,  and 
reduced  him  to  the  narrowest  circle  of  routine  duties.     During 
the  greater  part  of  the  existence  of  the  First  New  Poor-Law 
Board,  therefore,  Mr.  Chadwick  had  ceased  to  be  chqrgeabkt 
with  any  share  in  its  method  of  administration. 

Although,  in  one  sense,  this  secret  schism  between  the  Board 
and  Mr.  Chadwick  (for  as  yet  the  public  knew  nothing  of  it) 
was  to  be  regretted,  yet,  in  another,  it  led  to  important  results. 
Let  loose,  as  we  have  said,  from  any  direct  share  in  the  admini- 
strative business  of  the  Board,  and  restricted  to  mere  routine 
duties,  Mr.  Chadwick  naturally  sought  to  devise  suitable  occu- 
pations for  his  compulsory  leisure.    And  here  it  was  only  neces- 
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sary  for  him  to  fall  back  on  one  of  his  own  often  announced 
principles,  in  order  to  carve  out  for  himself  a  whole  futurity  of 
work,  which,  while  sufficiently  distinct  from  the  executive  admi- 
nistration of  the  Poor-Law  to  be  pursued  as  an  independent  and 
private  exercise,  should  yet  lie  fairly  in  the  line  of  bis  appointed 
official  course.  The  principle  we  mean  was  that  already  ex- 
plained in  our  remarks  on  Mr.  Chadwick's  paper  on  "  Preven- 
tive Police,"  as  consisting  in  the  phrase,  "  Get  at  the  removable 
antecedents*  To  apply  this  principle  to  pauperism;  to  avail 
himself  of  his  official  opportunities  so  as  to  ascertain  and  cata- 
logue the  more  common  special  causes  of  destitution,  and  then 
from  among  these  causes  to  select  and  show  forth  such  as  were 
preventible  by  legislative  enactment  or  administrative  control, 
thus  cutting  away  portions  from  the  general  mass  of  pauperism — 
this  was  the  work  that  Mr.  Chadwick  prescribed  for  himself. 
He  had  already  set  about  it,  when  a  new  and  extra-official  de- 
mand was  made  on  his  exertions  by  his  appointment,  along  with 
Mr.  Charles  Shaw  Lefevre,  afterwards  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  Lieutenant- Colonel  Rowan,  one  of  the  Chief  Com- 
missioners of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  to  form  a  Commission  of  In-; 
quiry  "  as  to  the  best  means  of  establishing  an  efficient  consta- 
bulary force  in  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales,"  and  also 
"  as  to  any  public  services  which  might  be  obtained  from  such 
a  force,"  ana  "  as  to  the  manner  in  which  such  a  force  should 
be  appointed  and  paid.'3  Instituted  in  October  1836  by  King 
William  IV.,  the  Commission  was  revoked  in  the  first  year  of  the 
present  feign,  but  was  again  almost  immediately  (26th  October 
1837)  reconstituted.  Before  continuing  our  account  of  Mr. 
Ghadwick's  investigations  into  the  preventible  causes  of  pauper- 
ism, we  must  briefly  notice  the  proceedings  of  this  important 
Constabulary  Commission,  of  which  Colonel  Rowan  and  Mr. 
Chadwick  were  the  most  active  members. 

As  had  been  anticipated,  the  excellent  working  of  the  new 
Metropolitan  Police  established  in  1829  by  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
Act,  had  brought  out  into  bolder  relief  the  wretched  inadequacy 
of  the  ancient  constabulary  system  still  kept  up  throughout  (a 
few  places  excepted)  all  the  rest  of  the  country.  Nay,  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  by  driving  crime  out  of 
London,  had  actually  helped  to  increase  the  ineffioacy  of  the 
rural  system.  It  was  with  a  view  to  remedy  this  state  of  things, 
that  the  Constabulary  Commission  was  appointed.  During  the 
year  1838  the  Commission  was  at  work ;  information  as  to  the 
amount  of  crime  throughout  the  country,  the  prevailing  kinds 
of  crime,  the  habits  of  tne  criminal  classes,  and  hundreds  of  kin- 
dred topics,  were  collected  from  all  sorts  of  witnesses — magis- 
trates, mercantile  men,  commercial  travellers,  governors  and 
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chaplains  of  gaols,  policemen,  even  criminals  themselves ;  and 
in  March  18IW,  the  most  significant  portions  of  this  evidence, 
with  the  practical  conclusions  founded  on  it,  were  laid  before 
the  public  in  the  shape  of  an  official  report,  as  interesting  as  a 
novel  of  Mr.  Dickens,  and  rich  in  facts  that  fiction  itself  might 
be  glad  to  work  up. 

Among  the  points  of  general  interest  stated  and  elucidated  in 
the  Report,  were  such  as  these : — That  the  number  of  annual 
committals  for  criminal  offences  in  England  and  Wales,  averaged 
100,000,  and  the  number  of  criminals  constantly  in  the  gaols  oyer 
the  same  space,  from  11,000  to  20,000,  a  very  large  proportion 
of  whom  were  habitual  depredators,  i.  e.9  persons  pursuing  crime 
as  a  profession,  and  to  a  certain  extent  migratory  in  their  habits  : 
That  these  estimates,  however,  by  no  means  indicated  the  amount 
of  crime  actually  perpetrated,  or  of  the  criminal  element  actually 
diffused  throughout  the  country,  the  number  of  crimes  convicted 
and  punished,  or  even  of  those  prosecuted,  bearing  the  most  in- 
significant proportion  to  the  number  really  committed — as  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  rural  districts,  and  in  the  metropolis  itself 
before  the  New  Police  Act,  habitual  depredators  had  an  average 
run  of  five  or  six  years  of  incessant  crime  before  their  first  con- 
viction, and  also  more  specially  by  the  fact,  that  while,  in"  the 
thirty-three  years  from  1805  to  1837  inclusive,  no  fewer  than 
274,967  forged  notes  had  been  presented  at  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, each  involving  an  act  of  forgery,  there  had  yet  during  that 
period  been  only  1677  convictions  for  forging  or  uttering  such 
notes,  t.  e.,  on  an  average  one  conviction  to  every  136  ascer- 
tained offences :  That  universally  criminals  earned  more  money, 
and  lived  more   sumptuously  than  industrious  men  of  those 
classes  to  which  the  criminals,  had  they  not  been  criminals, 
would  necessarily  have  belonged :  That  the  expense  arising  to 
the  country  from  criminal  practices  was  something  enormous — 
upwards  of  £730,000,  for  example,  being  annually  eaten  out  of 
the  capital  of  Liverpool  alone  by  the  criminal  classes  of  that 
city  :  That  an  efficient  police  organization  would,  therefore,  be 
a  most  economic  arrangement  pecuniarily,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
other  advantages ;  and  that  the  existing  organization  of  local  or 
parochial  constables,  assisted  as  it  was  by  about  500  private  or 
voluntary  associations  for  self-protection  throughout  the  country, 
wa*  deplorably  inefficient. 

An  extract  or  two  from  the  Report,  however,  will  give  a  better 
idea  of  the  kind  of  information  contained  in  it  than  these  general 
gUtements: — 

"  JsMfbm,  Proitztul/j. — Our  enumerations  serve  to  show  the  extent 
|#  which  the  legislature  and  the  public  have  been  misled  by  men 
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hypothetical  estimates.  For  example,  Dr.  Colquhoun,  the  magistrate 
of  the  Thames  Police,  in  his  work  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis, 
estimated  the  number  of  prostitutes  in  the  Metropolis  at  50,000.  Now, 
the  whole  male  population  of  London,  Westminster,  and  the  parishes 
within  the  bills  of  mortality,  was,  according  to  the  actual  enumera- 
tion of  1801,  the  period  to  which  he  referred,  only  400,000.  But, 
after  deducting  the  children  and  the  very  old,  the  remainder  capable 
of  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  rice  of  prostitution  would  not  be 
more  than  from  150,000  to  200,000  in  the  extreme.  Allowing  that 
all  were  licentious  in  their  habits,  the  learned  magistrate's  estimate 
thus  gave  one  prostitute  for  every  three  or  four  males ;  and  it  alleged 
that  every  third  or  fourth  female  was  a  professed  prostitute.  In  a 
recent  Address,  published  by  a  voluntary  Association  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Prostitution,  the  number  of  prostitutes  in  the  Metropolis  was 
stated  to  be  not  less  than  80,000.  The  actual  enumeration  shows 
that  at  this  time  (1839)  the  number  of  known  prostitutes  living 
amidst  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  the  population  does  not  exceed 
7000.  We  may  observe  that  the  proportion  of  this  unfortunate  class 
to  the  population  is  similar  in  Paris,  the  average  number  during  the 
year  1832  being  3558  according  to  the  police  registers  of  that  metro- 
polis."— Report. 

"  Cheshire  Wreckers. — They  consider  that  they  are  entitled  to  what 
they  make ;  they  go  in  bodies  together  at  night  and  secrete  them- 
selves in  the  sand-hills,  and  they  plunder  the  wrecks.  *  *  *  The 
greatest  portion  are  men  calling  themselves  fishermen,  but  who  in  fact 
five  by  plundering  wrecks.  They  intermarry,  and  are  nearly  all  re- 
lated to  each  other.  They  are  a  most  determined  set  of  villains ;  it 
matters  not  what  comes  in  their  way,  they  will  have  it  *  *  *  On 
many  occasions  when  wrecks  have  taken  place,  the  produce  of  their 
plunder  has  been  openly  hawked  about  for  sale  ;  butter  2d.  and  3d. 
a  pound,  rum  4s.  or  5s.  per  gallon,  fine  gown  prints  3d.  or  4d.  per 
yard,  and  many  other  articles  in  the  same  proportion.  The  bodies  of 
drowned  persons  are  almost  invariably  stripped  of  everything  valua- 
ble, money,  watches,  &c.  About  three  or  four  years  since,  the  Gre- 
cum,  Captain  Salisbury,  was  wrecked  off  the  Cheshire  coast ;  Captain 
Salisbury  was  drowned,  and  when  his  body  was  found  it  was  stripped 
of  everything,  and  whilst  on  shore  waiting  to  be  conveyed  to  some 
house  for  holding  an  inquest,  his  finger  was  cut  off  to  secure  his  ring. 
The  body  of  a  female  was  washed  ashore,  when  a  woman  at  Moreton 
was  proved  to  have  bitten  off  the  ears  to  obtain  the  ear-rings." — Evi- 
dence of  Witnesses. 

"  Highway  Robberies. — I  can  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  on 
the  Continent  the  security  of  the  roads  is  much  greater  than  in  Eng- 
land. It  is,  within  my  own  knowledge,  much  greater  on  the  roads  of 
the  Continent  over  which  I  have  travelled  (in  France  and  Belgium.) 
The  many  German  travellers  with  whom  I  am  well  acquainted  have 
stated  to  me  that  in  Germany  robberies  arc  scarcely  ever  heard  of, 
and  Prussia  is  marked  as  a  country  free  for  the  traveller.  In  some 
parts  of  Italy,  and  in  Spain  in  general,  the  roads  are  stated  to  me  by 
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commercial  travellers,  to  be  nearly  impassable.  In  Tuscany,  hpw- 
ever,  there  is  a  good  government,  and  there  is  a  very  perfect  freedom 
for  commercial  travelling  from  the  oppression  and  terror  of  robbers. 
England,  in  respect  to  the  state  of  the  roads,  follows  next  after  Italy 
and  Spain." — Evidence  of  a  Commercial  Traveller. 

"  Fallacy  that  Grime  is  generally  produced  by  Destitution. — The  notion 
that  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  crimes  against  property  are 
caused  by  blameless  poverty  or  destitution,  we  find  disproved  at  every 
step;  We  cite  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Wontner,  the  late  governor  of 
Newgate.  Q.  '  Of  the  criminals  that  came  under  your  care,  what 
porportion,  so  far  as  your  experience  will  enable  you  to  state,  were 
by  the  immediate  pressure  of  want  impelled  to  the  commission  of  crime  t' 
A.  '  According  to  the  best  of  my  observation  scarcely  one-eighth.* 
Q.  '  Of  the  criminals  thus  impelled  to  the  commission  of  crime  by  the 
immediate  pressure  of  want,  what  proportion,  according  to  the  best  of 
your  experience,  were  previously  reduced  to  want  by  heedlessness, 
indolence,  and  not  by  causes  beyond  the  reach  of  common  prudence 
to  avert  V  A.  4  If  we  could  thoroughly  examine  the  whole  of  this  clan 
of  cases,  I  feel  confident  that  we  should  find  that  not  one-thirtieth  of 
the  whole  class  of  cases  brought  here  are  free  from  imputation  of  mis- 
conduct, or  can  be  said  to  result  entirely  from  blameless  want.'  Mr. 
Chesterton,  Governor  of  Cold-Bath-Fields  Prison,  states,  '  I  directed 
a  very  intelligent  yardsman,  and  one  who  had  never,  I  believe,  wil- 
fully misled  me,  to  inquire  into  the  habits  and  circumstances  of  all  in 
the  yard  (60  prisoners,)  and  the  result  was  that  he  could  not  point 
out  one  who  appeared  to  have  been  urged  by  want  to  commit  theft.' 
Mr.  Bruges,  the  governor  of  Knutsford  Gaol,  stated : — ( In  the  whole 
course  of  my  experience,  during  twenty-two  years  as  an  officer  and  as 
a  governor  of  a  prison,  I  never  met  with  a  case  where  a  poor  but  ho- 
nest, hardworking  inhabitant  of  any  place  had  been  driven  into  crime 
by  the  pressure  of  distress.' " — Report. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners,  by  way  of  instant 
remedy  for  the  state  of  things  described  in  their  Report,  was,  that 
the  existing  system  should  be  superseded  by  a  paid  constabulary 
trained  and  organized  on  the  same  principles  as  the  new  Metro- 
politan Police,  and  under  the  orders  of  tne  same  commissioners, 
subject  of  course  to  the  control  of  the  Home  Office.  A  force  of 
about  8000  constables  in  all,  or  about  1  to  every  2000  ihhabit- 
ants  would,  it  was  calculated,  be  sufficient ;  which  force  could  be 
wholly  maintained  for  about  £450,000  a-year.  It  was  recom- 
mended that  the  force  should  be  paid,  one-fourth  from  the  con- 
solidated fund,  and  three-fourths  from  the  county  rates ;  and  that 
while,  as  already  mentioned,  the  main  power  should  be  centra- 
lized in  the  metropolis,  a  considerable  share  in  the  direction 
should,  at  the  same  time,  be  left  to  the  local  magistracies. 

A  Bill,  embodying  these  suggestions,  was  introduced  into 
Parliament  in  1839 ;  but  the  English  preference  for  local  over 
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central  administration  being  roused  against  some  of  its  provisions; 
it  was  rejected ;  and  the  only  immediate  result  of  the  Constabu- 
lary Commission  was  the  passing  of  an  act  empowering  the  local 
magistrates  to  appoint;  under  certain  restrictions,  paid  bodies  of 
constables,  at  tneir  own  discretion;  In  connexion  with  such 
cases  of  frustrated  legislation*  it  is,  we  believe,  an  idea  of  Mi% 
Chad  wick  that  some  means  should  be  adopted  for  probing  to  the 
bottom  this  whole  question  of  Central  as  versus  Local  Adminis- 
tration, so  as  inductively  to  ascertain  once  for  all  wh&t  kinds  of 
public  functions  may  be  best  entrusted  to  local  authorities,  and 
what  kinds  are  for  the  central  power  alone.  For  want  of  such 
an  analysis,  it  is  now  a  general  belief,  the  Municipal  Reform  Act 
hasproved  next  to  a  failure. 

Tne  Constabulary  Inquiry  over,  Mr,  Chadwick  returned  to  his 
exploration  of  the  removable  causes  of  pauperism.  The  method 
on  which  such  an  exploration  might  proceed  may  be  best  under- 
stood by  imagining  the  series  of  questions  that  would  suggest 
themselves  to  a  person  studying  some  individual  case  of  destitu- 
tion requiring  legal  relief.  How  did  this  destitution  arise  t  Was 
it  from  protracted  illness  ?  If  so,  was  there  any  removable  cause 
of  the  illness — a  stagnant  marsh,  creating  fever?  Was  it  from 
loss  of  savings  ?  How  were  the  savings  lost  ?  If  by  the  failure 
of  a  benefit  club,  was  it  because  that  club  was  conducted  on  false 

[>rinciples  of  insurance  ?  Was  the  destitution  the  result  of  loss  of 
imb  or  other  bodily  injury  ?  If  so,  were  the  causes  of  the  acci- 
dent preventible,  and  by  whom  ?  Did  the  destitution  result  from 
dismissal  from  work  T  If  so,  what  occasioned  the  dismissal  ?  Was 
it  incapacity  or  misconduct,  traceable  to  defective  or  vicious 
education  in  a  workhouse  ?  Was  it  a  stoppage  of  a  special  branch 
of  labour?  Was  this  stoppage  the  result  of  widely  operating 
social  causes,  or  did  it  arise  from  an  individual  bankruptcy? 
And  so  on,  ad  infinitum,  rising  from  cause  to  cause,  till  the  chains 
were  seen  to  converge. 

An  exploration  of  this  kind,  if  continued  with  any  zeal  and 
care;  would  infallibly  lead  the  inquirer  up  to  certain  great  pri- 
mary causes  of  pauperism,  perfectly  within  the  reach  of  legisla- 
tive enactment.  Of  these  primary  causes  of  pauperism  within 
the  reach  of  regulation  and  statute,  not  a  few  have  been  distinctly 
laid  bare  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Chadwick  himself  in  his  various 
reports  and  other  writings ;  it  is  possible,  however,  here  only  to 
notice  one  or  two  of  special  interest. 

One  great  cause  of  pauperism,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  in- 
temperance. Upwards  or  24  millions  sterling  are  annually  spent 
in  tne  three  kingdoms  on  spirits  alone ;  a  fourth  part  of  which 
sum  would  buy  up  and  extinguish  on  the  instant  the  entire  mass 
of  English  pauperism*    Now  this  aggregate  of  intemperance  is 
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not  a  constant  quantity,  invariable  unless  by  a  moral  revolution 
too  vast  to  be  expected.  Very  slight  alteraiioni  in  some  of  the 
simplest  of  onr  social  arrangements  wouii  be  sufcrent  to  dimi- 
nish it  by  at  least  some  fraction-.  Fastening,  lor  example,  on 
an  instance  where  a  manufacturer,  by  a  mere  alteration  in 
the  mode  and  time  of  paying  his  mens  wages,  diminished  the 
quantity  of  intemperance  among  them  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days so  much  that  from  having  fiftv  absentees  on  Mondays  on 
account  of  previous  drunkenness,  he  had  bu:  four — Mr.  Chad- 
wick  advocated,  and  to  some  extent,  secured  the  extension  of  so 
salutary  a  practice.  So  also  as  regards  military  and  naval  pen- 
sioners,— a  class  enjoying  a  provision  from  the  country  that  ought 
to  keep  them  off  the  rates,  but  from  which  nevertheless  the  con- 
tributions to  the  pauper  list  have  been  in  many  parishes  very 
numerous — Mr.  Chadwick  showed  that  much  of  their  intemper- 
ance and  want  of  thrift  arose  from  the  habit  of  paying  them  their 
pensions  at  long  intervals,  once  a-quarter  or  thereby,  a  few  pounds 
at  a  time,  instead  of  daily  in  small  sums.  Ilence  the  practice 
of  daily  payments  of  pensions  wa«,  we  believe,  recommended 
HMO;  by  the  Poor-Law  Board  to  Government.  And  there 
are  doubtless  manv  other  little  alterations  of  the  same  kind  that 
could  be  made  witn  similar  good  effects. 

Besides  the  additions  to  the  pauperism  of  the  country  arising 
from  the  excessive  debauchery  of  military  pensioners  caused  by 
the  mode  of  paying  them,  Mr.  Chadwick  indicated  another  fer- 
tile source  of  pauperism  connected  with  our  military  arrange- 
ments— to  wit,  the  total  neglect,  in  our  military  system,  of  all 
those  obvious  means  whereby  the  soldier,  remaining  still  efficient 
as  a  soldier,  should  yet  be  trained  industrially,  and  kept  fit  at  any 
time  to  re-enter  civil  society,  as  a  productive  workman  or  la- 
bourer. In  this  great  branch  of  reform,  Mr.  Chadwick  was  pre- 
ceded by  Count  Kumford,  some  of  whose  plans  for  the  reorga- 
nization of  the  military  service  in  Bavaria,  are  among  the  most 
interesting  studies  that  could  be  presented  to  the  notice  of  a 
statesman.  Indeed,  the  whole  question  of  the  adaptation  of  mi- 
ll tan*  service,  so  long  as  this  mode  of  human  activity  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  necessary  at  all,  to  the  spirit  and  the  wants  of  modern 
society,  is  one  in  which  the  largest  and  finest  exercises  of  practi- 
cal statesmanship  are  yet  to  be  expected. 

Akin  to  the  etfect  upon  society  produced  by  the  disbanding  of 
a  large  army  of  men  untrained  to  any  habits  of  productive  in- 
dustry, is  the  etfect  at  present  too  often  produced  by  the  sudden 
cessation  of  any  great  public  work,  or  any  great  branch  of  work, 
on  which  a  multitude  of  men  have  for  a  time  been  emplovcd. 
A  particular  illustration  of  this  truth,  already  familiar  to  Air. 
Chadwick  in  its  general  shape,  was  forced  upon  him  in  1842  and 
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1844,  by  the  discovery  that  among  the  hordes  of  vagrants  that 
about  that  time  were  thrown  upon  the  resources  of  the  country, 
whether  as  mendicants,  as  paupers,  or  as  inmates  of  prisons,  was 
a  large  proportion  of  discharged  railway-labourers.  Foreseeing 
that  a  still  larger  influx  of  pauperism  and  vagrancy  must  be  ex- 
pected from  this  source  after  the  great  outburst  of  railway  enter- 
prise should  have  somewhat  spent  itself,  he  took  occasion  to  in- 
stitute an  investigation  into  the  whole  subject  of  railway  labour, 
and  the  condition  and  habits  of  those  (between  100,000  and 
200,000  persons  in  all)  employed  in  it.  The  results  of  this  in- 
vestigation, which  was  pursued  extra-officially  and  chiefly  dur- 
ing a  vacation  in  the  northern  counties  in  1845,  were  presented 
in  a  series  of  papers  to  the  Statistical  Society  at  Manchester,  and 
then  published  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet.  The  following  sen- 
tence quoted  in  the  pamphlet  from  a  report  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Burnett,  the  chaplain  of  the  Lewes  Gaol,  is  at  once  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  railway-labourers  as  a  class,  and  a  statement  of  the 
whole  question  of  the  responsibility  of  Government  with  regard 
to  them. 

"  Drawn  together  from  all  parts  by  thousands ;  most  of  them  men 
of  prodigious  strength,  violent  passions,  and  ignorant  to  a  fearful  and 
an  almost  incredible  degree ;  separated  from  the  kindly  influence  of 
family  and  friends,  and  from  the  usages  of  civilized  life ;  having  no 
home  but  the  public-house  by  day,  and  a  barn  or  shed  or  temporary 
hut,  in  which  several  are  packed  together  by  night;  having  no  other 
pastime  after  their  hard  toil  than  drunkenness  and  fighting,  for  which 
their  large  earnings  furnish  them  but  too  abundant  stimulus ;  enjoy- 
ing little  or  nothing  of  a  Sabbath  either  in  body  or  soul ;  and  all  this 
carried  on  for  five,  six,  or  more  years  with  a  large  proportion  of  their 
number — they  are  literally  an  increasing  mass  of  heathens  in  the  bo- 
som of  a  Christian  land." 

Bringing  these  facts  more  prominently  before  the  public  by 
means  of  special  reports  relating  to  different  camps  or  settlements 
of  railway-labourers  scattered  over  the  country,  and  particularly 
to  one  camp  of  fifteen  hundred  persons  at  the  Summit  Tunnel  on 
the  Manchester  and  Sheffield  line,  Mr.  Chadwick  showed  that 
while  the  emergencies  of  the  case  could  only  be  fairly  met  by  a 
wholesale  provision  for  the  education  and  moral  rearing  of  all 
those  classes  of  the  community  from  which  the  railway-laoourers 
were  drawn,  yet,  in  the  mean  time,  and  supposing  the  existing 
materials  to  remain  substantially  unchanged,  a  vast  improvement 
in  the  habits  and  condition  of  the  railway-labourers,  and  a  cor- 
responding diminution  of  the  mass  of  pauperism  supplied  from 
that  source,  might  be  effected  by  a  few  simple  arrangements 
within  the  power  of  the  railway  contractors  themselves,  or  at 
least  within  the  power  of  a  single  legislative  act.    For  example, 
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;is  n-»nrdcd  the  habitations  of  the  labourers,  he  showed  that  by 
tin;  slightest  possible  attention  ou  the  part  of  the  directors  and 
contractors,  an  attention  that  might  prove  remunerative  to  them- 
wlvcs,  tlie  wretched  existing  system  of  bothies  might  be  sup- 
planted, comfortable  dwellings  provided,  and  the  country  thereby 
Kiivvil  idl  the  expense  arising  from  prcvcntible  disease  among 
this  class  uf  tho  population.  Again,  as  regards  the  gross  de- 
luiiiclicry  ami  recklessness  of  the  men  employed  on  railways, 
iiiut'li  ol'  this  hi'  proved  to  be  preventiblc  by  an  arrangement  for 
[laying  them  their  wages  weekly,  or  even  more  frequently,  in- 
stead nl' at  intervals  of  nine  weeks,  as  was  a  common  practice; 
by  ii  uiodilit'ittioTi  of  the  nefarious  truck-system,  which  placed 
[lie  iiu'ii  til  l)n>  mercy  of  unscrupulous  contractors;  and  by  cer- 
l:iiii  i-ii-sv  adjustments  that  would  tempt  the  men  to  lay  by  sav- 
in^i  I'v  limiisliitig  litem  conveniences  for  doing  so.  But  the 
imiiii  tupii-  nl'  tin-  pamphlet  was  the  jiossibility  of  diminishing  the 
iiiiinlu'i'  ol  iii-cidi'iit.s  to  railway  excavators;  or  at  least  of  avert- 
ing liinii  llie  country  I  lit"  burden  of  the  expense  thus  arising,  by 
iilli\iiij',  I  In-  responsibility  for  all  such  accidents,  without  excep- 
tion in-  distinction,  to  the  principal  parties,  i.  c,  to  the  directors 
mid  proprietors,  or  mediately  to  the  contractors.  Extending  his 
iv.iMi-.li  in  ;ill  employments,  lie  found  that  the  number  of  deaths 
li.'iii  \iiil.-uii-,  that  is,  I'nun  fatal  accidents,  in  this  country  aver- 
iii'is  »i  pres.'iil.  1  HH'ti  annually,  a  h«.s  of  life  necessarily  entail- 
in.-  a  Ini^e  amount  of  w idowliood  and  orphanage  upon  the  public 
■•ui'M>;  in  addition  to  which,  of  course,  is  to  lie  reckoned  the  still 
liiiy.fv  amount  nf  pauperism,  in  individuals  and  families,  arising 
horn  -i.vid.nN  detrimental  to  health  or  limb,  but  not  fatal.  Now 
njt.iinsl  all  this  expense  society  might  Iw  at  once  insured,  if  the 
Imiilcu  of  making  ;..vd  all  such  accidents  wore  transferred  to  the 
panic*  me-i  cipiMc  iti  each  particular  instance  of  preventing 
ili.  in.  S!ii(.  onuorn  and  ship- captains  ought  to  be  held  resnun- 
Mblf  lor  nsks  m  >,':i :  milUow  iters  tor  accidents  in  mills :  railway 
.in.l  home  iviii racier*  for  accidents  occurring  among  their  work- 
iii.ii  Nor  would  t!iis  Iv  ,i  lucre  transference  of  expense  from 
so.  ■.  i\  .-.:  l.i:  •>■  to  indiM.Uia'.s;  although  even  on  that  ground, 
i!i.-  .It  in  .',.■  ».».s!,i  lv  !k*!:::.»Mo.  It  would  be  the  best  means  of 
|u>. !'.-.:;(.'_  i.vi.ic'Hs  and  1c**  o:  lire  :  for  it  has  universally  been 
tomid  ilut,  where  accidents  involve  a  charge  upon  the  directing 
I. sit,  itteiv  liu*  precautions  are  so  strict  a?  immenselv  to  reduce 
wit  occurrence.  "  Hie  principle  ot  pecuniary 
"  Mr.  *.'h».l«ic!;. "  is  self-acting.  It  dispenses 
Notion,  and  .:  >.  •■•  rvctiiations :  it  reaches 
I  reach,  and  tvndir*  ar'  i:zary  and  trouble- 
■ftiicwMiavt  ;  it  is  awake  and  active  when 
t  Wtemioa'  aui  bctuvvltiinae  and  humanity 
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arc  asleep  or  powerless."  For  illustrations  of  this  assertion,  as 
well  as  for  numerous  observations  of  the  utmost  practical  import- 
ance not  only  as  regards  railway  labour,  but  as  regards  all  other 
kinds  of  labour  also,  we  refer  to  the  pamphlet  itself,  as  well  as  to 
the  report  of  a  Parliamentary  Committee  that  was  soon  afterwards 
appointed  on  the  motion  of  the  Honourable  E.  Bouveric,  for  in- 
quiring into  the  condition  of  railway  labourers  and  labourers  on 
public  works  generally.  The  agitation  thus  begun  and  prose- 
cuted led  to  much  good. 

Among  the  removable  causes  of  pauperism,  Mr.  Chad  wick 
from  the  very  first  assigned  a  chief  place  to  the  Law  of  Settle- 
ment.    His  opinions  on  this  point  were  indicated,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  in  his  Report  as  an  Assistant  Poor-Law  Commis- 
sioner in  1833 ;  they  are  to  be  found,  however,  most  maturely 
developed  and  most  elaborately  stated  in  the  "  Fourth  ltuport 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Settlement  and  Poor  Kemovul/'' 
printed  in  March  1847.     During  a  four  days'  examination  I jelon. 
that  committee,  Mr.  Chadwick  expounded  the  evils  both  to  th« 
farmer  and  the  agricultural  labourer  arising  from  the  operatioi 
of  the  existing  law  of  settlement,  and  demonstrated  the  bcm-lr -u: 
results  that  would  follow  to  both  were  the  law  abolished,  oj  •.•*•? 
were  the  chargeability  of  future  cases  of  rural  pauperism  i-Mf-iiu*. 
from  the  parish  to  the  larger  area  of  the  union.     Hi*  m«"     •• 
this  subject  were,  about  the  same  time,  explained  mom.  ■  »•*•-■■ 
and  popularly  in  a  speech  delivered  by  him  at  a  Kpt^u 
of  the  Farmer's  Club  in  Bridge  Street,  ! Slack friai>,  an- 
attracted  much  notice  from  the  Times  and  other  joumtu    * 
count  of  the  clear  insight  it  gave  into  various  rt:in<j\  ao?* 
stances  affecting  most  disastrously  the  condition  v*  ii.     «-■ 
tural  labourer,*kand  inducing  general  distress  throu;.;a 
cultural  counties.     For  example : — 

"  The  lower  districts  of  Reading  were  sever*)*    %«*•■ 
during  the  last  year,  which  called  attention  to  tin  wm- 
of  the  labouring  population.     1  was  request*;*,    i     *■•• 
making  inquiries  upon  the  subject  1  learned  uux    mm- 
conditioned  places  were  occupied  by  agri'rutiur, 
them,  it  appeared,  walked  four,  six,  scv«*.  nu 
wet  and  snow,  to  and  from  their  place*  »V  ***- 
labour.     Why,  however,  were  agricukurn 
nests  of  a  town  ?     I  was  informed  in  Wio*— 
there  by  the  pulling  down  of  cottajr**  i- 
and  contributions  to  their  maintenssip  - 
Amongst  a  group,  taken  as  an  euu;{»-.  mm- 
sitting  of  three  rooms,  ten  feet  Jo:.;.  ::.-•  — . 
three  children.  He  walked  th  wrx 
miles  daily,  expending  two  hvw-  w     -^ 
to  his  productive  work  on  tin 
of  which  he  pays  two  for  Ik 
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on  ihe  sirai.  the  two  boors  and  a  half  of  daily  labour  expended  in 
walking  rnigh;  be  expended  in  productive  work ;  his  labour  would  be 
worth  2s.  Sd.  a-week  more :  for  £5.  5s-  which  he  now  pays,  he  would 
be  endued  to  £  good  cottage  with  a  garden :  and  his  wiie  and  children 
be:r.£  Dear  would  be  available  for  the  farm  labour.  Whv.  then. 
should  there  br  this  displacement  so  injurious  to  the  labourer,  and,  as 
it  will  appear,  so  unprofitable  to  the  iarmer  T  The  answer  was : — it 
is  brought  about  by  the  law  of  parochial  settlement.9 

The  beneficial  results  that  would  follow  even  such  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  Law  of  Settlement  as  would  consist  in  the  extension 
of  the  changeability  from  single  parishes  to  unions  of  twenty  or 
thirty  parishes  each,  are  thus  stased : — 

-  Id  the  first  place,  the  owner  would  perceive  thai,  in  the  event  of 
future  chargeability  of  any  particular  labourer  or  group  of  labourers, 
his  land  would  only  have  to  pay  one-twentieth  or  one-thirtieth  of  the 
charge :  consequently,  it  would,  in  respect  to  the  chargeabflity,  be  no 
longer  of  any  importance  in  which  of  the  twenty  or  thirty  parishes 
the  labourer  resided  ;  it  would  be  no  matter  of  serious  consideration 
to  keep  the  labourer  out  of  the  district.  Improved  healthy  cottages 
would  be  built  for  the  residence  of  labourers  on  or  near  the  farm ;  the 
ancle  labourers  might  then  again  be  taken  in  numbers  into  the  farm 
steading,  to  be  at  hand  and  ready  for  their  work.  The  agricultural 
labourer  could  no  longer  be  unsettled,  but  become  settled  in  the  best 
sens* — denied  naturally.  Instead  of  forming  part  of  the  wretched 
groups-  seen  at  all  times  on  Sunday  in  the  lower  and  filthy  suburbs  of 
An  ill-conditioned  town,  in  his  working  clothes,  dirty,  unshaved,  ca- 
daverous arid  discontented,  he  would  soon  again  be  seen  with  the  rural 
flock  at  the  village  church,  in  his  clean  frock  and  clothes,  with  a  bright 
face  from  the  contentment  of  belter  wages,  and  with  a  nosegay  at  his 
breast  in  the  summer  time,  the  growth  of  his  own  cottage  garden. 
The  enterprising  labourer  would  find  by  the  extension  of  the  area  of 
chargeability  that  he  was  no  longer  in  subjection  to  the  farmers  of  one 
parish ;  that,  if  they  were  harsh  or  illiberal,  or  if  their  places  were 
otherwise  unsuitable,  he  might  seek  to  better  himself  in  twenty  or 
thirty  other  parishes,  or  out  of  the  district  if  he  thought  fit.  and  yet, 
in  the  event  of  destitution,  be  entitled  to  as  good  a  measure  of  relief. 
And  lastly,  the  tenant  iarmer  would  be  told  by  the  measure,  that,  in 
the  choice  of  hands  and  operations,  he  was  as  free  as  the  manunic- 
turcr;  that  it  was  no  longer  imposed  upon  him  as  a  task  to  work  with 
slave-labour  and  worthless  and  discontented  hands.** 

The  following  passage  from  the  same  speech  is  at  onoe  a  strik- 
ing glimpse  of  the  condition  of  English  society  in  our  days,  and 
an  admirable  specimen  of  Mr.  ChadwicVs  peculiar  style  o£  view- 
ing a  subject. 

"  The  increase  of  population  in  England  and  Wales  alone  is  at  the 
tat*  of  upward*  of  2$(UiOO  annually,  which,  according  to  my  compu- 
tation, would  require  cither  an  increase  of  territory  under  ordinal  / 
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cultivation,  equal  to  such  a  county  as  Cambridge  or  Warwick,  i.  e .,  a 
total  amount  of  land  equal  to  109,000  acres  of  good  pasture  land  an- 
noaDj ;  or,  what  is  better,  an  increased  production  by  high  and  im- 
proved cultivation  on  the  same  land,  equal  to  the  ordinary  produce  of 
such  a  space  under  good  cultivation.     Now,  when  we  know  what  has 
been  done  on  such  land  as  Lincoln  Heath ;  when  we  know  that  land 
which  was  once  thought  only  capable  of  growing  ling,  now  in  summer 
bears  heavy  crops  of  corn ;  when  we  know  bow  much  of  the  same 
land  there  is  untouched  by  tenant-farmers,  such  as  many  of  those 
whom  I  have  the  honour  to  address ;  when  I  know  that,  even  when 
drain  tiles,  which  now  may  be  made  for  10s.  a  thousand,  cost  40s_, 
and  the  expense  of  draining  was  three  or  fourfold  the  present  charge 
— that  permanent  expense  was  on  the  average  repaid  by  the  increas- 
ed produce  in  three  years ;  when  I  know  that  only  a  small  per  cent- 
age  of  the  land  has  yet  been  raised  by  drainage  and  other  labour  to 
the  proper  condition  for  the  reception  of  seed ;  when  I  know  that  the 
imnwn*n**  mass  of  manure  which  now  pollutes  as  filth  the  atmospheres 
of  towns,  has  yet  to  be  conveyed  and  properly  distributed  into  your 
fields  to  give  them  increased  fertility,  I  may  confidently  aver  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  doubting  the  capability  of  English  agriculture 
to  do  more  than  provide  for  the  new-comers.     Unfortunately  it  yet 
depends  too  much  on  administration  and  legislation,  whether  the  new- 
come  rs  come  as  consumers  of  your  produce  without  return,  or  as  pro- 
ducers aiding  and  remunerating  your  exertions.    That  you  may  plea- 
santry and  successfully  achieve  your  task,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  essen- 
tial that  both  yon  and  your  labourers  should  be  entirely  free." 

After  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  condition  of  the  ajzri- 
cultural  labourer,  and  the  prospects  of  the  fanners  generally,  we 
question  if  ever  the  nail  was  so  fairly  hit  on  the  head  as  in  the 
foregoing  passage ;  and  it  were  well  if  oar  fanners,  instead  of 
chasing,  as  many  of  them  are  now  doing,  the  ignis  faiuus  of  a 
renewed  protection,  were  thoroughly  to  digest,  and  calmly  to  set 
about  applying  the  lesson  thus  clearly  presented  to  them.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  has  recently  had  the  honour  of  repeating  it,  and  en- 
forcing it,  in  a  letter  to  bis  tenants. 

Passing  by  various  other  practical  applications  by  Mr.  Chad- 
wick,  of  Ins  principle  of  inquiring  into  the  preventible  antece- 
dents of  destination,  and  founding  legislative  enactments,  or  ad- 
ministrative precautions  on  these  inquiries,  we  have  space  only 
to  notice,  in  conclusion,  the  most  conspicuous  and  celebrated 
application  of  all — that  which  has  issued  in  the  national  move- 
ment now  in  progress  for  sanitary  reform.  Our  remarks  on  this 
head  must  be  as  brief  as  possible :  an  account  of  the  sanitary 
movement,  as  a  whole,  would  require  a  separate  paper. 

The  main  principle  on  which  the  whole  sanitary  movement 
rests,  namehr,  that  the  duration  of  life  at  any  localitv  is  deter- 
mined to  a  large  extent  by  the  surrounding  circumstances,  and 
may  therefore  be  prolonged  or  diminished  according  as  these 

are  made  more  or  leas  favourable — this  principle, 
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we  have  seen,  had  been  familiar  to  Mr.  Chadwick  at  a  very 
early  period,  having  been  developed  and  enforced  by  him  in  his 

Eaper  on  Life  Assurance,  published  in  1828.     In  the  course  of 
is  inquiries  into  the  operation  of  the  old  Poor-Law  the  prin- 
ciple naturally  recurred  to  him  in  connexion  more  immediately 
with  the  subject  of  pauperism.     The  effect  of  a  high  rate  of 
mortality  in  a  community  is  obviously  to  increase  the  mass  of 
widowhood  and  orphanage  that  has  to  be  supported  at  the  public 
cost ;  and,  similarly,  the  effect  of  that  state  of  ill  health  and 
general  subjection  to  disease  which  induces  a  high  rate  of  mor- 
tality, and  always  accompanies  it,  is  to  swell  the  aggregate  de- 
mand made  by  destitution  and  wretchedness  on  the  public  capital. 
Clearly  enough,  therefore,  the  question  of  the  preventibility  of 
disease  and  premature  death  by  sanitary  regulations  is  one  in- 
timately bound  up  with  the  general  question  of  pauperism,  and 
naturally  issuing  from  it.    Mr.  Chadwick's  first  special  investi- 
gation, however,  of  this  great  ramification  of  the  Poor-Law  ques- 
tion, only  took  place  in  1838,  when  the  prevalence  of  typhus  in 
the  metropolis  irresistibly  drew  his  attention  to  it.     In  that  year 
he  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Poor-Law  Board  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Special  Commission  for  inquiring  as  to  the  existence 
of  certain  physical  causes  of  disease  in  the  metropolis,  capable  of 
removal  if  they  were  fairly  grappled  with.     The  Special  Com- 
missioners appointed  were  Dr.  Arnott,  Dr.  Kay,  and  Dr.  South- 
wood  Smith ;  the  results  of  whose  inquiries,  amply  confirming, 
as  they  did,  the  a  priori  belief  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  disease 
and  mortality  of  the  metropolis  was  produced  by  removable 
causes,  were  laid  before  Government  in  May  1838.    For  about  a 
year  the  matter  slumbered,  Mr.  Chadwick  being  in  the  mean- 
time fully  occupied  in  the  Constabulary  Inquiry.     No  sooner, 
however,  was  that  inquiry  over,  and  the  question  of  the  new 
Constabulary  out  of  Parliament,  than  the  sanitary  movement 
was  begun  m  right  earnest.     A  letter,  dated  August  21,  1839, 
was  addressed  by  Lord  John  Russell  to  the  Poor-Law  Com- 
missioners, authorizing  them,  by  royal  command,  to  extend  over 
all  England  and  Wales  the  same  inquiry  into  the  preventible 
causes  of  disease  that  had  been  already  gone  through  with  regard 
to  the  metropolis.     The  immediate  mover  of  this  important 
measure  was,  we  believe,  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  consequence 
of  whose  active  prosecution  of  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords 
the  Home  Secretary's  letter  was  written.     Fortunately,  too,  Dr. 
Alison  of  Edinburgh,  and  others,  were  sufficiently  interested  in 
the  question,  and  had  sufficient  influence  with  Government  to 
procure  the  extension  of  the  proposed  inquiry  to  Scotland.     The 
area  of  the  inquiry  having  been  thus  marked  out,  Mr.  Chadwick 
undertook  the  task  of  collecting  evidence  for  the  Commission. 
Shoals  of  circulars  were,  accordingly,  sent  out  to  all  persons  cap- 
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able  of  furnishing  the  kind  of  information  required — to  the  Assis- 
tant Poor-Law  Commissioners,  to  Boards  of  Guardians,  to  medical 
men,  to  clergymen,  to  magistrates,  &c. ;  special  visits  to  some  of 
the  most  noted  seats  of  disease  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  other 
large  towns,  were  made  by  Mr.  Chadwick  himself,  Dr.  Arnott, 
and  others  equally  competent ;  and  at  length,  in  1842,  a  "  Report 
on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  labouring  Population  of  Great 
Britain"  was  ready  for  publication.  This  Report,  prepared  as  it 
had  been  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  from  the  miscellaneous  masses  of 
evidence  forwarded  to  the  Poor- J^aw  Office,  should  have  appeared 
as  a  Keport  of  the  Poor-Law  Commission  in  its  corporate  capa- 
city. Unwilling,  however,  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  a 
document  containing  much  that  must  necessarily  offend  many 
influential  public  bodies,  the  Commissioners  shrank  from  its 
official  publication ;  and,  when  at  last  it  did  see  the  light,  it  was 
iu  the  form  of  a  Report  offered  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  in  his  own 
name,  and  accepted  from  him  by  the  Commissioners. 

Th^  pensatipn  produced  by  the  sanitary  Report  was  immense. 
Such  a  revelation  of  the  hiaden  horrors  that  exist  beneath  the 
surface  of  so-called  civilisation  had  never  been  made  before. 
"  Medical  men  now  practising  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and 
other  towns,"  says  a  writer  from  whom  we  have  already  quoted, 
"  fyave  avowed  that  it  displayed  to  them  conditions  of  the  popu- 
lation and  an  extent  of  the  operation  of  noxious  influences,  of 
which  they,  though  living  amidst  them,  had  not  previously  been 
aware."  Among  the  paragraphs  of  mere  general  scientific  ijn- 
pprt,  contained  in  the  Keport,  were  such  as  the  following : — 

**  The  registered  mortality  from  all  specified  diseases  in  England 
and  Wales  was,  during  the  year  1888,  282,940,  or  18  per  1000  of 
the  population.  These  deaths  are  exclusive  of  the  death*  from  old 
age,  which  amounted  to  85,564,  and  the  deaths  from  violence,  which 
amounted  to  12,055.  The  deaths  from  causes  not  specified  were 
11,970.  The  total  amount  of  deaths  was  342,529  fpr  that  year.  In 
the  year  following  the  total  deaths  were  338,979,  of  which  the  re- 
gistered deaths  from  old  age  were  35,06$,  and  the  deaths  from  violence 
11,980.  The  proportion  of  deaths  for  the  whole  population  was  21 
per  1000.  *  *  *  A  conception  may  be  formed  of  the  aggregate 
effects  of  the  several  causes  of  mortality  from  the  faet  that,  of  the 
deaths  caused  during  one  year  in  England  and  Wales  by  epidemic, 
endemic,  and  contagious  diseases,  including  fever,  typhus,  and  scarla- 
tina, amounting  to  56,461,  the  great  proportion  of 'which  are  proved 
to  be  preventive,  it  may  be  said  that  the  effect  is  m  if  the  whole 
county  of  Westmoreland,  now  containing  56,469  poula,  or  the  whole 
county  of  Huntingdonshire,  or  any  othe*  equivalent  district,  were  en- 
tirely depopulated  annually,  an^  were  pnly  occupied  qgain  by  the 
growth  of  a  new  and  feeble  population  livjtjg  under  tfre  fears  of  a 
aimilq?  visitation.  The  annual  slaughter  \\\  fpgland  &n.&  Wales  from 
jpweatiftle  causes  of  typhus,  wljjc£  a^b  pergona  ^n' the  vigour  of 
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life,  appears  to  bo  double  the  amount  of  what  was  suffered  by  the 
allied  armies  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  *  *  *  But  the  number 
of  persons  who  die  is  to  be  taken  also  as  an  indication  of  the  much 
greater  number  of  persons  who  fall  sick,  and  who,  although  they 
escape,  are  subject  to  the  suffering  and  loss  occasioned  by  attacks, 
of  disease.  Thus  it  was  found,  on  the  original  inquiry  in  the  metro- 
polis, that  the  deaths  from  fever  amounted  to  1  in  10  of  the  number 
attacked.  If  this  proportion  held  equally  throughout  the  country,  then 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  persons  will  have  been  subjected  to  loss  and 
suffering  from  an  attack  of  fever  during  the  year ;  and  in  so  far  as  the 
proportion  of  attacks  to  deaths  is  diminished,  so  it  appears  from  the 
reports  is  the  intensity]  of  Buffering  from  the  disease  generally  in- 
creased." 

At  the  close  of  the  Report,  Mr.  Chadwick  recapitulates  his 
main  positions  and  conclusions  in  a  series  of  most  striking  para- 
graphs, the  substance  of  which  may  be  thus  stated : — That,  by 
the  operation  of  a  huge  combination  of  morbific  circumstances, 
such  as  the  open  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  circum- 
stances, damp,  filth,  overcrowding  in  dwellings,  defective  drain- 
age and  ventilation,  imperfect  supplies  of  water,  &c,  the  British 
nation  is  annually  bereft  of  a  large  portion  of  its  best  strength ; 
its  general  physical  powers  and  moral  and  intellectual  capacity 
much  lowered ;   its  labouring  classes  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  country,  defrauded,  on  the  average,  of  thirteen  years  of  life, 
and  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  productive  labour ;  and  its  capital 
and  resources  subjected  to  a  corresponding  drag  and  incubus : 
That,  however,  this  state  of  things  is  remediable,  for  that  by  a 
proper  combination  of  sanitary  arrangements,  such  as  efficient 
street  and  house  cleansing,  better  drainage,  better  ventilation, 
more  abundant  supplies  of  water,  &c,  tne  mortality  may  be 
vastly  diminished,  the  general  standard  of  health,  vigour,  and 
cheerfulness  in  the  nation  raised ;  an  average  increase  of  thirteen 
years  of  life,  and  eight  or  ten  of  productive  labour  procured  for 
the  labouring  classes,  extending  their  insurable  probability  of  life 
to  the  full  period  indicated  by  the  Swedish  Tables  of  Mortality; 
and,  corresponding  with  all  this,  an  immense  natural  retrench- 
ment effected.     These  positions,  it  is  needless  to  say,  are  but 
statements  in  the  abstract  of  truths  previously  discussed  and 
illustrated  at  large  in  the  course  of  tne  Report.     Grant  even 
that  there  was  exaggeration  throughout,  an  assertion,  however, 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  maintain,  still  the  glimpse  afforded 
by  the  Report  of  things  as  they  were  in  comparison  with  things 
as  they  might  be,  was  too  tremendous  not  to  rouse  the  nation. 

At  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of  the  Report  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  ministry  were  in  office.  They  received  the  Report  with 
becoming  interest;  and,  as  it  contained  little  or  nothing  on  the 
subject  of  intramural  interment,  a  special  branch  of  sanitary  in- 
quiry that  had  been  almost  contemporaneously  prosecuted  by  a 
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Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  James  Graham  re- 
quested Mr.  Chad  wick  to  extend  his  investigations  into  this 
matter  also.  Mr.  Chad  wick  accordingly  did  so,  and,  in  1843, 
produced,  in  the  form  of  a  Supplement  to  his  General  Sanitary- 
Report,  a  special  "  Report  on  the  Practice  of  Interment  in 
Towns."  In  this  Report  Mr.  Chadwick  adopts  his  usual  method. 
First,  he  collects  evidence  to  prove  the  enormous  abuses  of  the 
existing  system,  and  to  this  statement  of  evils  he  appends  an  enu- 
meration of  remedies.  As  regards  the  latter  he  differed  widely 
from  the  Parliamentary  Committee  that  had  just  reported  on  the 
same  question.  That  Committee  recommended,  indeed,  that 
the  practice  of  intramural  interment  should  be  prohibited ;  but 
they  were  of  opinion  that  parishes  should  be  enabled,  and  should 
be  left  to  provide  the  necessary  extramural  burying-grounds. 
Mr.  Chadwick,  on  the  other  hand,  maintaining  the  utter  insuf- 
ficiency of  such  a  system,  argued  that  interment  was  one  of  those 
things  that  should  be  undertaken  by  the  nation  at  large,  and 
proposed  a  scheme,  whereby,  with  due  compensation  to  all  ex- 
isting interests,  and  with  full  allowance  for  individual  tastes  and 
predilections  as  regards  the  mode  of  burial,  a  system  of  national 
cemeteries,  with  an  official  apparatus  attached  for  conducting 
funerals,  and  for  verifying  the  fact  of  death,  and  for  discharging 
all  collateral  duties,  might  be  put  in  operation.  For  the  details 
of  this  scheme,  as  well  as  for  a  thorough  exposure  of  all  the  evils 
of  the  present  practice  of  interments,  including  the  matter  of 
undertaker's  charges,  we  refer  to  the  Report  itself. 

Anxious  as  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Government  were  to  initiate  a 
reform  that  would  be  so  beneficial  to  the  country  and  so  credit- 
able to  themselves  as  the  sanitary  movement,  it  was  naturally 
felt  that  such  large  alterations  in  the  existing  practice  and  pro- 
cedure as  were  proposed  in  Mr.  Chad  wick's  Reports — the  total 
abolition  of  cess-pools  in  towns,  the  combination  of  means  of 
water-supply,  the  systematic  application  of  refuse  for  agricultural 
purposes,  &c. — would  require  to  be  ratified  by  the  opinion  of 
professional  engineers,  chemists,  and  others,  before  it  would  be 
proper  to  prepare  bills  grounded  upon  them.  Accordingly,  a 
comprehensive  Commission,  consisting  of  men  of  known  celebrity 
in  various  departments  of  science  and  art,  was  nominated,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  to  entertain  the  whole 
subject  in  its  practical  bearings.  In  this  Commission  were  includ- 
ed Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche,  Captain  Denison  of  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers, Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  Mr.  William  Cubitt,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Deanston,  Professor  Owen,  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  and  Dr.  D.  B. 
Reid.  These  gentlemen,  assisted  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  instituted  a 
searching  inquiry  into  the  special  questions  of  sanitary  import 
that  had  been  intrusted  to  them ;  and  prejmred  two  Reports,  the 
first  of  which  was  published  in  1344,  and  the  second  in  1845. 
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the  various  local  bodies  among  whom  the  care  of  the  sewerage 
had  up  to  that  period  been  distributed,  were  superseded,  and  the 
different  sewerage  districts  placed  under  one  management.  In 
this  consolidated  Board,  however,  a  number  of  the  members  of 
the  old  Sewers'*  Commissions  were  retained  ;  and  such  differen- 
ces of  opinion  arose,  that  the  other  day  Government  was  obliged 
to  dissolve  the  Board,  and  re-constitute  it.  Even  now,  how- 
ever, as  all  readers  of  the  Times  newspaper  must  be  aware,  the 
Question  of  the  best  means  of  draining  the  metropolis  is  as  far 
nrom  a  settlement  as  ever.  Into  Mr.  Chadwick's  opinions  on 
this  subject  we  have  not  space  to  enter. 

The  crowning  triumph  of  the  sanitary  movement  was  the 
passing  in  1848  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  the  appointment 
of  a  General  Board  of  Health  to  superintend  its  administration. 
Of  this  Board,  Lord  Carlisle,  who,  as  Lord  Morpeth,  had  moved 
the  Act  and  carried  it  through  Parliament,  was  appointed  the 
Chief  Commissioner ;  Lord  Ashley,  the  second ;  Mr.  Chadwick, 
the  third ;  and  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  the  fourth.  The  Board 
has  already  begun  to  grapple  with  the  great  business  entrusted 
to  it ;  and  from  the  qualifications  of  its  individual  members — the 
calm,  clear  ability  of  Lord  Carlisle,  the  energetic  philanthropy 
of  Lord  Ashley,  and  the  veteran  sanitary  experience  of  l)r. 
Southwood  Smith,  to  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Chadwick's  own  capa- 
bilities—everything is  to  be  expected  from  it.  At  present  its 
whole  work  consists  in  carrying  on  in  numerous  places  at  once 
throughout  the  country,  and  in  co-operation  with  the  local  sani- 
tary boards  established  in  terms  of  the  Act,  the  various  sanitary 
improvements  that  the  existing  state  of  the  law  authorizes.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  in  the  present  session  of  Parliament 
some  conclusions  will  be  come  to  on  the  pending  questions  of 
water-supply  and  interments  that  will  considerably  enlarge  the 
functions  of  this  important  branch  of  the  executive.  Scotland, 
too,  is  still  excluded  from  the  domain  of  the  Board,  the  Public 
Health  Act  at  present  extending  only  to  England  and  Wales. 

One  general  consideration  presses  itself  upon  us  at  the  close 
of  this  review  of  Mr.  Chadwick's  labours.  It  is  impossible,  it 
seems  to  us,  to  avoid  thinking  of  the  contrast  between  such  a 
series  of  practical  services  rendered  to  society  industriously  one 
by  one,  and  the  too  frequently  vain  career  of  the  slave  of  some 
abstract  social  generality.  Take,  for  example,  such  a  man  as 
Robespierre.  The  whole  greatness  of  that  man  consisted  in  a 
certain  narrowness  or  pertinacity  that  tied  him  irremovably 
down  to  one  or  two  abstractions,  which  abstractions,  and  no* 
thing  else,  he  asserted  every  day  of  his  life, — Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday, — till  they  became 
in  his  hands  a  kind  of  universal  solvent,  capable  of  melting  down 
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the  hardest  questions.  The  "  Rights  of  Man,"  the  "  Sovereignty 
of  the  People,1' — the  greatness  of  Robespierre  consisted  in  the  in- 
cessant reiteration,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  of  such  phrases 
as  these.  Now  these  phrases,  and  the  ideas  contained  in  them, 
are  essentially  negative,  disorganizing,  destructive ;  resistless  as 
instruments  of  social  or  political  criticism,  they  can  accomplish 
nothing,  create  nothing,  rectify  nothing.  Let  a  disciple  of 
Robespierre  stand  on  the  steps  of  the  National  Gallery  in  Tra- 
falgar Square,  and  let  the  square  before  him  be  filled  with  a 
mob  of  ten  or  twenty  thousand  men  clamorous  for  work ;  in 
what  stead  will  his  phrases,  "  the  Rights  of  Man"  and  "  the 
Sovereignty  of  the  -People"  stand  him  then  ?  But  call  in 
another  physician.  Let  some  statist  be  sent  for,  some  engi- 
neer, some  military  man  perhaps,  some  man,  at  all  events, 
that  has  never  used  the  phrase  "  Sovereignty  of  the  People" 
in  his  life,  but  that  has  dealt  with  men  and  things  in  stub- 
born circumstances,  and  on  the  large  scale ;  let  the  pseudo- 
Robespierre  meanwhile  harangue  the  multitude,  and  keep  them 
in  good  humour;  and  the  chances  are  that  a  scheme  will  be 
soon  forthcoming  that  will  draw  off  the  multitude,  clear  the 
square,  find  work  for  the  malcontents,  and  make  society  all 
the  better  for  the  uproar.  Thus  it  is  that  we  would  indicate 
the  difference  between  some  of  our  social  reformers  and  Mr. 
Chadwick.  Not  that  we  or  that  he,  we  believe,  would  under- 
value abstractions.  Nothing  great,  we  believe,  was  ever  done 
but  there  was  an  abstraction  in  the  atmosphere  at  the  doing  of 
it.  Magnanimity  itself  must  be  based  on  intellectual  generality. 
Nor,  as  may  have  been  seen  from  the  preceding  sketch,  was 
there  ever  any  series  of  efficient  practical  services  that  had  not 
its  parallel  series  of  general  principles,  expressed  or  secretly  pro- 
ceeded on  ?  What  we  mean,  then,  is  simply  this,  that  at  all 
times,  and  especially  in  such  times  as  the  present,  society  ought 
to  look  awav  occasionally  from  those  whose  method  it  is  to  catch 
the  eye  by  frantic  gesticulations,  and  the  ear  by  vehement  asse- 
verations of  new  fundamental  theories,  and  attend  a  little  more 
to  those  who,  acquiescing  so  far  in  the  existing  order  of  things, 
or  at  least  not  revolting  against  it,  devote  themselves  steadily  to 
the  work  of  elaborating,  propounding,  and  carrying  specific 
social  ameliorations.  Of  this  class  of  men,  as  we  have  already 
said,  Mr.  Chadwick  is  a  remarkable  type.  To  say  that  he  has 
committed  errors  is  but  to  say  that  he  has  attempted  much ;  that 
he  should  be  the  object  of  jealousy  and  opposition  is  a  matter  of 
course,  considering  the  nature  of  his  exertions ;  but  it  would  be 
difficult,  we  believe,  to  name  any  man  not  directly  connected 
with  the  Government  of  the  country,  to  whom,  according  to  im- 
partial testimony,  the  public  owes,  or  from  whom  it  may  yet 
expect,  more  valuable  administrative  improvements. 
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Art.  HI. — 1.  The  Life  and  Times  of  John  Calvin,  the  great 
Reformer,  translated  from  the  German  of  Paul  Henry,  D.D^ 
Minister  and  Seminary  Inspector  in  Berlin.  By  Henry 
Stebbing,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  2  vols.  8vo.     London,  1849. 

2.  The  Life  of  John  Calvin,  compiled  from  authentic  sources^ 
and  particularly  from  his  Correspondence.  By  Thomas  H. 
Dyer.    8vo.     London,  1850. 

3.  Tlte  Calvin  Translation  Society's  Publications,  8vo.  1843-1849. 
Commentary  on  the  Romans,  1  vol.  Tracts  on  the  Reformation, 
SfC,  2  vols.  Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  2  vols.  In- 
stitutes  of  the  Christian  Religion,  3  vols.  The  Harmony  of  the 
Evangelists,  3  vols.  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Psalms,  5 
vols.  Commentary  on  the  Twelve  Minor  Propliets,  5  vols.  Com* 
mentary  on  the  (jrospel  by  St.  John,  2  vols.  Commentary  on 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  vol.  1.  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to 
Hie  Corintliians,  2  vols.  Commentary  on  the  Prophecies  of  Eze- 
kiel,  vol.  1.  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  {New 
Translation),  1  vol. 

4.  Histoire  de  la  Vie,  des  Ecrits,  et  des  Doctrines  de  Calvin. 
Par  M.  Audin.  Seconde  Edition.  2  torn.  8vo.  Paris, 
1844. 

Ours  is  pre-eminently  an  age  of  resuscitation  and  revival. 
Its  characteristic  is  not  so  much  the  discovery  of  the  new  as  the 
restoration  of  the  old,  both  as  regards  principles  and  facts.  There 
is  perhaps  less  of  the  inventive  faculty,  but  there  is  more  of  the 
industrial,  the  elucidative,  or  the  perfective ;  and  this  peculiarity 
appears  in  every  department  of  man's  pursuits.  Layard,  for  ex- 
ample, has  disinterred  a  city.  By  his  wondrous  discoveries  he 
has  connected  the  present  with  three  thousand  years  ago,  and 
that  so  closely,  that  that  vast  epoch  is  almost  blotted  out.  It  is 
no  effort  of  fancy,  but  a  prosaic  tact,  that  we  can  now  walk  among 
the  halls  of  the  palaces  of  Nineveh  just  as  the  last  of  its  mon- 
archs  did  before  they  forsook  them,  and  gaze  on  their  thrones, 
their  deities,  and  mural  decorations,  very  much  as  these  monarchs 
would  do  ere  the  proud  city  had  crumbled  before  the  conqueror. 
Egypt  and  its  temples,  Etruria  and  its  subterranean  cities, 
have  been  illuminated  in  a  similar  style ;  and  we  are  now  as 
familiar  with  men  who  lived,  and  epochs  which  passed  away  a 
thousand  years  before-  Athens  or  Rome  was  founded,  as  we  are 
-with  the  events  of  the  modern  historical  eras.  What  was  conjec- 
ture once,  is  history  now,  and  the  last  resurrection  of  all  has 
become  by  some  degrees  less  incredible. 

The  same  thing  has  happened  in  regard  to  certain  of  our  great 
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historical  characters.  They  also  have  long  been  buried  beneath 
ignorance,  or  prejudice,  or  superstition ;  but,  in  recent  times, 
friendly  hands  have  been  held  out  to  disencumber  their  memo- 
ries of  all  that  ignorance  or  aversion  had  piled  above  them,  and 
present  them  to  us  as  God-sent  men,  fulfilling  high  destinies, 
and  forming,  by  their  lives  and  actions,  important  eras  in  the 
world's  history — the  grand  evolutions  of  the  purposes  of  Him  who 
rules  unchallengeable  over  all.  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  had  been 
historically  pilloried  by  Hume  and  others  incompetent  to  under- 
stand his  inner  life,  has,  in  our  time,  found  one  capable  to  some 
extent  of  comprehending  the  strength  of  the  Protector's  convic- 
tions, and  the  magnificence  of  his  sweeping  and  catholic  aims.  We 
rejoice  that  we  can  add,  that  a  similar  work  has  been  performed 
on  behalf  of  the  Reformer  Calvin  ;  and  that  at  length  tardy 
but  substantial  justice  has  been  done  to  his  great  memory  and 
name.  Of  nearly  all  the  biographies  of  Calvin  but  that  to  which 
we  are  about  to  allude,  we  may  remark,  as  was  done  regarding 
a  certain  life  of  Voltaire, — "  Ou  Ton  confute  Condorcet  et  autres 
biographes  en  plus  de  deux  cents  faits." 

Many  reasons  might  be  assigned  why  the  great  French  Re- 
former should  have  been  so  long  neglected,  or  regarded  only 
with  contumely  and  hatred.  The  leading  features  of  his  pro- 
found theological  system,  so  humbling  to  man,  and  so  diverse  from 
man's  superficial  philosophy ;  the  asperity  with  which  the  Calvin- 
istic  controversy  lias  so  often  been  carried  on  from  Calvin's  age 
till  ours ;  the  extravagance  which  characterized  some  of  his  pre- 
tended followers  in  the  seventeenth  century  ;  his  alleged  political 
principles;  his  vehement  invectives  against  his  opponents;  and,  to 
crown  the  whole,  his  implication  in  the  death  of  Michael  Serve- 
tus,  all  tended  to  obscure  his  memory,  and  furnish  excuses  to  the 
world  for  assailing  him  with  ribaldry  or  rancour.  Various  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  roll  back  these  assaults,  and  present 
him  to  the  Churches  in  his  real  lineaments  and  character ;  but 
till  recent  times,  all  these  efforts  have  failed.  Calvin  was  one  of 
those  men  who  could  not  but  be  either  intensely  loved,  or  as  in- 
tensely hated  ;  and  his  biographies,  in  as  far  as  they  deserved 
the  name,  were  consequently  either  somewhat  tumid  eulogiums, 
or  the  embodiments  of  malignity  and  theological  antagonism.  At 
length,  however,  historical  justice  begins  to  be  done  to  Calvin. 
For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  or  more,  the  opinions  of  thinking  and 
impartial  men  have  been  slowly  undergoing  a  change  regarding 
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ot  Calvin  sOpuscula  translated,  has  drawn  attention  still  more 
closely  to  him  ;  and  now,  none  but  the  bitterly  hostile,  or  the 
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profoundly  ignorant,  can  be  found  to  vituperate  as  of  old,  to  re- 
echo, in  short,  the  language  of  the  courtly  dames  of  his  dav, 
whose  licentiousness  he  curbed,  and  who  were  wont  hysterically 
to  exclaim — "  Do  not  speak  to  us  of  Calvin — he  is  a  monster." 
Even  a  portion  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  which  long  execrated 
him  as  the  supposed  antagonist  of  their  idolized  Reformer,  is 
mollified  now,  and  a  general  concord  regarding  the  Swiss  divine 
is  restored  among  the  judicious  in  both  sections  of  the  Protes- 
tant Church. 

Withal,  however,  nothing  very  effective  had  been  done  to  vin- 
dicate his  memory,  and  delineate  his  history,  till  the  Life  of  Cal- 
vin by  Dr.  Paul  Henry  of  Berlin  appeared ;  and  it,  to  a  large 
extent,  supplies  the  desideratum.    Dr.  Henry  is  highly  qualified, 
both  by  country  and  acquirements,  for  the  work  which  he  has 
accomplished.     Penetrated  by  a  sense  of  Calvin's  true  greatness, 
and  capable  of  estimating  his  character  from  the  only  right 
view-point — that  which  a  living  faith  supplies — this  biographer 
has  devoted  about  twenty  years  to  the  work  before  us.     lie  has 
appealed  to  every  library  and  every  source  whence  information 
could  be  derived ;  and  now  lays  the  results  of  these  inquiries,  and 
of  a  careful  scrutiny  of  Calvin's  works,  published  and  in  MS.,  be- 
fore the  Churches.     Amid  intense  admiration  for  the  lteformer, 
Dr.  Henry  is  not  blind  to  the  blemishes  that  attach  to  him ;  while 
he  delineates  his  character,  and  records  his  efforts,  or  explains 
his  deep  principles,  it  is  done  with  an  honesty  of  purpose  which 
at  once  secures  our  assent  by  its  truthfulness,  and  commands 
our  admiration  by  its  lofty  generous  spirit.   No  doubt  the  work  is 
much  of  the  German  type.     There  is  a  redundancy  of  matter ; 
there  are  not  infrequent  repetitions.     The  plan  pursued  by  the 
biographer,  of  recording  Calving  history  according  to  his  contro- 
versies, rather  than  according  to  chronology,  necessitated  that 
blemish,  and  the  result  is  what  he  himself  has  called  "  a  ponder- 
ous superfluity ;"  while  the  long  interval  which  intervened  between 
the  commencement  and  the  conclusion  of  the  work,  has  farther 
marred  its  symmetry,  both  as  to  structure  and  to  style.     To  the 
careful   student,   however,   its  general  plan — moulded   on  the 
threefold  idea  of  recording,  first,  the  formation  of  Calvin's  creed  ; 
secondly,  the  founding  of  his  Ecclesiastical  system ;  and,  thirdly, 
his  resolute  efforts  to  extend  it,  and  preserve  it  from  violation  by 
hostile  men — gives  a  large  measure  of  unity  to  the  whole ;  and 
though  it  does  seem  strange,  after  hearing,  for  example,  of  Me- 
lauctnon's  death  in  one  section  of  the  book,  to  find  him  many  pages 
thereafter  still  contending  for  the  faith,  the  general  principle 
once  mastered,  guides  us   without  confusion   through  most  of 
these  difficulties.     The  great  French  Reformer  is  so  ubiquitous 
in  the  work ;  he  stands  so  prominently  forward  amid  all  that  is 
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done,  whether  well  or  ill ;  he  is  so  perfectly  the  presiding  spirit, 
that  we  can  pardon  the  plethoric  nature  of  the  Life,  because  it 
guides  us  farther  and  still  farther  into  the  principles — the  very 
heart  and  soul  of  Calvin.  His  individuality  is  entirely  sustained. 
Our  sympathies  are  strongly  attracted  to  him,  whether  in  suffering 
or  in  joy ;  and  the  power,  the  occasional  eloquence,  the  thorough 
sympathy  with  Calvin's  deepest  convictions  indicated  by  this 
biographer,  all  unite  in  investing  his  work  with  attractions  which 
will  render  it  a  standard  one,  in  spite  of  its  Germanisms  and 
its  mass.  Dr.  Henry's  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  present 
state  of  religion  in  Italy,  Germany,  France,  England,  and  Scot- 
land, imparts  other  qualifications  needed  in  the  biographer  of 
Calvin,  and  we  are  constrained  to  confess,  that  though  the  Ge» 
nevese  Reformer  has  had  tardy  justice,  he  has  had  it  now  in  large 
measure,  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Henry. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  all  that  it  contains  is  to  be  ad- 
mired or  approved.  The  author  hopes  that  the  time  may  come, 
"  when  the  victory  of  Christian  feeling  in  the  Protestant  Church 
may  restore  the  cross  to  its  place  as  a  symbol ;  and  that  not  only 
in  sacred  edifices,  but  by  the  roadside,  and  on  the  rocky  summit 
of  the  mountain,  where  the  wanderer,  or  the  traveller  returning 
to  his  home,  may  greet  it  from  afar,  and  breathe  his  prayer." 
We  devoutly  trust  he  will  be  for  ever  disappointed.     He  com- 

Elains,  that  the  "  Protestant  Church,  in  order  to  uproot  abuses, 
as,  alas !  banished  the  memory  of  the  saints  from  our  belief 
and  this,  though  we  profess  in  our  Confession  to  acknowledge 
the  Communion  of  Saints."  We  as  devoutly  trust  that  the 
saints  will  be  left  precisely  where  they  are — in  glory ;  yet  after 

E erasing  these  and  similar  sentiments,  one  is  disposed  to  wonder 
ow  he  who  recorded  them  could  sympathize  in  the  thorough  re- 
forms, or  admire  the  penetrating  character  of  Calvin.  But  allow- 
ance made  for  these  and  similar  departures  from  simple  principle, 
the  work  before  us  is  one  that  will  form  an  era  in  men's  opinions 
regarding  Calvin,  and  enable  Christendom,  if  it  will,  hence- 
forth to  know  at  once  his  virtues  and  his  foibles,  his  indomitable 
will,  his  undaunted  firmness  of  purpose,  and  yet  his  humane, 
and  gentle,  and  generous  nature.  Dr.  Stebbing  has  done  well  to 
lay  a  translation  of  Henry's  Life  of  Calvin  before  the  British 
Churches,  but  no  merely  English  scholar  will  forgive  him  for 
withholding  the  ample  appendices.  Why  should  he  not  forth- 
with publish  them  in  a  separate  volume  ? 

The  salient  points  of  John  Calvin's  Life  may  be  easily  traced. 
Born  at  Noyon  in  Picardy,  on  the  10th  of  July  1509 ;  he 
adopted  the  Reformed  doctrines  about  the  year  1530;  and  pub- 
lished the  first  edition  of  his  Institutes  in  1535-6.     He  was  first 
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settled  in  Geneva  in  the  year  1536 ;  and  expelled,  along  with  Wil-  • 
liam  Farell,  his  colleague,  by  the  licentiousness  of  the  Genevese 
in  1538.  After  a  residence  of  about  two  years  at  Strasbourg,  he 
was  recalled  to  Geneva,  as  the  only  man  capable  of  saving  it 
amid  the  turbulence  and  the  agitations  which  raged  within  the 
city.  There  he  continued  to  labour  as  a  Reformer,  an  author, 
an  ecclesiastic,  a  pastor,  and,  we  may  add,  a  legislator,  till  the 
27th  of  May  1564,  when  John  Calvin  died  in  the  fifty*  fifth  year 
of  his  age. 

But  the  events  which  crowd  these  years,  as  brought  under  our 
notice  by  Dr.  Henry,  deserve  a  very  careful  scrutiny.  Principles 
were  then  working  out  results  which  were  to  bless  mankind  to 
all  generations,  in  the  hands  of  men  of  whom  the  world  was  not 
worthy ;  and  to  trace  their  course  may  tend  at  once  to  evoke  our 
gratitude  and  direct  our  steps. 

It  is  as  a  Reformer  that  John  Calvin  first  claims  our  study, 
and  Dr.  Henry  has  embodied  the  right  idea  of  his  hero  in  this 
respect.  His  inner  life  must  be  thoroughly  comprehended  ere 
his  mission  as  a  reformer  can  be  correctly  understood.  The 
question  which  he  proposed  to  himself  was  this, — Which  is 
henceforth  to  rule  the  world — the  old  lie  or  the  recovered  truth 
— God's  redemption  or  Satan's  counterfeit? — and  having  an- 
swered the  question  as  a  right  thinker  would,  he  proceeded  to 
embody  his  conclusion  in  action.  Roused  to  reflection,  and  sub- 
dued to  God  by  His  truth,  at  the  time  when  Europe  was  awaking 
from  the  stupor  of  a  thousand  years — awestruck  yet  stimulated  by 
the  holocausts  of  Lutherans  immolated  at  Paris  by  Francis  I.,  and 
elsewhere,  the  whole  energies  of  Calvin  were  turned  to  favour 
spiritual  freedom.  He  had  felt  what  emancipation  costs  a  single 
aoul — for,  as  he  writes  to  Cardinal  Sadolet,  his  own  had  struggled 
hard  and  long  before  the  fetters  of  Popery  were  snapt.  IJut 
external  circumstances  urged  on  and  consummated  the  internal 
struggle.  Henry  VIII.  had  written  against  the  Pope.  Jacoues 
Lefevre  d'Etaples  had  explained  the  Scriptures  to  France — nad 
written  commentaries,  and  published  a  translation  of  the  Bible. 
Louis  XH.  had  shown  some  favour  to  the  Lutherans.  Margaret, 
the  sister  of  Francis  I.,  herself  an  authoress  and  a  queen,  had 
done  still  more.  The  Sorbonne  was  furious.  With  eager  hostility 
it  threw  itself  across  the  channel  of  the  rising  tide  of  reformation, 
but  only  to  make  it  rise  the  higher.  Then  William  Farell  of 
Gap  arose  to  rouse  awakening  minds  to  a  keener  pitch  of  zeal. 
Then  the  first  martyr,  John  Le  Clerc,  perished.  Then  the 
hermit  of  Livry,  and  a  "  great  cloud  "  besides,  gave  momentum 
to  the  truth  by  dying  for  it.  Francis  I.  was  goaded  to  the  fana- 
ticism of  rage ;  and  the  streets  of  his  capital  were  not  seldom 
illuminated  at  his  bidding  by  the  fires  of  the  martyrs. 
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At  this  stage  a  man  was  needed  fur  tbe  regeneration  of 
F  r  a  nee,  ami,  in  the  providence  of  God,  he  was  found.  Calvin's 
own  faith  had  been  cradled  amid  persecution — insomuch,  that 
he  had  mice  to  flee  1a  the  window  of  his  residence  from  the 
myrmidons  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  lurk  in  hiding-places,  and  lead 
the  lite  of  a  persecuted  wanderer.  As  he  was  destined  to  sustain 
the  drooping,  and  console  the  wretched,  he  must  first  be  trained  to 
familiarity  with  sorrow.  Hi*  special  commission  was  to  tame 
and  bridle  the  fiery  spirits  of  that  age :  and  to  fit  him  for  the 
work,  he  mutt  iiass  through  an  ordeal  which  would  make  him 
familiar  with  the  secret  place  of  power.  The  energies  of  his 
great  mind  were  thus  at  once  concentrated  and  matured  by  the 
rage  of  a  hot  persecution. 

And  as  a  Reformer,  John  Calvin  was  both  by  nature  and 
(mining,  rendered  uncompromising  and  fearless.  Full  of  the 
idea,  that  the  truth  of  God  is  the  only  standard,  and  that  men 
cannot  swerve  from  it  without  sin,  he  reckoned  the  worldly,  the 
prudent,  the  ambitious  sinner  an  ignoble  being,  though  crowned 
with  a  diadem,  and  wielding  a  sceptre.  Monarch  a  and  menials 
were,  accordingly,  tried  by  the  same  test,  and  meted  by  the 
same  measure.  This  was  his  general  principle — a  principle 
which  he  had  no  difficulty  in  applying  when  he  beheld,  nay, 
felt  the  ferocity  of  Francis.  That  king  had  said  with  great  in- 
dignation, that  if  he  knew  even  one  of  the  members  of  his  own 
family  to  be  infected  with  the  heretical  doctrine,  lie  would  cast 
it  from  him  as  fit  only  for  death.  Some  of  Calvin's  hearers — 
for  he  had  now  begun  to  preach — fell  victims  to  this  spirit  of 
persecution.  The  prime  executioner  in  all  these  tilings  was  he 
whose  bravado  at  l'avia  was,  "  All  is  lost  but  honour,"  as  if  that 
could  survive  the  atrocities  of  Paris ;  and  instigated  by  all  these 
things,  Calvin,  from  the  very  commencement  of  his  career,  was 
shut  up  to  the  necessity  of  being  decided,  resolute,  fearless  as  a 
Reformer.  The  world  which  palliates  the  atrocities  or  admires 
the  chivalry  of  the  king,  calls  the  Reformer  harsh  and  severe; 
but  he  felt  that  emollients  would  not  euro  his  bleeding  country, 
nor  the  cry  of  "  Peace,  peace,"  revive  the  cause  of  his  God. 

In  the  hope  of  mollifying  the  king,  it  is  well  known  that 
Calvin  dedicated  to  him  the  first  edition  of  his  Institutes.  A 
brief  period  before,  in  his  first  publication,  Calvin  had  tried  to 
appease  Francis,  by  notes  on  a  work  on  Clemency,  by  Seneca; 
but  the  attempt  failed  with  the  king  of  France,  just  as  the  Ro- 
mau  philosopher  had  failed  to  soften  the  truculent  Nero  ;*  and 


*  II  ■  interesting  to  notice  Calvin's  anxiety  about  this,  hii  fi...  t .„ 

ijt  (  1532,)  "  I  would  lain  entreat  you  to  write  to  me,  and  aay  with 
a,  ur  with  what  approbation  the  Commentary  haa  beeu  tcedred." 
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Calvin,  therefore,  prepared  a  nobler  and  more  stirring  defence. 
In  its  preface  especially,  the  grandeur  of  the  Reformer's  spirit 
appears  in  a  style  that  presages  his  future  ascendency  and 
power;  while  he  shows  how  those  who  are  kings  and  priests 
unto  God  are  far  more  loftv  and  transcendent — mean  as  thev 
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may  seem,  and  persecuted  as  they  may  be — than  the  kings  of 
earth.  u  He  is  not  a  king,"  the  Reformer  exclaims,  '*  but  a 
tyrant  and  a  robber,  who  does  not  seek  to  promote  the  glory  of 
his  God.  Miserably  is  he  deceived  who  hopes  to  establish  the 
prosperity  of  an  empire  which  is  not  governed  by  the  sceptre, 
that  is,  by  the  word,  of  God."9  The  appeal  is  fearless — almost 
stern,  but  it  is  the  sternness  of  high  principle — the  overflowing 
of  a  noble  heart  bleeding  for  the  woes  of  its  country,  and  the  dis- 
honour done  to  truth.  It  was  addressed,  however,  to  the  deal'; 
and  neither  the  preface  nor  the  work  itself,  with  all  its  power, 
and  all  its  admirable  order,  and  all  its  irrefutable  argument,  pro- 
duced any  effect  on  the  king  of  France.  It  is  not  known  that 
he  ever  read  it;  and  thus  a  work  which,  even  in  its  earliest 
form,  was  enough  to  signalize  its  author  in  that  age  of  signal 
men — written  though  it  was  at  the  age  of  twenty-she,  and  while 
die  author  was  often  a  persecuted  fugitive — was  cast  aside  as 
a  worthless  thing  by  him  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Few  of 
the  sons  of  men  know  the  day  of  their  merciful  visitation,  and 
Francis  I.  was  of  the  number.  Calvin's  Institutes  have  been 
called  u  his  first  and  his  last  work,7" — seeing  that,  through  all  his 
eventful  career,  he  never  had  occasion  to  change  any  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  had  adopted  when  he  wrote  it  ;*  and  Ovid's  boast 
was  more  than  realized  by  a  stripling,  while  a  homeless  refugee — 

4i  Jamqae  opus  exegi  quod  nee  Jo  vis  ira  nee  ignis. 
Nee  fenrum  poterit — nee  edax  abolere  velastas." 

He  now  began  to  be  recognised  as  the  bead  of  the  Reformed 
party  in  France — and  as  a  Reformer,  we  have  said,  he  was 
thorough,  dauntless,  and  unsparing.  He  would  countenance 
nothing  as  binding  on  man's  soul  and  conscience  that  was  not 
warranted  bv  revelation,  or  clearlv  deducible  from  the  infallible 
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standard — the  Word  of  God ;  and  starting  with  that  conviction, 
the  true  Protestant  position,  images,  saint-worship,  tradition — 
all  that  entered  into  that  congeries  of  error  which  had  been 
piled  for  ages  above  the  truth — were  unsparingly  swept  away. 
In  many  cases  be  was  gentle  and  genial  while  discussing  some 
practices  of  the  Church,  because,  though  he  might  not  care  for 


from  Paria,  ■*  write*,  **  I  hare  persoaded  certain  nrvfesaoca  in  this  dtr  to 
the  work  koovn.     I  hare  induced  a  friend  in  the  L  air  erst j  of  Bonrges  to 
do  this  from  the  chair."— 2/<*ry,  tgI  L  p.  Zl. 

•  The  pabtkatkm  of  the  first  edition  has  given  rue  to  one  of  the  most  perfeeflv 
-rexed  queifiuM  which  the  whole  history  of  literature  sopptiea. — 5m  M<mnjy  ml.  L 
p.  70,  a  «f. 
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them,  they  were  not  necessarily  opposed  to  the  word  of  God, 
But  wherever  the  voice  of  truth  had  been  uttered,  Calvin  paused 
and  bowed ;  and  above  all  the  men  that  ever  lived,  he  was  per- 
haps the  most  submissive  to  the  authority,  and  the  most  implicit 
in  deference  to  the  word  of  the  Eternal.  Biblicism  is  now  the 
object  of  aversion  to  many  who  would  develop  Christianity  from 
within,  instead  of  deriving  it  from  the  Eternal  mind ;  but  the 
Bible  was  to  Calvin  the  exhaustless  reservoir  out  of  which  his 
resources  flowed — the  unchanging  standard  with  which  thought, 
and  word,  and  deed — dogma  and  duty — the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  and  the  Church  on  earth,  should  equally  be  made  to 
quadrate. 

"  Earnest  in  thought,"  says  Dr.  Henry,  referring  to  Calvin's  ascen- 
dency as  a  Reformer,  "  scientific,  methodical,  and  endowed  with  the 
systematic  power  of  order,  possessing  no  enthusiasm  for  the  outward 
works  of  nature,  but  with  ardour  enough  to  plunge  into  the  mysterious 
depths  of  the  Godhead,  thinking  clearly  on  almost  every  subject,  and 
diffusing  around  him  a  genial  light;  a  sublime  piety  founded  on  the 
deep  consciousness  of  guilt;  not  a  trifling,  but  an  earnest  impressive 
sentiment ;  a  faith  supported  by  the  conclusions  of  the  understanding, 
and  a  passionate  abhorrence  of  whatever  seemed  to  obscure  the  glory 
of  the  Lord,  were  the  qualities  which  distinguished  Calvin  in  the  office 
which  he  was  now  called  upon  to  fulfil.  His  commission,  however, 
was  one  of  peace  :  he  felt  himself  impelled  to  endeavour  the  establish- 
ment of  a  firm  reconciliation  among  all  around  him  ;  and  his  anger 
was  only  excited  when  the  contending  parties  would  not  cultivate 
peace.  Everything  serves  to  prove  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  restrain 
the  petulant,  and  to  keep  down  with  an  iron  hand  the  spirit  of  Anti- 
christ which  he  saw  growing  up  among  the  Protestants." — Vol.  i.  pp. 
320,321. 

As  a  Reformer,  however,  there  is  one  light  in  which  we  should 
specially  study  the  character  of  Calvin — we  mean  his  love  of  union. 
To  A'  Lasco,  the  Pole,  he  wrote  : — "  Fain  would  I  that  all  the 


dishonours  God — union  to  all  who  fear  Him,  was  his  watch- 
word. He  lamented  every  schism,  and  rushed  forward  to  heal 
it  if  he  could.  Is  he  writing  to  Cranmer?  He  projects  a 
noble  scheme  of  Catholic  combination,  and  would  have  welded 

into  one  the  Churches  of  France,  Scotland,  and  Germany so 

that  u  to  Calvin  properly  belongs  the  praise  of  having  shown 
the  way  by  which  unity  and  entireness  might  have  been  attained. 
Unity  in  the  Holy  Ghost  was  the  cherished  object  of  Calvin's 

will L"*  To  the  same  arch-prelate  he  says,  in  manifestation  of  his 
zeal — 


*  Henry,  vol.  ii.  p.  124. 
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"  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  I  can  be  of  any  use,  1  will  readily 
pass  over  ten  seas  to  effect  the  object  in  view.  If  the  welfare  of 
England  were  concerned,  I  should  regard  it  as  a  sufficient  reason  to 
act  thus.  But  at  present,  when  our  purpose  is  to  unite  the  senti- 
ments of  all  good  and  learned  men,  and  so,  according  to  the  rule  of 
Scripture,  to  bring  the  separated  Churches  into  one,  neither  trouble 
nor  labour  of  any  kind  ought  to  be  spared." — Vol.  ii.  p.  126. 

Or,  is  he  conferring  or  corresponding  with  Melancthon  ?  Union 
is  still  the  burden  of  his  urgency.  Is  he  addressing  Bullinger 
at  Zurich?  The  same  topic  is  uppermost  in  his  mind.  Is  he 
unbosoming  to  his  friends,  Farell  and  Viret  ?  The  same  subject 
is  the  theme  of  many  a  letter  and  many  a  conversation — 
union,  not  merely  in  abstract  dogma,  but  in  spirit,  in  love,  and 
life,  was  the  object  of  his  unceasing  efforts  and  aspirations,  and 
swayed  him  with  the  force  of  a  passion  all  his  life.  "  He  readily 
suffered  little  variations,  and  insisted  upon  freedom  of  opinion ;" 
and  in  promoting  these  ends  he  laboured  night  and  day  during 
the  eight-and-twenty  years  of  his  ministry  at  Geneva.  Indeed, 
in  pursuing  that  object  the  Reformer  evinced  an  ever-restless  acti- 
vity. To-day  he  holds  out  his  hand  to  England — to-morrow  to 
Austria — anon  to  Poland,  to  Denmark,  to  Sweden,  as  well  as  his 
native  France  and  his  adopted  Switzerland ;  and  when  he  saw 
the  work  of  uniting  the  divided  prospering  in  his  hands,  his  soul 
was  filled  with  joy.  That,  we  repeat,  was  one  master  object  of 
his  life ;  and  he  could  not  see  it  retarded  without  grief,  or  ad- 
vanced without  exulting.  Even  Melancthon,  whom  he  loved 
and  revered,  did  not  escape  unwarned  when  he  seemed  to  favour 
any  measure  that  might  impede  the  progress  of  truth.  "  Vacil- 
lation in  so  great  a  man,"  exclaimed  Calvin  to  his  friend,  "  is 
not  to  be  tolerated.  I  would  a  hundred  times  rather  die  with 
jou  than  see  you  survive  a  doctrine  which  you  had  betrayed/' 

It  is  true  that  his  frequent  personal  quarrels,  distinguished  as 
they  were  for  their  high-toned  acerbity,  may  seem  an  exception 
to  this  love  of  unity.  They  were  in  truth  generally  its  result. 
Sebastian  Castellio  assailed  the  integrity  of  Scripture,  and  would 
have  obscured  some  of  its  tenets.  Calvin  vehemently  attacked 
him  as  tearing  up  the  common  foundations.  Jerome  liolsec  did 
the  same  with  the  same  result.  Jacques  de  Bourgoyne,  a  good  but 
facile  man,  and  long  a  favourite  of  the  Reformer,  harboured  some  of 
those  who  violated  the  common  faith.  Calvin  withdrew  his  favour, 
and  cancelled  the  honour  of  a  dedication  previously  bestowed  on 
Bourgoyne.  Joachim  Westphal,  a  bigoted  Lutheran  and  in- 
tense persecutor,  had  by  his  influence  driven  some  Poles  and 
other  refugees  from  the  land  in  w  hich  he  dwelt,  and  was  assailed 
with  tremendous  vehemence  by  Calvin,  because  he  had  disgraced 
the  Reformed   name,   and   exhibited    a  hateful    sectarianism. 
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respects,  the  Genevese  divine  may  be  deemed  the  complement 
of  the  German.  The  two  combined  would  have  made  a  perfect 
Keformer. 

"  Calvin,"  according  to  Henry,  "  strove  as  energetically  as  Luther  ; 
but  Luther  aroused,  Calvin  tranquillized.  The  watchword  of  the  one 
was  war, — that  of  the  other,  order.  The  one  stormed,  the  other  fur- 
nished, the  citadel  of  God.  *  *  *  *  The  South  was  tamed, 
Switzerland  delivered,  Holland  and  England  raised  up,  by  Calvin's 
powerful  sense  of  order ;  and  even  Germany  itself  was  benefited  by 
its  reflex  operation." — Vol.  i.  p.  320. 

And  as  Luther  and  Calvin  were  thus  in  some  degree  contrasts, 
we  find  the  latter  also  in  contrast  with  other  Reformers.  Me- 
lancthon  often  desponded.  Even  Knox  has  been  known  to  falter. 
But  Calvin's  faith — simple,  unwavering  and  sublime — bore  him 
indomitably  on.  He  was  what  Carlyle  calls  Cromwell,  pre- 
eminently the  man  of  hope,  and  rose  in  courage  as  the  tempest 
rose  in  fierceness.  His  equanimity  and  self-possession  were 
greatest  when  his  exigencies  were  most  pressing,  and  sometimes 
his  extempore  eloquence,  or  his  apt  learning,  drawn  forth  by  pub- 
lic assaults,  made  his  assailants  quail,  whether  in  the  Council  of 
Geneva,  among  polemic  divines,  or  in  the  onset  of  personal  anta- 
gonists. 

We  do  not  present  this  contrast  as  if  Luther  and  Calvin 
were  rivals.  Their  mission  and  their  spirit  was  one.  They  were 
alike  God's  witnesses  and  remembrancers — heaven-sent  men  of 
a  truth.     Hence — 

"  Though  they  never  saw  each  other,  they  never  felt  as  strangers, 
but  entertained  a  mutual  respect,  while  each  expressed  his  belief  ac- 
cording to  his  particular  character.  These  men,  with  some  few  others, 
were  the  greatest  of  their  kind,  and  humanity  owes  to  them  its  highest 
blessings.  With  the  heroism  of  self-devotion,  and  continuing  the 
conflict  which  they  began  in  the  name  of  God  to  their  latest  breath, 
they  persevered,  whatever  their  individual  imperfections,  in  proclaim- 
ing the  great  truth,  that  one  only  is  holy,  that  is  the  Lord." — Vol.  ii. 
p.  17.* 

As  a  commentator  and  theologian,  Calvin  ranks,  beyond  all 

5uestion,  among  the  first  and  the  profoundest  that  ever  lived. 
'he  severe  simplicity  of  his  writings  in  this  character  constitutes 
their  peculiar  cnarm.    On  principle  he  avoided  all  subtle  spccula- 

•  Calvin  concludes  a  letter  to  Luther  thus  : — "  Would  to  God  that  I  could 
hasten  to  you,  were  it  to  enjoy  but  a  few  hours  of  your  conversation  1  Much 
should  I  prefer  it,  and  far  more  useful  would  it  be  to  speak  with  yon  personally, 
net  only  on  this,  but  on  many  other  affairs.  I  hope,  however,  that  that  which 
ip  not  allowed  as  on  earth  will  soon  be  granted  us  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Farewell,  very  renowned  man,  and  faithful  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  my,  at 
all  times,  revered  father  !  May  the  Lord  continue  to  guide  yon  by  his  Spirit  to 
tfee  «td,  for  the  eoounon  good  of  his  Church."— Z/<*nry,  vol.  it  pp.  12, 13. 
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tions,  and  sought  in  all  simplicity  to  elicit  the  thought,  the  doc- 
trine, or  the  lesson  of  his  passage.  His  sublime  view  of  the 
Creator's  majesty,  and  his  profound  conviction  of  man's  littleness 
as  a  sinner,  form  the  basis  of  his  system ;  and,  guided  by  these 
as  his  two  constant  companions,  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  the 
dependence  of  the  fallen  creature,  were  the  lessons  which  he 
uniformly  pressed.  "  Solus  inter  theologos  Calvinus"  was  the 
exclamation  of  Scaliger,  and  the  eulogy  is  borne  out  by  his  com- 
mentaries. His  Institutes  indeed  were  burnt  by  order  of  the 
Sorbonne  at  Paris,  and  his  theological  system  has  been  keenly 
opposed  as  too  logical  or  severe  by  men  of  every  age.  But 
whenever  we  learn  to  aim  at  exalting  the  only  wise  God,  and 
abasing  man  to  his  becoming  place — the  dust,  we  get  hold  of  the 
key  which  opens  up  all  the  wonders  of  the  system.  We  shall 
then  cease  to  marvel  that  that  work  was  translated  into  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  German,  and  English — into  Dutch,  Hungarian, 
Greek,  and  even  Arabic  ;  so  that  Calvin's  mind  has  exercised  an 
influence  over  many  millions,  diverse  in  habit,  in  language,  and 
in  clime.  As  a  thinker  he  was  clear  and  intrepid.  A  living 
faith  pervaded  all  that  he  wrote  ;  and  he  thus  finds  his  way  to 
the  heart  of  every  earnest  man.  Krummacher's  remark  is  true, 
that  he  often  wields  "  the  scourge  of  the  mouth  "  with  stern 
severity,  and  that  appears  even  when  commenting  on  the  Word 
of  Goo! ;  but  goaded  as  he  was  by  jests  against  it,  which  antici- 
pated Voltaire  himself,  Calvin  could  ill  brook  that  mockery 
offered  to  the  truth,  and,  in  assaulting  the  sin,  he  often  aimed  not 
less  at  the  sinner.  Hence  much  of  his  acerbity,  but  hence  also 
not  a  little  of  his  vigour  and  ascendency.  No  man  ever  yet  deeply 
stirred  his  fellow-men  in  religion  who  did  not  feel  as  if  himself 
were  stirred  or  commissioned  by  heaven.  Calvin  sometimes 
speaks  as  if  he  felt  so,  though  he  has  nowhere  announced  it, 
and  from  that  inward  stirring  arose  much  of  his  impetuosity 
and  fire. 

There  is  one  dogma,  however,  with  which  the  name  of  Calvin 
as  a  divine  is  indissolubly  linked,  we  mean  election,  predestina* 
tion,  or  reprobation,  according  to  the  different  views  taken  of  the 
doctrine.     Henry  says  well — 

"  Like  Dante's,  Calvin's  sublime  spirit  delighted  in  fixing  its  steady 
gaze  on  the  eternal  justice  of  God,  and  plunged  without  fear  into  the 
abyss  of  the  righteousness  of  the  Judge,  knowing  that  the  Redeemer 
liveth.  Through  that  daring  and  inflexible  severity,  with  which  he 
seems  to  take  everything  from  man,  he  has  mainly  excited  against 
himself  the  hostility  of  those  who  are  unable  to  comprehend  the 
workings  of  his  mighty  spirit.  He  wears  the  livery  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  understands  the  holiness,  righteousness,  and  omnipotence 
more  clearly  than  the  love  of  God.     It  will  therefore  appear,  when 
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we  take  a  nearer  view  of  the  subject,  why  Calvin  was  so  indignant 
when  any  one  spoke  contemptuously  of  his  great  doctrine ;  and  when 
men  of  sound,  ordinary  understanding  objected  to  him  the  reality  of 
natural  freedom,  or  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  asserting  that  ne 
made  God  a  sinner.  But  he  had  both  facts  and  Scripture  on  his 
ade.w— Vol.  i.  pp.  212,  213. 

And  he  gives  a  brief  summation  of  Calvin's,  and  we  may  add 
of  Lather's  doctrine,  thus : — 

u  Predestination  embraces  three  chief  points : — 1 .  The  eternal  de- 
cree, through  which  God  determined,  before  the  sin  of  Adam,  what 
should  take  place  with  regard  to  the  whole  human  race,  and  to  each 
individual ;  2.  The  principle,  that  man  is  condemned  to  death  on  ac- 
count of  his  own  sin  and  wickedness  ;  and  3.  That  after  Adam  fell,  the 
entire  human  stock  was  so  corrupted  and  debased  in  him,  that  God 
could  not  consider  one  better  than  another  ;  and  that,  therefore,  those 
whom  He  saves,  He  saves  only  through  his  own  free  grace." — Vol.  ii. 
pp.  152,  153. 

Now,  judging  from  the  assaults  which  have  been  made  on  the 
Reformer  on  account  of  this  favourite  or  central  dogma,  we 
might  infer  that  he  held  a  fatalism  like  that  of  Spinoza  or  the  Mus- 
salinans,  subjecting  the  mind  of  man  to  a  power  as  despotic  as  it 
was  blind  ;  and  some  would  confess,  that  in  advocating  his  doc- 
trine, amid  the  heat  and  the  din  of  controversy,  Calvin  has  some- 
times employed  phrases  which  give  verisimilitude  to  these  charges 
of  his  antagonists.  His  system,  however,  as  calmly  set  forth  in 
his  Institutes,  and  defended  at  once  by  Scripture,  by  reason,  and 
by  facts,  is  one  which  it  is  more  easy  to  assail  than  overthrow  ; 
and  it  will  be  hard  to  tell  how  God  can  be  exalted  as  God  over 
all,  and  man  abased  as  a  polluted  being — that  is,  it  will  be  hard 
to  tell  how  the  Scriptures  can  be  maintained,  if  the  grand  pecu- 
liarity of  Calvin's  creed  be  not  upheld.     Men  may 

"  Snatch  from  His  hand  the  balance  and  the  rod ; 
Rejudge  His  justice — be  the  God  of  God." 

But  if  they  will  bow  before  the  majesty  of  heaven  as  Calvin 
did — then  like  him  they  will  be  ready  to  let  God  sovereignly 
decree  all,  pre-arrange  all,  do  all*  with  the  solitary  exception  of 
sin.  Such  minds,  soaring  to  their  highest  point,  but  unable  to 
ascend  sufficiently  high,  or,  fathoming  with  their  amplest  line, 
but  unable  after  all  to  measure  this  profound,  will  be  ready  to  ex- 
claim with  Pascal, — "  Que  d'absuraite !  Dieu  sans  pouvoir  sur  la 
volont£des  hommes,une  predestination  sans  mystere,une  redemp- 
tion sans  certitude  1"  "  Ce  n'est  pas  par  les  agitations  de  notre 
raison  mais  par  la  simple  soumission  de  la  raison  que  nous  pou- 
vons  ve'ritablement  nous  connaitre." 

It  was  thus  that  Calvin  reasoned,  and  in  this  spirit  Dr.  Henry  has 
written  his  Life.    il  However  terrible  the  system  may  appear,  no 
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!oss  crand  is  i:  in  the  eyes  of  every  one  who  penetrates  it  with  a 
feeling  or  :he  jrearr.e*^  of  (_iod.  and  with  faith."  u  Tliis  doc- 
trine is  as  an  -jc-ran  u>>n  which  we  may  suffer  shipwreck,  but 
oil  »n  which  we  tr.av  sail  sa\.-Iv  if  we  avoid  curiositv.  They 
plunge  themselves  ir.T"  an  abyss  of  misery  who  venture  upon 
inquiries  ■-•ft;.:*  kir.  i  wirh.u:  the  Word  ofliod:  while  they  who 
view  the  subject  in  its  proi-er  order  may  derive  therefrom  a  large 
measure  of  eon **  la::: n."  These  are  the  sentiments  of  Henry, 
judicious,  temperate,  and  philosophical  as  well  as  religions;  anil 
such,  we  are  assure!.  wuul  i  have  been  the  language  of  Calvin 
himself,  had  he  spnkei:  of  the  truth  in  our  day,  not  heated  by 
polemics  nor  g-  ia-  led  by  oppi  sition.  bu;  calmly  unfolding  the  mind 
of  hi?  God.  The  redeemed  saved  by  grace — the  reprobate  re- 
probate /:■#•  *\u — that  is  crierfy  the  formula  of  Calvinism.  It 
was  one  of  his  ruling  maxims  to  forgive  all  personal  injuries, 
but  he  could  no:  forgive  what  he  deemed  opposed  to  the  truth 
of  God :  and  while  that  explains  manv  oi  Calvin's  con  trover- 
sies.  it  enables  us  to  see  the  firm  foundation  on  which  he  based 
the  doctrine  of  election.*  His  avowed  purpose  was  to  abase 
those  who  woild  *•  low  God's  slorv  to  the  dust  ;M  and  he  sue* 
ceeded  with  not  a  few. 

As  a  preacher,  Calvin  was  as  popular  as  his  theology  was 
profound.  The  Genevese  have  been  known  to  gather  round  his 
house,  entreating  him  to  repeat  a  sermon  which  had  just  been 
preached.  Vet  his  eloquence  was  not  that  of  mere  language,  but 
of  ardent  convictions,  and  profound  discernment  at  once  of  the 
power  and  the  beauty  i  f  trut  h.  He  could  extemporize,  when  excited 
by  opposition,  with  resistless  power:  but  he  did  not  study  rhetoric: 
he  was  too  honest,  cordial,  and  single-eyed,  to  enlist  much  of  its 
aid.  He  was  brief,  like  Seneca,  rather  than  copious,  like  Cicero, 
in  his  style.  Tot  verba  :.?  ^•o/i'frr.j  is  a  phrase  that  describes  it. 
IWza  says — ••  He  was  a  despiser  of  great  eloouence,  and  sparing 
in  words,  and  was  thereby  so  good  a  writer  that  no  one  at  that 
time  had  written  with  more  dignity,  with  greater  purity  or  acute- 
ness."  Practical  in  all  things,  he  was  specially  so  in  his  preach- 
ing. Taking  Scripture  for  his  model,  he  incessantly  urges  men 
to  action.  In  speaking,  he  often  [mused  to  let  his  hearers  pon- 
der ;  and  instead  of  swooping  them  along — as  his  temperament 
might  have  led  us  to  suppose — by  resistless  appeals,  he  was  de- 
libcrate  and  slow,  that  all  might  be  weighed.  His,  in  short,  was  the 
ascendency  of  truth,  and  not  of  oratorv,  yet  his  fame  as  an  impres- 
sive speaker  accompanied  him  to  the  close  of  life,  and  the  registers 
of  the  city  sometimes  carefully  tell  of  the  crowds  that  listened  as 


*  We  have  heart)  a  qnaint  friend  ray  that  predestination  is  against  no  man,  tin* 
Icmi  ho  1*  a£aiik»t  |»n\1e*iinaiii»n :  and  there  is  philosophy  in  the  tmying. 
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he  spoke.  As  his  practice  at  one  period  was  to  preach  every  day,  he 
thus  acquired  a  prodigious  ascendency,  for  the  pulpit  was  then  in 
effect  the  daily  press ;  and  when  others  were  flying  from  the  ranks, 
he  often  seized  the  standard,  and  rallied  them  by  his  sermons 
back  to  the  fight.  Licentiousness  was  bridled,  religion  had  free 
course ;  and  whether  it  was  to  Cardinal  Sadolet,  or  Luther,  or  Scr- 
vetus,  or  the  magistrates  of  Geneva,  or  monarchs  on  their  thrones, 
or  humble  believers  in  Christ,  one  standard  and  one  Lord  were 
ever  held  forth  by  Calvin.  All  sprang  from  the  will  of  a  per- 
sonal God — all  was  guided  by  a  living  faith,  and  directed  to  a 
holy  life ;  and  though  his  sermous  have  been  likened  to  hail 
storms,  rather  than  to  falling  dew,  they  found  their  way  to  the 
conscience  and  the  heart ;  thousands  in  many  lands  rose  up  to 
call  that  preacher  blessed. 

Closely  allied  to  this  are  Calvin's  views  as  an  ecclesiastic. 
His  vocation  in  this  sphere  deserves  a  treatise,  and  Henry  has  ela- 
borated this  point  with  skill,  though  his  accounts  are  not  always 
self-consistent.  Calvin's  views  are  simply  theocratic  ;  he  would 
have  God  to  rule  in  the  Church  by  his  Word,  without  a  rival 
and  without  a  challenge.  In  the  State,  the  Supreme  Mind  was 
equally  to  preside,  though  the  two  spheres  were  perfectly  dis- 
tinct in  their  constitution ;  and,  according  to  his  theory,  they 
were  never  to  interfere  in  the  province  of  each  other.  The  dis- 
orders of  the  transition-period  in  which  he  lived  often  prevented 
the  right  working  of  his  system ;  but  had  he  been  able  to  work 
it  out,  a  perfect  model  of  a  Church  State  would  have  appeared  ; 
the  Magistrate  would  have  had  his  province,  the  Church  would 
have  had  hers — each  marked  out  by  the  Word  of  Him  who  is  the 
Lord  of  both  ;  and  walking  according  to  that  word,  kings  would 
have  been  nursing  fathers  of  the  Church,  while  it,  in  its  turn, 
would  have  been  the  preserving  salt  of  the  nations.  His  theocratic 
influence  (through  means  of  the  Word  of  God)  thus  spread  from 
Geneva  to  France,  Germany,  England,  Christendom  ;  and 
though  in  carrying  out  his  system  he  curbed  the  joyous  people 
of  the  wine-lands  very  tightly,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  curbed 
them  too  much.   He  adopted  the  stern  maxim — "  Those  who  de- 

r* »  the  honour  of  God  must  be  punished  with  the  sword ;"  and 
ugh  he  applied  it  in  a  way  that  often  provoked  reaction,  yet, 
by  his  principles,  he  turned  a  flagitious  city  into  a  moral  model 
—-he  bridled  the  turbulent,  and  tamed  the  most  fierce,  and  re- 
fused to  let  men  put  licentiousness  for  freedom.  We  cannot 
but  regard  the  eulogium  of  Knox  upon  Geneva  as  an  ample  testi- 
mony at  once  to  Calvin's  personal  ascendency  and  the  inde- 
fatigable energy  with  which  he  carried  forward  the  work  of 
winning  men  to  goodness  and  virtue.  "  I  neither  fear  nor  shame 
to  say,    writes  Knox,  "  that  Geneva  is  the  most  perfect  school 
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that  ever  was  in  the  earth  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  •  •  • 
Manners  and  religion  so  sincerely  reformed  I  have  not  yet  seen 
in  any  other  place  beside." 

When  we  turn  from  the  study  of  Calvin's  public  character,  as 
drawn  by  Dr.  Henry,  to  contemplate  him  in  the  private  relations 
of  life,  our  sympathies  are  elicited  as  strongly  as  our  admiration 
was  high  before.  He  was  one  of  those  who  must  either  be  fan- 
atically hated  or  intensely  loved,  and  we  know  that  he  was  both. 
His  correspondence  with  Kenata,  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  might  sup- 
ply abundant  materials  for  our  present  object ;  but  we  must  take 
a  wider  view  of  his  friendly  ties.  His  frequent  controversies  and 
his  irritable  temperament  would  prompt  us  to  regard  him  as 
destitute  of  tenderness  and  heart ;  but  iar  from  that,  we  often 
hear  him  pouring  out  his  soul  in  utmost  tenderness  to  his  friends. 
Writing  on  behalf  of  a  vilified  man  whom  he  commiserated,  he 
says — "  If  my  prayers,  if  my  tears  can  avail  anything,  I  beseech 
you,  Bucer,  render  him  help  in  his  necessity.  We  commit  him 
to  you  in  his  poverty."  To  Farell  of  Neufchatel,  once  his  col- 
league and  always  his  much  loved  friend,  he  writes — u  There 
never  have  been,  I  think,  two  friends  who  have  lived  together 
in  such  friendship  in  the  common  intercourse  of  the  world,  as 
we  have  in  our  ministry."  And  Farell  reciprocated  Calvin's 
affection.  He  says — "  I  have  not  yet  heard  any  certain  account 
of  the  departure  of  our  brother  Calvin,  so  dear  and  so  necessary 
to  us  all.  *  *  *  O  that  I  could  be  put  in  his  place ;  and  that 
he  might  be  long  spared  to  us  in  health  and  strength,  to  serve 
the  Churches  of  our  Lord."  Indeed,  the  ardent  affection  which 
existed  between  the  triumvirate  Calvin,  Farell,  and  Viret,  though 
hateful  to  their  enemies,  made  the  hearts  of  the  good  to  rejoice. 
Henry  writes — "  How  much  this  noble  union  says  for  Calvin,  and 
in  what  light  it  sets  him,  needs  no  explanation.  Were  he  known 
only  through  his  friendship  with  Beza,  Farell,  and  Viret,  were 
all  other  records  of  his  life  lost,  he  would  yet  excite  love  and  ad- 
miration." In  private  life,  traits  of  character  were  developed 
which  did  not  appear  in  the  ungenial  element  of  polemics ;  and 
the  entire  oblivion  of  self,  the  devotedness  of  his  whole  soul  to 
those  who  loved  the  truth  of  God,  knit  him  to  his  friends  in  bonds 
as  close  as  the  keen  and  severe  convictions  of  his  conscience 
were  strong.  Within  his  iron  breast  he  carried  a  loving  heart ; 
he  realized  the  saying  of  Napoleon,  and  had  "  an  iron  hand  in  a 
glove  of  velvet."  His  power  of  biting  sarcasm,  reminding  as  of 
that  of  Isaiah,  was  repressed  among  his  friends,  and  all  became 
genial  and  affectionate  in  that  sacred  sphere. 

Calvin's  regard  for  Melancthon  was  one  of  the  strongest  feel- 
ings of  his  affectionate  soul.  As  he  deemed  that  Reformer  worthy 
of  the  admiration  of  all  ages,  he  gave  him  the  full  confidence  of 
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his  own  heart,  and  some  of  his  most  exquisitely  tender  appeals  are 
addressed  to  "  his  Philip."  On  one  occasion  of  trial  our  Reformer 
"  shed  more  tears  among  his  friends  than  he  spoke  words ;"  and 
all  these  things  enable  us  to  see  far  into  his  heart,  and  explain 
the  absolutely  spell-like  power  which  bound  his  friends  to  him  and 
him  to  them.  The  monks  of  his  native  city,  indeed,  offered  public 
thanks  to  God  when  it  was  rumoured  that  he  was  dead ;  and 
Grotius  in  a  similar  tone  has  said  that  "  the  spirit  of  antichrist 
has  been  seen  not  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  alone,  but  on  those 
of  Lake  Leman."  But  those  who  leant  upon  his  bosom,  and 
could  look  into  his  soul,  have  told  most  plainly  the  depth  and 
strength  of  Calvin's  affection.  Coraud  was  one  of  those  who 
had  shared  the  Reformer's  trials,  and  when  he  died  Calvin  wrote 
to  Farell — "  I  am  so  bowed  down  by  his  death,  that  I  can  set 
no  limit  to  my  anguish.  None  of  my  usual  employments  is 
sufficient  to  keep  my  mind  from  perpetually  reverting  to  the 
subject."  We  might  quote  instances  of  similar  affection  in  re- 
gard to  Knox,*  and  deeper  still  in  regard  to  Melancthon  and 
JSucer.  The  former  Calvin  apostrophized  in  the  pathetic  words 
— "  A  hundred  times  hast  thou  said  to  me,  when,  weary  with 
so  much  labour  and  oppressed  with  so  many  burdens,  thou  laidst 
thy  head  upon  my  breast,  *  God  grant,  God  grant  that  I  may 
now  die !'  Scenes  like  these  should  be  kept  before  the  mind, 
to  disabuse  us  of  the  opinion  that  Calvin  was  an  unfeeling  re- 

I)robationist,  a  remorseless  and  ungenial  man.  The  truth  is,  he 
ived  in  the  hearts  and  the  sympathies  of  his  friends  ;  absence  or 
silence  on  their  part  and  his  was  often  intolerable.  Busy  as  he 
was,  he  cave  whole  days  to  his  correspondence  with  them  ;  and 
many  of  his  letters  are  models  at  once  of  tenderness  and  polite- 
ness, as  well  as  proofs  of  the  high  culture  of  his  mind.  This  fine 
inner  life,  fed  from  so  many  sources,  braced  him  for  many  of  his 
conflicts,  and  may  serve  to  silence  the  aspersions  so  often  cast 
upon  his  name. 

But  we  can  study  Calvin  in  domestic  life,  as  well  as  amid  the 
endearments  of  ordinary  friendship,  and  here  also  he  imbeds 
himself  in  our  affections.  He  was  married,  in  the  year  1540,  to 
Idellette  de  Bures,  with  whom  he  lived  for  nine  years  in  utmost 
harmony,  and  for  whom  he  mourned  with  very  poignant  sorrow. 
His  desiderata  in  a  partner  were  "  grace  and  virtue,  contented- 
ness  and  suavity,"  and  he  found  them  all.  Trials,  no  doubt, 
were  his  lot  in  marriage,  as  elsewhere.  He  lost  his  only  son 
soon  after  his  birth ;  but  all  that  happened  only  evolved  more 
fully  the  depth  of  his  affection  and  the  simplicity  of  his  faith.  At 
one  time  he  says — "  I  would  write  more,  but  my  wife  is  unwell, 

*  Did  space  allow,  we  could  show  that  Dr.  Henry  has  in  several  respects  erred  in 
las  estimate  of  the  Scottish  Reformer. 
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aii  I  my  thoughts  are  Ji^tr.i?:ed.~  He  told  another  that  she  was 
a  re  ir.  ark  able  woman.  *in-jiliri*  {jrcmtl\  f*irtih*  ;  and  rarely  did 
the  5U-ni  Pretest  I  Harlan  «_•:  lieni-va  despatch  a  letter  to  a  friend 
without  alluding  :■.•  h>  partner.  When  absent,  he  bewailed  her 
a*  ••  alone.  eouifortle**,  and  without  her  stay.""  •■  My  wife  com- 
mends herself  to  your  prayers :  she  nourishes  a  lingering  di»- 
urlcT.  the  issue  of  which  I  creatlv  fear.""  "  Mv  wife's  sickness 
continues  as  usual."  *•  My  wife,  who  struggles  with  a  lingering 
■lipase,  greets  vou." — These  ar.d  similarly  tender  sentiments  are 
oftt-n  reiterated  by  the  truculent  persecutor  of  Servetus ;  and 
when  death  did  bereave  him.  his  grief  was  deep  indeed.  "My 
wife's  death  lias  presse  1  hard  upon  me,""  he  says  to  Viret.  "I 
seek  as  much  as  possible  to  conquer  my  sorrow,  and  my  friends 
contend  with  each  "ther  to  afford  me  consolation,  but  in  truth 
neither  their  efforts  nor  mine  can  accomplish  what  we  wish."  And 
then  he  pathetically  describes  the  progress  of  the  disease  and  the 
closing  scene,  like  one  who  loved  to  linger  even  around  the  foun- 
tain of  his  wo.  Years  after  her  departure,  he  evinced  the  same 
tenderness  of  heart:  and  yet  this  is  the  man  whom  thousands  know 
or  will  regard  only  as  a  persecutor  to  be  hated  and  reviled !  Re- 
garding his  wife  at  least,  he  must  be  acquitted  of  such  a  charge; 
and  Homer  will  best  tell  how  Calvin  acted  as  a  husband — 

This  domestic  affection  was  needed  to  soothe  and  solace  his 
cares.  In  addition  to  all  his  public  trials,  Calvin  often  had  poverty 
to  endure,  for  his  selt-saeriticing  generosity  prompted  him  again 
and  again  to  decline  the  emoluments  that  were  his  due.  At  one 
period  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  selling  his  books,  but 
instructed  his  friends  not  to  dispose  of  them  for  less  than  nine 
batzen  each  volume,  unless  a  number  were  bought  at  once,  in 
which  case  they  might  be  sold  for  eight.  His  stipend  was  a  mere 
pittance:  and  though  donations  of  money,  and  wood  and  wine  were 
often  sent  by  the  Council,  he  generally  returned  the  former  and 
insisted  on  paying  for  the  latter.  Acknowledging  a  debt  to  Farell, 
he  says — "  Such  are  mv  present  circumstances  that  I  cannot 


rim™  w?Ji- ~°°  much  t0  sai •that  bo  le.d  a !ifo  of  P^rty  *>** 

made 
beckon 

ffWW "  i".  Sna^  ?*"  his  ""searchable  riches— God's  riches  in 
giorj  i>\  Jos«s  Christ. 
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When  we  think  of  the  diseases  which  preyed  upon  him,  especi- 
ally towards  the  close  of  his  life,  we  need  not  wonder  to  hear 
that  Calvin  was  irritable  in  his  temper,  and  could  with  difficulty 
tame  what  he  called  the  wild  beast  within  him.  For  many  years 
he  lived  on  a  single  meal  each  day,  and  sometimes  fasted  for  six- 
and-thirty  hours.  Yet  his  disposition  was  naturally  lively  and 
often  gay.  He  did  not  object  to  innocent  pastimes,  and  occa- 
sionally took  part  in  them  with  the  magistrates  and  others.*  In 
one  of  his  letters,  we  find  him  even  commending  a  servant  maid 
to  a  friend — a  circumstance  so  trivial  that  it  need  not  be  named, 
were  it  not  to  exhibit  how  kind  and  gentle  that  man  was  whom 
nearly  the  whole  of  Christendom  has  strangely  regarded  for  a 
century  and  more  as  stern,  bigoted,  despotic,  and  a  tyrant. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Calvin  attempted  poetry. 
He  once  greeted  a  new  year  with  a  poem,  which  he  entitled 
Eiripuaov,  celebrating  the  triumph  of  Truth  over  the  Papacy ; 
but  the  orthodoxy  of  the  composition  is  more  notable  than  the 
poetiy.     Though  living  in  the  shadow  of  Mont  Blanc,  with  the 

Slacid  Leman  Lake,  girdled  by  the  mountains  of  Savoy  and  the 
ura  stretched  out  before  him,  it  does  not  appear  that  Calvin 
imbibed  any  of  the  poetry  of  the  scene.  Indeed,  the  Reformers 
generally  were  destitute  of  imagination.  It  was  the  judgment 
tnat  was  developed  in  them.  It  was  severe  reason  that  was  re- 
quired.— It  was  conscience  and  pure  truth  that  guided  them ; 
and  nearly  all  of  that  noble  brotherhood  who  shook  St.  Peter's 
chair  three  centuries  ago,  were  too  familiar  with  stern  realities 
to  devote  much  attention  to  the  nugae  canorae.  Above  all,  it 
was  the  grandeur  of  the  Creator  rather  than  creation  that  en- 
tranced Calvin;  and  had  he  ever  embodied  his  sentiments  in 
poetry,  it  would  probably  have  been  thus — 

"  Motionless  torrents !  silent  cataracts ! 
Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of  heaven 
Beneath  the  keen,  full  moon  ?     *     *     * 
God  !    Let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nations, 
Answer,  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo — God  !" 

We  need  not  wonder  now  to  hear  of  the  ascendency  which 
Calvin  wielded  in  his  day  and  generation.  His  mighty  convic- 
tions bore  him  triumphantly  on,  and  the  combination  of  the 
severe  and  the  gentle  in  his  temperament  enabled  him  to  achieve 
what  might  oSierwise  have  baffled  even  his  great  resources. 
Holding  the  mean  between  Papal  despotism  and  ultra-Protestant 

*  When  any  finesse  was  attempted,  as  was  sometimes  the  case, — for  example, 
to  eutrap  him  into  an  autograph,  he  resented  the  trick,  though  gratifying  the 
trickster. 
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anarchy,  conscience,  illuminated  by  the  Spirit,  was  the  presiding 
faculty  in  his  soul, — and  hence  his  unwavering  love,  often  his 
intemperate  defence,  of  the  true.  "  He  held  fast,"  writes  Henry, 
"  with  an  iron  hand  the  car  of  the  Reformation  which  Luther 
had  set  going,  but  which  was  now  rushing  down  the  hill  with 
dangerous  speed."  His  profound  piety,  his  living  faith,  his 
conscientiousness  and  his  high  culture,  all  fitted  him  for  his 
sphere  and  destiny ;  and  if  ever  we  can  descry  the  divine  adap- 
tation of  an  agent  to  the  work  given  him  to  do,  we  see  it  in  the 
case  of  Calvin.  From  the  cradle  of  his  power  and  his  greatness 
— Geneva — his  influence  has  spread  through  the  world ;  even  in 
his  own  day  it  extended  to  the  outskirts  of  Christendom,  and 
reached  what  was  then  the  savage  Brazils  ;  while  now  it  is  rising 
again,  contemporaneously  with  the  rise  of  the  Papacy,  which  he 
did  so  much  to  humble.  At  one  time,  about  a  thousand  from 
all  lands  daily  heard  his  lectures;  and,  spreading  abroad,  they 
carried  with  them  at  least  portions  of  his  creed.  As  a  result,  it 
was  computed  that  at  one  period  there  were  in  France  five 
millions  of  Galvinists,  forming  two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fifty  churches,  modelled  according  to  the  principles  which  he 
advocated  and  restored.  He  was  indeed  the  pastor  of  some  of 
the  leading  statesmen  of  France,  Poland,  ana  other  countries. 
Kings  and  queens  were  among  his  correspondents.  One  of  them 
at  least  depended  at  one  period  upon  Calvin's  influence  for 
subsidies. — In  short,  had  he  been  the  ambitious  and  aspiring 
man  whom  many  regard  him  as  being,  his  ambition  might  have 
been  gratified  to  the  full. 

"  We  read  with  astonishment,"  writes  Dr.  Henry,  "  Essays  in  his 
hand-writing  on  questions  of  pure  administration,  on  all  kinds  of  mat- 
ters of  police,  and  on  the  modes  of  protection  from  fire  ;  as  well  as  on 
legal  proceedings,  instructions  for  the  inspector  of  buildings,  for  the 
artillery  superintendent,  and  the  keepers  of  the  watch-towers ;  all  which 
shows  that,  to  powerful  minds,  the  little  is,  in  its  place,  as  important 
and  necessary  as  the  great ;  because  that  all  things  are  equally  little 
and  equally  great  in  their  presence,  as  before  the  eye  of  God."* 

The  key  to  the  whole  was  this—"  He  had  the  honour  of  God, 
and  not  merely  the  security  of  man  in  view  ;"  and,  guided  by 
that  profound  and  radical  principle,  he  walked  in  safety  amid  a 
thousand  difficulties.  He  has  been  compared  to  the  Athenian 
uraco,  but  indeed  his  laws  were  written  not  only  in  blood  but 
with  a  pen  of  flame ;  and  the  violence  which  they  have  done  to 

JEs^T*  a.n.('habits  °[  men>  t0°  often  originates  in  the  degra- 
datlon  to  wh,ch  cv*n  the  conscience  of  multitudes  has  sunk. 

*  Bretoclincider.    J.  Calvini  Lit  qujedjua,  pp.  69-39. 
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Calvin's  mighty  rivals  were  Charles  V.,  Francis  I.,  and 
Henry  VIII. ;  but  none  of  these  had  ever  beheld  a  glimpse  of 
the  truth,  and  their  machinations  and  policy  were  consequently 
feeble  against  one  strong  in  the  might  which  the  God  of  truth 
imparts.  Consecrated  as  the  Genevese  Reformer  was  to  that 
cause,  and  hidden  in  the  secret  place  of  strength,  he  proved 
more  than  a  match  for  the  powers  and  principalities  which  are 
feeble  when  truth  is  their  antagonist ;  and  in  all  the  history  of 
the  Church  it  were  difficult  to  mention  aught  that  calls  for 
deeper  gratitude  than  the  placing  of  such  a  man  at  such  a  place 
during  such  an  epoch — a  centre  to  radiate  the  light  in  spite  of 
all  attempts  to  extinguish  or  obscure  it. 

u  Truth  is  the  child  of  time."  Such  is  Calvin's  own  prog- 
nostication in  his  first  letter  that  has  reached  us,  and  when  will 
it  be  verified  regarding  himself?  At  no  distant  day.  He  is 
becoming  again  what  he  was  of  old ;  and  were  his  opinions 
ascendant,  as  they  ought  to  be,  the  nations  might  yet  rejoice — his 
principles  might  be  honoured  to  repeat  what  he  himself  achieved, 
— to  disenchant  us  from  the  spells  of  Rome,  the  Circe  of  the 
Churches.  The  middle  path  between  the  spurious  Catholicity 
of  the  Papacy  and  the  licentiousness  of  Infidelity  would  then 
be  found ;  and  he  who  once  laboured  with  his  own  hands,  in  an 
hour  of  need,  to  deepen  the  trenches  and  heighten  the  walls  of 
Geneva,  would  be  found  again  deepening  the  power  of  the  truth, 
and  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.     Superficial  men,  inca- 

Cable  of  detecting  the  secret  of  his  grandeur  and  his  power, 
ave  viewed  him  as  a  mere  logician,  and  spoken  of  his  life  as 
one  long  syllogism.'  It  were  a  blessed  thing  for  the  nations 
were  the  logic  which  he  used — the  power  of  the  truth — studi- 
ously learned  again  ;  but  the  formula  of  his  life  is  not  a  syllo- 
gism,— it  is,  "  Let  God  be  true,  and  every  man  a  liar." 

u  Calvin's  greatness  was  his  fate."  Such  is  another  dictum 
concerning  him.  Menaced  as  he  often  was, — obliged  to  bare 
his  bosom  to  an  infuriated  populace — threatened  with  being  tossed 
into  the  Rhone — exiled  from  the  city  for  which  he  did  so  much 
— accused  of  crimes  the  most  gross  by  men  who  abused  his  gener- 
osity— worn  down  by  engagements  and  cares,  and  wasted  to  a 
skeleton  by  five  or  six  diseases,  we  need  not  wonder  though  he 
was  often  provoked  to  acerbity.  In  terms  of  his  own  witticism  to 
Melancthon,  he  lived  wairep  01/09  «/  aty/clai? ;  and  if  he  sought 
Geneva  from  ambition,  as  some  who  do  not  know  him  suppose, 
he  resembled  the  fanatic  who  leapt  into  Etna  to  secure  immor- 
tality. The  terminus  of  the  Christian  is  glory — the  condition 
of  reaching  it  is  conflict,  and  none  felt  that  truth  more  than 
Calvin  ;  but  the  time  has  fully  come  when  a  sounder  estimate 
should  be  formed  regarding  him  than  has  yet  prevailed ;  and 
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we  again  bail  Dr.  Henry's  volumes  as  tending  to  accomplish 
that  result. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  scarcely  made  more  than  a  passing 
allusion  to  the  melancholy  case  of  Michael  Servetus,  and  Cal- 
vin's complicity  in  his  trial  and  death.  That  subject  would  de- 
mand a  separate  discussion.  Dr.  Henry  has  exhausted  it,  and  his 
opinions  regarding  it  are  briefly  these  : — i;  When  he  persecuted 
Servetus,  it  was  not  from  revenge,  from  wrath,  from  reasoning, 
from  envy :  but  from  a  religious  zeal  fur  the  truth."  Coleridge* 
repeats  the  sentiment ;  but  we  dare  not  be  betrayed  into  the 
discussion. 

We  cannot  dwell  at  such  length  on  the  work  of  Mr.  Dver  as 
we  have  done  on  that  of  Dr.  Ilenrv:  nor  is  it  needful  that  we 
should.  It  has  added  little  to  what  we  formerlv  knew  of  the 
great  French  Reformer,  for  the  volume  is  little  more  than  a  redac- 
tion* somewhat  skilfully  executed,  though  in  the  style  of  a  special 
1»leader,  of  ^hat  has  been  written  by  Beza,  Riichat,  Trechsel, 
lenrv,  and  others  re^ardin::  the  theologian  of  Geneva.  The 
most  prominent  idea  in  the  work  is  antagonism  to  that  Reformer 
as  a  predestinarian :  and  from  some  of  the  positions  argued  or 
advanced  by  the  author,  we  may,  perhaits,  rank  him  side  by  side 
with  those  of  whom  it  has  been  said  that  thev  "  write  against 
Calvinism  with  the  virulence  of  men  who  did  not  understand 
it."  Calvin's  theology  "  lights  us  deep  into  the  Deitv/*  and 
cannot  be  relished  by  certain  minds.  Manhood  is  allowed' too 
little,  and  Divinity  too  much,  for  those  whose  theory  of  human 
nature  is  based  on  the  prominence  of  self,  not  oi'  truth  and 
God.  Few  will  consent  to  lie  so  low  as  Calvin,  guided  by 
the  Scriptures,  lavs  us:  and  the  assaults  against  aim,  pro- 
tracted now  fv>r  three  centuries  and  more,  are  essentially  defences 
of  man  and  his  egoism  against  God  and  His  supremacy. 
Under  the  impression  which  that  feeling  of  antagonism  pro- 
duces, this  work  loses  no  opportunity  of  saying  or  insinuating 
what  may  on  the  whole  be  disparaging  to  the  French  Reformer. 
Ills  character  was  felt  to  be  emers:!!'.^  from  the  clouds  and 


thick  darkness  which  ignorance  or  prvjuiice  had  tor  ages  thrown 
arouni  it,  and  the  rendencv  of  this  volume  is  to  perpetuate  the 
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On  the  contrary,  his  volume  appears  comparatively  temperate  ; 
but  it  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  its  tone  and  tendency  are  adverse 
to  Calvin,  and  not  calculated  to  convey  a  fair  representation  of 
the  man. 

"  A  lapse  of  three  centuries,"  Mr.  Dyer  says  in  the  last  sen- 
tence of  his  work,  "  has  afforded  time  enough  to  mellow  opinions, 
and  this  should  be  essentially  the  age  of  impartiality  and  mode- 
ration ;"  yet  this  volume  does  not  exhibit  all  that  mellowness  in 
the  fruits  of  time  to  which  its  author  so  properly  refers.  On 
the  contrary,  he  sometimes  adopts  the  most  unfavourable  views 
of  Calvin^s  conduct,  and  submits  them  as   if  they  were  un- 

Juestioned  facts.  Nor  is  it  he  alone  that  is  thus  described.  Mr. 
)yer  is  careful  to  fortify  his  position  by  telling  of  the  offence  given 
to  such  accomplished  time-servers  as  Erasmus,  by  "  the  remorse- 
less and  indiscriminating  zeal  of  the  more  fanatical  reformers  ;"* 
and  the  general  impression  of  disparagement  and  coarseness 
thus  produced  is  unfair  to  the  memory  of  men  who  did  for  Europe 
and  the  world  what  was  achieved  by  the  Reformation.  Farell  is 
described  as  accomplishing  some  of  his  objects  by  "  pious  fraud." 
He  and  Calvin  are  declared  to  have  been  amenable  not  only  to 
the  charge  of  obstinacy  and  self-will,  but  even  of  duplicity — and 
classed  among  those  who  were  anxious  to  " secure  the  adhesion  of 
any  man  to  their  party  who  was  at  all  distinguished  by  rank  or 
learning,  however  profligate  and  worthless  his  character,''!  In 
short,  the  volume  partakes  more  of  the  temper  of  an  age  which 
we  had  fondly  hoped  was  passing  away,  than  of  that  historical 
justice  which  should  now  be  rendered  to  those  benefactors  of  man 
who  toiled  and  suffered  and  died  in  pursuing  their  high  vocation 
at  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  We  would  not  extenuate  their 
defects — we  would  not  depict  them  as  "  the  faultless  monsters 
whom  the  world  ne'er  saw" — but  neither  would  we  delineate 
their  history  as  if  their  lives  had  been  a  series  of  oscillations  be- 
tween fanaticism  and  foible — or  between  violence  and  finesse. 

It  is  true,  Mr.  Dyer  presents  us  in  very  graphic  language 
with  a  sketch  of  the  state  of  morals  at  that  period,  especially  in 
Geneva. 

"  Reckless  gaming,  drunkenness,  adultery,  blasphemy,  and  all  sorts 
of  vice  and  wickedness  abounded.  Prostitution  was  sanctioned  by  the 
authority  of  the  state,  and  the  public  stews  were  placed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  woman  elected  by  the  council,  and  called  '  La  Heine 
du  BordeL'  The  registers  of  the  city  of  Geneva  abound  with  entries 
respecting  the  regulation  of  these  pandemoniums.}  If  the  manners 
of  the  laity  were  corrupt,  those  of  the  clergy  were  as  bad  or  worse."§ 


*  Dyer's  Life  of  Calvin,  p.  45  ;  also,  p.  46,  note.  +  Ibid.,  p.  71. 

3^  See  Henry,  vol.  i.  p.  99.  §  See  £>yer,  p.  77. 
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Now  in  a  city,  or  an  age  where  ignorance  and  profligacy 
thus  walked  hiiIi!  by  -side,  it  is  obvious  that  emollients  and 
iiiiodviiui  wura  not  the  remedies  which  the  disease  demanded. 
Nothing  nnwiim-il  for  the  Hi-formers,  if  they  would  really  suc- 
rtnil  in  their  high  euierprisc,  but  to  assail  these  vices  in  their 
very  scuds  and  elements.  The  pruning  of  the  branches  would 
only  have  spread  the  roots — and  though  Mr.  Dyer  makes  it  a 
charge  niritiiiMt  tin-  Reformers,  ttiat  toleration  was  not  extended 
to  "  cutiIm  and  dancing,  plays  and  masquerades,"  yet  in  such  re- 
llii'iiis  us  those  whieli  Calvin  had  to  begin  and  consummate,  we 
venture  to  think  ihut  lie  and  his  coadjutors  were  more  profound 
in  I  heir  views  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  more  wise  in  the  po- 
licy winch  they  adopted,  than  the  good,  easy  measures  which 
Koine  would  recommend.  Theology  for  holidays  and  festivals 
would  nut.  have  met  the  case  of  a  city  so  profligate  and  aban- 
doned, and  the  prediction  which  lionuivard,  the  prisoner  of 
Chilloti,  addressed  to  the  Genevese,  shews  how  much  sounder 
ncro  his  views  of  the  rctbrius  that  were  needed. 

"  How  urn  j  on  reform  the  Church,  you  who  are  yourselves  so  un- 
■v  limned  t  You  rnty.  the  monks  iiml  priests  are  unchaste,  gamblers, 
drunkards ;  1ml  you  ure  the  same.  You  wish  to  expel  die  popish 
eW|iy,  mul  lo  put  preachers  of  the  Gospel  in  their  place.  That  in 
itself  will  be  piod,  tun  it  will  be  bad  for  you,  who  find  all  your  com- 
fort in  forbidden  pleasures.  The  prenehers  will  establish  a  reforma- 
tion which  uill  subject  vice  to  its  merited  punishment.  You  have 
lulled  ihe  priests,  «  bo  art'  too  much  like  vourseh  es  :  you  will  hate 
ll.e  picHchci-,  because  they  are  net  like  you'."— Mary,  vol.  i.  p.  98. 

>Vo  would  liciv  close  our  remarks  on  tins  volume,  did  we  not 
feel  constrained  to  enter  a  caveat  against  other  inuondoes  aud 
tusiiiuai ion-  against  CaKin.  Indeed  it  is  this  that,  in  our  opinion, 
chutMcteri.'os  i lie  production  of  Mr.  l\vor.  and  we  would  at  once 
\  indicate  our  own  criticism,  and   try  to   repel  these   insinuo- 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  dwell  on  such  eouteuiptuous  phrases 
as  "  the  largon  ivcutiar  to  the  elect."  and  "  the  nasal  melody 
i'l  oui  t.dvriiseles" — and  we  would  pass  them  unheeded  were 
the\  not  indications  of  the  sentiments  and  views  of  the  vo- 
lume. IU»  «,.  mini,.!  pjiss  so  lightly  ever  charge*  which,  by 
llh'tr  cumulative  weight,  are  calculated,  if  not  designed,  to  de- 


UWl  flrvuu  the  character  ^X  Calvin  more  than  direct  and 


.pen 


.hi  have  done.     In  one  passage1,  tbr  example,  Cal- 

1    with  "  insiiuvrttv."    although  he  is    known   to 

|w>\»r!iijttty  op*«.  and  not  seldom  to  have  given  his 

■   "in    chantage    against   hint  by    his    generous    con- 

his  pee- eminent    uns4-ir..-.;-.t;ess.      In    another,    the 

M  «vu»od  of  »  uhunm-w.*  Uvaiue  he  had  referred  to 
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a  favour  formerly  conferred  on  one  who  had  bitterly  assailed  him. 
At  a  third  place,*  it  is  deliberately  argued  that  Calvin  seemed 
"  determined  to  uphold  his  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  discipline 
without  much  regard  to  the  means  which  he  used  for  that  pur- 
pose"— in  other  words,  he  was  an  unscrupulous  ecclesiastic, 
grasping  at  power,  however  it  could  be  acquired,  explaining  the 
wora  of  God  with  marvellous  vigour  and  acuteness,  yet  habi- 
tually trampling  on  its  holy  requirements.  Nay  more,  this 
author  seems  not  to  deplore  but  to  rejoice  that  truth  obliges  him 
to  condemn  Calvin's  defence  of  the  doctrine  that  heretics  and 
blasphemers  should  be  put  to  death  by  the  civil  magistrate. 
That  Calvin  held  that  opinion,  in  common  with  nearly  all  the 
distinguished  men  of  his  era,  has  often  been  noticed,  and  while  we 
would  join  with  all  in  earnestly  condemning  such  a  dogma,  as 
constituting  man  the  lord  of  conscience  and  the  oppressor  of  his 
fellow-men,  there  is  yet  a  wide  difference  between  that  condem- 
nation, and  exulting  in  the  fact  that  cause  for  it  exists.  It  is  the 
latter  that  prominently  appears  in  the  pages  before  us.  Not  con- 
tent with  lodging  a  protest  against  such  an  assumption  by  whom- 
soever held,  some  extracts  from  Calvin's  works  are  inserted  avow- 
edly "  for  their  atrocity."  Anxiety  is  displayed  to  insulate  him 
as  much  as  possible  in  holding  that  tenet — and  the  volume  goes 
farther  than  history  warrants  in  criminating  him  alone  for  such 
opinions.  It  seems,  for  example,  rather  to  grudge  to  Calvin  the 
melancholy  companionship  of  the  mild  Melancthon  in  the  tenet 
referred  to — ana,  in  brief,  exhibits  the  desire  to  extenuate  the 
guilt  of  others,  that  the  French  Reformer  may  be  left  alone  or 
mainly  under  the  burden.  The  odium  tkeologicum  against  which 
Mr.  Dyer  so  properly  protests,  has  unconsciously  swayed  his 
own  opinions,  insomuch  that  he  would  obviously  regret  could 
Calvin,  by  any  line  of  defence,  be  freed  from  the  atrocity  with 
which  he  is  charged.  Mean  "  subterfuges" — and  "  a  rather 
pliant  conscience,"  are  some  of  the  phrases  employed  to  accomplish 
this  purpose,  and  leave  Calvin  more  deeply  than  ever  involved 
in  guilt  and  shame.  Again  and  again  an  attempt  is  made  to 
shew  that  he  was  disingenuous.f  fie  is  described  as  declining 
Cranmer's  approaches  for  union  among  the  Churches,  because  the 
Genevese  Reformer  never  shewed  "  much  alacrity  to  enter  into 
such  projects,  except  when  there  was  a  prospect  of  implicit  sub- 
mission to  his  own  notions" — while  in  truth  in  that  very  letter 
Calvin,  in  a  spirit  which  guided  him  in  a  hundred  other  cases, 
says  to  the  Primate  of  England,  "  As  to  myself,  if  I  should  be 
thought  of  any  use,  I  would  not,  if  need  were,  object  to  cross 
ten  seas  for  such  a  purpose."$     Nay,  so  far  do  these  tendencies 


•  Page  899.        f  Pages  312,  839.  $  Compare  p.  291  and  p.  292. 
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carry  tins  author,  that  he  is  not  reluctant  to  implicate  Calvin  in 
the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  by  Pol  trot  in  1563. 
Like  Mr.  Tytler  in  his  attempt  to  criminate  Knox  in  the  affair 
of  Ki/./.io  -this  volume  would  do  the  same  in  regard  to  Calvin, 
and  that  upon  evidence  yet  more  slender  than  Tytlers — for  there 
is  not  even  a  />///  in  the  present  case  to  depone  to  Calvin's  compli- 
city.* Nay,  farther  still,  with  the  very  Quixotism  of  such  a  spirit, 
it  is  indicated  not  indistinctly,  that  Calvin  may  perad venture  be 
implicated  in  the  death  of  f loan  Readier  in  England,  during  the 

Iieriod  of  Somerset's  ascendency.     In  1552,  Calvin  wrote  to  the 
Vimato  of  KnghuuU  as  he  had  previously  done  to  Protector 
Somerset,  and  of  one  of  these  letters  Mr.  Dyer  says : — 

"  This  letter  contains  a  remarkable  passage,  in  which  Calvin  recom- 
mend* die  Protector  to  repress  the  mutinous  papists  and  anabaptists 
by  i ho  sword.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  in  the  following  year  a 
commission  was  issued  for  trying  anabaptists,  under  which  Joan  Boa- 
choi\  or  Joan  ot"  Kent,  was  burned.  Can  it  be  that  the  mind  of  the 
Kn>;lish  primate  was  tort i tied  in  this  course  by  the  advice  and  opinion 
ol'  so  «rvai  a  theologian  as  Calvin,  even  so  as  to  resist  the  tears  and 
supplications  ot  the  voung  kins*,  and  to  light  up  the  first  tire  of  persecu- 
tion m  a  reformed  community  .'" — 1*.  :JjS5. 

\s  if  Tahiti's  memory  wore  not  sufficiently  overlaid  by  the 
ch.uycs  which  his  own  conduct  direotlv  suiri?ested,  here  is  a 
ooiistruvmo  accusation  dictated,  wo  think,  by  something  else 
lb  in  a  desire  to  dv»  justice  to  him  whose  life  is  delineated.  As  if 
the  iiouo\o>o  viM'io  Lid  boon  the  onlv  man  in  his  ajje  who  held 
such  oviv.iovs  .is  those  which  tended  to  the  deed  referred  to,  he 
is  1 1 civ  e.iutiou^y  or  vui  rutted  by  a  remote  implication.  Who 
d.v*  nor  know  that  to  "  hir.t  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike*'  is 
o'tou  .ax  y\'.'.\V'\*\*  ruvo:*  or"  ori^in-itinoj  or  spreading  an  evil 
10^0:1  .  .r.td  wo  cr.:v.»t  -*c!;,»  rvcor*.:::^  that  as  this  charge  fur- 
n'x!\iN  i  \c\  :.'  •.!*:<  \  /-.i:v.\  •":  V.so  vrvves  how  ungate  a  iiuide  it 
«s.  oitlv.  *.o  •."■,'  .u*:::.t!  r.wts  /  Ciivi'.'.'s  history,  or  the  theological 
\  :'.ic  or"  T.iV-:\  cvwv.  1:  w.is  r.o:  c-.o-.i^h  to  insinuate  that  he 
w  *x  ^o.',\  of .«  v  :  ".:*  ^"vssc  to  :r.ik";  :re  iionevese  "  teel  and 
k : - \ * «  : •  ■  n  w  ■.••'/■.."*  o r  : e  .tv^' rr:  w * : >  «: -  ;h  appearance  of  solem- 
i •  • :  \  !  h  4*.  T:t '.  \  ■.  ■  \  • : »  rv.c-.ir.:  t  e  •. :  so i  v  I :  ::-\  ••  carried  his  system 
.thnoM  to  .*  pito:%.  e:  V!.ts:*\-.-v  :"^  ;r  :o  <r.-:w  that  he  was  a 
iv!u\vn%  who  deovvo.  :?v  :vs:  or"  •  ir^r  x:\J.  expensed  others 
W  hU  *t\vt>l.  Ho  is*  •siorw^cr.  e^arp:-.:  w!:h  ti-sr: filing  Cranmer 
fel  lbs*  *\*rK  of  ,[\^v':,.i::,l  w:!vu:  jr*y  ev:.:or.oe  bat  that  of  a 
fW*ttruc4k**t  >fchtoS  Nt*  r<«:  ^v  ::v  iroH:  or  '>o?r.uity. 

Wv  K*x\*  swd  tn.tr  is  -s  *:t  recir.:  te  ::••,'    iootrine  of  Predesti- 

*  &V^  J*>.  •     '>^"  Z-  tx$z  144. 
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nation  that  Mr.  Dyers  views  and  those  of  Calvin  are  in  most  dis- 
tinct antagonism.  From  one  who  quotes  Bishop  Tomline  as  an 
authority  in  theology,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Genevese 
Reformer  can  hope  to  escape  castigation,  and  this  biographer's 
aversion  to  Calvin  and  his  tenets  appears  most  resolute  where  he 
describes  the  Reformer's  controversy  with  Jerome  Bolsec,  l)e 
Eterna  Dei  Fredestinatione.  That  that  controversy  provoked 
Calvin  to  a  degree  of  asperity  to  which  no  Christian  man  should 

Sve  way  is  unquestionable,  and  those  who  revere  his  memory 
e  most  will  be  the  first  to  deplore  the  severity  of  his  language. 
He  should  have  been  above  the  practices,  as  he  was  in  many  re- 
spects, in  advance  of  the  spirit,  of  his  age.    Yet  is  it  justifiable 
in  a  biographer  to  withhold  all  that  would  extenuate,  or  at  least 
explain,  the  exacerbation  which  all  must  lament  ?    Bolsec's  Life 
of  Calvin  is  one  of  the  foulest  libels  that  ever  were  compiled,  and 
if  we  except  Audin,  and  some  of  the  Jesuits'  accounts  of  Calvin, 
it  is  perhaps  the  most  offensive  of  all  that  ever  was  heaped  upon 
a  great  man's  memory.     It  was  with  him — a  renegado  of  the 
most  volatile  class — that  Calvin  engaged  in  one  of  his  keenest 
controversies,  and  the  Reformer  is  seized  when  exasperated  and 
goaded   by  this  assailant,  as  if  that  were  the  normal  condition 
of  his  mind — the  element  in  which  he  delighted  to  luxuriate, 
or  the  spirit  in  which  he  rejoiced  to  domineer.     While  we  la- 
ment the  asperities,  we  do  not  overlook  the  provocation ;  and 
though  that  can  never  exculpate  a  Christian  man,  truth  and 
equity  demand  that  all  should  at  least  be  made  known.     It  is 
not  historically  fair  to  reject,  as  this  volume  does,*  certain  ex- 
culpatory evidence  as  "  partial,"  and  yet  pile  together  proof 
after  proof  that  Calvin  was  not  merely  a  stern  theologian,  but, 
moreover,   an   implacable   persecutor,   and  perhaps    a   grossly 
immoral  man.f 

Those  who  have  traversed  Switzerland  remember  well  that  the 
grandeur  of  some  of  its  noblest  mountains  cannot  be  seen  or  en- 
joyed to  the  full  from  the  level  of  their  base.  It  is  needful  to 
ascend  an  eminence  in  their  vicinity  and  gaze  from  midway  to  the 
summit.  The  dark  depth  which  opens  to  the  eye  as  it  pierces 
into  the  abyss,  and  the  grandeur  which  greets  it  as  it  gazes  to  the 
snowy  peak  then  more  perfectly  reveal  the  glory  of  the  moun- 
tain. Mont  Blanc,  for  example,  cannot  be  known  in  all  its 
vastness  from  Chamouni :  we  must  ascend  to  the  Col  de  Four, 
perhaps  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  ere  the  "  wondrous 
dome"  can  be  duly  estimated  by  the  eye,  or  all   the  majesty  of 


•  Page  281. 

f  See  the  references  to  an  infamous  cliarge  against  Calvin  resting  on  the  sole 
authority  of  Bolsec,  pp.  281,  282. 
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the  spectacle  enjoyed.  Now  something  of  the  same  kind  is  to 
be  observed  in  the  moral  world.  There  also  there  are  some  who 
shoot  far  up  into  the  regions  where  lofty  contemplation  dwells, 
and  with  which  great  thoughts  make  only  the  few  familiar,  and 
before  we  can  grasp  or  sympathize  in  their  grandeur  we 
must  have  ascended  at  least  so  far  in  their  train.  Many  should 
read  and  mark  the  language  of  Mathesius  on  this  subject — 
"  Great  men  have  great  thoughts.  The  One  Spirit  has  many 
operations,  and  we  who  are  destined  to  pursue  the  highway  and 
the  common  footpath  should  not  pretend  to  follow  those  who 
take  their  course  over  field  and  flood,  mountains  and  valleys. 
Much  less  should  we  venture  to  judge  lightly  the  fervour, 
earnestness,  zeal,  and  courage  of  great  characters."  Having  no 
sympathy  with  the  theology  of  Calvin,  unable  or  unwilling  to 
follow  him  into  those  profound  views  of  truth  which  are  dark  as 
the  catacombs  without  a  taper  to  many  minds,  men  are  destitute 
of  the  key  which  alone  can  open  the  secrets  of  his  grandeur. 
They  can  descry  the  blemishes  that  mar  the  symmetry  of  the 
Reformer's  character.  They  can  unmask  his  infirmities,  and 
adroitly  drag  his  failings  from  their  dread  abode.  Even  when 
they  narrate  what  reflects  credit  on  his  name,  it  may  be  done 
in  a  way  that  rather  depreciates  than  exalts  him  ;*  and  with 
all  this  before  us,  we  cannot  but  go  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
volume  tends  to  add  to  the  prejudice  that  exists  against  Calvin 
in  many  quarters,  rather  than  to  clear  away  the  obloquy  which 
ignorance  or  malice  has  heaped  upon  his  memory.  Meanwhile, % 
we  appeal  from  our  contemporaries,  like-minded  with  Mr. 
Dyer,  to  Calvin's  own — to  men  like  George  Buchanan,  who 
did  for  him  in  Latin  poetry  what  Calvin  did  for  his  age  by 
Latin  prose. 

"  Non  tamen  omnino  potuit  mors  invida  to  turn 
Tollerc  Calvinura  terris ;  aeterna  manebunt 
Ingenii  raonumenta  tui ;  et  livoris  iniqui 
Languida  paulatira  cum  flam  ma  resederit,  omnes 
Religio  qua  pura  nitet  se  fundet  in  oras 
Fama  tui." 

—The   vaticination  of  the  poet  is  of  tardy  fulfilment.      The 
hvor  in^uus,"  to  which  he  refers,  has  obstinately  struggled  for 
perpetuity      Its  "languid  flame"  is  fed  by  many  a  prejudice, 
tor  the  world  s  grandest  spirits  are  oftenest  most  misunderstood. 

If  we  regret  to  witness  the  continuance,  in  a  somewhat  modified 
torm,  of  a  spirit  which  we  had  hoped  was  passing  away,  or  the  re- 

•  See  Dyer,  pp.  142,  143. 
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prod  action,  though  in  fainter  tones,  of  charges  against  Calvin, 
which  should  have  been  buried  for  ever,  we  are  in  proportion 
made  glad  by  the  publication,  on  an  extensive  scale,  of  the  works  of 
The  Calvin  Translation  Society/.  In  recent  times,  the  de- 
mand for  the  Reformer's  works  has  increased,  in  consequence  of  the 
sounder  views  of  theology  which  have  begun  to  prevail.  Professor 
Tholuck  of  Halle,  though  not  technically  a  Calvinist,  has  largely 
contributed  to  that  result,  and  a  few  years  ago  a  society  was 
formed  for  translating  and  publishing  the  works  of  the  French 
Reformer,  so  as  to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  every  English 
reader.  In  the  course  of  ten  years,  it  was  computed  the  whole 
of  Calvin's  Commentaries,  Sermons,  Institutes,  and  other  Theo- 
logical Works  might  be  translated  and  published,  and  by  this 
arrangement  some  thousands  of  copies  of  the  productions  of  one 
eminent  at  once  for  soundness  of  judgment,  for  acute  and  logical 
discernment,  for  profound  acquaintance  with  the  Theology  of 
Scripture,  and  with  the  errors  which  seek  to  efface  or  to  dilute 
it,  are  annually  circulated  among  the  English-speaking  popula- 
tion of  the  world.  It  was  a  noble  projection,  and  hitherto  it 
has  been  urged  forward  with  vigour. 

It  were,  indeed,  difficult  to  speak  in  terms  too  high  of  a  pro- 
ject which  we  reckon  patriotic  in  the  highest  sense.  The  signs 
of  the  times  were  such  as  to  call  for  some  antidote  to  the  super- 
ficial theology  that  was  rife  and  rising  in  importance.  The  pre- 
judice against  Calvin's  name  and  writings  was  so  deep  and  in- 
veterate, that  it  was  right  he  himself  should  again  be  heard  in 
self-defence — heard,  not  merely  as  a  keen  controversialist,  an 
angry  polemic,  or  a  stern  predestinarian  and  nothing  more — 
but  as  a  man  of  deep  personal  godliness — and  of  a  spirit  which 
would  have  every  thought  and  word  and  deed  abased  before 
the  authority  of  the  Supreme.  To  enable  him  thus  to  peal  forth 
his  clear  thrilling  tones  upon  the  Churches  again,  the  wisest 
course,  we  think,  has  been  adopted — and  we  should  hope  for 
a  marked  and  decided  effect  on  the  theology  of  our  coming 
generations,  from  the  solid  and  goodly  publications  of  the  Calvin 
Society. 

It  is  instructive  to  notice,  that  while  writers  like  Audin  have 
poured  unmeasured  abuse  on  the  Reformer,  men  of  power  and 
of  pmfound  views  like  his  own  have  heaped  eulogy  upon  eulogy 
to  impress  us  with  a  sense  of  what  we  owe  to  him,  or  of  what  lie 
was  as  a  scholar  and  divine.  Whole  pages  of  such  eulogies  have 
been  compiled,  and  even  a  meagre  specimen  may  suffice  to  show 
how  men  of  every  shade  of  religious  opinion,  and  every  degree 
of  partisanship,  have  agreed  to  offer  a  tribute  of  encomium  to  the 
memory  of  Calvin.  We  present  only  a  few  from  divines  and 
others  whose  opinions  will  be  received  as  antidotes  to  the  ribaldry 
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of  men  like  Bolscc  and  Bal<louin.  What  Dr.  Patrick  did  fo- 
Homer,"  these  encomiums  do  for  Calvin. 

J.  Papyrus  Masson,  a  Roman  Catholic  writer  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  has  recorded,  that  "whether  we  consider  the  number,  the 
ingenuity,  the  diction,  the  conciseness,  the  acuteness,  or  the  vigour 
of  Calvin's  writings,  tiiey  arc  neither  less  numerous  nor  less  valu- 
able than  those  of  any  of  his  contemporaries."  Father  Simon, 
another  learned  Romanist  of  the  seventeenth  century,  deplores 
Calvin's  htrety,  but  says,  "  As  he  was  endowed  with  a  lofty 
genius,  the  mind  evermore  meets  in  his  commentaries  something 
with  which  St  is  delighted — and  as  he  thoroughly  and  intimately 
knew  man,  his  ethics  are  truly  pleasing — and  as  far  as  possible 
in  harmony  with  the  sacred  text,"  Thomas  Staple  ton,  (1535- 
1598),  another  Romanist,  testifies  "that  Calvin's  Institutes  were 
so  highly  valued  in  England,  that  a  very  exact  translation  of 
them  was  laid  down  for  perusal  in  every  parish  church,  while 
in  both  its  universities  the  students  in  theology  read  the  Insti- 
tutes as  the  first  and  standard  work."  Even  Anninius  has  com- 
peted with  others  in  his  encomiums  on  the  Genevese  divine,  so 
often  deemed  his  antagonist  in  theology.  He  says,  "Next  to  the 
perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  which  I  earnestly  inculcate,  I  exhort 

my  pupils  to  peruse  Calvin's  Commentaries, for  I  affirm 

that  he  excels,  beyond  comparison,  in  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  that  his  Commentaries  ought  to  be  more  highly  valued 
than  all  that  is  handed  down  to  us  by  the  Library  of  the  h  athers." 
Bishop  Jewel,  who  had  not  imbibed  the  opinions  espoused  by  Mr. 
Dyer,  called  Calvin  "  A  reverend  father  and  worthy  ornament 
of  the  Church  of  God."  Bishop  Carleton  thus  apostrophized  the 
Reformer — "  O  Calvin  !  happy  even  by  the  testimony  of  thy  ad- 
versaries, since  thy  writings  are  so  conformable  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, that  what  a  very  famous  Popish  Doctor  confesses  he  took 
from  the  Scriptures,  other  Papists  imputed  to  his  reading  of  thy 
books."  Bishop  Stillingflcet  speaks  of  the  Reformer  as  "  that 
excellent  servant  of  Goa."  Bishop  Andrews  says,  that  "  Calvin 
was  an  illustrious  person,  and  never  to  be  mentioned  without  t 
preface  of  the  highest  honour."  Bishop  Bilson  was  also  Calvin's 
encomiast,  and  Richard  Hooker  may  close  the  list  of  English  divines, 
with  the  words,  "  For  my  own  part,  I  think  Calvin  incomparably 
the  wisest  man  the  French  Church  did  enjoy  since  the  hour  it 
enjoyed  him.  . .  .  Divine  knowledge  he  gathered  not  by  hearing 

or  muling  so  much  as  by  teaching  others.  . We  should  be 

nrious  unto  virtue  itself,  if  we  did  derogate  from  them  whom 
their  industry  hath  made  great.     Two  things  of  principal  n 
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there  are  which  have  deservedly  procured  him  honour  through- 
out the  world — the  one  his  exceeding  pains  in  composing  the  In- 
stitutions of  the  Christian  religion — the  other  his  no  less  industri- 
ous travails  for  exposition  of  Holy  Scripture  according  unto  the 
same  Institutions."  Men  had  not  then  learned  to  credit  and  re- 
tail the  slanders  of  malignity,  and  the  assaults  of  ignorance 
against  this  u  venerable  name;'  Not  blind  to  Calvin's  blemishes, 
and  sometimes  combating  his  more  peculiar  opinions,  the  great 
of  old  had  grandeur  of  mind  sufficient  to  estimate  his  greatness, 
and  generosity  enough  to  confess  or  eulogize  it.  It  was  reserved 
for  those  in  whoitu  partisanship  and  acrimony  take  the  place  of 
principle,  and  the  love  of  the  good  and  the  true,  to  perpetuate 
the  slanders  against  his  memory. 

If  we  turn  from  the  better-conditioned  divines  of  the  Romish 
Church,  and  the  generous  among  the  great  names  of  the  English 
Hierarchy,  to  the  Nonconformists  and  their  school,  we  find  the 
same  harmonious  consensus  in  regard  to  the  Reformer.  Rich- 
ard Baxter  declared,  that  he  "  knew  no  man  since  the  Apostles' 
days  whom  he  valued  and  honoured  more  than  Calvin,  and 
whose  judgment  in  all  things,  one  with  another,  he  more  esteemed 
or  came  nearer  to."  Doddridge  speaks  of  him  also  in  the  lan- 
guage of  encomium ;  and  though  all  may  not  agree  with  the 
sentiment  of  Featley,  when  he  speaks  of  "  that  bright  burning 
taper  of  Geneva,  as  warm  in  his  devotions,  as  clear  and  lightsome 
in  his  disputes ;"  yet  all  who  reflect  must  be  amazed  at  the  fact, 
that  one  so  signally  admired,  and  so  cordially  applauded  by  those 
who  lived  near  to  his  age,  should  in  more  recent  times  have  be- 
come to  so  many  a  cause  of  offence,  or  of  bitterest  antipathy. 
We  know  that  that  antipathy  never  can  be  medicated  by  mere 
authority  or  quotation ;  yet  we  present  it  as  a  phenomenon, 
that  he,  whom  Lutherans  and  Reformed,  Romanists  and  Pro- 
testants, constitutional  lawyers  and  profound  divines,  all  agreed 
to  laud,  should  now  be  to  so  many  only  a  hissing  and  a  by- 
word. Montesquieu  declared,  that  "  the  Genevese  should  bless 
the  birth-day  of  Calvin,"  yet,  as  if  that  profound  judge  had 
erred,  many  deem  it  an  execration.  It  will  not,  however,  be  al- 
ways so — "  The  great  divine'1 — "  Jhe  Christian  Hercules" — 
u  The  Theologian" — " The Etprptorrroio?" as  his  contemporaries 
delighted  to  style  him,  will  take  his  place  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  men.  The  good  will  deplore  that  he  should  have  yield- 
ed in  so  many  cases  to  the  spirit  of  his  age,  but  they  will  rejoice 
that  in  other  respects  he  advanced  so  far — shedding  light  and 
blessings  manifold  upon  the  path  of  man.  We  think  that  the 
publications  of  The  Calvin  Translation  Society  will  help  to 
advance  that  result — a  result  which  will  assuredly  come  when 
men  learn  to  act  on  the  maxim  of  Sennebier — "  Je  crois  impor- 
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tant  d'approfondir  la  vie  de  Calvin  pour  apprendre  a  le  juger, 
et  pour  reponsser  par  des  faits  les  imputations  qu'on  ne  lui  a 
faites  faussement  que  parce  quon  n'a  pas  assez  etudi£  son  carac- 
tere."  * 

We  cannot  enter  now  on  any  analysis  of  Audin's  work — nor 
is  it  needful  we  should  do  so.  It  was  designed,  along  with  other 
popish  writings,  to  serve  as  an  antidote  to  M.  D'AuDigne^s  His- 
tory of  Luther  and  the  Reformation,  and  is  accordingly  authen- 
ticated by  a  brief  of  Gregory  XVI.  But  instead  of  developing 
the  character  of  the  Reformer,  it  is  indeed  a  singular  distortion  of 
facts,  signalised  by  shameless  falsehoods,  and  lets  us  see  farther 
and  farther  into  the  character  of  Popery,  as  well  as  the  means  by 
which  it  endeavours  to  regain  the  ascendency  which  it  has  lost. 
The  work,  in  short,  is  a  rifacimento  of  all  that  is  hateful  and 
hating  against  Calvin  and  the  cause  which  he  so  resolutely  es- 
poused, and  so  successfully  advocated.  He  lived  in  an  age  when 
the  messenger  of  peace  too  often  found  a  soldier's  sepulchre ;  and 
because  his  body  escaped  that  doom,  his  character  has  in  revenge 
been  remorselessly  assailed.  Audin  has  written  as  resolutely 
against  Calvin  as  Calvin  contended  against  error  in  every  form ; 
but  we  must  leave  the  production  to  regale  the  keen  spirit  of  par- 
tisanship to  which  it  is  addressed — and  which  alone  can  be  grati- 
fied by  a  work  so  keenly  acrimonious  and  so  boldly  untruth- 
ful. Ecclesiasticism  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  delusive  subjectivity 
on  the  other,  are  eating  into  the  core  of  the  churches  in  our 
day.  The  battles  which  our  fathers  fought  are  in  course  of 
being  fought  again — the  principles  for  which  the  heroes  of  the 
Reformation  struggled  must  once  more  be  asserted  and  main- 
tained ;  but  as  we  enter  not  imperceptibly  into  the  heat  of  the 
conflict,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  victory  which  they 
achieved  is  sure  to  be  repeated.  Even  Heathenism  could  exclaim 
that  truth  was  great  and  should  prevail — how  much  more  that 
form  of  truth  which  unfolds  the  mind  of  the  Eternal,  and  which 
trains  man's  spirit  into  conformity  with  God's !  What  Arnold 
called  the  Priestcraft- antichrist  may  struggle  as  of  old.  Men  may 
impute  as  they  have  done,  judicial  blindness  to  Calvin,  and  sup- 

fose  that  they  are  restoring  truth,  when  they  are  only  re-erecting 
)agon.  But  the  real  truth  is  like  God,  eternal  and  unchangeable 
— the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever — and  at  the  last,  all 
that  opposes  its  onward  march  will  be  taken  out  of  the  way. 


*  Sen  ne  bier's  Hist.  Litter,  de  Gen&ve,  Tome  i.  p.  199. 
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Art.  IV. — I.  Tlie  Poetry  of  Science ;  or.  Studies  of  Hie  Physical 
Phenomena  of  Nature,  toy  Robert  Hunt,  Keeper  of  Mining 
Records,  Museum  of  Practical  Geology.  Second  Edition. 
1849.     Pp.478. 

i.  Researches  on  Light :  An  Examination  of  all  the  Phenomena 
connected  with  the  Chemical  and  Molecular  changes  produced 
by  the  influence  of  Hie  Solar  Pays ;  embracing  all  Hie  known 
Photographic  Processes  and  New  Discoveries  in  the  Art.  By 
Robert  Hunt,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic 
Society.     London,  1844. 

3.  Panthea7  Vie  Spirit  of  Nature.  By  Robert  Hunt,  Author 
of  "  The  Poetry  of  Science,"  "  Researches  on  Light,"  &c.  &c. 
London,  1849. 

That  there  is  poetry  in  science  will  be  admitted  by  those  who 
have  but  little  faith  in  its  truths  and  little  knowledge  of  its  won- 
ders. The  poetry  of  flowers  has  been  the  theme  of  writers  who  know 
them  merely  by  their  odours  and  by  their  hues  ;  and  the  poetry 
of  animals  has  been  celebrated  by  authors  who  have  seen  them 
only  within  their  prisons  of  stone  or  their  cages  of  iron.  Even 
the  moon,  with  her  pallid  face  and  her  cold  radiations,  has  been 
signalized  as  the  very  paradise  of  poetical  sentiment,  outstripping 
the  God  of  Day  in  her  influence  over  our  feelings,  and  extin- 
guishing in  her  lyric  blaze  all  the  sentimental  glimmerings  of 
tne  tiny  and  the  distant  stars.*  To  the  Queen  of  Night  we 
cheerfully  yield  the  most  respectful  and  affectionate  homage ; 
but  even  with  our  native  tendencies  to  resign  ourselves  to  female 
power,  whether  it  is  wielded  by  the  pen  or  by  the  sceptre,  we 
must  dissent  from  a  judgment  founded  either  on  a  weak  astrono- 
mical faith,  or  on  a  feeble  apprehension  of  the  glorious  destinies 
of  our  species.  The  difference  between  the  poetry  inspired  by 
the  satellite  of  silver  and  the  stars  of  adamant  can  have  no  rela- 
tion, as  has  been  supposed,  to  our  ideas  of  distance  or  number. 
Were  the  moon  a  ball  of  marble  in  our  upper  atmosphere,  chis- 
elled by  the  sculptor  into  her  rounded  hollows  and  her  moun- 
tain ridges — or  were  it  a  Cheshire  cheese  at  a  lower  level,  dimpled 
by  the  fingers  of  the  dairymaid,  she  would  still  be  invested  with 
all  the  poetical  feelings  with  which  her  light  is  associated.     To 

*  **  The  sun  is  less  poetical  than  the  moon,  because  hi*  attributes  are  lew  ex- 
clusively connected  with  our  mental  perceptions.  *  •  •  The  light  of  the  fuii  is 
abo  too  elear  and  too  generally  pervading  in  its  nature  to  be  so  poetical  as  that 
of  the  moon.  •  •  •  But  the  stars  some  may  ask,  are  they  not  sufficiently 
dtaant  and  magnificent  for  sublimity — mild  enough  for  purity — beautiful  enough 
f-rlove  ?  Yea,  but  they  are  too  distant,  too  pure,  too  cold  for  human  love.  They 
ewne  not  near  our  troubled  world — they  smile  not  upon  us  like  the  moon." — Miss 
SiicWy's  (Mrs.  Ellis)  Poetry  of  Life,  voL  L  pp.  157,  158. 
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the  vulgar,  or  to  the  merely  poetical  eye,  the  stars  appear  as 
close  to  us  as  the  moon  ;  and  whether  we  contemplate  them 
merely  as  .solitary  lights  in  the  firmament,  or  as  grouped  into 
brilliant  constellations,  they  suggest  none  of  those  ideas  of  deep 
feeling  and  sublime;  emotion  which  are  associated  with  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future  condition  of  our  race.  Their  feeble 
and  glimmering  ray,  dimmed  by  each  rising  exhalation,  and 
paling  even  before  the  zephyr's  breath,  has  failed  to  arrest  the 
eye  uf  the  poet,  or  to  stud  the  canvas  of  the  painter.  It  has 
never  gilded  the  ripple  of  the  mountain  lake,  nor  crested  with 
hilxer  the  ucean  wave.  It  has  never  lighted  the  lover  to  his  mis- 
tress nor  the  pilgrim  to  his  shrine,  nor  the  hero  to  his  deed  of 
gluiy.  liut  no  sooner  does  philosophy,  with  her  magic  wand, 
marshal  the  starry  host,  and  arrange  their  planets  ana  satellites 
into  the  glorious  systems  of  worlds  which  fill  the  immensity  of 
space,  than  faith  "  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale/'  and  associates 
with  these  bright  abodes  the  future  fortunes  of  immortal  and 
regenerated  man.  It  places  there  the  loved  and  the  lost — it 
follows  them  into  the  celestial  bowers — it  joins  them  in  the  an- 
them to  ••  mortal  minstrelsy  unknown" — it  listens  to  their  wel- 
coming or  their  warning  voice:  and  while  it  gives  a  visible 
Kvalit\  to  the  home  ot'  manv  mansions,  it  assembles  round  its 
je\ovi>  hearth  hearts  ouoo  severed  and  broken:  and  longs  to 
wander  lv>ule  the  "rivers  of  the  waters  of  life,"  with  the  sages 
that  enlightened  it  the  prophets  that  expounded  it — the  war- 
rior th.it  fought  for  it  -  theiv..irtvrs  that  s uttered  for  it — and  the 
p.ehle  Mv'ti;n>  th.;t  l\ed  in  its  e.uise.  The  poetry  of  death  and 
the  *;ra\e  is  thus  >*.u\\\\Uv.  !/v  ::.c  [  zzlcr  strums  of  the  Resurrec- 
lieu  .;■.•.,!  ::v  l.-.v;  .i:v.  t:v  Fo;-.::,iir.  ef  Helicon  is  thus  made  to 
eh.iw  :«n  p;:v>:  w.;:ors  trvr.t  svrivjs  :ha:  rise  from  below,  and 
tiw:».  ,:ew>  ::*.;:  x'.*>*vv..-.  Tv:::  a:v\;. 

V^\:    \\'sw±.\   ;w:  -.v.".  :\v":v^s  e:'  the  ~;st  exalted  kind  are 
.;x\  ;\,:\\i  l\    :'v  o.  :.:•*.  '*::.■:■.   .:'  the  >:-lts  as  the  future  abode 
^:.  :'..*■>  **.;••  ':v.tr  :v  ?/*::/::  v  :hi  :*uu.:yai:J  grandenr 
.a'.n  :\  v  v  -vs.      VV-jv   i.ri^e  thiir  charaoier  as  well 
>  .   .  .   '.v^..  '-v  •  :  v .:  avs.v  .-.:..  v.  -*.:;:  -.:-:  :r.  a..  ::s  phases  of 
'■•»     »•        *.  f\l  \\  :..     .-.••I-    ■  :;r\.>cs  a::.:  :ass:.:::>  in  all  their 
w  \  .  **  .  ■  ,   ^   .  ■  ',..*.■   *  v\i  i- . .  rx:.  ::>*     ^irius,  the  brightest 
-  v  4  N'  *      ^        >...w-*  .."  i  .  :>*  hr.t<  c:  the  rainbow^ 

N*  «'  '**">:    ":v-v>:    ,:   /:  :S*  ti*^:?,  ^"r*.!ed  with  hi 

■    ■    >    *'   ■  .'■  ;,:v>i  :y  **  >  *.■■.  ;:•  site'.'.I^sT  have  in  tie: 
a  * » *  •-.»  ",\w  vc"  ;as*$t*ir:  ,-r  -.wr-.  :>  i~  i  chjzwal  rvint  igni 
*  *'  n\  h  ;  V^  W  %  fjfcMUumd:;^,  c  rv .  rs :**  z  ~s  ::•:  c  c  z  the  pla 


*  i"       •  »        "  1 
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But  no  sooner  do  we  regard  Sirius  as  the  sun  which  enlightens  by 
its  rays  and  guides  by  its  mass  a  system  of  planetary  worlds ;  and 
no  sooner  is  Saturn  viewed  as  a  habitable  globe,  the  residence  of 
intellectual  and  immortal  beings,  and  illuminated  by  seven  moons 
which  give  them  light  in  the  absence  of  the  sun,  than  the  sen- 
sation in  the  membrane  of  the  eye  is  transferred  to  the  tablet 
of  the  heart,  and  all  the  sympathies  of  our  nature  surround  the 
conception  of  worlds  more  glorious,  and  of  races  more  numerous 
and  noble  than  our  own.  The  imagination  takes  up  the  theme 
where  reason  and  analogy  leave  it,  and  the  living  and  breathing 
universe  of  the  poet  offers  to  the  child  of  clay  eternity  in  exchange 
for  time — to  the  man  of  sorrows  a  refuge  from  the  storms  and 
earthquakes  around  him — to  the  sage  the  fellowship  of  angels 
— and  to  the  saint  the  guardian  care  of  the  seraph  and  the  che- 
rubim. The  chariots  of  flame  and  the  horses  of  fire  that  bore 
Elijah  from  his  star  of  earth,  and  surrounded  Elisha  on  the 
mountains  of  Syria,  and  the  wheels  of  amber  and  of  fire  which 
were  exhibited  to  the  captive  prophet  on  the  banks  of  the  Chebar, 
become  in  the  poet's  eye  the  vehicle  from  planet  to  planet,  and 
from  star  to  star,  in  which  the  heavenly  host  is  to  survey  the 
wonders  and  glories  of  the  universe. 

"  Ye  stars !  which  are  the  poetry  of  heaven  ! 

If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  fate 
Of  men  and  empires, — 'tis  to  be  forgiven, 
That  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great, 
Our  destinies  o'erleap  their  mortal  state, 
And  claim  a  kindred  with  you  ;  for  ye  are 

A  beauty  and  a  mystery,  and  create 
In  us  such  love  and  reverence  from  afar, 
That  fortune,  fame,  power,  life  have  named  themselves  a  star." 

Child*  Harold,  iii.  88. 

"  Tis  midnight ;  on  the  mountain's  brow 
The  cold  round  moon  shines  deeply  down  ; 
Blue  roll  the  waters,  blue  the  sky 
Spreads  like  an  ocean  hung  on  high, 
Bespangled  with  these  isles  of  light, 
So  wildly  spiritually  bright. 
Who  ever  gazed  upon  them  shining, 
And  turned  to  earth  without  repining  ? 
Nor  wished  for  wings  to  flee  away, 
And  mix  with  their  eternal  ray." 

Siege  of  Corinth,  xi. 


lentation  of  the  planet  in  paper  suspended  from  a  tree,  and  illuminated  by  a  lamp. 
The  Ambassador  wa*s  delighted  with  the  phenomenon ;  but  we  have  not  learaea  mat 
he  left  any  poetical  account  of  his  feelings. 
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We  have  been  led  to  make  these  observations  by  the  remark- 
able title,  "  lite  Poetry  of  Science,"  which.  Mr.  Hunt  has  pre- 
fixed to  his  very  interesting  work  on  the  Studies  of  the  Pheno- 
mena of  Nature.  Adopting,  as  we  readily  do,  all  his  views  of 
the  importance  and  grandeur  of  scientific  truth,  and  admiring 
the  energy  both  of  sentiment  and  language  in  which  he  vindi- 
cates for  science  the  lofty  character  of  being  the  essence  of  all 
poetry,  and  the  basis  of  all  philosophy,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
look  at  the  realities  of  matter  with  the  same  enthusiastic  eye, 
or  to  reach  his  conclusion  that  every  scientific  truth  is  essen- 
tially poetical,  or,  as  he  beautifully  expresses  it,  "  that  to  be 
for  ever  true  is  the  science  of  poetry,"  and  that  "  the  revelation 
of  truth  is  the  poetry  of  science."  But  though  we  may  ad- 
duce some  rational  grounds  for  our  more  limited  appreciation 
of  the  poetry  of  the  physical  world,  we  are  disposed  to  regard 
our  difference  with  Mr.  Hunt  more  as  the  result  of  temperament 
than  of  reason.  He  was  a  poet  before  he  was  a  philosopher ; — he 
had  drunk  of  the  Castalian  spring  before  he  had  analyzed  it  ;— 
he  had  worshipped  in  the  Temple  of  the  Muses  before  he  knew 
of  what  marble  it  was  built ;  and  he  had  climbed  the  Pierian 
hill  while  he  was  ignorant  of  the  geology  at  its  base. 

There  are  certainly  some  facts  in  natural  science,  in  its  widest 
acceptation,  which  are  utterly  devoid  of  poetical  sentiment,  and 
others  which  stand  in  direct  antagonism  to  any  feeling  allied  to 
poetry.  It  is  only  the  more  picturesque  fragments  of  scientific 
truth  that  the  poet  can  assimilate,  and  it  is  only  amid  its  more 
extensive  generalizations,  associated  with  life,  that  he  can  gather 
the  flowers  of  his  art.  Had  the  huge  and  water-worn  boulder 
of  science  been  rolled  by  some  imaginative  Sysiphus  to  the  top 
of  Parnassus,  it  would  have  formed  an  unpoetic  addition  to  its 
two  picturesque  summits,  and,  ere  its  surface  had  been  encrusted 
with  the  moss  or  the  lichen,  Apollo  and  the  Muses  would  have 
sent  it  bounding  to  its  native  plains. 

A  writer  of  great  merit  and  fine  taste  has  taken  the  very  op- 
posite view  that  Mr.  Hunt  does  of  physical  science  in  its  poe- 
tical relations.  "The  power  of  poetry,"  says  Miss  Stickney, 
(Mrs.  Ellis,)  "to  refine  our  views  of  life  and  happiness  is  more 
and  more  needed  as  society  advances.  It  is  needed  to  withstand 
the  encroachments  of  heartless  and  artificial  manners,   which 


r»e>:..,  —  «o  iuunt-ny  ior  intellectual  gratification,  but  tbrinui- 
iplying  bodily  comforts,  requires  a  new  development  of  imagi- 
nation, taste,  and  poetry  to  preserve  men  from  sinking  into  an 
earthly,^natenal,  epicurean  life."*     The  gifted  author  of  these 

*  Poetry  of  Life,  by  Sarah  Stickney,  toI.  i.  p.  IS. 
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sentiments  has  mistaken  the  very  nature  and  object  of  physical 
science.  When  Galileo  discovered  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and 
when  Newton  studied  the  lunar  motions,  they  never  thought 
that  the  mariner  would  be  thus  guided  across  the  deep.  When 
Oersted  discovered  the  electro-magnetic  principle,  he  did  not  fore- 
see that  it  was  to  transmit  with  the  velocity  of  lightning  the 
messages  of  love  and  of  war.  In  his  analysis  of  coal  the  chemist 
did  not  propose  to  himself  to  light  our  houses  and  our  streets  with 
one  of  its  gaseous  elements.  Nor  did  the  botanist,  when  he 
studied  the  secretions  of  the  poppy,  anticipate  the  amount  of 
pain  and  of  anguish  which  his  anodyne  would  alleviate.  Philo- 
sophers have  never  assumed  the  character  of  utilitarians  or 
philanthropists.  Theirs  is  the  loftier  aim  to  unfold  the  wonders 
of  Divine  skill,  and  to  develop  the  laws  of  the  Divine  Govern- 
ment ;  and  if,  in  the  exercise  of  this  high  vocation,  they  can  mul- 
tiply human  comforts,  or  diminish  human  suffering,  or  lengthen 
human  life,  they  rejoice  in  thus  bearing  testimony  to  the  great 
truth,  so  clearly  established  in  the  history  of  modern  civilisation 
— that  there  is  in  science  no  inquiry  so  recondite,  and  no  specula- 
tion so  daring,  that  we  may  not  expect  from  it  some  useful 
result, — some  new  power  over  matter  and  the  elements, — some 
new  accession  to  our  social  blessings,  or  some  welcome  relief 
from  our  social  miseries.  This  power  and  these  blessings  poetry 
is  neither  asked  to  give,  nor  required  to  counteract ;  and  it  will  be 
better  that  "  imagination  is  not  farther  developed  "  if  it  has  no 
higher  object  than  to  obstruct  the  philosopher  in  the  exercise  of 
his  functions  when  they  are  calculated  to  increase  the  material 
comforts  of  domestic  and  social  life. 

Avoiding,  therefore,  the  two  extremes  of  making  all  science 
poetical,  and  of  making  science  the  very  enemy  of  poetry,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  give  our  readers  some  account  of  the  im- 
portant work  in  which  the  "  poetry  of  science  "  is  so  ably  vindi- 
cated, and  the  physical  phenomena  of  nature  so  popularly  and 
eloquently  expounded. 

Mr.  Hunt,  the  author  of  the  three  works  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  Article,  is  one  of  those  remarkable  men  about  whom  wo 
wish  to  know  more  than  can  be  gathered  from  their  writings. 
This  laudable  curiosity  it  is  often  difficult  to  gratify.  The  phi- 
losopher who  works  at  noon  and  at  midnight  is  seldom  placed 
before  the  public  eye,  and  we  hear  of  him  only  when  the  voice 
of  fame  proclaims  the  success  of  his  works,  or  the  merit  of  his 
discoveries.  The  annual  reunion  of  scientific  men  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  British  Association  has,  among  its  other  advantages, 
made  the  cultivators  of  science  better  acquainted  with  each  other. 
Differences  of  rank  and  of  reputation  disappear  in  the  councils  of 
philosophy;  and  the  young  competitor  for  fame,  scarcely  known 
beyond  his  family  circle,  pursuing  knowledge  perchance  under 
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rlilliruliirs,  up  struggling,  it  jiiav  be,  wi tli  poverty  and  neglect, 
timls  hi*  liilumrM  kimwii  and  valued,  and  himself  the  object  of 
hMii|ii[|]iv  and  respect.  Men  of  generous  natures,  whose  merits 
lutvi'  been  appreciated  and  rewarded,  mourn  with  a  peculiar 
liilli'i'iiess  over  the  line— onee  their  own — of  fellow-pilgrims,  as 
iIcmt\  ing  us  MiciuscIyvh,  who  have  been  overlooked  in  the  rivalry 
of  genius ;  and  it  is  often  by  their  means  that  humble  and  unpre- 
tending iiniiiinTH  are  drawn  from  obscurity  and  want  to  be- 
i'iiiiu'  the  instructors  and  ornaments  of  society.  Were  the 
romance  of  real  life  studied  and  recorded,  the  struggles  and 
Millevings  of  unprotected  genius  would  form  one  of  its  most 
striking  I'lii  i  jit  el's. 

Mr.  11  in ii,  who  has  been  long  nn  active  member  of  tho  British 
A  ssi  vial  it  tii.  lias,  as  we  have  reason  to  know,  passed  through -the 
lien  ordeal  by  which  genius  is  destined  to  be  brightened  and 
tried,  lie  was  horn  at  Pevonport  in  the  year  1807.  His  fa- 
ther had  perished  si\  months  More  in  His  Majesty's  sloop  of 
war  the  Slmdiroom.  which  was  lost  with  its  entire  crew  when 
earn  ing  out  donaidies  to  Admiral  Duckworth,  who  was  then 
blockading  the  Dardanelles.  The  mother  of  an  onlv  son,  so 
w\\\\  and  paii  it'll  Ik  a  widow,  was  thus  led  to  educate  liim  with 
all  the  .id\atitagcs  which  her  very  narrow  circumstances  could 
command.  IWn  iu  an  atmosphere  of  sorrow,  and  but  with  one 
parent  at  Ills  birth,  the  ivslhutnous  child  partook  of  the  mclan- 
cb.'U  »!iiclisi;i;vu:idv\i  nis  heme,  and  entered  lite  with  a  sensitive 
leimst  anient  and  a  delicate  constitution.  At  the  age  of  six  he  ao- 
t^utivd  a  little  k::.1  *  \v.gc  ct  «ri:;tig  and  ariihuietie.  and  was  dis- 
iiii.;c.:-;:..i  amev.:  :!.c  v»  ;-api!*  who  composed  the  school  by  a 
ivie:in»e  menu-ii  ,Mi-n  usv.;*iu!  kind.  When  he  was  only  eight 
»ei:%  ,"/  ii;e,  licee;."..  rvivj:  wi:l;cti:  a  mistake  the  whole  of  Pope's 
I'i  i:-»!.i.v!i  el  [!v  I  :\.\.  ,i».;  ;;:s  mi::.I  was  thus  stored  with  all 
the  ise  :;e:\  whicl:  >js  :::v:vssi\i  .1  poetical  character  upon  his 
wi-ie.-o  V:  :!-.,•  agv  c:  :„■::  he  went  to  school  at  Penzance, 
w'.v.v  -.-  >..;,  e»:;:c.,:.-.:.  '.;::i.T  a  »•".,■  r^v:;ian  who  united  with  his 
»n'v.i  .  i  -tg  :'w  l.r.v.srs  ,*:"  a  :«-a.-"-sr  of  youth.  Our  young 
p  ..w  '.;,■;  v.\>;:  iv**  w  a  tla.v  :c\;  i.-.i  Mad  bovot* the  school, 
vv«r»  »**,.wr  :Lu:i  himself,  w  do  was  a  wor- 
feo  :iu:-:nM  liis  young  rival  with  the 
He  wry.o  verses  on  the  death  of 
:s  e:  ih*  .;.ay.  aud  these  early  efforts 
Ml  Mr  fc:ii  :>.e  4;'"'a^se  of  his  companions 
t  ku*  n-wiiis.  V;;  ;js  humble  and  peaceful 
<rf  a  uotW's  terser  caw.  he  was  not  prepared 
ami  ■isdi'tt^.-tv'*  »>vh  awaited  him.  The 
aetfce  virleseiier.  are  those  of  early  life, 
~~  lie  tsh.'«  is  nee  always  to  the  swift, 
a*fei  *o«hl  he  aspires  to  rewards 
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which  he  thinks  within  his  reach,  and  to  laurels  which  he  flatters 
himself  he  may  wear.  These  illusions,  if  they  at  any  time  daz- 
zled our  author,  were  speedily  dispelled.  Through  the  interest 
of  friends,  he  obtained  a  place  under  a  surgeon  at  Paddington, 
and  at  the  age  of  twelve  he  set  off  alone  from  the  Land's  End  to 
the  metropolis,  to  grapple  with  the  realities  of  life.  In  this  new 
position  he  performed  the  multifarious  functions  of  an  errand-boy 
— a  dispenser  of  medicines — and  a  student  of  Materia  Medica 
and  pharmacy.  With  a  little  pocket-money  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  an  uncle,  he  engaged  the  usher  of  a  neighbouring 
school  to  instruct  him  in  Latin,  and  during  the  year  and  a  half 
which  he  spent  at  Paddington,  he  made  considerable  additions 
to  his  professional  knowledge  and  his  intellectual  accomplish- 
ments. The  treatment,  however,  which  he  received  from  his 
master  was  too  harsh  to  be  borne,  and  he  was  compelled  to  fly 
from  his  persecutor,  and  take  shelter  under  the  wing  of  his  mo- 
ther, who  was  then  on  a  visit  to  London. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  co- 
partnery of  retail  druggists  in  the  city,  where  he  contrived, 
under  some  professional  difficulties,  to  pursue  his  favourite  studies, 
which  were  then  chiefly  of  a  literary  character.  At  the  age  of 
16  or  17,  he  wrote  several  tales  for  the  Gleaner,  one  of  the  earli- 
est of  the  cheap  periodicals,  and  several  of  his  poems  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  Imperial  Magazine.  The  celebrated  Henry  Hunt, 
M.P.,  a  friend  of  one  of  the  partners  of  the  firm,  but  in  no  way 
connected  with  our  author's  family,  took  a  fancy  for  the  accom- 
plished apprentice,  and  gave  him  some  of  the  most  valuable  in- 
structions he  had  ever  received.  It  is  pleasing  to  record  this 
anecdote  of  one  of  those  public  characters  whom  society  often 
proscribes,  because  their  political  opinions  are  more  liberal  than 
their  own. 

After  having  spent  five  years  in  the  service  of  this  firm,  Mr. 
Hunt  was,  in  consequence  of  its  failure,  again  thrown  upon  the 
world.  The  expenses  of  his  mother,  who  had,  on  his  account, 
removed  to  London,  had  exceeded  her  narrow  income,  and  hav- 
ing no  power  to  relieve  her  in  her  distress,  and  no  prospect  of 
employment  for  himself,  the  anguish  which  he  endured  may  be 
easily  conceived.  It  is  in  such  a  crisis  that  the  watchful  Eye 
above  looks  down  and  relieves.  Mrs.  Fry,  to  whom  his  merits 
had  been  mentioned,  introduced  him  to  that  highly-gifted  and 
noble  philanthropist,  William  Allen  of  Plough  Court,  (whom  we 
had  the  privilege  of  knowing  and  loving,)  who  immediately 
obtained  for  him  a  situation  with  a  small  salary,  which  enabled 
him  to  assist  his  parent,  and  to  pursue  during  five  com  para  tivelv 
happy  years  the  scientific  studies  to  which  he  was  now  devoted. 
The  misfortunes  of  our  author  seem  to  recur  at  the  end  of  everv 
cycle  of  five  years'  duration,  and  that  fatal  epoch  had  arrived. 
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having  been  two  years  in  business,  Mr.  Hunt  was  made  Secretary 
to  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society,  which  rendered  ne- 
cessary the  removal  of  himself  and  his  family  to  Cornwall.  In 
this  new  position  he  continued  his  inquiries  into  the  chemical 
action  of  the  Solar  rays,  and  began  a  series  of  researches  on  the 
electricity  of  mineral  veins,  for  which  his  residence  in  a  mining 
district  gave  him  peculiar  facilities.  Thus  free  from  professional 
anxieties  and  labour,  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  "  Photography," 
and  also  a  very  interesting  work,  entitled  "  Researches  on 
Light,"  which  was  published  in  1844.  Upon  the  establishment 
of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,*  under  the  management 
of  Sir  Henry  De  La  Beche,  this  distinguished  geologist  drew 
around  him  as  coadjutors  some  of  the  most  eminent  cultivators  of 
science.  Professor  Edward  Forbes,  Dr.  Lyon  PI  ay  fair,  Professor 
Ramsay,  obtained  places  in  this  admirable  institution,  and  Mr. 
Hunt  was  appointed  to  the  important  office  of  keeper  of  the 
mining  records.  In  the  society  of  such  distinguished  associates, 
and  in  the  discharge  of  duties  so  congenial  with  his  own  tastes, 
our  author  will  doubtless  find  some  compensation  for  the  anxieties 
and  misfortunes  of  his  early  Jife,  and  will  pursue  with  a  light 
heart  and  an  ardent  spirit  those  noble  studies  in  which  he  is  en- 
gaged. 

His  work  "  On  the  Poetry  of  Science,"  which  we  are  about 
to  analyze,  the  first  fruits  of  his  literary  leisure,  has  been 
followed  by  his  "  Pantheay  or  the  Spirit  of  Nature,"  a  species 
of  poetical  romance,  in  which  he  endeavours  "  to  exhibit  the 
progress  of  a  young  and  ardent  mind,  captivated  by  the  beau- 
tiful in  nature,  and  allured  by  the  wonders  of  science,  under 
the  influence  of  the  conflicting  views  which  beset  our  philoso- 
phy ;* — or,  in  other  words,  "  to  describe  the  contest  between  the 
False — seductive  by  its  poetic  associations — and  the  True,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  standard  of  the  merely  useful."  In  executing  this 
plan,  Mr.  Hunt  has  produced  a  work  of  a  very  peculiar  charac- 
ter, in  which  Philosophy  and  Poetry  are  finely  blended,  and 
where  great  truths  and  noble  sentiments  are  expressed  in  lan- 
guage iull  of  beauty  and  eloquence. 

Tne  fictitious  narrative  which  is  made  the  vehicle  of  these 
truths,  is  simple  and  interesting.  Laon  Elphage,  a  mystic  phi- 
losopher and  astrologer,  had  acquired  by  his  talents  and  charac- 
ter a  commanding  influence  over  the  mind  of  Lord  Julian  Alta- 
mont,  the  only  son  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Devonport.  The 
young  nobleman,  who  possessed  mental  powers  "  of  the  most 
extraordinary  character,  could  not  be  restrained  from  associating 
with  Laon  and  his  equally  mystic  and  accomplished  daughter 
JEltgiva  ;"  and  quitting  his  father's  hall,  he  is  carried  by  the  ma- 
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gician  under  "  a  power  which  he  could  not  control,  from  country 
to  country,"  beyond  the  region  of  civilisation,  and  travels  with 
his  gifted  Mentor,  studying  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  the 
material  world,  and  imbibing  the  extravagant  opinions  of  his  in- 
structor. Mr.  Cheverton,  a  pious  and  gifted  clergyman,  who 
had  been  the  tutor  of  Julian,  attempts  in  vain  to  wean  him  from 
his  opinions ;  and  such  was  the  influence  which  they  exercised 
over  his  affections,  that  Eudora,  the  beautiful  and  accomplished 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Spencer,  to  whom  he  was  betrothed, 
had  ceased  to  interest  him.  Under  these  circumstances  Peat*- 
tkea,  or  the  Spirit  of  Nature,  carries  off  Julian  into  celestial 
space,  exhibiting  to  him  "  systems  upon  systems  of  worlds," 
and  while  "  directing  his  gaze  into  the  vista  of  Time,"  displays 
to  him  "  the  tangled  web  of  the  Past,"  and  restores  him  to  earth 
with  a  higher  and  better  philosophy  than  that  which  he  had 
imbibed  from  his  rosicrucian  preceptor  and  his  daughter  JFAt- 
giva.  Encountering  Eudora  on  his  return  home,  he  asks  and 
obtains  forgiveness  for  his  unkindness  and  extravagances.  A 
thunderstorm  breaks  over  their  head,  and  after  conducting 
Eudora  to  her  father's  mansion,  he  rushes  "  into  the  darkness 
of  the  night,"  to  enjoy  "  the  cloud-riving  lightning,"  and  u  the 
earth-striking  thunder."  The  rain  fell  and  the  wind  raged, 
and  having  clung  for  shelter  to  a  lofty  elm,  which  was  struck  by 
the  lightning,  Julian  was  stunned  by  the  shock  and  fell  into  the 
arms  of  Laon,  who,  while  superintending  his  "  electrical  ga- 
therers," had  seen  the  danger  to  which  his  pupil  was  exposed. 
Julian  is  carried  to  the  castle — physicians  ply  their  skill ;  but 
Laon  succeeds  by  mesmeric  powers  in  calming  the  disturbed 
mind  of  the  patient,  who  is  eventually  restored  to  health.  While 
Julian  is  still  labouring  under  severe  illness,  his  sister  Euthanasia 
is  taken  ill  and  dies ;  and  under  the  influence  of  this  affliction, 
and  the  true  philosophy  instilled  by  Mr.  Cheverton,  the  erring 
neophyte  is  Drought  back  to  reason  and  to  truth.  His  mental 
delusion  gradually  disappears.  The  wild  speculations  that  had 
fascinated  him  are  replaced  by  sober  studies,  and  having  given  his 
heart  and  his  hand  to  Eudora  Spencer,  he  employs  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  relieving  the  wants  and  assuaging  the  sufferings  of  his 
fellow-creatures. 

Our  readers  may  form  some  idea  of  the  interesting  discus- 
sions which  are  embodied  in  this  narrative,  from  the  following 
titles  of  its  chapters.  After  a  prelude  in  verse,  our  author  treats 
in  Book  I.  of  the  ardent  mind — the  home  influence — the  dream 
of  Nature's  trial — the  vision  of  the  mystery — the  break  of  day — 
and  the  seventh  day.  This  Book  is  followed  by  "  The  Inter- 
lude," entitled,  "  On  Modern  Science,"  and  Book  IL  contains 
nine  chapters,  with  the  following  titles — heart  and  soul — the 
chemist's  delusion — the  tangled  web  of  the  past — the  soul  con- 
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demnation — the  night  of  storm — the  teachings  of  affliction — the 
trae  philosophy — new  resolutions  confirmed — and  the  work  of 
usefulness  begun.  Such  is  the  nature  and  such  the  contents  of 
a  very  remarkable  work,  which  will  be  viewed  in  different  lights 
by  readers  of -different  temperaments  and  intelligence.  But 
whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  this  peculiar  mode  of  imparting 
instruction,  the  work  is  full  of  wisdom  and  truth,  fraught  with 
noble  lessons,  and  addressing  man's  inmost  soul  in  "  thoughts 
that  breathe  and  words  that  burn/' 

Mr.  Hunt's  work  on  the  Poetry  of  Science  is,  of  course,  of  a 
very  different  character  from  his  Panthea.  It  is  a  truly  scientific 
work,  which  has  the  character  of  poetry  only  in  so  far  as  truth 
is  poetical,  and  may  be  regarded  a  popular  treatise  on  Natural 
Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and  Geology,  similar  in  its  nature  and 
object  to  the  Kosmos  of  Humboldt.  It  consists  of  sixteen 
chapters — on  the  general  conditions  of  matter — motion — gravita- 
tion— molecular  forces — crystallogenic  forces — heat  solar  and 
terrestrial — light — actinism  and  chemical  radiations — electricity 
— magnetism — chemical  forces — chemical  phenomena — geologi- 
cal phenomena — phenomena  of  vegetable  life — phenomena  of 
animal  life — and  general  conclusions. 

In  introducing  these  subjects  to  the  notice  of  his  readers,  Mr. 
Hunt  is  naturally  led  to  justify  the  title  of  the  "  Poetry  of 
Science,"  which  he  has  prefixed  to  his  work. 

"  But  it  will  be  asked,"  says  he,  "  where  is  the  relation  between  the 
stem  labour  of  science  and  the  ethereal  system  which  constitutes 
poetry?  The  fumes  of  the  laboratory,  its  alkalies  and  acids,  the 
mechanical  appliances  of  the  observatory,  its  specula  and  its  lenses, 
do  not  appear  fitted  for  a  place  in  the  painted  bowers  of  the  Muses. 
But  from  the  labours  of  the  chemist  in  his  cell — from  the  multitudi- 
nous observations  of  the  astronomer  on  his  tower — spring  truths 
which  the  philosopher  employs  to  interpret  Nature's  mysteries,  and 
which  give  to  the  soul  of  the  poet  those  realities  to  which  he  aspires 
in  his  high  imaginings. 

44  Science  solicits  from  the  material  world,  by  the  persuasion  of  in- 
duction, a  development  of  its  elementary  principles,  and  of  the  laws 
which  these  obey.  Philosophy  strives  to  apply  the  discovered  facts  to 
the  great  phenomena  of  being,  to  deduce  large  generalities  from  the 
fragmentary  discoveries  of  severe  induction,  and  thus  to  ascend  from 
matter  and  its  properties  up  to  those  impulses  which  stir  the  whole, 
floating,  as  it  were,  on  the  confines  of  sense,  and  indicating,  though 
dimly,  those  superior  powers  which  more  nearly  relate  to  infinity, 
mysteriously  manifest  themselves  in  the  phenomena  of  mind.  Poetry 
seizes  the  facts  of  the  one  and  the  theories  of  the  other  ;  unites  them 
by  a  pleasing  thought,  which  appeals  for  truth  to  the  most  unthinking 
soul,  and  leads  the  reflective  intellect  to  higher  and  higher  exercise. 
It  connects  common  phenomena  with  exalted  ideas,  and,  applying  its 
holiest  powers,  it  invests  the  human  mind  with  the  sovereign  strength 
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of  the  true.  *  *  *  *  The  poetry  which  springs  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  agencies  which  are  actively  employed  in  producing 
the  transformations  of  matter,  and  which  is  founded  upon  the  truths 
developed  by  the  aids  of  science,  should  be  in  no  respect  inferior  to 
that  which  has  been  inspired  by  the  beauty  of  the  individual  forma  of 
matter,  and  the  pleasing  character  of  their  combinations. 

"  The  imaginative  view  of  man  and  his  world — the  creations  of  the 
romantic  mind— have  been,  and  ever  will  be,  dwelt  on  with  a  soul- 
absorbing  passion.  The  mystery  of  our  being,  and  the  mystery  of 
our  ceasing  to  be,  acting  upon  intelligences  which  are  for  ever  striving 
to  comprehend  the  enigma  of  themselves,  leads,  by  a  natural  process, 
to  a  love  for  the  ideal.  The  discovery  of  these  truths,  which  advance 
the  human  mind  towards  that  point  of  knowledge  to  which  all  its  secret 
longings  tend,  should  excite  a  higher  feeling  than  any  mere  creation 
of  the  fancy,  how  beautiful  soever  it  may  be.  The  phenomena  of 
reality  are  more  startling  than  the  phantoms  of  the  ideal.  Truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction.  Surely  many  of  the  discoveries  of  science 
which  relate  to  the  combinations  of  matter,  and  exhibit  results  which 
we  could  not  by  any  previous  efforts  of  reasoning  dare  to  reckon  on, 
results  which  show  the  admirable  balance  of  the  forces  of  nature, 
and  the  might  of  their  uncontrolled  power,  exhibit  to  our  senses  sub- 
jects for  contemplation  truly  poetic  in  their  character." — Introduction, 
pp.  xvii-xxiv. 

When  we  study  the  objects  of  the  material  world,  either  in 
their  growth  or  in  their  decay,  we  speedily  discover  that  every- 
thing around  us  is  in  a  state  of  change.  Spring  and  autumn 
present  to  us  annually  the  life  and  death  of  the  year.  Vege- 
table nature  shoots,  and  flowers,  and  decays ;  while  the  fruit 
which  it  bears  passes  into  animal  life  again  to  return  to  its  origi- 
nal dust,  and  again  to  pass,  in  endless  alternation,  into  new  forms 
of  life  and  beauty.  The  oak  and  the  nettle — the  poison  and  its 
antidote — the  lion  and  the  ephemeral  insect — the  sovereign  and 
the  serf,  consist  of  the  same  matter  differently  combined ;  and 
the  atom  which  to-day  forms  a  part  of  any  one  of  them  may  in 
a  brief  period  be  the  constituent  of  another,  or  may  by  turns 
occupy  an  essential  place  in  them  all.  Nor  is  this  transference 
of  matter  limited  to  the  existing  cycle.  An  atom  which  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  the  primeval  ocean  may  now  be  borne  on  the 
pinion  of  the  eagle,  and  that  which  lived  and  breathed  in  the 
earliest  age  may  now  be  asleep  among  the  ashes  of  our  fathers. 

"  We  nave  then,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  «  this  certain  truth— all  things 
visible  around  us  are  aggregations  of  atoms.  From  particles  of  dost, 
winch  under  the  microscope  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  one  from 
ttie  other,  are  all  the  varied  forms  of  nature  created.  This  grain  of 
dust,  this  particle  of  sand,  has  strange  properties  and  powers.  Science 
has  discovered  some,  but  still  more  truths  are  hidden  within  this  ir- 
regular molecule  of  matter  which  we  now  survey  than  even  philo- 
sophy dares  dream  of.     How  strangely  it  obeys  the  impulses  of  heat 
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— mysterious  are  the  influences  of  light  upon  it — electricity  wonder- 
fully excites  it — and  still  more  curious  is  the  manner  in  which  it 
obeys  the  magic  of  chemical  force.  These  are  phenomena  which  we 
have  seen ;  we  know  them,  and  we  can  reproduce  them  at  our  plea- 
sure. We  have  advanced  a  little  way  into  the  secrets  of  nature,  and 
from  the  spot  we  have  gained  we  look  forward  with  a  vision  some- 
what brightened  by  our  task  ;  but  we  discover  so  much  to  be  yet  un- 
known, that  we  learn  another  truth, — our  vast  ignorance  of  many 
things  relating  to  this  grain  of  dust. 

"  It  gathers  around  it  other  particles ;  they  cling  together,  and 
each  acting  upon  every  other  one,  and  all  of  them  arranging  them- 
selves around  the  little  centre,  according  to  some  law,  a  beautiful 
crystal  results,  the  geometric  perfection  of  its  form  being  a  source  of 
admiration. 

"  It  exerts  some  other  powers,  and  atom  adhering  to  atom,  obey- 
ing the  influence  of  many  external  radiant  forces,  undergoes  inexplic- 
able changes ;  and  the  same  dust  which  we  find  forming  the  diamond 
aggregates  into  the  lordly  tree,  blends  to  produce  the  graceful,  scented, 
and  richly-painted  flower,  and  combines  to  yield  the  luxury  of  fruit. 

"  It  quickens  with  yet  undiscovered  energies;  it  moves  with  life; 
dust  and  vital  force  combine ;  blood  and  bone,  nerve  and  muscle,  result 
from  the  combination.  Forces  which  we  cannot,  by  the  utmost  re- 
finements of  our  philosophy,  detect,  direct  the  whole,  and  from  the 
same  dust  which  formed  the  rock,  and  grew  in  the  tree,  is  produced 
a  living  and  a  breathing  thing,  capable  of  receiving  a  divine  illumina- 
tion, of  bearing  in  its  new  state  the  gladness  and  the  glory  of  a 
tool.99— Pp.  3,  4. 

After  a  chapter  on  motion,  as  a  peculiar  condition  of  matter, 
a  subject  of  too  metaphysical  a  nature  to  be  discussed  here, 
our  author  treats  of  the  forms  of  matter,  of  the  shape  of  the  earth, 
the  principle  and  law  of  gravitation,  and  the  nebular  theory, 
which  is  the  leading  topic  in  his  third  chapter.  Considering  the 
ample  discussion  which  this  hypothesis  has  lately  undergone,  not 
only  in  this  Review,  but  in  various  other  periodical  works,  and 
its  entire  abandonment  by  all  sound  thinkers,  and  even  by  per- 
sons who  had  previously  espoused  it,  we  have  been  surprised  that 
Mr.  Hunt  should  have  again  brought  it  into  notice,  and  given 
it  such  a  prominent  place  among  the  "  Studies  of  the  Physical 
Phenomena  of  Nature."  Had  it  been  a  theory  supported  by 
any  definite  facts,  or  had  it  afforded  an  explanation  of  any  un- 
explained phenomena,  or  had  it  led  philosophers,  as  other  theories 
have  done,  to  discover  new  facts,  we  should  have  gladly  wel- 
comed it  within  the  sphere  of  physical  science  ;  but  it  possesses 
none  of  these  qualities,  and  must  therefore  be  viewed  as  a  mere 
conception  of  the  mind,  which  every  improvement  in  the  tele- 
scope has  served  to  dissipate. 

"  Amid   the  remoter  stars,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  "  some  remarkable 
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cloud  lilii'  iipjieiiraiieen  lire  discovered.  These  nebula;  presenting  lo 
1 1  ■  ■  -  ivi'  ill'  ilu-  nh-i-rver  i  >nl  v  ii  fili-iiinitif^  light,  iw  from  some  phosphor- 
I'.vi'iil.  Mi|miii',  were  I. ni;i  regarded  in)  indications  of  such  n  condition 
ii-i  I  lint  which  in'  hnvo  jusl  boon  considering.  Anlnininiicra  saw  in 
tin'-.,'  niy.iiriniis  nebula-  u i on  li  rum  (ion of  their  views,  which  regarded 
nil  tli>'  itI"  of  Ilu'  Ili'tiuiiHi'iK  iu  having  been  once  thin  sheet*  of 
i:i|tann-,  ivliirli  I  mil  ■■.ruduully,  from  irregular  bodies  traversing  space, 
Ihvii  nIhuIv  condensed  aliont  a  centre,  and  brought  within  tile  limits 
,■1'  ji;v'.i'r;v>li>i;:  agencies,  until  after  the  lapse  of  ages  they  became 
upbi-i'i'il  M:ii's,  moving  in  harmony  amid  (be  bright  host  of  heaven. 
*  *  *  Tin-  ivsearehos  of  modern  iwirononiers,  aided  by  the 
mae.iiiiiocut  in-tnimeim  of  Lord  Howe,  have,  however,  shown  that 
mam  i>t'  ihe  m.<si  remarkable  nebula1  are  only  clusters  of  stars,  so 
remote  from  u>,  il:al  lite  light  from  them  appears  blended  into  onB 
ibiVoiite  *luvi  or  Imuinoii*  lilin.  There  are,  however,  the  Magellanic 
cloud*,  and  .'itnv  singular  patches  of  light,  exhibiting  changes  which 
.-.in  .'tilt  lv  r\plauu-tl  on  the  theory  of  their  slow  condensation. 
I'lieiv  i-  no  cudeii.v  lo  pivie  the  position  that  world-making  may 
■.i-.ll  lv  ■■y.-.  \  i«:i;  i.im  .1  *ii»w  and  gradual  aggregation  of  particles 
i; -..i.-t  :'.:•  >::■  \:.v,v  ,•:  i;n>s  wj;h  which  we  an'  acquainted,  may  be 
ivii  i-ili  -.!  I'lvfvw.  :,•  *•::.;  cn'f.f.iaily  in  the  formation  of  a  sphere. 
"  \|.ii  w.  ::.-i  :\- \..:\\  :/v  :.-.::.ica;  '.ijht  a*  the  remains  of  a  solar 
'■.!!v«i!i"\>;!»  ;;::-.•.■.;■'  ,--\-  \i\.\\:  ,— .v  i::.lraoed  the  entire  system  of 
«'■•,•'■.  ■;  ■■.  -.  .•  .v:n- '  U  ■"  :-.,■;  tl-.c  strj'i^e  change*  which  have 
■v.—  •■.  -    ■       .■  ■"  „vrv:.:->  \v-\-*.  oic:  »■■■.■  1st  they  were  pass- 
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clouds  may  also  be  resolved,  as  we  have  no  doubt  tbev  will. 
There  is  certainly  "  no  evidence  to  disprove  the  position,  that 
world-making  may  still  be  going  on  ; *  because  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  world-making,  by  the  aggregation  of  particles 
or  "  star-dust"  has  ever  pone  on.  But  we  decidedly  prove  that 
there  is  no  nebulous  matter  in  the  sidereal  spaces,  by  even'  ob- 
servation that  converts  a  nebula  into  a  cluster  of  stars ;  and  even 
if  a  thousand  nebulae  were  to  resist  being  resolved,  this  would 
only  shew  the  imperfection  of  our  telescopes.  It  is  impossible, 
indeed,  by  any  means  whatever,  to  prove  the  existence  of  ne- 
bulous matter  in  the  stellar  universe;  and  though  we  may  find 
it  in  the  tail  of  a  comet,  should  it  ever  sweep  across  our  globe, 
we  shonld  be  as  far  as  ever  from  finding  it  among  the  stars.  We 
may,  perhaps,  discover  some  apology  for  our  author's  defence  of 
a  world-making  made  easy,*  in  the  poetical  character  of  the 
speculation ;  bnt  we  cannot  reconcile  it  with  his  own  proposition, 
"  that  the  revelation  of  truth  is  the  jx>etry  of  science/'  and  that 
44  to  be  for  ever  true  is  the  science  of  poetry.''* 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  observations  upon  the  nebular 
theory,  not  merely  because  it  is  gratuitous  and  unsound,  but  be- 
cause it  is  a  part  of  the  more  general  hypothesis  of  creation  by 
natural  law,  which  we  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  denounce  as 
hostile  to  Scripture  as  well  as  to  reason.  We  know  that  Mr. 
Hunt  respects  the  truths  of  revelation  as  much  as  we  do ;  and  we 
not  of  the  opinion  that  the  nebular  theory  taken  alone  is  either 


•  The  following  observation&  on  the  nebular  theory,  which  we  belie  re  have  not 
hitherto  been  quoted  in  the  controversy,  form  pan  of  ^ir  John  Herscliel**  admirable 
opening  address  to  the  British  Association,  at  Cambridge,  on  the  !  f'th  June  1 545  : — 
•  Much  ham  been  said  of  late  of  the  nebulous  h\  pothe«i<>  as  a  mode  of  rej»resentiug 
ike  origin  of  our  own  planetary  system.  An  idea  of  Laplace,  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  the  ingenuity,  of  the  Buocesfive  abandonment  <.{  planetary  ring*, 
collecting  themselves  into  planets  by  a  revolving  miv*  gradually  shrinking  in 
dimension  by  the  loss  of  heat,  and  finally  concentrating  itself  into  a  sun,  has  been 
insist fd  on  with  tome  pertinacity,  and  tupposed  to  receive  almost  demonstrative 
support  from  considerations  to  which  I  shall  presently  refer.  1  am  by  no  means 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  nebulous  hypr,the>U  even  in  tin*  f^rm  aft  a  matter  of 
pure  speenhtion.  and  without  any  reference  to  final  causes :  but  if  it  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  demonstrated  truth,  or  as  receiving  the  smalie*:  support  from  any 
observed  numerical  relations  which  actually  hold  good  among  the  element*  of  the 
planetary  orbits.  I  beg  leave  to  demur.  Adored ly  it  receives  no  support  from 
olnwi  nt km  of  the  effects  of  sidereal  aggregation,  as  exemplified  in  the  formation 
of  globular  and  elliptic  clusters,  supposing  "them  to  have  resulted  from  such  sggre- 

for  we  see  this  cause working  its* if  out  in  thousands  of  instance* — to 

resulted,  not  in  the  formation  of  a  single  large  central  body,  surrounded  by 
mailer  attendants,  disposed  in  one  plane  around  H,  but  in  systems  of 
infinitely  greater  complexity,  confuting  of  multitudes  of  neariv  equal  luminaries, 
grouped  together  in  a  solid  elliptic  or  globular  f'srxu.  So  far,  then,  a*  any  cooclu- 
ason  from  our  observations  of  nebuhe  can  zo.  the  re*uh  of  agglomerative  tenden- 
ly  ■nsrd  be  the  formation  of  families  of  stars  of  a  general  and  very  striking 
bnt  we  see  nrthntr  to  lead  us  to  n  rem  roc  its  further  result  to  be  the 
J  of  those  stars  with  planetary  attendant*.  If.  therefore,  we  g>  on  to 
its  application  to  chat  extent,  we  ckarly  theorize  in  advance  of  all  inductive 
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atheistical  or  unchristian ;  but  associated  as  it  is  with  opinions 
adverse  to  revealed  truth,  and  opposed  to  the  declaration,  that  in 
the  beginning  God  created  the  earth  and  the  waters,  we  are  anxi- 
ous to  prevent  our  young  readers  from  being  misled  either  by  the 
philosophy  or  the  "  sublimity  of  the  conception."* 

In  his  fourth  chapter  on  molecular  forces,  our  author  treats  of 
the  different  conditions  of  matter — the  solid,  the  fluid,  and  the 
gaseous  or  aeriform,  which  belong  equally  to  the  organic  and  the 
inorganic  world — the  world  of  plants  and  animals,  and  the  world 
of  rocks  and  crystals.  Nearly  sixty  principles  or  ultimate  ele- 
ments of  matter  have  been  detected  in  the  material  world ;  and 
all  the  forms  of  creation  which  the  chemist  has  yet  analyzed  are 
derived  from  these  elementary  principles.  Some  of  them  are 
permanently  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperature,  and  others  so- 
lid, the  one  passing  into  the  other  according  to  the  relative 
intensities  of  the  opposing  forces  of  heat  and  cohesion.  In  ga- 
seous bodies  the  particles,  which  are  small,  are  kept  asunder  t>y 
some  repulsive  force,  and  at  such  a  distance,  that  the  attraction 
of  cohesion  is  infinitely  small.  In  fluids,  the  particles  are  nearer 
each  other,  and  kept  there,  by  the  force  of  cohesion ;  while  in 
solids  the  particles  are  nearer  still,  and  the  force  of  cohesion 
more  powerful.  The  particles  of  all  these  bodies  are  free  to 
move,  and  to  be  separated  by  the  agency  of  heat.  Hence  they  are 
all  porous.  The  porosity  of  fluids  is  beautifully  shown  in  the  ex- 
periment of  dissolving  hydrated  salts  in  water.  The  salts  thus 
dissolved  occupy  no  more  space  in  the  water  than  that  which  is 
equal  to  the  water  contained  in  the  salt;  and  hence  the  solid 
matter  of  the  salt  must,  in  such  solutions,  fill  up  the  interstitial 
spaces  of  the  fluid.  Mr.  Hunt  considers  the  "  peculiar  manner 
in  which  hydrogen  gas  appears  to  dissolve  solid  substances,  as 
iron,  potassium,  sodium,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  selenium,  and 
arsenic,  as  of  a  chemical  character,  and  only  a  manifestation  of 
the  powers  of  affinity  over  the  forms  of  bodies."  If  two  masses 
of  tin  and  copper  are  melted  together,  the  united  mass  will  be 
less  in  bulk  than  the  two  when  separate ;  and  if  an  ounce  of  sul- 
phuric acid  is  mixed  with  an  ounce  of  water,  the  combined  ounces 
will  not  fill  a  two-ounce  measure, — a  large  quantity  of  heat  having 
been,  as  it  were,  squeezed  from  their  pores  by  the  combination. 

In  the  great  operations  of  nature  certain  changes  take  place 
in  the  conditions  of  matter,  to  which  Berzelius  has  given  the 
name  of  Allotropy.  The  diamond,  for  example,  has  been  con- 
verted by  M.  Jaquelini  into  graphite  and  coke  by  the  agency  of 
the  galvanic  arc  of  flame ;  and  yet  these  three  bodies  consist  of 
the  same  atoms,  though  they  are  wholly  unlike  each  other,  and 
have  different  physical  properties.     Silicium,  too — the  metallic 

*  See  this  Review,  vol.  iii.  p.  474  ;  vol.  iv.  pp.  230,  490  ;  vol.  via.  pp.  500,  507  J 
vol.  xii.  p.  459,  &c.  &c. 
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base  of  flint — assumes  two  or  more  different  states.  Sulphur, 
selenium,  phosphorus,  and  arsenic  are  susceptible  of  similar 
changes,  and  remarkable  effects  may  be  produced  by  a  mere 
molecular  disturbance.  A  piece  of  yellow  and  transparent  phos- 
phorus, for  example,  becomes  quite  black  by  plunging  it  in 
water ;  and  the  colour  of  a  crystal  of  iodide  of  mercury  suffers  a 
remarkable  change  either  by  heat  or  by  mechanical  pressure. 

In  his  fifth  chapter,  Mr.  Hunt  treats  of  crystallogenic  forces, 
or  those  in  virtue  of  which  the  particles  of  bodies  form  regular 
geometrical  solids.  When  crystallizable  matter  is  dissolved  in 
water  or  any  other  fluid,  or  exists  in  a  state  of  fusion,  the  same 
substances  always  crystallize  in  the  same  form,  unless  the  condi- 
tions of  the  crystallizing  matter  are  changed.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, bodies  assume  a  false  form,  which  is  called  Pseudo-morphism. 
The  particles  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  iron,  for  example,  being 
removed,  those  of  copper  pyrites  are  found  to  take  their  place ; 
and  in  like  manner  the  crystals  of  felspar  in  granite  sometimes 
decompose,  and  leave  moulds  of  their  own  peculiar  shape,  which 
are  gradually  filled  by  oxide  of  tin, — "  the  metallic  mineral  thus 
taking  the  form  of  the  earthy  one."  Certain  substances,  though 
very  unlike  each  other  in  composition,  often  assume  the  same 
crystalline  form — a  phenomenon  which  is  called  Isomorphism ; 
and  when  the  same  body  crystallizes  in  two  different  forms,  such 
as  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  form  of  Iceland  spar  and  Arragonite, 
the  fact  is  called  Dimorphism.  The  size  of  crystals  is  often  very 
great.  In  the  Museum  of  Milan  there  is  a  crystal  of  quartz  or 
rock-crystal,  3  feet  3  inches  long,  5  feet  6  inches  in  circum- 
ference, and  weighing  870  lbs. ;  and  we  are  informed  by  Mr. 
Dana,  that  a  crystal  of  beryl  has  been  found  at  Acworth,  in  New 
Hampshire,  four  feet  long,  11  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighing 
about  240  lbs. 

"  Electricity  and  light  and  heat,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  "  exert  remark- 
able powers,  and  both  accelerate  and  retard  crystallization ;  and  we 
have  recently  obtained  evidence  which  appears  to  prove,  that  some 
form  of  magnetism  has  an  active  influence  in  determining  the  natural 
forms  of  crystals.  Electricity  appears  to  quicken  the  process  of  crys-. 
talline  aggregation — to  collect  more  readily  together  those  atoms 
which  seek  to  combine — to  bring  them  all  within  the  limits  of  that 
influence  by  which  their  symmetrical  forms  are  determined;  and 
strong  evidence  is  now  afforded  in  support  of  the  theory  of  magnetic 
polarity,  by  the  refined  investigations  of  Faraday  and  lTucker,  which 
prove  that  magnetism  has  a  directing  influence  upon  crystalline  bodies 
in  direct  dependence  upon  the  crystalline  or  optic  axes  of  the  body. 

"  It  has  been  found  that  crystals  of  sulphate  of  iron,  slowly  forming, 
from  a  solution  which  has  been  placed  within  the  range  of  powerful 
magnetic  force,  dispose  themselves  along  certain  magnetic  curves; 
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whereas  the  Arbor  Dianae,  or  silver  tree,  forming  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, takes  a  position  nearly  at  right  angles  to  these  curves. 
Certain  groups  of  crystals  have  been  found  in  nature  which  appear 
to  show,  by  their  positions,  that  terrestrial  magnetism  has  been  active 
in  producing  the  phenomena  they  exhibit. 

u  During  rapid  crystallization,  some  salts — as  the  sulphate  of  soda, 
boracic  acid,  and  arsenious  acid  crystallizing  in  muriatic  acid — exhibit 
decided  indications  of  electrical  excitement.  Light  is  given  out  in 
flashes  ;  and  we  have  evidence  that  crystals  exhibit  a  tendency  to  move 
towards  the  light.  Professor  Pliicker  has  recently  ascertained  that 
certain  crystals— in  particular  the  cyanite — point  *  very  well  to  the 
north,  by  the  magnetic  power  of  the  earth  only.  It  is  a  true  compass 
needle ;  and  more  than  that,  you  may  obtain  its  declination/  We 
must  remember  that  this  crystal,  the  cyanite,  is  a  compound  of  silica 
and  alumina  only." — Pp.  46-48. 

The  very  interesting  topic  of  solar  and  terrestrial  heat  forms 
the  subject  of  our  author's  *i>/A  chapter,  which  might  have 
borne  the  title  of  Meteorology.  Although  light  and  heat  are 
generally  combined,  both  in  solar  and  terrestrial  heat,  yet  they 
may  be  readily  separated.  In  the  solar  spectrum,  if  the  yellow 
ray,  which  is  the  most  luminous,  has  a  temperature  of  62°  Fahr., 
the  blue  ray  has  only  56°,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  violet  no 
heat  can  be  detected.  Some  substances,  which  are  perfectly 
transparent,  and  transmit  light  copiously,  transmit  heat  in  very 
different  quantities.  Transparent  alum,  for  example,  which  is 
as  clear  as  water,  transmits  only  12  per  cent,  of  heat;  while 
rock  crystal,  which  is  equally  clear,  transmits  97  per  cent,  of  heat. 
Obsidian,  black  glass,  and  black  mica,  allow  90  per  cent,  of  heat 
to  pass  through  theni ;  whereas  i%  a  pale  green  glass,  coloured 
by  oxide  of  copper,  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  water,  or  a  very 
thin  plate  of  alum,  will,  although  perfectly  transparent  to  light, 
almost  entirely  obstruct  the  passage  of  heat  rays." 

The  heat  which  is  radiated  by  the  sun,  is  absorbed  by  the  air 
and  bv  all  bodies  on  the  earth's  surface,  whether  organic  or  in- 
organic. About  one^fi/th  of  the  sun's  heat  is  absorbed  by  passing 
through  6000  feet  of  air  near  the  earth's  surface,  and  about  <m«- 
.third  when  the  solar  heat  is  transmitted  vertically  through  the 
whole  depth  of  our  atmosphere.  The  mixture  of  gases  and 
aqueous  vapour  which  compose  our  atmosphere  thus  equalize, 
bv  absorption,  the  solar  heat,  and  render  it  agreeable  to  animal 
lite.  -  Every  tree,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  "  spreading  its  green  leaves 
to  the  sunshine,  or  exposing  its  brown  branches  to  the  air — every 
flower  which  lends  its  beauty  to  the  earth,  possesses  different 
absorbing  and  radiating  powers.  The  chalice-like  cup  of  the 
pure  white  lily  floating  on  the  lake,  the  variegated  tulip,  the 
brilliant  anemone,  the  dtheate  rose,  and  the  intensely  coloured 
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peony,  or  dahlia,  have  each  powers  peculiar  to  themselves  for 
drinking  in  the  wanning  life-stream  of  the  sun,  and  for  radiating 
it  back  again  to  the  thirsting  atmosphere." 

In  a  very  interesting  Report  On  the  growth  of  plants*  Mr, 
Hunt  has  shown  that  tne  tnree  classes  of  radiation  which  exist 
in  the  solar  rays,  change  their  relative  proportions  with  the  sea- 
sons. In  spring  the  chemical  excitation,  or  the  actinic  principle, 
prevails ;  in  summer  the  luminous  influence  is  the  most  powerful ; 
and  in  autumn  the  calorific  powers  are  in  the  greatest  activity. 

When  heat  is  radiated  from  material  substances,  its  character 
is  changed. 

"  Snow,"  says  our  author,  "  which  lies  near  the  trunks  of  trees  or 
wooden  poles,  melts  much  quicker  than  that  which  is  at  a  distance 
from  them — the  liquefaction  commencing  on  the  side  facing  the  sun, 
and  gradually  extending.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  direct  rays  of 
solar  heat  produce  less  effect  upon  the  snow  than  those  which  are 
radiated  from  coloured  surfaces.  By  numerous  experiments  it  has 
been  shown  that  these  secondary  radiations  are  more  abundantly 
absorbed  by  snow  or  white  bodies  than  the  direct  solar  rays  them- 
selves. Here  is  one  of  the  many  very  curious  evidences  which 
science  lays  open  to  us  of  the  intimate  connexion  between  the  most 
ethereal  and  the  grosser  forms  of  matter.  Heat,  by  touching  the 
earth,  becomes  more  earth-like.  The  subtile  principle  which,  like 
the  spirit  of  superstition,  has  the  power  of  passing  unfelt  through  the 
crystal  mass,  is  robbed  of  its  might  by  embracing  the  things  of  earth ; 
and  although  it  still  retains  the  evidences  of  its  refined  origin,  its  move- 
ments are  shackled  as  by  a  clog  of  clay,  and  its  wings  are  heavy  with 
the  dust  of  this  rolling  ball.  It  has,  however,  acquired  new  properties, 
which  fit  it  for  the  requirements  of  creation,  and  by  which  its  great 
tasks  are  facilitated.  Matter  and  heat  unite  in  a  common  bond,  and 
harmoniously  pursuing  the  necessities  of  some  universal  law,  the  re- 
sult is  the  extension  of  beautiful  forms  in  every  kingdom  of  nature. 

"  An  easy  experiment  pleasingly  illustrates  this  remarkable  change. 
If  a  blackened  card  is  placed  upon  snow  or  ice  in  the  sunshine,  the 
frozen  mass  underneath  it  will  be  gradually  thawed ;  while  that  by 
which  it  is  surrounded,  although  exposed  to  the  full  power. of  solar 
heat,  is  but  little  disturbed.  If,  however,  we  reflect  the  sun's  rays 
from  a  metal  surface,  an  exactly  contrary  result  takes  place  :  the  un- 
covered parts  are  the  first  to  melt,  and  the  blackened  card  stands 
high  above  the  surrounding  portion." — Pp.  60,  61. 

M.  Melloni,  a  distinguished  Italian  philosopher,  has  thrown 
out  and  supported  the  ingenious  idea,  that  the  rays  of  heat  have 
different  properties,  connected  with  colour,  as  the  rays  of  light 
have  different  calorific  properties,  although  they  are  invisible : — 
tbat  is,  a  blue  surface  has  a  strong  affinity  for  the  blue-heat  ray, 
and  a  red  surface  for  the  red  ones.     If  we  throw  upon  a  polished 

*  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  1847,  p.  1 7,  &c. 
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metallic  surface  the  prismatic  spectrum,  deprived  of  its  chemical 
influence  or  actinic  rays,  by  passing  through  a  transparent  yel- 
low solution,  and  if  we  afterwards  expose  the  plate  to  the  vapour 
of  mercury,  the  space  covered  by  the  red  rays  and  beyond  it, 
will  condense  the  vapour  thickly,  while  all  the  other  part  that 
was  covered  by  the  other  rays  will  receive  none  of  the  vapour. 
When  the  sun's  rays,  after  having  passed  through  glasses  of  differ- 
ent colours,  are  thrown  upon  a  jxjlished  metallic  surface,  a  similar 
effect  will  be  produced.  No  vapour  will  be  lodged  upon  the 
parts  under  yellow  or  green  glass,  but  abundance  of  vapour 
will  be  deposited  upon  the  parts  below  a  red  or  even  a  blackened 
glass.  "  More  remarkable  still,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  "  if  these  or 
any  other  coloured  bodies  are  placed  in  a  box,  and  a  polished  me- 
tallic surface  suspended  a  few  lines  above  them,  the  whole  being 
kept  in  perfect  darkness  for  a  few  hours,  precisely  the  same  effect 
talces  place  as  when  the  arrangement  is  exposed  to  the  full  rays 
of  the  sun.  Here  we  have  evidence  of  the  radiating  heat  of 
bodies  producing,  even  in  darkness,  the  same  phenomena  as  the 
transmitted  heat-rays  of  the  sun."*  From  these  we  learn,  "  that 
in  their  relations  to  heat,  every  flower  which  adds  to  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  wilds  of  nature,  or  the  carefully  tended  garden  of 
the  florist,  possesses  a  power  peculiar  to  itself,"  and  is  "  by  their 
different  colours  prevented  from  having  the  same  temperatures 
under  the  same  sunshine.  Every  plant  bears  within  itself  the 
measure  of  heat  which  is  necessary  for  its  wellbeing,  and  is  en- 
dued with  functions  which  mutely  determine  the  relative  amount 
of  dew  which  shall  wet  its  coloured  leaves." 

The  condition  of  the  interior  of  our  globe  with  regard  to  heat 
has  always  been  a  subject  of  high  scientific  interest.  On  the 
supposition  that  the  earth  was  once  an  incandescent  mass  and  is 
now  cooling,  its  temperature  should  be  highest  at  its  centre,  and 
lowest  at  its  surface.  From  the  valuable  observations  of  Mr.  E. 
W.  Fox,  made  in  the  Cornish  mines,  it  has  been  found  that  in 
latitudes  where  the  mean  temperature  is  50°  Fahrenheit,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  rock  at  59  fathoms  from  the  surface  is  60°,  at 
132  fathoms  70°,  and  at  239  fathoms  80°.  The  heat,  therefore, 
increased  10°  at  a  depth  of  59  fathoms,  or  1°  in  Zh\  feet ;  10° 
more  at  an  additional  depth  of  73  fathoms,  or  1°  in  44  feet ;  and 
10°  more  at  an  additional  depth  of  114  fathoms,  or  1°  in  64  feet, 
thus  indicating  an  average  increase  of  1°  in  about  48  feet.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  united  mines  in  Cornwall  water  rises  from  one 
part  of  the  lobe  at  90° ;  and  one  of  the  levels  in  these  work- 
ings is  so  hot  that  though  a  stream  of  cold  water  is  purposely 
brought  into  it  to  reduce  the  temperature,  the  miners  work  nearly 

*  See  this  Review,  vol.  vii.  p.  496,  &c.  &c. 
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naked,  and  will  bathe  in  water  of  80°  to  cool  themselves.  At  the 
bottom  of  Tresavean  mine  in  the  same  county,  about  320  fathoms 
from  the  surface,  the  temperature  is  nearly  100°.  Although  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  hotter 
than  its  exterior  from  some  general  cause,  yet  in  many  deep 
mines  the  heat  is  generated  by  chemical  action,  or  the  decom- 
position of  large  quantities  of  the  sulphuret  of  iron,  which  is  ac- 
tually found  in  this  condition  near  the  workings. 

The  effect  of  heat  in  disturbing  and  separating  the  particles  of 
bodies  is  well  known.  A  metallic  bar,  tor  example,  expands  by 
heat,  the  particles  being  further  and  further  separated  from  one 
another,  till  they  are  placed  beyond  the  sphere  of  their  mutual 
attraction,  when  the  metal  becomes  liquid.  A  very  peculiar 
species  of  disturbance,  produced  by  cooling,  was  discovered  in 
1829  by  Mr.  Arthur  Trevelyan,*  who  found  that  when  bars  of 
copper,  zinc,  brass,  and  bell-metal,  were  heated  and  placed  so  as 
to  cool  on  blocks  of  lead,  tin,  or  pewter,  the  bars  were  thrown 
into  a  state  of  vibration,  and  produced  sounds  similar  to  those  of 
an  JEolian  harp.  In  order  to  obtain  this  effect  one  of  the  metals 
must  have  a  rough  surface,  for  when  the  two  surfaces  are 
smoothly  polished  no  sound  is  emitted.  Hence  it  is  supposed 
that  the  sound  is  produced  by  two  causes,  neither  of  which  is 
singly  sufficient — by  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  the  heat  passes 
during  cooling  from  one  metal  to  a  different  one,  and  to  "  the 
undulating  movement  of  the  air,  induced,"  as  Mr.  Trevelyan  ob- 
serves, "  by  flowing  in  a  current  through  the  channels  afforded 
by  the  roughness  of  the  block  or  bar."  Professor  Forbes  has 
shown  that  the  intensity  of  the  vibrations  is  related  generally  to 
the  difference  of  temperature  of  the  metals,  and  to  the  difference 
of  their  conducting  powers  for  heat  or  electricity. 
"  The  existence  of  heat  in  a  latent  state  in  all  bodies  is  well 
known.  The  blacksmith  can  press  it  out  of  a  piece  of  iron  by 
simply  beating  it  with  a  cold  hammer,  till  he  can  light  his  match 
at  it  when  it  becomes'red  hot.  Tnere  is  now  less  room  in  the  con- 
densed iron  for  the  heat,  and  the  same  piece  cannot  again  be 
made  red  hot  by  the  same  hammering  till  it  has  been  made  red  hot 
in  the  fire,  and  brought  back  tp  its  original  expanded  state.  It 
is  from  the  same  cause  that  pieces  of  wood  can  be  set  on  fire  by 
friction,  and  pieces  of  ice  melted  by  the  same  cause.  Groves  of 
bamboo  have  been  burned  down  in  India  by  the  friction  of  their 
stems  during  a  gale  of  wind.  Our  author  has  well  illustrated  the 
principle  of  latent  heat  by  the  following  facts : — 

"  By  the  condensation  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases,  pulverulent 
platinum  will  become  glowing  red  hot,  and,  with  certain  precautions, 

*  Edinburgh  Transactions,  vol.  xii.  p.  137. 
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even  the  compact  metal,  platinum,  itself;  the  heat  being  derived  from 
the  gases,  the  anion  of  which  it  has  effected.  A  body  passing  from  the 
solid  to  the  fluid  state  absorbs  heat  from  all  surrounding  substances, 
and  hence  a  degree  of  cold  is  produced.  The  heat  which  is  thus 
removed  is  not  destroyed  ;  it  is  held  combined  with  the  fluid  ;  it  exists 
in  a  latent  state.  Fluids,  in  passing  into  a  gaseous  form,  also  rob  all 
surrounding  bodies  of  an  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  maintain  the 
aeriform  condition.  From  the  air  or  from  the  fluid  this  heat  may,  as 
we  have  shown  above,  be  again  extracted.  Locked  in  a  pint  measure 
of  air  there  exists  sufficient  caloric  to  raise  several  square  inches  of 
metal  to  a  glowing  red  heat.  By  the  compression  of  atmospheric, 
air  this  may  be  shown,  and  with  a  small  condensing  syringe  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  heat  may  be  set  free  to  Are  the  boletus  igniarhis, 
which,  impregnated  with  nitre,  is  known  as  amadou.  We  are  ac- 
quainted with  various  sources  of  heat  for  artificial  purposes ;  the  flint 
and  steel,  and  the  modern  lucifer-matches,  are  the  most  common. 

"  If  spirits  of  wine  and  water  are  mixed  together,  a  considerable 
degree  of  heat  is  given  out,  and  by  mixing  sulphuric  acid  and  water 
an  infinitely  larger  amount.  If  oil  of  vitrol  and  spirits  of  wine,  or 
aquafortis  (nitric  acid)  and  spirits  of  turpentine,  at  common  tem- 
peratures, be  suddenly  mixed,  so  much  heat  is  set  free  as  to  ignite  the 
spirits.  In  all  these  instances  there  is  a  condensation  of  the  fluid. 
In  nearly  all  cases  of  solution,  cold  is  produced  by  the  absorption  of 
the  heat  necessary  to  sustain  the  salt  in  a  liquid  form,  but  when  potash 
dissolves  in  water,  heat  is  given  out,  which  is  a  fact  we  cannot  yet 
explain.  If  potassium  is  placed  in  water  it  sets  fire  by  the  heat  pro* 
duccd  to  the  hydrogen  gas  liberated  from  it  Antimony  and  many  other 
metals  thrown  into  chlorine  gas,  ignite  and  burn  with  brilliancy ;  the 
same  phenomenon  takes  place  in  the  vapours  of  iodine  or  bromine. 
Many  chemical  combinations,  as  the  chlorate  of  potash  and  sulphur,  ex- 
plode  with  a  blow;  whilst  the  slightest  friction  occasions  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fulminating  salts  of  silver,  mercury,  and  gold.  Compounds  of 
nitrogen  and  chlorine,  or  iodine,  are  still  more  delicately  combined — the 
former  exploding  with  fearful  violence  on  the  contact  of  an  oleaginous 
body,  and  the  latter  with  the  smallest  elevation  of  temperature ;  both  of 
them  destroying  the  vessels  in  which  they  may  be  contained." — Pp.  82-84. 

The  influence  of  extreme  heat  on  the  conditions  of  matter  has 
been  shown  in  a  series  of  very  interesting  experiments  by  the 
Baron  Cagnard  de  la  Tour,  and  M.  Boutigny.  The  first  of 
these  philosophers  having  enclosed  water,  or  alcohol,  or  ether  in 
a  strong  glass-tube  of  a  small  bore,  and  having  sealed  both  ends 
hermetically  and  strongly,  he  exposed  the  whole  to  a  strong  heat. 
The  fluid  in  each  case  disappeared,  having  been  converted  into 
transparent  gases,  under  the  pressure  of  their  own  atmospheres. 
"  We  can  readily  conceive"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  "  a  similar  result 
occurring  upon  a  far  more  extensive  scale,  in  volcanic  districts, 
at  great  depths,  and,  consequently,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
superincumbent  mass,  the  silicious  rocks,  or  even  metal,  may 
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from  the  action  of  intense  heat  be  brought  into  a  gaseous  or  fluid 
condition  without  any  change  of  volume,  since  tne  elastic  force 
of  heat  is  opposed  by  the  rigid  resistance  of  the  pressure  of  the 
surrounding  rocks."  Mr.  Hunt  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that 
this  conception  or  conjecture  has  been  long  ago  established  as  a 
troth  by  the  discovery  of  fluids  and  solids  in  the  cavities  of 
minerals,  which  have  been  imprisoned  in  their  cells  for  millions 
of  years,  from  the  time  that  the  primitive  rocks  were  indurated. 
Sir  David  Brewster,  to  whom  we  owe  these  results,  has  shown 
that  two  immiscible  fluids  of  very  different  properties,  and  un- 
like any  other  fluids  in  their  physical  relations,  exist  in  the  same 
cavities  in  topaz  and  other  gems.  By  opening  these  cavities 
one  of  the  fluids  flies  off  into  a  gas,  while  the  other  hardens 
into  a  solid.  In  the  closed  cavity,  of  which  there  are  millions 
in  the  same  specimen,  the  volatile  fluid  expands  thirty  times 
more  than  water,  and  thus,  in  most  specimens,  fills  the  cavity,  a 
portion  of  which  is  always  empty.  In  other  specimens  where 
the  empty  space  is  greater,  the  volatile  fluid  is  thrown  off  in 
vapour,  and  thus  fills  the  cavity. 

"When  any  of  these  cavities,"  says  Sir  David  Brewster, 
u  whether  they  are  filled  with  fluid  or  with  vapour,  is  allowed  to 
cool,  the  vacuity  reappears  at  a  certain  temperature,  (between  50° 
and  90°  Fahr.)  In  tne  fluid  cavities  the  fluid  contracts,  and  the 
small  vacuity  reappears,  and  grows  larger  and  larger  till  it  re- 
somes  its  original  size.  When  the  cavities  are  large,  several 
small  vacuities  make  their  appearance,  and  gradually  unite  into 
one,  though  they  sometimes  remain  separate.  In  deep  cavities, 
a  very  remarkable  phenomenon  accompanies  the  reappearance  of 
the  vacuity.  At  the  instant  that  the  fluid  has  acquired  the  tem- 
perature at  which  it  quits  the  sides  of  the  cavity,  an  effervescence 
or  rapid  ebullition  takes  place,  and  the  transparent  cavity  is  for  a 
moment  opaque,  with  an  infinite  number  of  minute  vacuities, 
which  instantly  unite  into  one,  that  goes  on  enlarging  as  the 
temperature  diminishes.  In  the  vapour  cavities  the  vapour  is 
reconverted  by  the  cold  (by  a  drop  of  ether)  into  fluid,  and  the 
vacuity  gradually  contracts  till  all  the  vapour  has  been  precipi- 
tated. It  is  curious  to  observe,  when  a  great  number  of  cavities 
are  seen  at  once  in  the  field  of  the  microscope,  that  the  vacuities 
all  disappear  and  reappear  at  the  same  instant."*  During  these 
changes,  the  dense  fluid  lies  at  rest  in  the  corners  or  narrow 
places  of  the  cavity,  where  it  is  kept  by  capillary  attraction. 
In  large  cavities  with  narrow  necks,  which  in  some  specimens 
very  common,  the  dense  fluid  is  driven  from  the  corners  into 


•  Letters  on  Natural  Magic,  p.  334  ;  and  Edinburgh  Transactions,  vol.  x. 
pp.  1,  407. 
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the  narrow  necks,  where  It  performs  the  part  of  a  fluid  valve, 
opening  ami  shutting  during  changes  of  temperature.  These 
cavities  an-  often  tilled  with  transparent  crystals  of  beautiful 
geometrical  forms,  nianv  of  which  can  be  melted  by  heat, 
and  again  crystallized  by  cooling."  In  some  cases  the  cavities 
are.  found  to  have  burst,  either  from  having  been  exposed  to 
great  heat,  or  from  the  crystal  having  been  relieved  when  taken 
out  of  its  parent  rock  from  the  superincumbent  pressure  which 
acted  in  opposition  to  the  elastic  force  of  the  imprisoned  gases. 
This  force  has  been  so  great  as  actually  to  produce  a  condensa- 
tion of  the  hard  and  solid  topaz  which  contains  the  cavities-t 
"  When  the  gem,"  says  the  same  author,  "  which  contains  the 
highly  expansive  fluid  is  strong  and  the  cavity  not  near  the  sur- 
face, heat  may  be  applied  to  it  without  danger,  but  in  the  course 
of  my  experiments  on  this  subject  the  topaz  has  often  burst  with 
a  tremendous  explosion,  and  in  one  case  wounded  me  in  the 
brow.  Au  accident  of  the  same  kind  occurred  to  a  gentleman 
who  put  a  crystal  into  his  mouth  for  the  purpose  of  expanding 
the  fluid.  The  specimen  burst  with  great  force  and  cut  hu 
mouth,  and  the  fluid  which  was  discharged  from  the  cavity  had 
a  very  disagreeable  taste.  In  the  gems  which  are  particularly 
appropriated  for  female  ornament,  cavities  containing  the  expan- 
sible fluid  frequently  occur,  and  if  these  cavities  should  happen 
to  be  very  near  the  surface  or  the  edge  of  the  stone,  the  lever 
heat  of  the  body  might  be  sufficient  to  burst  them  with  an 
alarming  and  even  dangerous  explosion."} 

It  is  doubtless  n  strange  sight  to  see  fluids  that  have  been  in 
existence  for  millions  of  years  before  the  creation  of  man  ;  and 
to  see  them  restored  to  the  same  state  of  matter  in  which  they 
existed  before  the  primitive  rocks  of  our  globe  were  consoli- 
dated. 

A  series  of  very  remarkable  phenomena  have  been  recently 
discovered  by  M.  Boutigny  of  Lvreux,  who  has  published  them 
under  the  title  of  "  llie  Spheroidal  Condition"  of  bodies.  We 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  M.  Boutigny's  experiments  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Cambridge  in  1845,  and 
consider  them  as  too  interesting  to  be  passed  over  with  the  slight 
notice  which  Sir.  H  tint  has  taken  of  them.  If  a  drop  of  water  is 
projected  upon  a  red  hot  metallic  plate,  it  assumes  a  spheroidal 
form,  and  does  not  touch  the  plate,  but  is  kept  in  a  state  of  rapid 
vibration.  At  a  white  heat  the  repulsion  between  the  plate  and 
*~*J  is  the  greatest,  and  the  water  does  not  evaporate  ;  but 
11  red  heat,  evaporation  takes  place.  While  the  water 
spheroidal  state,  its  temperature  is  only  96" ;  but  when 
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the  plate  cools,  the  water  is  raised  to  212° !  When  a  lump  of 
silver,  at  a  glowing  red  heat,  was  plunged  into  a  glass  of  water, 
there  was  no  ebullition  while  it  continued  bright  red,  but  as  it 
slowly  cooled  the  water  boiled.  When  a  sphere  of  copper,  fitted 
with  a  safety  valve,  and  containing  a  little  water,  and  corked, 
was  kept  at  a  red  heat,  every  thing  was  quiet,  but  upon  cooling, 
the  cork  was  blown  out  with  explosive  violence.  "  The  conclud- 
ing experiment  excited  great  interest — the  jyroduction  of  ice  in  a 
vessel  at  a  gloicing  red  heat !  A  deep  platina  capsule  was 
brought  to  a  glowing  red  heat,  and  at  the  same  moment  water 
and  liquid  sulphurous  acid,  which  had  been  preserved  in  the 
liquid  state  by  a  freezing  mixture,  were  poured  into  the  vessel, 
the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  volatile  sulphurous  acid,  which  en- 
ters into  ebullition  at  the  freezing  point,  produced  such  an  in- 
tense degree  of  cold,  that  a  large  lump  of  ice  was  immediately 
formed,  and  being  thrown  out  of  the  red  hot  vessel,  handed 
round  for  examination."* 

In  following  out  this  inquiry  M.  Boutigny  has  been  led  to  some 
curious  results,  which  prove  that  the  human  skin  may  be  pro- 
tected from  disorganization  by  intense  heat,  simply  by  the  moisture 
in  its  pores.  Both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times  there  have 
been  magicians  who  professed  to  walk  on  burning  coals  or  red- 
hot  iron.  Some  were  able  to  hold  red-hot  iron  in  their  hands 
or  between  their  teeth,  and  to  plunge  their  hands  into  boiling 
water  or  melted  lead.  M.  Boutigny  had  learned  that  at  some 
foundries  there  were  workmen  who  had  put  their  finger  with 
impunity  into  melted  iron,  but  he  experienced  great  difficulty  in 
verifying  the  fact.  He  at  last  learned  from  M.  Michel,  who  lived 
among  the  forges  of  Franche-Compte,  that  a  workman  of  the 
forge  of  Magny,  near  Lure,  had  performed  the  remarkable  ex- 
periment. M.  Michel  saw  it  made,  and  made  it  himself  without 
ever  wetting  his  fingers.  M.  Boutigny  lost  no  time  in  repeating 
the  experiment.  lie  first  divided  with  his  naked  hand  a  current 
of  melted  iron  which  flowed  from  an  aperture,  and  he  plunged 
his  other  hand  into  a  vessel  full  of  the  incandescent  metal.  He 
shuddered  involuntarily  at  the  frightful  sight,  "  but  both  his 
hands  came  out  victorious  from  the  ordeal ;"  and  now,  he  says, 
u  if  any  thing  astonishes  me  it  is  that  such  experiments  are 
not  quite  common."  The  only  precautions  which  he  considers 
necessary  are  to  have  no  fear,  to  make  the  experiment  with  con- 
fidence, and  to  pass  the  hand  rapidly,  but  not  too  rapidly,  through 
the  red-hot  fluid.  If  the  experiment  is  made  timorously,  and  the 
hand  moved  too  quickly,  we  may  overcome  the  repulsive  force 
which  exists  in  the  incandescent  bodies,  and  thrusting  them  into 


*  Report  of  the  British  Association,  1845 ;  Transactions  of  Sections,  pp.  27,  28. 
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contact  with  the  skin  which  would  be  immediately  destroyed ; 
the  experiment  succeeds  best  when  the  skin  is  moist,  which  it 
generally  will  be  from  fear  when  such  an  apparent  risk  is  to  be 
encountered.  M.  Boutigny  has  given  the  following  method  of 
making  the  skin  invulnerable: — "I  rub/'  says  he,  "  my  hands  with 
soap  so  as  to  give  them  a  polished  surface,  then  at  the  instant 
of  making  the  experiment  I  plunge  my  hand  in  a  cold  solution 
of  sal-ammoniac,  saturated  with  sulphurous  acid,  or  simply  in 
water  containing  sal-ammoniac,  or,  when  these  cannot  be  had, 
in  fresh  water."  "  M.  liegnault,"  he  continues,  "  who  is  occu- 
pied with  this  question,  says,  that  those  who  make  it  a  profession 
to  handle  fire,  and  to  keep  it  in  their  mouth,  employ  sometimes 
an  equal  mixture  of  spirit  of  sulphur,  sal-ammoniac,  essence  of 
rosemary,  and  onion  juice,"  all  of  them  volatile  substances,  which 
"  render  latent  during  their  evaporation  a  certain  quantity  of 
heat."*  M.  Boutigny  has  repeated  these  experiments  frequent- 
ly with  melted  lead,  bronze,  and  other  metals,  and  he  has  given 
the  following  explanation  of  them : — When  the  hand  is  plunged 
into  melted  metal  the  skin  is  not  in  contact  with  the  metal,  and 
therefore  the  heat  incident  upon  the  skin  can  arise  only  from 
that  which  is  radiated  from  the  metal.  The  moisture  of  the 
skin  passes  into  the  spheroidal  state,  and  reflects  the  radiating 
caloric,  so  that  the  heat  is  never  at  the  boiling  point. 

The  changes  produced  upon  bodies  by  abstracting  the  heat 
which  they  contain  are  very  interesting.  Mr.  Hunt  has  given 
a  brief  and  instructive  notice  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable. 

"  By  taking  advantage,"  says  he,  "  of  the  cooling  produced  by  the 
rapid  solution  of  salts  of  several  kinds  in  water,  an  intense  degree  of 
coldness  may  be  produced.  Indeed,  the  absorption  of  heat  by  lique- 
faction may  be  shown  by  the  use  of  metallic  bodies  alone.  If  lead, 
tin,  and  bismuth  are  melted  together  and  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder 
by  being  poured  into  water,  and  the  alloy  then  dissolved  in  a  large 
quantity  of  quicksilver,  the  thermometer  will  sink  nearly  50  degrees. 
An  intense  amount  of  cold  will  result  from  the  mixture  of  muriate  of 
lime  and  snow,  by  which  a  temperature  of  50°  below  the  zero  of 
Fahrenheit,  or  82°  below  the  freezing  point  of  water,  is  produced. 
By  such  a  freezing  mixture  as  this  mercury  will  be  rendered  solid. 
A  degree  of  cold,  however,  far  exceeding  it  has  lately  been  obtained 
by  the  use  of  solid  carbonic  acid  and  ether.  Solid  carbonic  acid  is 
itself  produced  from  the  gas  liquefied  by  pressure;  which  liquid,  when 
allowed  to  escape  into  the  air,  evaporates  so  rapidly  that  a  large 
quantity  of  it  is  congealed  by  being  robbed  of  its  combined  heat  by 
the  vaporizing  portion.  When  this  solid  acid  is  united  with  ether  a 
bath  is  formed,  in  which  the  carbonic  acid  will  remain  solid  for  twenty 


*  Compte  Rendu,  &c.,  14  Mai,  1849,  torn,  xxviii.  p.  593. 
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or  thirty  minutes.  By  a  mixture  of  this  kind,  placed  under  the  re- 
ceiver of  an  air-pump,  a  good  exhaustion  being  sustained,  a  degree 
of  cold  1 66°  below  zero  is  secured.  By  this  intense  cold  many  of  the 
bodies  which  have  hitherto  been  known  to  us  only  in  the  gaseous 
state,  have  been  condensed  into  liquids  and  solids.  Olefiant  gas,  a 
compound  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  was  brought  into  a  liquid  form. 
Hydriodic  and  hydrobromic  acids  could  be  condensed  into  either  a 
liquid  or  a  solid  form.  Fhosphoretted  hydrogen,  a  gas  which  inflames 
spontaneously  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  air  or  with  oxygen, 
became  a  transparent  liquid  at  this  great  reduction  of  temperature. 
Sulphurous  acid  may  be  condensed  by  pressure  and  a  reduction  of 
temperature,  into  a  liquid  which  boils  at  14°  Fahrenheit,  but  by 
the  carbonic  acid  bath  it  is  converted  into  a  solid  body,  transparent, 
and  without  colour.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  solidifies  at  122° 
below  zero,  and  forms  a  white  substance  resembling  a  mass  of  crystal 
of  sea-salt. 

"  A  combination  of  the  two  gases,  chlorine  and  oxygen,  becomes 
solid  at  75°,  and  the  protoxide  of  nitrogen  at  150°.  Cyanogen,  a 
compound  of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  the  base  of  prussic  acid,  is  solidified 
at  30°  below  the  zero  of  our  thermometric  scale.  The  well-known 
pungent  compound,  ammonia,  so  exceedingly  volatile  at  warmer  tem- 
peratures, is  converted  into  a  crystalline,  translucent  white  substance 
at  the  temperature  of  103°." 

Mr.  Hunt  proceeds  in  his  seventh  chapter  to  treat  of  the 
subject  of  light — its  sources — velocity — absorption — analysis — 
diffraction — interference — polarization  and  magnetization ;  and 
he  concludes  his  chapter  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  structure 
of  the  eye,  with  remarks  on  the  influence  of  light  on  animals  and 
vegetables,  and  an  account  of  the  phenomena  of  phosphorescence. 
In  drawing  up  this  chapter  Mr.  Hunt  has  had  to  contend  with 
great  difficulties  from  the  want  of  diagrams,  but  making  every 
allowance  for  these,  we  cannot  regard  it  as  a  popular  abstract 
of  physical  optics,  fitted  to  convey  any  thing  like  a  view  of  the 
splendid  discoveries  which  have  given  so  much  prominence  to 
tnis  branch  of  science.  On  the  subject  of  the  polarization  of 
light  he  describes  an  experiment  with  two  reflectors,  which  con- 
tains no  explanation  whatever  of  polarization,  and  the  result  of 
which  is  quite  different  from  what  he  states  it  to  be. 

"  To  give  a  familiar  illustration,"  he  says,  "  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween ordinary  and  polarized  light  we  will  suppose  the  use  of  a 
cylinder  having  a  mirror  at  one  end  of  it.  If  we  point  this  to  the 
son,  and  receive  the  reflected  image  on  a  distant  screen,  we  may  turn 
the  cylinder  round  on  its  axis,  and  the  reflected  ray  will  be  found  to 
revolve  constantly  and  regularly  with  it.  If  now,  instead  of  receiving 
the  ray  direct  from  the  sun,  we  allow  a  beam  reflected  from  a  glass 
plate  at  an  angle  of  about  54°  to  fall  upon  the  screen,  it  will  be  found 
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that  the  point  of  light  has  not  the  same  properties  as  that  previously 
examined ;  it  is  altered  in  its  degree  of  intensity  as  the  cylinder  is 
turned  round,  has  points  of  greatest  brightness,  and  others  at  which 
it  is  lost  in  shadow.  *  *  *  This  remarkable  change,  as  produced 
by  the  reflection  of  the  ray  from  glass,  was  first  observed  by  Mai  us 
in  1808."— Pp.  113,  114. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  experiment  the  phrase  "  revolving 
constantly  and  regularly,"  does  not  indicate  what  the  author 
means  to  indicate,  that  the  reflected  ray  is  in  every  position 
of  tJie  cylinder  of  the  same  intensity.  In  the  second  part  of  the 
experiment  he  is  quite  wrong.  The  reflection  must  be  made 
at  an  angle  of  56°  45'  (not  54°)  from  both  reflectors,  and  both 
reflectors  must  be  glass  plates.  After  mentioning  that  Bar- 
tholinus  .first  noticed  u  that  the  two  images  produced  by  Ice- 
land spar  were  not  in  the  same  physical  condition,"  Mr.  Hunt, 
by  some  strange  oversight,  adds  the  following  paragraph : — 
"  It  must  not  be  considered  that  this  change  in  the  character 
of  the  luminous  beam  is  due  to  any  of  the  powers  of  reflection 
or  refraction  of  bodies ;  it  is  a  property  of  matter  independent 
of  the  other  modes  of  action  which  it  exercises  over  light."  This 
paragraph  embodies  an  erroneous  opinion  expressed  by  Malus, 
nearlv  in  the  same  words,  after  he  had  first  discovered  the  feet 
that  light  was  polarized  by  reflection  at  an  angle  of  about  55°. 
His  words  are,  4k  The  polarizing  angle  neither  follows  the  order 
of  the  refractive  powers,  nor  that  of  the  dispersive  forces.  It  is 
a  property  of  bodies  independent  of  the  other  modes  of  action 
which  they  exercise  upon  light."  It  was  at  this  period  that  Sir 
David  Brewster  investigated  the  subject,  and  proved  that  the 
]>olarizing  angle  did  follow  the  order  of  the  refractive  and  dis- 
persive forces,  and  that  it  teas  a  property  of  bodies  dependent  on 
their  modes  of  action  upon  light,* 

Even  without  the  use  of  diagrams  Mr.  Hunt  might  have  given 
hi  a  short  space  some  idea  of  the  polarization  ot  light,  without 
conveying  to  the  reader  any  notion  of  the  beautiful  laws  and 
splendid  phenomena  which  characterize  this  branch  of  physical 
optics.  We  shall  endeavour  to  supply  the  defect.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  polarization — plane  polarization,  circular  polariza- 
tion, and  elliptical  polarization. 

1.  Plane  polarization  is  produced  in  three  ways,  1st,  By  re- 
flection at  an  angle  between  53°  and  68%  from  the  surface  of 
bodies  either  fluid  or  solid,  but  not  metallic.  The  law  discovered 
by  Sir  David  Brewster  is,  that  "  The  index  of  refraction  is  the 


*  Mr.  Hunt's  observations  on  the  interference  of  lijrht  and  on  the  prismatic 
analvsis  of  the  spectrum  will  require  considerable  correction  in  another  edition  of 
his  work.  ^— w»  •• 
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tangent  of  the  angle  of  polarization."  Hence  the  angle  of  polar- 
ization for  water  whose  index  of  refraction  is  1*336  is  53°  11', 
and  the  angle  for  diamond  whose  index  of  refraction  is  2 '4 7  is 
68°.  The  angle  of  polarization  at  the  second  surface  of  trans- 
parent plates  is  obtained  by  the  law  that  the  index  of  refraction 
u  the  cotanaentof  the  angle  of  polarization.  2.  Plane  polarization 
is  produced  by  the  refraction  of  light  by  several  refracting  sur- 
faces acting  upon  the  pencil  of  light  in  succession.  Each  surface 
polarizes  a  portion  of  tne  pencil ;  the  portion  polarized  increasing 
from  0°  of  incidence  to  90° ;  and  the  number  of  plates  necessary 
to  polarize  the  whole  beam  depends  upon  the  intensity  of  the 
beam,  and  the  angle  of  incidence.  At  an  angle  of  41°  41',  the 
light  of  a  wax  candle  is  wholly  polarized  by  47  plates  of  glass  ; 
and  at  an  angle  of  79°  11'  it  is  polarized  by  8  plates.  3.  Flane 
polarization  is  produced  by  the  double  refraction  of  crystals.  Each 
of  the,  two  pencils  is  polarized  like  light  reflected  from  glass  at 
an  angle  of  56°  45',  but  in  opposite  planes. 

2.  Circular  polarization  is  produced  by  light  when  it  is  twice 
totally  reflected  from  the  second  surfaces  of  bodies  at  their  angle 
of  maximum  polarization.  This  discovery  we  owe  to  Fresnel. 
It  may  also  be  produced,  as  discovered  by  M.  Arago,  by  rock 
crystal ;  and,  as  discovered  by  M.  Biot  and  M.  Seebech,  in  pass- 
ing through  certain  fluids,  such  as  oil  of  turpentine,  oil  of  laurel, 
solutions  of  sugar,  &c. 

3.  Elliptical  polarization  is  produced  by  reflections  at  angles 
between  70°  45'  and  78°  30',  from  the  polished  surfaces  of 
metals, — gold  having  the  least,  and  tin  the  greatest  polarizing 
angles.     This  discovery  was  made  by  Sir  David  Brewster. 

Mr.  Hunt  proceeds  from  the  polarization  to  what  has  been 
called  the  magnetization  of  light — a  name,  we  think,  very  impro- 
perly given  to  Dr.  Faraday's  beautiful  discovery  of  the  influ- 
ence of  magnetism  when  transmitted  through  transparent  bodies 
along  with  a  ray  of  polarized  light.  In  this  experiment,  a  cube 
of  dense  glass  of  high  refractive  power,  which  Dr.  Faraday  calls 
the  diamagneticy  transmits  a  polarized  ray,  which  is  viewed  with 
an  analyzing  plate  or  prism,  or  rhomb  of  calcareous  spar.  The 
diamagnetic  is  placed  between  the  two  poles  of  a  powerful  elec- 
tro-magnet, so  arranged  that  the  line  of  magnetic  force  coincides 
nearly  with  the  polarized  ray  in  its  transit  through  the  glass. 
If  die  analyzer  is  so  placed  that  the  polarized  ray  disappears, 
then  as  soon  as  the  magnetism  is  transmitted  the  ray  appears 
just  as  it  would  have  done,  speaking  generally,  as  if  the  cube  of 
glass  had  been  heated  all  round,  or  compressed  by  a  uniform 
force.  The  plane  of  polarization  of  the  ray  is  turned  round  as  iu 
circular  polarization,  and  the  effect  is  proportional  to  the  inten- 
sity of  the  magnetic  force,  and  to  the  thickness  of  the  glass. 
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Dr.  Faraday  is  of  opinion  that  the  magnetic  force  acts  upon  the 
polarized  ray,  and  hence  he  supposes  that  he  has  magnetized  light, 
and  illuminated  the  magnetic  lines  of  force.  In  our  opinion,  the 
magnet  acts  solely  upon  the  glass  altering  its  mechanical  condi- 
tion, and  giving  it  the  power  and  heat  which  pressure  gives  it  of 
altering  the  polarization  of  the  passing  ray.  The  mechanical 
change  produced  upon  the  glass  is,  of  course,  such  as  we  cannot 

Eroduce  by  either  heat  or  pressure,  but  this  is  just  what  might 
ave  been  expected  from  a  power  acting  like  magnetism. 
In  treating  of  phosphorescence,  Mr.  Hunt  mentions  some  curi- 
ous facts  regarding  the  light  emitted  by  plants  and  flowers.  If  a 
nasturtium  is  plucked  during  sunshine,  and  carried  into  a  dark 
room,  the  eye,  after  it  has  rested  for  a  short  time,  will  discover 
the  flowers  by  the  light  emitted  from  its  leaves. 

"  The  leaves,"  says  our  author,  "  of  the  Oenothera  macrocorpa  are 
said  to  exhibit  phosphoric  light  when  the  air  is  highly  charged  with 
electricity.  The  agarics  of  the  olive  grounds  of  Montpelier  have  been 
observed  to  be  luminous  at  night;  but  they  exhibit  no  light,  even  in 
darkness,  during  the  day.  The  subterranean  passages  of  the  coal  mines 
near  Dresden  are  illuminated  by  the  phosphorescent  light  of  the  rhizo- 
morj>ha  pliosphoreus,  a  peculiar  fungus.  On  the  leaves  of  the  Pindoba 
palm,  a  species  of  agaric  genus,  which  is  exceedingly  luminous  at  night, 
and  many  varieties  of  the  lichens,  creeping  along  the  roofs  of  caverns, 
lend  to  them  an  air  of  enchantment  by  the  soft  and  clear  light  they  diffuse. 
In  a  small  cave  near  Falmouth,  this  luminous  mass  is  very  abundant ; 
it  is  also  found  in  the  mines  of  Hesse  ;  and  according  to  Heinzmann, 
the  rhizomorpha  subterranea  and  aiduke  are  also  phosphorescent. 

"  It  is  but  lately  that  a  plant,  which  abounds  in  the  jungles  in  the 
Madura  district  of  the  East  Indies,  was  sent  to  this  country,  which, 
although  dead,  was  remarkably  phosphorescent ;  and,  when  in  the 
living  state,  the  light  which  it  emitted  was  extraordinarily  vivid,  illu- 
minating the  ground  for  some  distance.  Those  remarkable  effects 
may  be  due,  in  some  cases,  to  the  separation  of  phosphoretted  hydro- 
gen from  decomposing  matter,  and  in  others,  to  some  peculiar  electric 
manifestation."— Pp.  129,  130. 

As  a  remarkable  example  of  phosphorescence,  Mr.  Hunt  has 
given  the  following  fact  from  Goethe,  who  has  published  in  his 
Farbenlehre,  as  a  case  of  phosphorescence : — "  On  the  12th  of 
June  1799,  says  Goethe,  late  in  the  evening,  when  the  twilight 
was  deepening  into  a  clear  night,  as  I  was  walking  up  and  down 
the  garden  with  a  friend,  we  very  distinctly  observed  a  flame- 
like appearance  near  the  Oriental  poppy,  the  flowers  of  which 
are  remarkable  for  their  powerful  red  colour.  We  approached 
the  place  and  looked  attentively  at  the  flowers,  but  could  per- 
ceive nothing  further,  till  at  last,  by  passing  and  repassing  re- 
peatedly, while  we  looked  sideways  on  them,  we  succeeded  in  re- 
newing the  appearance  as  often  as  we  pleased.    It  proved  to  be  a 
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physiological  phenomenon,  such  as  others  we  have  described,  and 
the  apparent  corruscation  was  nothing  but  the  spectrum  of  the 
flower,  or  the  compensating  btiie-green  colour.'"'*  There  is  here 
no  phosphorescence,  and  nothing  even  connected  with  it.  And 
the  description,  if  it  is  a  correct  one,  is  an  excellent  specimen  of 
Goethe's  optical  lucubrations. 

Mr.  Hunt's  eighth  chapter,  on  "  Actinism,  or  Chemical  Radia- 
tions," will  be  read  with  much  interest  by  all  classes  of  readers ; 
but  as  we  have  already  treated  the  subject  at  great  length  in  a 
previous  article  on  Photography,!  and  given  a  full  account  of  the 
discoveries  of  Talbot,  Daguerre,  Niepce,  Draper,  Moser,  Becque- 
rel,  Fizeau,  Claudet,  ana  others,  we  must  limit  our  present  ob- 
servations to  the  discoveries  which  have  been  made  since  the 
publication  of  that  Article.  Mr.  Hunt  has  not  taken  any  notice 
of  the  more  recent  discoveries,  and  we  must  therefore  draw  upon 
our  own  resources* 

M.  Glaudet,}  to  whom  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  Pho- 
tography is  deeply  indebted,  has  placed  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
in  the  Daguerreotype  process,  the  first  action  of  light  upon  the 
silver  plate  is  to  render  the  iodide  of  silver  susceptible  of 
attracting  the  vapour  of  mercury  which  is  condensed  upon  it 
in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  that  has  the  appearance  of 
crystals  reflecting  light,  when  examined  by  the  microscope. 
When  the  light  acts  much  longer  upon  the  iodide  of  silver,  it  is 
decomposed,  and  there  is  produced  on  the  surface,  without  the 
aid  of  mercury,  a  white  precipitate  insoluble  in  the  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  and  having  the  appearance  of  crystals  reflecting  light, 
when  seen  by  the  microscope.  In  this  last  action  the  iodide  is 
decomposed,  and  the  silver  being  set  free,  is  precipitated  on  the 
surface  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder  or  very  minute  crystals. 
These  two  actions  are  so  different  in  their  intensity,  that  while 
the  pure  light  of  the  sun  determines  the  affinity  for  mercurial 
vapour  in  the  short  space  of  about  yoWh  part  of  a  second, 
lignt  of  the  same  intensity  requires  three  or  four  seconds  to  effect 
the  decomposition  of  the  bromo-iodide  of  silver.  "  So  that,"  as 
M.  Claudet  remarks,§  "  the  affinity  for  mercury  is  imparted  by 
an  intensity  of  light  3000  times  less  than  that  which  precipitates 
the  decomposition  manifested  by  the  white  precipitate.  While 
the  white  rays  communicate  to  the  sensitive  surfaces,  the  affinity 
for  mercury,  the  red,  orange,  and  yellow  rays  withdraw  it ;  but 
what  is  very  singular,  when  the  sensitive  surface  is  prepared 
only  with  iodine,  without  bromine,  the  red,  orange,  and  yellow 

*  Goethe's  Theory  of  CUoun.    By  C.  L.  Eastlake,  R.A.,  F.R  A— Pp.  23,  24. 
t  See  this  Review,  voL  vii.  pp.  465-504. 
X  Lend,  and  Edin.  Phil.  Mag.,  Nov.  1849. 
§  Philosophical  Transactions,  1846,  p.  1. 
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rays,  instead  of  destroying  the  action  of  white  light,  continue 
the  el  feet  i»f  decomposition  as  well  as  that  of  affinity  for  mer- 
cury." M.  Claudot  has  observed  that  the  iodide  of  silver  with- 
out bromine,  is  about  100  times  more  sensitive  than  the  bromo- 
iodido  to  the  action  of  light  which  produces  the  decomposition 
of  the  compound  form  in  4:  the  white  precipitate  of  silver,  while  it 
is  100  times  less  sensitive  for  the  effect  which  gives  the  affinity 
for  mercury. 

As  a  light  vellow  glass  nearly  obstructs  the  photogenic  rays, 
and  a  deep  buie  one  allows  them  to  pass  without  obstruction, 
•*  wo  may."  as  M.  Olau.let  observes.  *•  construct  a  room  lighted 
on :  \  t  h  iv  u^h  a :;  i  r.  c I insure  o :  I i £*:;  1  ve How  £  i a >s,  i n  w h  ich  the  light 
wov.'d  ho  wry  .huvlir.g  :■<>  :::e  eye,  jr.:  i::  this  r<x*ni  photographic 
o;vr.;: -cr.s  ovuh;  he  ixrtorirsod :  or  a  roo:n  enclosed  by  deep 
Kv.c  c'.ass  which  wv;:h:  ariv-Ar  verv  iark.  ar.i  in  which  the 
v * *. .• : .s ^r.; v V. u*  .* ve :.i : : .  :*.  *  .  v. . .:  he  :: £ at". v  as  rar ■: i  as  il  would  be 
\:\  :hi  .".v.*.  a;r.~     If  «;  use  .::.v  tit  r::::o£*:  :j  ravs  c«vond  the 
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ael  containing  from  8  to  10  litres  of  chlorohydric  acid,  diluted 
in  the  proportion  of  125  cubic  centimetres  of  common  chloro- 
hydric acid  to  1  litre  of  water.  Into  the  same  vessel  there  is 
plunged  a  rod  or  narrow  strip  of  platina  which  communicates 
with  the  negative  pole,  and  this  rod  is  moved  rapidly  backwards 
and  forwards,  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  plate,  and  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  from  it.  The  plate  of  silver  takes  successively  the 
different  colours  of  thin  plates,  which  may  be  readily  seen  when 
the  room  is  feebly  illuminated.  The  colour  commences  with 
grey,  then  come  the  yellow  and  violet  tints ;  it  then  passes  to 
bluish  and  greenish,  and  then  a  whitish-grey,  then  rose-coloured, 
then  violet,  and  lastly  blue.  The  operation  is  stopped  before 
this  second  blue  tint  appears,  and  when  the  plate  has  a  lilac 
tint.  It  is  then  quickly  taken  from  the  bath,  plunged  in  dis- 
tilled water,  dried  by  slightly  inclining  it,  and  heating  it  gently 
with  a  spirit  lamp,  and  blowing  upon  its  surface.  The  immer- 
sion of  toe  plate  continues  only  one  or  two  minutes.  Were  it 
kept  longer,  its  colour  would  become  deeper  and  deeper,  and 
finally  black,  in  which  case  it  would  become  less  and  less  sensible 
to  luminous  radiations.  Plates  thus  prepared  will  keep  for  an 
indefinite  time  in  the  dark.  Before  using  them  the  surface 
should  be  well  rubbed  with  a  pledget  of  cotton  to  make  it  bril- 
liant. 

These  plates  take  a  grey  tint  in  diffused  light.  When  a 
pure  and  strongly  concentrated  solar  spectrum  is  thrown  upon 
the  plate,  the  orange  and  red  rays  first  develop  a  red  colour 
which  increases  rapidly  in  intensity,  but  at  the  same  time 
deepens  and  finally  becomes  black.  The  photogenic  action  of 
this  spectrum  is  prolonged  considerably  beyond  the  ray  A  of 
Frauenhofer,  producing  an  amaranth  tint,  or  one  passing  from 
red  to  violet.  The  prismatic  green  is  green  on  the  plate,  and 
the  blue  and  the  violet  produce  their  own  colours,  which  are  very 
fine  and  very  intense  at  a  certain  period  of  the  action.  The 
yellow  and  orange  are  impressed  with  difficulty,  but  still  they 
are  seen  on  the  plate  after  the  first  moments  of  action.  There  is 
a  distinct  action  beyond  the  violet  and  the  lavender  grey  band 
beyond  H,  and  stretching  even  much  beyond  this  band.  The 
tint  is  greyish,  becoming  very  sensible  after  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes'  exposure,  and  then  growing  deeper  and  deeper.  This 
portion  of  the  photogenic  spectrum,  viz.,  that  beyond  II,  shows 
itself  very  clearly  by  breathing  upon  it.  The  vapour  condenses 
itself  there  in  preference,  and  under  the  form  of  small  liquid 
globules. 

If  the  prepared  plate  of  silver  is  heated  before  exposing  it  to 
the  action  of  light,  it  acquires  new  properties ;  while  light  im- 
presses upon  it  a  positive  image  which  comes  out,  and  sometimes 
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makes  the  ground  as  white  as  paper.  When  the  plate  is  heated 
in  a  stove  at  100 =»  it  assumes  after  a  few  minutes  a  slightly  red- 
dish tint,  which  is  the  state  most  suitable  for  receiving  all  the 
colours  of  the  spectrum.  In  this  state  the  solar  spectrum  im- 
presses upon  it  all  its  colours.  The  yellow  and  the  green  are 
i :  very  fine,  the  blue  and  the  violet  take  bright  and  clear  colours, 

and  the  oran^  and  the  red  have  a  great  intensitv,  bat  their 
shades  are  more  violet  than  th«>se  of  the  spectrum.  Beyond  the 
red  the  effect  i>  scareelv  sensible,  and  bevond  the  violet  there  is 
a  prey  band  which  grows  deeper  and  deeper.  When  the  solar 
spectrum  is  very  concentrate  1,  a  fine  coloured  impression  of  it 
is  obtained  in  a  tew  minutes :  but  when  it  is  •iilated,  and  pro- 
duced from  a  narivw  aperture,  one  or  two  hours  are  required, 
and  in  this  case  the  principal  black  lines  of  Frauenhofer  are  pro- 
duced in  black. 

M.  Eimcnl  Becjuerel  has  also  produced  upon  his  sensitive 
pi  i:es  copies  of  coloured  prints :  but  the  colours  are  much  fainter 
than  those  oi  the  so-ar  s^vcrrum.  He  has  also  obtained,  by  the 
camera  obscura.  pictures  *:i*-I  mere  iis:isc:Iy  coloured  of  brightly 
co:->ured  objects,  but  :iiey  require  a  I  jr..:  exposure  in  order  to 
obtain   pictures  oi  a  certain  intensity.     These  phcti:~chromatic 

C'ictures  may  be  presersvi  a  lonj  rirue  in  the  dark ;  but  they 
-eo.u:e  tii:::  under  the  ;r.  I.ti^ei  hirtuence  of  Qiirused  light, 
aui  M.  E.  Beo.juorel  has  trie-i  in  vaih  to  £x  them.* 

One  o:  the  most  imjvrtan:  discoveries  that  has  been  made 
since  those  v  z  Tail-v:  ar.  i  Da^jerre  is  tiuit  of  M.  Xiepcew  who 
prv? j5o-  to  substitute  :.»r  :^-er  a  transzcirtn:  and  solid  substance, 
whLL  i>  cstvirle  «.:  cc::uir.::^  the  sensiiive  materiaL  The  fol- 
low;;:,: «  the  vroess  which  Ji.  BIj^uarr-Evrard  of  Lille  has 
fv ;;:..:  tr.e  best,  ir.i  which  he  cvmEtmiicateJ  to  the  Institute  of 
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liqui 
:  ^.iss  t::e  <Lre  cf  the  rtctare  required  with  alco- 
u.*\:.^:  ;  .i^v^  :t  u:vr.  a  >u:  :vn  narrower  than  itself 
'..;v.r  utot:  ;:  a  >::~::-^:  ,;uir.:::v  o:  this  albumen,  spreading  it 
v v-.r:.ii  *urr.ic\:  «::_  j ■>::::•  v :  Vjlssw  rushing  the  albumen  back* 

^.~7S^-  ^/T^  v  ^-*  -:  ;*  ovrywh-crv  in^rfect  contact  with 
•-?  *--.-:■£  ^ :  :..r  *:..»,>>.     J;. :  :  la:*  v :  ^.ls?  is  then  to  be  taken  by 

cr.e  .:  its  ^.^  *^.l  :h-  -x^  -j  iTrusion  run  off.     When  the 
^    ........  «...^.,. 

> >-■!-.__  ..:.-^  i:  — use  :«  ^xTosed  either  to  a  Aral 
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aceto-nitrate  very  quickly,  and  then  suddenly  plunged  into  a 
vessel  of  Water.  The  best  method  of  doing  this  is  as  follows : — 
Pour  into  a  flat  dish,  larger  than  the  glass  plate,  a  solution  one-half 
of  a  centimetre  deep  of  aceto-nitrate,  and  then  give  the  dish  an  in- 
clination of  45°.  The  edge  of  the  albuminous  film  is  then  placed 
in  the  fluid  with  the  albuminous  side  immersed,  and  by  a  single 
movement  the  glass  is  dropped  into  the  dish,  and  the  dish  placed 
upon  a  horizontal  table.  It  is  then  to  be  agitated  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  when  the  glass  is  taken  out  it  must  be  held  by  one 
of  the  angles  to  let  the  fluid  run  off,  striking  the  other  sharply 
upon  the  table.  The  glass,  with  its  albumen,  is  now  photogenic, 
and  may  be  used  either  in  the  wet  or  dry  state,  exactly  like  sen- 
sitive paper.  After  the  picture  is  brought  out  by  Gallic  acid, 
the  glass  plate  is  well  washed  in  fresh  water,  and  the  clear  parts 
by  a  solution  of  bromide  of  potash  of  the  strength  of  30  grains 
to  100  of  water.  The  plate  is  then  washed  and  dried,  and  ready 
for  taking  positive  pictures.  We  have  now  before  us  specimens 
of  Talbotypes  taken  in  this  way  by  Messrs.  Ross  and  Ihomson, 
Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  which  are  quite  perfect,  surpassing 
evejry  photographic  picture  which  we  have  previously  seen.  The 
human  skin  is  represented  in  its  natural  softness  and  delicacy ; 
and  portraits  of  ladies  and  children  can  now  be  taken  free  of  that 
roughness  of  surface  and  coarseness  of  feature  which  generally 
rendered  them  so  un pleasing. 

In  his  ninth  chapter  on  electricity,  Mr.  Hunt  has  described  in 
a  brief  and  popular  manner  the  various  phenomena  of  common, 
voltaic,  animal,  atmospheric,  and  thermo-electricity. 

In  treating  of  the  amount  of  electricity  developed  by  chemical 
action,  our  author  gives  the  following  brief  account  of  some  of 
Dr.  Faraday's  interesting  results. 

"  He  has  proved,  by  a  series  of  exceedingly  beautiful  and  most 
conclusive  experiments,  that  if  the  electrical  power  which  holds  a 
grain  of  water  in  combination,  or  which  causes  a  grain  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  to  unite  in  the  right  proportions  to  form  water,  could  be 
collected  and  thrown  into  the  condition  of  a  voltaic  current,  it  would 
be  exactly  the  quantity  required  to  produce  the  decomposition  of 
that  grain  of  water,  or  the  liberation  of  its  elements,  oxygen  and 
hydrogen. 

"  By  direct  experiment  it  has  been  proved  that  one  equivalent  of 
sine  in  a  voltaic  arrangement  evolves  such  a  quantity  of  electricity  in 
the  form  of  a  current  as  passing  through  water  will  decompose 
exactly  one  equivalent  of  that  fluid.  The  law  has  been  thus  ex- 
pressed : — The  electricity  which  decomposes,  and  that  which  is  evolved 
by  the  decomposition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  are  alike.  The 
equivalent  weights  of  bodies  are  those  quantities  of  them  which  con- 
tain equal  quantities  of  electricity  ;  electricity  determining  the  equi- 
valent number,  because  it  determines  the  combining  force. 
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41  The  same  elegant  and  correct  experimentalist  has  shown  that 
zinc  and  platinum  wires,  l-18th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  about 
half  an  inch  long,  dipped  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  so  weak  that  it 
is  not  sensibly  sour  to  the  tongue,  will  evolve  more  electricity  in 
l-20th  of  a  minute  than  is  given  by  thirty  turns  of  a  large  and  power- 
ful electrical  machine  in  full  action,  a  quantity  which,  ff  passed 
through  the  head  of  a  cat,  is  sufficient  to  kill  it  as  by  a  flash  of 
lightning.  Pursuing  this  interesting  inquiry  farther,  it  is  found  that 
a  single  grain  of  water  contains  as  much  electricity  as  could  be  accu- 
mulated in  800,000  Leyden  jars,  each  requiring  thirty  turns  of  the 
large  machine  of  the  Royal  Institution  to  charge  it,  a  quantity  equal 
to  that  which  is  developed  from  a  charged  thunder-cloud." — Pp.  174, 
175. 

The  phenomena  of  animal  electricity  possess  a  high  degree  of 
interest,  not  merely  from  the  supposed  connexion  of  electricity 
with  the  vital  force,  but  from  the  remarkable  phenomena  which 
are  exhibited  by  those  fishes  which  possess  and  use  an  electrical 
apparatus.  The  most  important  of  these  fishes  are  the  Gymnotu* 
Electricus  and  the  Raia  Torpedo.  In  our  article  on  Kosmos*  we 
have  already  described,  after  Humboldt,  the  method  employed 
in  the  Caraccas  of  fishing  for  electrical  eels  by  means  of  wild 
horses  or  mules.  When  one  of  these  eels  was  brought  to  Lon- 
don some  years  ago,  and  exhibited  in  the  Adelaide  Gallery, 
several  experiments  were  made  upon  it  by  Dr.  Faraday,  who  has 
given  the  following  interesting  description  of  it : — 

"  The  Gymnotus  can  stun  and  kill  fish  which  are  in  very  va- 
rious positions  to  its  own  body ;  but  on  one  day  when  I  saw  it 
eat,  its  action  seemed  to  me  to  be  peculiar.  A  live  fish,  about 
five  inches  in  length,  caught  not  half  a  minute  before,  was  dropped 
into  the  tub.  The  Gymnotus  instantly  turned  round  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  a  coil  inclosing  the  fish,  the  latter  representing 
a  diameter  across  it ;  a  shock  passed,  and  there  in  an  instant 
was  the  fish  struck  motionless,  as  if  by  lightning,  in  the  midst 
of  the  water,  its  side  floating  to  the  light.  The  Gymnotus  made 
a  turn  or  two  to  look  for  its  prey,  which  having  found  he  bolted, 
and  then  went  about  searching  for  more.  A  second  smaller  fish 
was  given  him,  which  being  hurt  in  the  conveyance  showed  but 
little  signs  of  life,  and  this  he  swallowed  at  once,  apparently 
without  shocking  it.  The  coiling  of  the  Gymnotus  round  its  prey 
had  in  this  case  every  appearance  of  being  intentional  on  its 
part  to  increase  the  force  of  the  shock,  and  the  action  is  evi- 
dently well  suited  for  that  purpose,  being  in  fall  accordance  with 
the  well  known  laws  of  the  discharge  of  currents  in  masses  of 
conducting  matter ;  and  though  the  fish  may  not  always  put 

*   Sec  this  Review,  rol.  xt.  p.  213. 
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is  artifice  in  practice,  it  is  very  probable  he  is  aware  of  its  ad- 
vantages, and  may  resort  to  it  in  cases  of  need." 

After  describing  the  electricity  of  mineral  veins,  which,  in 
Cornwall,  have  commonly  a  bearing  in  direction  of  north-east  and 
south-west;  and  the  art  of  electrotype  by  which  copper,  platinum 
and  gold  are  thrown  down  and  depressed  from  their  solutions,  and 
the  electro-telegraph  of  Wheatstone,  he  proceeds,  in  Chapter  x., 
to  treat  of  Magnetism,  Electro-Magneti>m,  Magnet  >- Electricity, 
Thermo-Magnetism,  Terrestrial  Magnetism,  and  Diamagnetism. 
We  have  already,  in  our  review  of  Kosmos,*  treated  of  the 
Magnetism  of  the  Earth,  and  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  and  of  Mag* 
netic  storms,  and  we  mentioned  generally  the  magnetic  poles 
and  curves  as  having  a  remarkable  connexion  with  the  magnetic 
curves  and  the  poles  of  maximum  cold.  These  poles  or  points  to 
which  the  lines  of  equal  variation  point,  have  a  regular  motion 
round  the  globe — those  in  the  northern  hemisphere  moving  from 
west  to  east,  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  those  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  moving  from  east  to  west  also  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion. By  computing  from  the  best  observations  previous  to 
1817,  when  his  work  on  the  Magnetism  of  the  Earth  was  pub- 
lished, Professor  Hansteen  of  Christiania  obtained  the  following 
periods  of  revolution  : — 

The  weakest  north  pole  in  860  years. 

The  weakest  sooth  pole  in  1 304  years. 

The  strongest  north  pole  in  1746  years. 

The  strongest  south  pole  in  4609  years. 

From  these  data  he  obtained  the  following  positions  of  these 
poles  for  the  present  year  1850 : — 

Strongest  north  pole  83°  10'  west  long.  69°  14'  north  lat 

Weakest  north  pole  152°  40'  east  long.  85°  0'  north  lat 

Strongest  south  pole  130°  14'  east  long.  68°  29'  south  lat. 

Weakest  south  pole  J  43°  16'  west  long.  78°  54'  south  lat, 

Hansteen  remarks,  as  has  been  elsewhere  stated,t  that  the  four 
periods  above  mentioned,  viz.,  860,  1304,  1740,  and  4609,  be- 
come by  a  slight  alteration  864,  1246,  1728,  and  4320;  and  he 
adds,  rather  fancifully  for  a  matter  of  science,  that  these  numbers 
are  equal  to  2x432,  3x432,  4x432,  and  10x432,  and  that  the 
number  432  is  one  of  the  most  important  among  the  sacred 
numbers  of  the  Indians,  Babylonians,  Greeks,  and  Egyptians, 
which  are  said  to  depend  on  certain  combinations  of  natural 
events.  According  to  the  mythology  of  the  Brahmins,  the  dura- 
tion of  the  world  is  divided  into  four  periods.  The  first  of 
which  is  432,000  years ;  the  second,  2  x432,000  years ;  the  Hard 

*  See  this  Review,  to),  iv.  p.  237. 

f  Brewster's  Treatise  on  Magnetism,  pp.  190,  19J. 
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and  fourth  are  in  all  (1+2+3+4)  =10x432,000.  Hansteen 
also  considers  it  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Sun's  mean  distance 
from  the  Earth  is  216  (the  half  of  432)  radii  of  the  Sun ;  the 
Moon's  mean  distance  216  radii  of  the  Moon;  and  what,  he 
says,  is  still  more  striking,  60x432=25920,  the  smallest  num- 
ber divisible  at  once  by  all  the  four  periods ; — and  hence,  he  adds, 
the  shortest  time  in  which  all  the  four  poles  can  accomplish  a 
cycle,  and  return  to  the  same  state  as  at  present,  coincides  exactly 
with  the  period  in  which  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  will  amount 
to  a  complete  cireley  reckoning  the  precession  at  a  degree  in 
seventy-two  vears. 

According  to  the  recent  observations  made  during  the  British 
Arctic  Voyages  of  Discovery,  the  time  of  revolution  of  the 
strongest  north  magnetic  pole  is  1890  years,  and  according  to 
Sir  James  Ross,  who  erected  a  flag  upon  the  spot,  the  position 
of  this  pole  was  in  96°  45'  48"  of  West  Longitude,  and  70°  5' 
17*  of  North  Latitude.* 

The  recent  discoveries  of  Dr.  Faraday  and  Dr.  Pliicker  are 
so  beautiful  and  important,  that  we  must  devote  a  portion  of  our 
space  to  give  a  fiiller  account  of  them  than  Mr.  Hunt  has  done. 
Every  substance  in  nature  is  under  the  influence  of  magnetism. 
While  one  set  of  bodies  like  iron  arrange  themselves  in  the  line 
of  the  magnetic  force,  another  set  like  bismuth  place  themselves 
at  right  angles  to  that  line.  The  first  of  these  classes  are  called 
mmjnetic  bodies,  and  the  second  <liama*rnetic.  This  fact  is  strik- 
ingly shown  by  the  agency  of  electro-magnets,  but  it  may  be  ex- 
hibited by  the  action  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  Dr.  Faraday  has 
given  the  following  list  of  these  bodies ;  those  at  the  top  of  the 
columns  having  the  least,  and  those  at  the  bottom  the  highest 
force : — 


Magnetic  Bodies 

Diamagnetic  Bodies. 

0°  Air  and  a  Vammm, 

l>'  Air  and  a  Vacuum. 

Osmium. 

Arsenic. 

Platinum. 

Ether. 

Crown  Glass. 

Alcohol. 

Palladium. 

Gold. 

Manganese. 

Water. 

Cobalt. 

Mervunr. 

Nickel. 

Flint  Glass. 

Irou. 

Tin. 

Heavy  Glass. 

Antimony. 

Phosphorus* 

— - 

Bi<muth. 

th,*^  ^~"*:  "♦*•  P-  54-     Mr  Hum  fc*«  omiarf  mentioning  «h*  potion  of 
t  •->.  su.1  tU  uorv  rv«u.  la^rv  ,.f  th«  j^-J  ud  potion  of  the  Mrongc*. 
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Thus  it  appears  that  iron  and  bismuth  are  the  metals  most 

E>werfully  opposed  to  each  other  in  their  magnetical  condition, 
y  combining  magnetic  and  diamagnetic  bodies,  Dr.  Faraday 
produced  a  compound  which  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
By  dissolving  proto-sulphate  of  iron,  a  magnetic  body,  in  water, 
which  is  a  diamagnetic,  (48.6  grains  to  10  cubic  inches  of  water,) 
he  obtained  a  solution  which  was  neither  attracted,  nor  repelled, 
nor  pointed  when  in  air.  "  Such  a  solution/'  says  Dr.  Faraday, 
a  pointed  axially  when  surrounded  with  water.  If  made  some- 
what weaker  in  respect  of  the  iron,  it  would  point  axially  in 
water,  but  equatorially  in  air;  and  it  could  be  made  to  pass 
more  and  more  into  the  magnetic  or  the  diamagnetic  class,  by  the 
addition  of  more  sulphate  of  iron  or  more  water.  Thus  a  fluid 
medium  was  obtained,  which  practically,  as  far  as  I  could  per- 
ceive, had  every  magnetic  character  and  effect  of  a  gas,  and  even 
of  a  vacuum ;  and  as  we  possess  both  magnetic  and  diamagnetic 
glass,  it  is  evidently  possible  to  prepare  a  solid  substance  possess- 
ing the  same  neutral  magnetic  character." 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  bodies  which  compose  the 
crust  of  the  earth  are  diamagnetic,  and  though  the  magnetic 
matters  are  much  more  energetic  in  their  action,  "  it  is  not  at 
all  unlikely  that  many  of  the  masses  which  form  the  crust  of 
our  globe  may  have  an  excess  of  diamagnetic  power,  and  act 
accordingly."  "  It  is  a  curious  sight,"  says  Dr.  Faraday,  "  to 
aee  a  piece  of  wood,  or  of  beef,  or  an  apple,  or  a  bottle  of  water, 
repelled  by  a  magnet,  or  taking  the  leaf  of  a  tree  and  hanging 
it  op  between  the  poles,  to  observe  it  take  an  equatorial  position." 
Professor  Plucker  of  Bonn  has  shewn  that  magnetism  and 
diamagnetism  increase  as  the  temperature  is  augmented ;  and 
that  when  the  force  of  the  electro-magnets  is  increased,  the  in- 
tensity of  the  diamagnetic  force  increases  more  rapidly  than  that 
of  the  magnetic  force.  He  has  found  also  that  the  increase  of 
the  force  of  the  electro-magnets  imparts  to  a  piece  of  charcoal 
which  has  the  position  of  a  magnetic  body,  the  position  of  a 
diamagnetic  body.  The  following  experiment  he  gives  as  a  very 
striking  one  : — "  If  by  means  of  a  counterpoise  any  body  con- 
taining at  the  same  time  magnetic  and  diamagnetic  substances, 
(for  instance,  mercury  in  a  brass  vessel,  the  last  being  magne- 
tic,) is  held  in  equilibrium,  this  body  is  repelled  by  the  magnet 
when  brought  near  it,  o,nd  attracted  when  it  is  removed" 

A  new  species  of  magnetic  action  discovered  by  the  same 
philosopher,  is  exhibited  in  the  action  of  electro-magnets  upon 
crystals  with  double  refraction.  He  has  found  that  tk  there  will 
be  eiHier  repulsion  or  attraction  of  the  optic  axis  by  the  poles  of  a 
magnet,  according  to  the  crystalline  structure  of  the  crystal.  If 
the  crystal  is  a  negative  one  there  will  be  repulsion ;  if  it  is  a 
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positive  one  there  will  be  attraction."  The  crystals  most  suited 
For  those  ex|H.-riments  he  found  to  be  l*iop*iJe  a  positive,  and 
A~li;m'«y  and  l\i*.iz  negative  crv-tak.  In  these  crystals  the 
line  \  A »  bi^vtiiia:  the  acute  angles  made  by  the  two  optic  axes, 
is  nehher  perpendicular  in-r  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  prism.* 
Such  a  orysiai  suspended  horizontally  like  a  prism  of  Tourmaline 
stamw.to.  and  •*  Tenv-cvuidde  «■:'  potassium."  will  point  nei- 
t;ur  a\:a  .\  iut  ei;;;a:i»r:a".lv.  i  ut  w:l[  take  aiwavs  a  tixed  inter- 

1  -  ■ 

med'are  ^.iiwri.-n.  widen  ct^timiai-y  change*  as  the  prism  is 
turr.tvl  rc:r..d  its  axis.  "  The  AV.sm"v."  savs  Professor  Pliicker, 
••  is  l-y  f.ir  the  r.*.-.  sr  i:: teres: :r.j  crystal  I  have  examined.  If 
susjvn.Uvi  l.--rii ■  ■:■  tally  i:  y-  *"«ts  very  wvli  to  the  north,  by  the 
r  .:•-»":'.■  :-.\v  /  :/.-■  •  :-:.;..  1:  is  a  trae  e>i:u«ass  needle,  and 
re  ore  than  rl.at.  vou  :r.av  >?\>:^\:i  ::<  .iec'.lr.a:: -'T. !  If.  tor  instance, 
ycu  sus-fv r.d  ::  s*-  :l.a:  :!.c  li::e  i.V.  l^  or.  the  vertical  plane 
{assi.^  il.rv.:^'.:  :.;;■  axis  1^  ■.-:  :Le  :  ris:r..  :l:r  crystal  will  point 
c  xa j  : ".;.  is  a  v\  :v. .  i ss  : .  x  1 1  v  . . e?.  1»  u  t  ":  y  : :l  mi  r  £  the  crystal 
rvv.v  ;  :.  v  Ivc  I*.  \  ■.;  :;r.-  rv.ake  i:  :■■::::  exactly  to  the  north 
c:  :.-.c  car:/.  l\:o  .t;>:.;1  :  ■:<  •■.  :  -.  ir.:  a.*\.sT  iir.j  to  the  niajj- 
::;::>■*.:  ■;:  .:>  s\:ls:a  ::.*..  .:  .  .  . '-  :  i •■  . -j  - .--.>■  •.  --.-?;-; fie  action 
!•;■",  "  "■'  ■•■■■.  .:.■■»."  I";-:  ;;y>:^  jlV  ex:.:":  ::=-.:  *:ron2  pola- 
r. : y .  a:: ..  . :  s  i  a  :- .: ^ ^ : ;  :•  : .  ix . . ;  v.  ^-. f  ^  -  •  ^  ^ :-_ ..-  w i>  ai  ways  di« 
r\v:i\:  :c  :..e  ::.r:>..  I:  is  ;".  ■;;.-.;<  rr. ::::  :lr  :  re.^  iinj  tact,  that 
w-;  :•  iv  -v  ::  ::a:s  ■;:'  a  :v.vc  ..:  f::I  :lve  * :::  axis  ■.:  a  crystal 
s    •  :r.  a*.::.:-.-    .:s  i:  I     ;     ....  .i:.i    ^:- r.-.:r.e  also  whether 


• .  .i 


s .:  .\.  c  7y  <:. * .  s  a  -v  v.  -^  : .  •.  ;  ■  r  -. .  _>.;:.  ■■■  ^ .  A  jv*  r i i:  ^z  t  ^  Professor 
t   .;.*.N.r.  :  ■;   or- s:a>  ;:   "  .     :-;    i::i  -*•■:•.  :•  are  xv^iriw,  and 

--■-•>%.«.■  /         ■■■—». 

ii i^  **^   :    ..  *  i«.-.  ; --7  j  •-     7  •   7  —  -• ^  -^^  v"iTi,"3s  charters  of 

\"  1A  "rA  '*- '-:r  -  r-  -*  ^Ij"  *?  ■'-  '-  *  ."■■--irv  :allei  Natural 
1  :•  >v  .    v.  v^--   irv   ■,   r  ..^  :v  _-._..     v;  i-sc^-i  k^.v.  to  termi- 

.  ;  -  «  «-  ■*.  i..  ■>  >  . .     .  .  »--v.      k  -■:  r    -:  r.  vi ^  rra^iers  treat 

c:^  V"  ^:r/.G:-  :  ^y.  t  :  V^:i,  ;  ^  £  A^i-il  Prysiok^y— 
>.:.:•;:>  v.  .—  ^  —  -  -, .-  -  ^.  : .  .,.  .  ^.L  :>s<>:  iZ  ^r^  l^r^h  in  a 
N..a.ri:;  jt;  ;..i  ,  lis:  :.  ,  C;.^s  x_  ^.^....^  ...  .^.f  sisie  ropn- 
-ir  t:*-.-.  ^.■*--^>-,  -.-.'.  ;  -  ir>  ::l£\:  :  :"■  :^i-  w:-.;.jji  precede 
v.-v.  x.-..-.  7i.-  c  -i  .  :     ...   ex..:       :j   :>f  ^re.i:ess  interest 

*        >*   ^     s  .  .^.  -    r    .  «  ...    :       i.---i:ri^»  ;c  Msecce.  Mr. 

■•-    ./  15k:"  :ji:    ■  -,->'    -^ r.i:.t:c^.— 

-■    ■■■■   ■  ■-■;>       :..-.     -      i.    s 
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of  human  happiness  through  the  intelligence  of  the  race.  To  avail 
ourselves  of  facts  for  the  improvement  of  art  and  manufactures  is  the 
duty  of  every  nation  moving  in  the  advance  of  civilisation.  But  to 
draw  from  the  great  truths  of  science  intelligible  inferences  and  mas- 
terly deductions,  and  from  these  to  advance  to  new  and  beautiful 
abstractions,  is  a  mental  exercise  which  tends  to  the  refinement  and 
elevation  of  every  human  feeling. 

"  The  mind  thus  exercised  during  the  mid-day  will  find  in  the 
twilight  of  age  a  Divine  serenity,  and,  charmed  by  the  music  of 
nature,  which  like  a  vesper  hymn  poured  forth  from  pious  souls,  pro- 
claims in  devotion's  purest  strain  the  departure  of  day,  he  will  sink 
into  the  repose  of  that  mysterious  night  which  awaits  us  all,  tran- 
quil in  the  happy  consciousness  that  the  sun  of  truth  will  rise  in  un- 
clouded brilliancy,  and  place  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  intellec- 
tual light  which  has  ever  been  among  the  holiest  aspirations  of  the 
human  race. 

"  The  task  of  wielding  the  wand  of  science — of  standing  a  scientific 
evocator  within  the  charmed  circle  of  its  powers,  is  one  which  leads 
the  mind  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God. 

"  Experiment  and  observation  instruct  us  in  the  discovery  of  a 
feet, — that  fact  connects  itself  with  natural  phenomena,  the  ultimate 
cause  of  which  we  learn  from  Divine  revelation,  and  receive  in  full 
belief, — but  the  proximate  causes  are  reserved  as  trials  of  men's  in- 
telligence ;  and  every  natural  truth,  discovered  by  induction,  enables 
the  contemplative  mind  to  deduce  those  perfect  laws  which  are  ex- 
emplifications of  the  fresh-springing  and  all-enduring  Poetry  of 
Science."— Pp.  401,  402. 

These  are  great  truths,  which  should  be  deeply  pondered  by 
those  patriotic  individuals  who  are  struggling  against  the  preju- 
dices of  the  age,  to  diffuse  knowledge  among  the  ignorant ;  to 
bring  education  to  the  door  of  the  poor,  and  to  dispense  it  to 
the  outcasts  of  society.  Knowledge  is  the  only  antidote  to  mi- 
sery and  crime.  Without  education  there  can  be  no  knowledge 
either  secular  or  divine ;  and  without  knowledge  there  can  be  no 
happiness  either  in  this  world  or  the  next.  If  education,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  claimed  by  the  ignorant  as  a  right,  it  may  be 
demanded  from  the  State  as  a  duty.  Laws  cannot  be  justly  en- 
forced upon  those  who  are  unable  yet  willing  to  read  them ;  and 
if,  like  the  code  of  Draco,  they  are  written  in  blood,  the  judge 
who  puts  them  in  execution  against  the  ignorant  is  himself  a 
criminal. 

If  the  education  of  the  people  is  the  duty,  it  is  equally  the 
policy  of  the  State.  The  schoolmaster  is  the  most  efficacious 
policeman  ;  and  the  lesson  which  in  the  school  is  instilled  by  the 
rod,  will  survive  that  of  the  lash  in  the  penitentiary.  It  is  well 
to  teach  and  to  reclaim  the  convicted  criminal ;  out  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  kept  him  from  crime.     When  the  ten- 
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drils  of  vice  have  shot  through  the  moral  frame,  and  corrupted 
its  capillaries,  it  would  be  useless  to  open  a  vein  or  an  artery. 

If  these  be  truths,  to  which  we  cannot  refuse  our  assent,  what 
opinion  must  we  entertain  of  those  various  forms  of  fanaticism 
which  are  now  raised  against  a  system  of  national  education  f 
To  refuse  a  grant  for  secular  education  because  it  is  not  directly 
accompanied  with  religious  instruction — to  refuse  it  in  Scotland, 
where  evangelical  truth  is  the  national  creed — would  be  equi- 
valent to  withholding  the  Scriptures  from  the  people-  The 
moral  death  of  every  man  who  dies  unreformed  and  uneducated, 
would  lie  at  the  door  of  the  party  who  denied  him  instruction ; 
and  we  can  scarcely  conceive  how  a  Christian  can  reconcile  it 
with  his  conscience,  that  he  has  raised  a  barrier  against  the  only 
method  of  suppressing  crime,  and  teaching  the  doctrines  of  his 
faith. 

But  whatever  be  the  result  of  this  struggle  for  ecclesiastical 
domination  among  the  different  religious  classes,  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  the  education  which  is  given,  whether  limited 
as  it  now  is,  or  extended  as  we  trust  it  will  be,  shall  be  of  the 
proper  kind.  Few  people  have  an  adequate  idea  of  the  amount  of 
knowledge  which  can  be  instilled  at  school.  The  facts  and  ele- 
ments of  all  the  sciences  are  capable  of  being  taught  at  a  very 
early  age ;  and  were  a  set  of  elementary  works  drawn  up  by  emi- 
nent scientific  men,  and  used  in  our  schools,  the  most  beneficial 
results  would  accrue  to  society.  While  the  young  student  was 
made  familiar  with  the  wonderful  works  of  the  Almighty,  he 
would  at  the  same  time  be  preparing  himself  for  his  professional 
career,  or  for  those  higher  studies  by  the  prosecution  of  which  he 
might  benefit  society  by  his  inventions,  or  extend  the  boundaries 
of  Knowledge  by  his  discoveries. 
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Art.  V. — The  Fourth  Estate:  Contributions  towards  a  Ilistoru 
of  Newspapers,  and  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press.  By  F. 
Knight  Hunt.    2  vols.  8vo.    London,  1850. 

The  Fourth  Estate  !  It  is  a  taking  title,  and  worth  a 
bookseller's  two  hundred  pounds  any  day,  provided  always  that 
the  writer  who  undertakes  to  elucidate  and  apply  that  mystic 
phrase  shall  studiously  abstain  from  excittag  the  disgust  of  the 
popular  reader  by  teaching  him  aught  that  he  does  not  already 
know,  or  fancy  he  knows.  New  knowledge,  if  it  be  really  new 
knowledge,  and  other  than  the  statement  of  new  facts,  which 
are  little  more  than  the  means  of  new  knowledge,  requires 
thought  and  the  exercise  of  discernment,  than  which  there  is  no- 
thing more  abhorrent  to  the  popular  reader,  unless  it  be  the 
call  which  is  occasionally  made  upon  him  by  some  obscure 
writer  or  other  for  a  revisal  of  his  supposed  knowledge ;  against 
such  a  proposition  the  popular  reader  utterly  revolts,  and  pro- 
nounces the  proposer  of  it  to  be  a  quack  and  a  transcendentalist, 
— terms  which  ne  holds  to  be  well  yoked,  if  indeed  they  are  not 
synonymous.  Now  Mr.  Hunt,  as  we  infer  from  the  introductory 
chapter  of  his  book,  is  a  journalist,  and,  as  such,  must  be  fully 
aware  of  these  curious  truths  in  natural  history  ;  nor  has  he  ne- 

fleeted  to  use  his  cognizance  of  them  in  the  volumes  before  us. 
le  has  collected  all  the  facts  of  English  newspaper  history 
which  are  required  to  constitute  a  good  general  acquaintance 
with  the  subject ;  he  has  shown  tact  in  giving  the  greatest  pro- 
minence to  those  which,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  have  attained 
the  greatest  notoriety ;  he  has  not  forgotten  that  the  readers  to 
whom  he  chiefly  addresses  himself  will  consider  a  fact  or  a  re- 
mark witty  or  noteworthy  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  times 
they  have  met  with  it  before.  But  when  he  has  ventured  be- 
yond the  transcription  of  facts  and  into  the  region  of  principles, 
it  has  been  with  cautious  exclusion  of  novelty  and  of  hinted 
doubt  of  the  infallibility  of  the  commonplaces  concerning  the 
might  and  worth  of  the  newspaper. 

We  shall  deviate  somewhat  from  this  method,  and  before  pre- 
senting our  readers  with  a  summary  of  the  useful  and  entertain- 
ing contents  of  "  The  Fourth  Estate,"  we  beg  to  enter  a  few 
queries  as  to  the  validity  of  certain  widely  diffused  notions  con- 
cerning the  press  generally,  and  the  newspaper  press  in  parti- 
cular. 

If,  in  the  course  of  these  remarks,  the  true  worth  and  moral 
power  of  the  press  shall  seem  to  be  less  insisted  upon  than  those 
qualities  which  appear  to  us  to  render  it  in  some  respects  the 
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most  deleterious  ingredient  of  modern  civilisation,  our  readers 
must  remember  that  the  praises  of  this  engine  have  been  repeat- 
edly proclaimed  to  all  men  by  the  press  itself,  which  seldom 
misses  an  opportunity  of  sounding  its  own  trumpet.  But  before 
we  proceed  to  take,  for  the  nonce,  the  unpopular  side  of  the 
question,  let  us  hear  what  sort  of  affirmations  are  commonly 
made  by  the  defendant's  counsel,  who  are  chargeable,  as  we  be- 
lieve, not  so  much  with  direct  misstatement  of  facts  as  with  egre- 
S'ous  special  pleading.  "  The  newspaper,"  says  Sir  Edward 
ulwer  Lytton,  "  is  the  chronicle  of  civilisation,  the  common 
reservoir  into  which  every  stream  pours  its  living  waters,"  (an 
unpleasant  idea  is  here  suggested,  but  let  it  pass,)  "  and  at 
which  every  man  may  come  and  drink.  It  is  the  newspaper 
which  gives  to  liberty  practical  life,  its  perpetual  vigilance,  its 
unwearying  activity ;  the  newspaper  is  a  daily  and  sleepless 
watchman,  which  reports  to  you  every  danger  which  menaces 
the  institutions  of  your  country,  and  its  interests  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  newspaper  informs  legislation  of  the  public  opi- 
nion, and  it  informs  the  people  of  the  acts  of  legislature ;  thus 
keeping  up  that  constant  sympathy  and  good  understanding 
between  people  and  legislators  which  conduces  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  order,  and  prevents  the  stern  necessity  for  revolution. 
The  newspaper  is  a  law-book  for  the  indolent,  a  sermon  for  the 
thoughtless,  a  library  for  the  poor."  Another  famous  English 
novelist  declares  that  "  Newspapers  are  a  link  in  the  great  chain 
of  miracles  which  prove  the  greatness  of  England."  The 
English  opium-eater,  with  more  depth  and  definiteness  of  mean- 
ing, writes, — "  Much  already  has  oeen  accomplished  (by  news- 
papers,) more  than  people  are  aware,  so  gradual  and  silent  has 
been  the  advance.  How  voiceless  is  the  growth  of  corn  I 
Watch  it  night  and  day  for  a  week,  and  you  will  never  see  ifc- 
growing ;  but  return  after  two  months,  and  you  will  find  it  all 
whitening  for  the  harvest.  Such,  and  so  imperceptible  in  the 
stages  of  their  motion,  are  the  victories  of  the  press."  Very  elo- 
quent, though  we  hope  a  little  hyperbolical,  are  the  anticipations 
of  M.  Laniartine  : — "  Before  this  century  shall  have  run  out, 
journalism  will  be  the  whole  press,  the  whole  human  thought* 
Since  that  prodigious  multiplication  art  has  given  to  speech,  to 
be  multiplied  a  thousand  fold  yet,  mankind  will  write  their  book 
day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  page  by  page.  Thoughts  will  spread 
abroad  m  the  world  with  the  rapidity  of  light— instantly  coek 
ceiyed,  instantly  written,  instantly  understood  at  the  extremities 
ot  the  earth  it  will  speed  from  pole  to  pole.  Sudden,  instant. 
burning  with  the  fervours  of  soul  which  made  it  burst  forth,  it 

no  W    ♦•  TeT  -f  the  human  worcl  in  a11  its  Plenitude,  it  will 
not  have  tune  to  ripen,  to  accumulate  into  a  book— the  book  will 
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arrive  too  late ;  the  only  book  possible  from  day  to  day  is  a  news- 
paper." May  we  be  kept  from  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to 
be  dreaded !  Finally,  and  with  as  much  eloquence  as,  and  cer- 
tainly with  more  reason  than  most  of  the  eulogists  of  the  news- 
paper, Mr.  Hunt  writes : — 

"  The  journal  gives  us  day  by  day  the  experience  of  the  world  as 
it  exists  round  about  us,  ready  to  avouch  the  truth  of  the  journalist — 
gives  us  day  by  day  and  week  by  week  the  experience  of  the  whole 
world's  doing  for  the  guidance  of  each  individual  living  man.  It  is  a 
great  mental  camera,  which  throws  a  picture  of  the  whole  world  upon 
a  single  sheet  of  paper.  But  though  a  great  teacher  and  an  all- 
powerful  instrument  of  modern  civilisation,  there  is  no  affectation  of 
greatness  about  it.  The  newspaper  is  the  familiar  of  all  men,  of  all 
degrees,  of  all  occupations.  If  it  teaches,  it  teaches  imperceptibly. 
It  has  no  pompous  gown  or  scholastic  rod  to  abash  or  to  control,  but 
prepares  itself,  and  is  admitted  freely  and  at  once,  to  a  world-wide 
Intimacy  with  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  people.  For  the  idle  it  is 
a  friendly  gossip  ;  to  the  busy  it  shows  what  business  is  on  hand ;  for 
the  politician,  it  reflects  the  feelings  of  the  party ;  for  the  holiday- 
maker,  it  talks  about  new  plays,  new  music,  and  the  last  exhibition. 
Its  ample  page  is  full  of  the  romance  of  real  life  equally  with  the  facts 
of  real  life.  The  types  that  to-day  tell  how  a  king  abdicated  or  a 
good  man  died,  tell  to-morrow  the  price  of  logwood  or  of  tallow.  As 
they  stand  side  by  side,  those  tall  columns  of  words  show  us  the  hopes 
of  the  sanguine  and  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate ;  they  hang  out 
the  lure  of  the  trader  who  would  sell  his  wares,  and  of  the  manager 
who  would  fill  his  theatre ;  shoulder  by  shoulder  are  the  reports  of 
regal  and  noble  festivities  and  lists  of  bankrupts  and  insolvents  ;  and 
in  as  many  paragraphs  we  find  linked  the  three  great  steps  of  a  gene- 
ration— the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
whilst  the  world  grows  tired  of  orators  and  weary  of  the  mimic  stage, 
it  should  be  more  and  more  faithful  in  its  reference  to  the  intellectual 
familiar  that  drops,  as  De  Tocqueville  says,  the  same  thought  into 
ten  thousand  minds  at  the  same  minute ;  or  more  attached  to  the 
friendly  broadsheet,  that  reflects  truly  and  promptly  the  changing, 
bat  ever-exciting  scenes  of  the  great  drama  of  real  life." 

Mr.  Hunt,  we  see,  wisely  rests  the  chief  value  of  the  journal 
upon  its  capacity  as  a  chronicler  of  outward  facts ;  it  is  in  this 
capacity  that  we  are  least  inclined  to  quarrel  with  it.  And  yet  the 
injury  which  has  been  done,  and  is  now  being  done,  to  the  imme- 
diate interests  of  society,  by  the  avidity  wherewith  this  chronicle, 
considered  merely  as  a  chronicle,  is  received ;  and  the  consequent 
distaste  for  sources  of  sound  and  permanently  worthy  information, 
is  scarcely  calculable.  The  newspaper  is  become  "  something  to 
all  men,  and  to  some  men  all ;"  and  the  fact  of  the  prodigious 
majority  of  those  to  whom  it  is  all,  is  one  which  we  may  rather 
lament  than  question.     Who  can  doubt  that  the  present  ominous 
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oblivion,  among  the  people,  of  truths  which  are  the  very  alpha- 
bet whereby  we  read  the  mystery  of  life,  is  chargeable,  in  con- 
nexion with  deficient  means  of  public  education,  upon  that 
"  haste  to  be  rich"  which  shall  not  be  without  its  guilt,  whether 
the  wealth  be  that  of  lucre  or  of  idle  knowledge  f  What  are 
the  characteristics  of  the  newspaper  reader,  he  to  whom  the 
newspaper  is  not  only  something  but  all  ?  Let  the  ungracious 
portraiture  be  executed  with  as  little  expense  of  our  own  spleen 
as  possible.  "You  must  have  observed,"  says  the  Spectator, 
"  that  men  who  frequent  coffee-houses  and  delight  in  news,  are 

!)leased  with  everything  that  is  matter  of  fact,  so  it  be  what  they 
lave  not  heard  before.  A  victory,  a  defeat,  are  equally  agree- 
able to  them.  The  shutting  of  a  cardinal's  mouth  pleases  them 
at  one  post,  the  opening  of  it  at  another.  They  are  glad  to  hear 
that  the  French  Court  is  removed  to  Marli,  and  are  afterwards 
delighted  with  its  return  to  Versailles.  They  read  the  advertise- 
ments with  the  same  curiosity  as  the  articles  of  public  news ;  and 
are  as  pleased  to  hear  of  a  piebald  horse  that  is  strayed  out  of  a 
field  near  Islington,  as  of  a  whole  troou  that  have  been  slain 
in  any  foreign  adventure.  In  short,  they  nave  a  relish  for  every- 
thing that  is  news,  let  the  matter  of  it  be  what  it  will ;  or,  to 
speaK  more  properly,  they  are  men  of  a  voracious  appetite,  but 
no  taste."  Ilad  the  writer  lived  in  our  day,  when  the  character- 
istics of  the  class  in  question  have  been  developed  by  an  additional 
century  of  vigorous  life,  the  sketch  would  have  borne  a  more 
bitter  air.  Indeed,  we  find  a  far  more  serious  estimate  of  the 
particular  evil  in  point  in  a  number  of  the  Freeholder,  at  a  time 
when  the  sources  of  the  infection  were  as  yet  almost  limited  to 
the  English  metropolis.  "  There  is  scarce  any  man  in  England, 
of  what  denomination  soever,  that  is  not  a  free-thinker  in  politics, 
and  hath  not  some  particular  notions  of  his  own  by  wnich  he 
distinguishes  himself  from  the  rest  of  the  community.  Our 
island,  which  was  formerly  called  a  nation  of  saints,  may  now  be 
called  a  nation  of  statesmen.  Almost  every  age,  profession,  and 
sex  among  us  has  its  favourite  set  of  ministers  and  scheme  of 
government.  Our  children  are  initiated  into  factions  before 
they  know  their  right  hand  from  their  left.  They  no  sooner 
begin  to  speak  but  Whig  and  Tory  are  the  first  words" they  learn. 
They  are  taught  in  their  infancy  to  hate  one-half  of  the  nation  ; 
and  contract  all  the  virulence  and  passion  of  party  before  they 
come  to  the  use  of  their  reason.  •  •  •  Of  all  the  ways 
and  means  by  which  this  political  humour  hath  been  propagated 
among  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  I  cannot  single  out  any  so 
prevalent  or  universal  as  the  late  constant  application  of  the 
press  to  the  publishing  of  state  matters."  Nor  do  we  lack  wit- 
nesses of  a  yet  remoter  date  to  prove  that  we  are  raising  no  new 
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alarm.  When  Dr.  John  North,  whose  life  we  quote  from,  "  was 
at  Jesus  College,  coffee  was  not  of  such  common  use  as  after- 
wards, and  coffee-houses  were  but  young.  At  that  time,  and 
long  after,  there  was  but  one,  kept  by  one  Kirk.  The  trade  of 
news  also  was  scarcely  set  up ;  for  they  had  only  the  public 
Gazette,  till  Kirk  got  a  written  New-Letter,  circulated  by  one 
Muddiman.  But  now  the  case  is  much  altered  ;  for  it  is  become 
a  custom,  after  chapel,  to  repair  to  one  or  other  of  the  coffee- 
houses, (for  there  are  divers,)  where  hours  are  spent  in  talking, 
and  less  profitable  reading  of  newspapers,  of  which  swarms  are 
continually  supplied  from  London.  And  the  scholars  are  so 
greedy  after  news  (which  is  none  of  their  business)  that  they  ne- 
glect all  for  it ;  and  it  is  become  very  rare  for  any  of  them  to 
go  directly  to  his  chamber  after  prayers,  without  doing  his 
suit  at  the  coffee-house,  which  is  a  vast  loss  of  time."  The 
strong  and  sober  muse  of  Crabbe,  dedicated  an  entire  poem  to 
this  most  unpoetical  of  subjects,  the  Sunday  paper  occupying 
a  conspicuous  figure  in  his  general  censure — 

"  No  changing  season  makes  their  number  less, 
Nor  Sunday  shines  a  Sabbath  for  the  press  ! 

Then  lo !  the  sainted  monitor  is  born, 
Whose  pious  face  some  sacred  texts  adorn : 
As  artful  sinners  cloak  the  secret  sin, 
To  vail  with  seeming  grace  the  guile  within  ; 

So  moral  essays  on  his  front  appear, 
But  all  his  carnal  business  in  the  rear ; 
The  fresh-coin'd  lie,  the  secret  whisper'd  last, 
And  all  the  gleanings  of  the  six  days  past. 

With  these  retired,  through  half  the  Sabbath-day, 

The  London  lounger  yawns  his  hours  away. 
♦  #  #  #  * 

To  you  all  readers  turn,  and  they  can  look 
Pleased  on  a  paper  who  abhor  a  book  ; 
Those  who  ne'er  deigned  their  Bible  to  peruse, 
Would  think  it  hard  to  be  denied  their  news ; 
Sinners  and  saints,  the  wisest  with  the  weak, 
Here  mingle  tastes,  and  one  amusement  seek." 

We  should  not  have  to  search  far  in  order  to  discover  other 
censures  as  strong  and  as  much  to  the  purpose  as  these  are ;  but 
these  suffice  to  shew  that  we  are  broaching  no  heresy  in  the  fore- 
going and  the  following  remarks. 

Newspaper-reading  m  excess  is  so  common  a  form  of  mental 
debauchery  that  sober  people  have  almost  forgotten  to  regard 
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it  as  an  evil.  Let  us  beg  the  attention  of  such  persons  to  an 
enumeration  of  a  few  of  the  most  startling  moral  symptoms  of 
the  present  day,  and  leave  it  for  them  to  judge  whether  we  are 
far  wrong  in  attributing  those  symptoms  mainly  to  the  inevitably 
tremendous  national  influence  (whether  for  immediate  good  or 
ill)  of  the  newspaper  press. 

Into  a  man  of  an  impatient  stomach,  we  are  divinely  assured, 
that  wisdom  shall  not  enter.  Is  there  any  more  widely  apparent 
evil  on  the  face  of  the  existing  generation  than  this  of  an  impa- 
tient stomach  ¥ — a  mental  digestion  that  rejects  all  wholesome 
nutriments,  and  perpetually  craves  excitements  which  do  but 
hasten  its  utter  destruction.  Compared  with  the  feverish  glow 
which  attends  the  continual  indulgence  of  an  impertinent  cu- 
riosity? the  gentler  warmth  accompanying  the  reception  of  noble 
knowledge  seems  frigidity  itself.  In  Swedenborg's  "  Heaven 
and  Hell"  there  is  a  curious  and  by  no  means  uninstructive  dis- 
quisition concerning  the  nature  of  the  heat  which  is  commonly 
conceived  to  pervade  the  latter.  Here  are  a  few  words  in  which 
a  sharp-sighted  man  may  discover  matter  bearing  significantly 
upon  the  present  topic  : — "  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  above 
fire,  or  infernal  heat,  is  turned  into  intense  cold  when  heat  from 
heaven  flows  in,  and  in  this  case  the  infernal  inhabitants  shiver 
like  those  who  are  seized  with  a  cold  fever,  and  they  are  likewise 
inwardly  tormented  ;  and  the  reason  of  this  is,  because  they  are 
altogether  in  opposition  to  the  Divine  principle ;  and  the  heat 
of  heaven,  which  is  Divine  love,  extinguishes  the  heat  of  hell, 
which  is  the  love  of  self,  and  with  it  the  fire  of  their  life,  whence 
comes  such  cold  and  consequent  shivering,  and  likewise  torment" 

This  popular  lust  for  news,  may  it  not  safely  be  affirmed  to  con- 
stitute one  of  the  mightiest  elements  of  our  national  decay? 
What  should  so  naturally  accompany  and  succeed  a  national 
fever  (for  with  us  the  newspaper  is  no  less)  than  a  proportioned 
national  debility  ?  Our  greatest  political  danger  lies  where  it 
is,  by  most  of  us,  the  least  suspected — namely,  in  our  self-in- 
duced weakness  and  apathy  that,  ere  long,  may  be  apt  to  seek  the 
evil  which  now  we  profess  chiefly  to  abhor.  The  powerlessness 
of  governments,  consequent  upon  the  enervated  state  of  those 
who  ought  to  constitute  the  most  worthy  portion  of  the  governed, 
confers  upon  ultra-democracy  that  false  semblance  of  vigour 
which  induces  the  most  of  us  to  worship  material  strength  wher- 
ever we  find  it.  Earnestness  is  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
the  thing  that  is  now  popularly  admired.     It  is  power,  or  the 

1)retence  and  semblance  of  power,  before  which  we  at  present 
>ow  down,  utterly  careless  as  to  whether  it  be  of  the  Devil  or 
of  God.  We  are  therefore  in  a  fair  way  to  lose  our  freedom, 
not  so  much  by  a  series  of  exhausting  blazings-forth  of  Demo- 
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eracy,  as,  miserabile  dicta,  by  a  deliberate  recurrence  to  despot- 
ism as  a  good  thing. 

Thanks,  however,  to  the  force  of  newspaper  teaching  mainly, 
the  loss  here  contemplated  would  not  be  by  any  means  so  great 
as  it  might  have  been  under  happier  preceding  circumstances. 
Our  "  liberties"  are  at  present  very  vaguely  defined  affairs  in 
the  minds  of  the  most  of  us ;  and  in  the  minds  of  many  who  enter- 
tain ideas  of  some  positiveness  upon  the  subject  it  has  become  a 
question  whether  the  particular  liberties  that  are  most  talked 
about  are  any  longer  worth  maintaining.  Religious  liberty  with 
the  majority,  means  liberty  to  be  irreligious ;  and  the  common 
notion  of  civil  liberty  seems  to  be,  that  people  shall  be  allowed 
to  be  as  vile  as  they  like,  provided  they  do  not  interfere  with 
the  same  privilege  in  others. 

The  prodigious  spread  of  a  very  superficial  knowledge,  through 
the  means  chiefly  of  the  newspaper  press,  has  called  into  exist- 
ence another  class  of  phenomena,  which,  if  they  are  less  ominous 
than  the  foregoing,  are  considerably  more  absurd.  We  mean 
the  spasmodic  efforts  which  this  generation  has  made,  and  is 
still  actively  engaged  in  making,  to  stand  upon  its  own  legs,  and 
to  be  u  original"— -efforts  which  have  led  those  who  are  or  fancy 
themselves  to  be  the  u  spirits  of  the  age,1'  into  the  queer  notion 
that  all  "  conventionalities,"  as  such,  are  baseless,  and  to  be 
abandoned  as  soon  as  possible ; — whereas,  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  a  very  strong  probability  in  favour  of  any  particular  custom 
of  manners,  or  habit  of  thought,  that,  upon  examination  of  its 
forgotten  grounds,  it  will  be  found  to  be  just  and  necessary. 
What  will  the  "  spirits  of  the  age"  do,  should  "  originality " 
itself  become  "  conventional,"  as  is  likely  enough  if  our  young 
men  "go  ahead"  much  longer  at  their  present  rate  ? 

Another  evil,  more  deep  than  obvious,  of  the  extent  to  which 
newspapers  are  read  by  tne  people,  is  the  result  upon  them  of 
the  publication  of  religious  controversies.  We  will  not  dwell 
upon  the  manifest  injury  inflicted  upon  national  religion  by  the 
mere  knowledge  of  the  divisions  by  which  it  is  afflicted — a  scan- 
dal which  of  all  others,  perhaps,  is  the  most  fatal  to  the  weak 
brethren  :  we  will  only  direct  attention  to  the  habits  of  religious 
study  which  arise  among  seriously  disposed,  but  not  religiously 
educated  persons.  When  they  desire  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  elements  of  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  the 
like,  they  do  not  begin  with  controversies  on  the  nature  of  the 
ammoniacal  combinations,  or  discussions  of  the  relative  merits 
of  the  fluxional  methods  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz ;  they  study 
accredited  elementary  text-books ;  but,  chiefly,  as  we  expect,  by 
reason  of  the  conceited  infatuation  of  their  minds  by  newspaper 
appeals  to  their  judgment  upon  religious  points  that  are  totally 
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beyond  their  powers  of  iudirment,  thev  bejzin  their  theological 
fniir-sf,  not  wirli  the.  1'ihle  and  the  simplest  and  most  authori- 
tutivo  elucidations  thereof,  hut  with  a  plunire.  -mite  at  random, 
into  co)§f.ror.t>r  **'***  on  baptismal  regeneration,  the  doctrines  of 
Miction  and  reprobation,  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Jfcc, 
making  themselves  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  denials  of  all 
Christian  truths,  before  tin -y  have  once  rem i  or  considered  any 
simple  and  fair  st.iitfjini.tnt  of  them. 

ft  would  ho  vain,  however,  here  to  attempt  even  an  enumera- 
tion of  the,  immediate  <:vils,  which  are  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the 
future  and  ultimate  result*  of  the  newspaper  press  upon  civilisa- 
tion, ff  wo  assert  that  almost  all  the  peculiar  evils  of  our  latest 
civilisation  an*,  in  part,  chargeable  upon  that  source,  the  reader 
will  not  hold  us  guilty  of  a  paradoxical  or  exaggerated  state- 
ment, when  he  calls  to  mind  the  fact,  that  the  newspaper  press 
has  constituted  by  very  much  the  most  mighty  of  the  powers 
engaged  in  giving  form  to  that,  njiifo  peculiar  phase  of  civilisation 
which  has  arisen  entirely  since  the  Revolution  of  1649, — exactly 
the  date  of  the  first  appearance  of  newspapers  in  such  numbers 
as  to  constitute  a  recognizable  element  of  our  national  life. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  fjuestion  the  excellence  of  the  ultimate 
results  intended  by  hen  von  in  all  great  movements  or  events, 
but  equally  removed  from  our  hearts  be  the  folly  of  a  large  class 
of  our  modern  optimists,  who  refuse  to  regard  evil  as  evil,  provided 
that  future  good  shall  count  of  it.  It  would  not  have  much  con- 
soled a  wise  lioruan,  in  the  Empire's  latter  days,  to  consider 
that  his  once  noble  but  then  fast  rotting  State,  might  operate,  in 
times  to  come,  as  manure,  admirable  for  the  nourishment  of  a 
world-wide  crop  of  alien  civilisations.  Nor  is  the  sorrow  with 
which  we  contemplate  the  present  and  imminent  evils,  resulting, 
mid  about  to  result,  from  the  prodigious  and  ungovernable  power 
of  a  teacher,  necessarily  ignoring  all  knowledge  besides  that 
which  will  render  its  teaching  popular,  much  diminished  by  the 
reflection,  that  the  destruction  thus  operating  at  the  core  of  our 
national  life,  may,  nay  must,  further  the  advent  of  that  last  con- 
summation, when  it  will  be  seen  by  all  that  the  good  which  God 
extracts  from  evil  does  in  no  way  relieve  the  guilt  of  evil-doers. 

In  justification  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  we  observed  at  the 
outset,  that  the  laudations  commonly  bestowed  by  the  newspaper 
press  upon  itself  are  less  frequently  false  than  they  arc  ecre- 
giously  onc-siiled.  There  are,  however,  two  or  three  widely 
circulated  affirmations  upon  the  subject  which  we  beg  to  con- 
tradict flatly.  Mr.  Hunt  repeats  a  common  thought  when  he 
says,  that,  tin*  newspaper  "is  a  mental  camera,  which  throws 
a  picture  of  the  whole  world  upon  a  single  sheet  of  paper." 
The  newspaper  is  no  such  thing;  the  picture  given  by  it  mar, 
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in  general  terms,  be  affirmed  to  be  a  very  partial  and  distorted, 
and,  in  most  respects,  false  representation  of  that  in  the  world 
which  is  least  worth  the  representing.  The  wicked,  the  noisy, 
and  the  shallow,  make  the  chief  figures  in  it.  The  truest,  the 
most  energetic  activities  find  no  record.  A  good  man  might 
die  of  sheer  despair  if  he  were  ignorant  enough  to  believe  that 
the  newspaper  fairly  represented  the  world  around  him. 

Another  preposterous  error  is  the  supposition  that  the  news- 
paper is  by  its  nature  an  instructor.  The  newspaper  may,  by 
many  accidents,  become  such  to  certain  of  its  readers ;  but,  by 
its  nature,  it  is  not  their  instructor,  it  is  their  representative. 
Each  of  these  two  offices  we  take  to  be  wholly  incompatible  with 
the  existence,  in  any  primary  sense,  of  the  other. 

The  kind  of  discredit  which  applies  to  newspapers  generally, 
from  the  fact  of  their  being,  for  the  most  part,  almost  avowedly 
the  organs  of  party,  needs  not  to  be  urged  by  us.  The  style  in 
which  they  are  often  managed,  however,  is  a  thing  less  com- 
monly known  and  considered,  though  not  less  worthy  of  remark. 
A  couple  of  amusing  anecdotes  of  the  prosperous  days  of  the 
u  Courier,"  may  serve  to  relieve  the  gravity  01  these  introductory 
considerations,  and  also  to  conclude  them.  The  following  is  from 
a  letter  of  Daniel  Stuart,  the  proprietor  : — 

"  At  this  time  a  struggle  was  going  on,  whether  the  Regent  should 
be  a  Whig  or  a  Tory,  and  important  letters  were  passing  between  his 
Royal  Highness  and  Mr.  Percival.  At  midnight  George  Spurrett, 
the  porter,  who  slept  in  the  Courier  Office,  was  knocked  up ;  a 
splendid  carriage  and  splendid  liveries  at  the  door ;  a  portly  elegant 
man,  elegantly  dressed,  wrapped  up  in  a  cloak,  presented  himself,  and 
inquired  for  Mr.  Stuart ;  for,  as  I  was  abused  in  the  newspapers  as 
the  conductor  of  the  Courier,  the  merit  of  which  belonged  wholly  to 
Mr.  Street,  I  was  the  person  inquired  for  by  strangers.  George  said 
Mr.  Stuart  lived  out  of  town ;  but  Mr.  Street,  the  editor,  lived  on  the 
Adelphi  Terrace.  A  packet  was  delivered  to  George,  and  he  was 
enjoined  to  give  it  speedily  to  Mr.  Street,  as  it  was  of  great  import- 
ance. This  was  a  copy  of  the  correspondence  between  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Mr.  Percival.  To  be  sure  of  its  being  genuine  Mr.  Street 
went  immediately  to  Mr.  Percival  to  inquire.  On  seeing  it  Mr. 
Percival  started  back,  and  exclaimed,  '  this  is  done  to  ruin  me  with 
the  Prince!  If  it  appears  in  the  Courier  nothing  will  persuade 
him  that  I  did  not  publish  it  as  an  appeal  to  the  public  against  him ! 
It  must  not  be  published !'  *  No  !'  said  Mr.  Street,  *  it  is  a  very  good 
article  for  the  paper,  and  what  will  partner  Stuart  say  if  he  hears  of 
my  suppressing  it?'  '  Well/  said  Mr.  Percival,  who  held  it  fast, 
*«orae  news  shall  be  sent  you  as  an  equivalent.'  Accordingly,  an 
official  despatch  of  the  taking  of  the  island  of  Bandy,  in  the  East 
Indies,  was  sent  the  same  day,  and  was  published  in  the  Courier  be- 
fore it  appeared  in  the  London  Gazette.     I  knew  nothing  of  this  till 
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the  evening,  when  I  dined  with  Street  at  Kilburn,  where  we  had  m 
hearty  laugh  at  these  occurrences." 

The  "  dodge*"  described  in  the  following  words  of  Mr.  Hunt 
is  a  very  amusing  individual  of  a  very  common  species  : — 

u  A  great  feature  of  the  Courier  was  its  second  editions.  These, 
during  those  days  of  excitement,  the  public  were  never  allowed  to 
forget.  Men  with  horns  ran  down  the  streets,  making  a  '  most 
hideous  music,'  and  shouting  between  each  blast,  '  News,  news,  great 
news,  Courier — Courier,  great  news,  great  news — second  edition.' 
Two  or  throe  strong  lunged  fellows  would  at  times  be  within  hearing 
at  once,  and  no  one  could  avoid  noticing  the  fact.  The  stock  of  pajtere 
each  carried  with  him  usually  found  a  ready  sale,  and  then  the  office 
was  resorted  to  for  more.  A  story  has  been  told  to  show  how  these 
second  editions  were  sometimes  made.  The  editor  must  have  a  second 
edition,  and  news  must  be  found  to  make  it.  The  account  of  Belli  ngham's 
murderous  act  was,  of  course,  a  great  card  for  the  papers.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  had  been  issued  with  all  that  could  be  got  together, 
but  the  public  appetite  being  satisfied  the  demand  fell ;  when  suddenly 
the  town  was  disturbed  by  the  horns,  and  voices,  and  the  hurrying 
feet  of  the  newsmen,  who  bellowed  out,  k  Third  edition,  third  edition 
— Courier,  Courier — Bellingham,  Bellingham — late  news,  late  news.' 
The  papers  were  sold  rapidly,  and  on  went  the  successful  hawkers  to 
find  new  customers.  As  the  third  edition  was  greedily  searched  for  the 
additional  intelligence,  each  reader  was  gratified  with  the  important 
paragraph — '  We  stop  the  press  to  announce,  that  the  sanguinary 
villain,  Bellingham,  has  refused  to  be  shaved  ! !'" 

Let  us  now  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  principal  events  detailed 
in  Mr.  Hunt's  "  Contributions  towards  a  History  of  Newspapers 
and  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press." 

When  the  reign  of  James  the  First  was  drawing  to  a  close ; 
when  Ben  Jonson  was  poet  laureate,  and  the  personal  friends 
of  Shakspeare  were  lamenting  his  then  recent  death;  when 
Cromwell  was  trading  as  a  brewer  at  Huntingdon ;  when  Milton 
was  a  youth  of  sixteen,  trying  his  pen  at  Latin  verse ;  and 
Hampden  a  quiet  country  gentleman  in  Buckinghamshire,  the 
first  English  newspaper  was  published  in  London.  Prior  to 
this  time  many  pamphlets  and  sheets  headed  by  the  word 
"  Newes"  had  appeared,  but  they  consisted  generally  of  iso- 
lated accounts  of  some  notable  incidents,  a  great  battle,  the 
burning  of  a  mansion,  or  the  spread  of  an  epidemic,  and 
were  irregularly  issued  ;  whereas  "  The  Weekelv  Newes,"  as  its 
name  indicates,  appeared  at  regular  and  stated  intervals.  Its 
projectors  were  Nathaniel  Butter,  Nicholas  Bourne,  Thomas 
Archer,  Nathaniel  Newberry,  William  Sheffard,  Bartholomew 
Downcs,  and  Edward  Allde.  Nathaniel  Butter,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  the  principal  author,  the  rest  having  been  subonli- 
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Hate  writers,  or  merely  publishers.  Butter  claims  the  merit 
neither  of  striking  originality  of  plan  nor  literary  genius.  All 
that  he  did  was  to  produce  a  certain  limited  amount  of  connected 
and  regular  news,  and  to  persevere  boldly  in  his  purpose.  Com- 
mencing in  1622,  his  name  is  found  in  connexion  with  newspapers 
as  late  as  1 640. 

Some  years  before  the  appearance  of  the  "  Weekely  Newes," 
Butter  had  been  a  news-writer,  or  writer  of  news  to  private 
country  gentlemen  ;  for  it  was  customary  with  such  as  could 
afford  this  luxury  to  have  people  in  their  employ  to  furnish 
them  with  intelligence  from  London.  It  at  length  occurred  to 
Batter  that  he  might  extend  his  business,  and  make  it  more 
lucrative,  by  printing  his  sheets ;  and  with  this  view  he  started 
his  first  paper  on  the  23d  of  May  1622.  Like  most  projectors, 
he  gained  little  more  than  the  honour  of  his  invention,  leaving 
the  harvest  of  his  profit  to  his  successors.  His  paper  was 
laughed  at  by  wits,  and  ill  supported  by  the  public.  From  Ben 
Jonson's  comedy  of  "  The  Staple  of  News,"  wherein  the  novel 
speculation  is  bitterly  ridiculed,  we  probably  discover  the  tem- 
per in  which  Butter's  productions  were  generally  regarded  ;  and 
it  would  seem,  from  this  and  other  sources  of  cotemporary  infor- 
mation, that  the  father  of  journalists  must  have  been  endowed 
with  no  common  resolution  to  continue  his  pnrpose  in  the  face 
of  the  storm  of  raillery*  and  in  spite  of  the  yet  more  distressing 
indifference  by  which  his  efforts  continued  to  be  acknowledged. 
The  four  places  to  which  the  Editor,  in  Ben  Jonson's  comedy, 
is  supposed  to  send  emissaries  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  news, 
are  the  Court,  Old  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, — where  citizens  are 
spoken  of  as  walking  the  aisles  and  discussing  their  own  and 
other  people's  affairs, — the  Exchange,  and  lastly,  Westminster 
Hall ;  spots  which  would  afford  little  profit  to  the  news-seeker 
of  the  present  day.  We  find,  however,  that  at  the  period  in 
question,  the  middle  aisle  of  St.  Paul's  supplied,  not  only  news, 
hut  a  news-writer,  who  came  forth  from  a  band  of  "  broken 
ancients,  lieutenants,"  &c,  who  had  served  in  the  wars  in  the 
low  countries,  and  now  habitually  met  in  the  Cathedral  to  talk 
over  their  past  exploits. 

The  first  French  newspaper  appeared  ten  years  after  Butter's 
u  Weekely  Newes."  It  was  published  under  the  immediate 
patronage  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  under  the  direction  of 
Theophrastus  Renadaut,  a  medical  man.  Its  title  was  "  La 
Gazette  de  France."  Some  writers  have  tried  to  prove  that 
other  nations  had  established  newspapers  before  either  France 
or  England,  but  it  seems  now  to  be  a  clearly  established  fact, 
that  Nathaniel  Butter  was  the  true  inventor  of  them.  The 
names  of  papers  referred  to,  as  anterior  to  the  "  Weekely  Newes," 
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all  prove  to  be  those  of  irregular  pamphlets,  such  as  we  have 
already  described  as  existing  in  England  previous  to  the  year 
1622.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  may  have  had  issues  of  this 
kind,  aud  certainly  had  written  public  proclamations  of  recent 
events  ;  but  no  regularly  numbered  and  continuous  paper  can  be 
produced  to  take  from  Butter  the  honour  of  his  invention.  In- 
numerable writers  have  been  misled  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  who,  in 
the  Life  of  Ruddiman,  enters  upon  the  subject  of  journalism 
and  the  origin  of  newspapers.  He  states  the  first  newspaper  to 
have  been  "  The  English  Mercuric,"  which  was  published  in 
I088,  and  thus  ascribes  "  to  the  sagacity  of  Elizabeth  and  wis- 
dom of  Burleigh"  the  honour  that  is  due  to  Butter.  This  error 
was  first  corrected  by  the  learned  bibliographer  Mr.  Watts,  of 
the  British  Museum,  who  pointed  out  the  comparative  modern- 
ness  of  the  paper  and  tvpe  of  the  "  English  Mercurie,"  and  in 
other  ways  fully  proved  the  supposed  antiquity  to  be  a  glaring 
forgen'. 

The  following  extract  from  his  u  Letter  to  Antonio  Panizzi, 
Es«|„  &c.j  of  the  British  Museum,"  will  interest  our  readers,  not 
many  of  whom  are  likely  to  have  seen  that  curious  piece  of 
bibliographical  research. 

"  Mr.  Nichols,  who,  in  1 704,  had  transferred  the  substance  of  Mr. 
Chalmers*  statement  to  the  pages  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  after* 
wards  incorporated  it.  with  an  encomium  011  the  sagacity  of  the  dis- 
coverer, in  the  elaborate  account  of  early  newspapers  drawn  up  by 
himself  with  the  assistance  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Ayscough,  and  form- 
ing part  of  the  fourth  volume  of  his  literarv  anecdotes.  Mr.  D'Israeli, 
who.  in  the  early  editions  of  his  Curiosities  of  Literature,  had  given 
an  article  on  the  origin  of  newspapers,  in  which  no  allusion  was  made 
to  the  Knglish  Mercury,  ins^rud  an  account  of  the  alleged  discovery, 
in  subsequent  editions,  almost  in  the  words  of  Chalmers.  An  inde- 
pendent account,  not  taken  from  the  Life  of  Ruddiman.  but  evidently 
trom  a  tresh  examination  of  the  Mercurv  itself,  appeared  in  the  A  Con- 
cise History  of  Ancient  Institutions,  ic,  abridged  and  translated 
trom  Protestor  Beckmanii.  with  \arious  important  additions,'  pub- 
lished at  London,  in  two  volumes,  in  1m>3.    From  these  authorities, 
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on  origins  and  inventions  it  has  generally  found  a  place.  Even  the 
circulation  given  to  the  statement  by  these  channels  is,  however,  in- 
ferior, in  all  probability,  to  that  it  has  obtained  by  means  of  news* 
papers  and  miscellaneous  periodicals,  such  as  Hone's  Year-Book,  the 
Saturday  Magazine,  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal,  &c,  &c.  For 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  it  has  formed  a  regular  standard  article 
of  curious  information,  and  by  constant  repetition,  in  and  out  of 
season,  has  been  familiar  to  almost  every  desultory  reader  throughout 
the  kingdom. 

"  There  could  hardly,  in  fact,  be  any  circumstance  in  literary  his- 
tory apparently  established  on  a  firmer  foundation  than  this.  A 
statement  originally  made  by  a  respectable  authority,  and  repeated 
by  so  many  others,  was  supported  by  reference  to  a  document  pre- 
served, not  in  a  private  library  or  one  difficult  of  access,  but  in  the 
most  public,  the  most  easily  accessible,  the  most  universally  frequent- 
ed collection  in  the  capital.  Any  doubt  or  suspicion  that  might  arise 
could  be  confirmed  or  dispelled  at  once  by  applying  for  the  volume, 
which  was  daily  within  call  of  hundreds  of  literary  men  both  English 
and  Foreign. 

"  This  document,  on  which  for  nearly  half  a  century  so  important 
a  statement  has  rested  undisturbed  and  unchallenged,  is,  however,  in 
reality,  of  so  very  questionable  a  character,  that  to  see  it  was  to  sus- 
pect it,  to  examine  it  was  to  detect.  On  the  4th  instant  I  was  in- 
duced to  refer  to  the  'English  Mercurie*  by  a  consideration  respect- 
ing it  suggested  in  the  article  '  Armada*  in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia. 
It  is  there  pointed  out,  '  that  as  the  Numbers  of  the  Mercury  in  the 
Museum  are  marked  as  Nos.  50,  51,  and  54,  in  the  corner  of  the 
margin,  we  are  to  conclude  that  such  publications  had  occasionally 
been  resorted  to  at  critical  times  much  anterior  to  the  event  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.'  It  struck  me  that  the  marginal  numbers  referred 
to  might  be  merely  added  in  manuscript  in  order  to  facilitate  refer- 
ence. On  the  book  being  brought,  I  had  not  examined  it  two 
minutes,  before,  to  my  surprise,  1  was  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
whole  was  a  forgery.  1  handed  it  to  Mr.  Jones,  my  colleague  in  the 
library  at  the  Museum,  and  he  immediately  arrived  at  a  similar  con- 
elusion.  At  that  instant  you,  my  dear  Sir,  came  up,  and  I  put  the 
volume  into  your  hands,  with  an  inquiry  whether  you  thought  that 
the  printing  was  executed  in  1588.  After  a  moment's  examination, 
you  unhesitatingly  declared  it  impossible.  1  pointed  out  the  other 
marks  of  unauthenticity  that  I  had  detected,  your  hasty  inspection  sup- 
plied still  others,  and  the  unaccountably  successful  imposition  of  fifty 
years  was  shattered  to  fragments  in  hwe  minutes.  Not  a  single  indi- 
vidual of  many  who  have  since  examined  the  '  English  Mercurie9 
has  imagined  that  the  date  of  1588  could  at  all  be  supported." 

In  1740  an  attempt  was  made  to  prove  that  the  Romans  (to 
whom  printing  was  unknown)  were  the  originators  of  newspapers, 
and  in  support  of  this  proposition,  extracts  are  given  from  the 
a  Acta  diurna,"  containing  notices  of  public  ceremonies,  trials, 
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liirf  hs9  deaths,  &c. :  1>nt  such  records  are  to  be  found  in  the  his- 
tories of  every  civilized  people,  and  the  "  Acta  diurna"'  were 
munil'estly  rather  public  proclamations  of  important  occurrences, 
titan  newspapers.  Venetian  papers,  written  during  the  Turkish 
wars,  and  preserved  in  the  library  of  Florence,  have  been  also 
minted  out  as  newspapers  of  earlier  date  than  the  "  Wcekely 
I  ewes  ;M  but  these,  like  the  "  Acta  diurna,"  were  public  pro- 
clamations, and  were  not  circulated,  but  read  to  an  audience, 
who  paid  a  small  coin,  called  "  gazetta,"  for  admission  ; — hence 
the  word  "  gazette"  as  applied  to  newspapers. 

The  writers  of  the  i%  \\  eekelv  Newes/'  who,  in  common  with 
other  authors,  were  under  severe  censorship,  seem  not  to  have 
dared  to  meddle  with  home  affairs.  They  merely  gave  such 
foreign  intelligence  as  reached  them  through  travellers,  or 
chance  correspondence  with  other  countries. 

From  the  time  of  (i  men  berg  to  that  of  the  Reformation,  the 
pivvi  wa>  under  the  strict  censorship  of  the  Popes,  who,  from  the 
beginning,  laid  claim  to  the  same  authority  over  printed  books 
a<  they  had  teruvrly  ;v><e>>e.l  over  manuscripts.  The  Refor- 
mation wa>  ri-.c  vMiin1  of  the  tirs:  apj»earance  of  a  mure  unshackled 
l'tvia:u'.v  :  :■:*  ::.n\  each  si.ie  :  ut  forth  its  arguments  in  spite  of 
tie  ether,  a::  I  ::..•"..  ,.«e::i-;  a^aki-ned  to  a  hitherto  unheard  of 
f.:\".e>:  c*  tho  >;:'.  \v:  .:  U,!:^!vr:.  real  ea^eriv  the  contro- 
wrva!  \\  .\>  a-  a  ;  a::  .  h".tt<  :h.i:  a: : -„  ;i-.-.l :  and  these  of  course 
ivv-.v.ivv'.  .:•.  •*■*•:■..::■■.  :j  :!  .  ■■ul.ir  .k^iani  for  them.  For 
M.rv  •..  .:■•.  a  ^v:*:.-v\  a:':.r  :l.r  ;. ■.•■•■':::■. n  «  f  printing,  the  books 
ra,'  x  o:  uvrv  a'.--  .  ■>:  cx^-ash ■:'.;-*  :hv ■!»  -gicai! :  but  comparative 
!:'*■•  i\      :*  ■■.,  "m"1  .  :  .v  ^•-".vi.  a:*..:  a  ti-j-v  want  having  been 
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and  others  before  the  Star  Chamber  in  lf>8 8,  referred  to  the 
fart,  that  "Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  her  great  wisdom, 
had  issued  proclamations  that  no  pamphlets  or  treatises  should 
be  put  in  print  but  such  as  should  be  first  seen  and  allowed ; 
and  further,  lest  that  were  not  sufficient,  she  ordained  that  no 
printing  should  be  used  anywhere  but  in  London,  Oxford,  or 
Cambridge.  Notwithstanding,  all  this  served  not,"  continues 
this  legal  authority,  u  but  they  would  print  in  corners,  and 
spread  abroad  things  imprinted;  wherefore,  Her  Majesty  set 
forth  a  proclamation  in  anno  2.3  (of  her  reign)  that  all  lirownist 
books,  and  such  other  seditious  books,  should  be  suppressed  and 
burned."  Still  the  obnoxious  publications  appeared,  and  another 
proclamation  was  fulminated  against  "  the  new  seditious  and  in- 
famous libels  spread  abroad/*  That  not  sufficing.  Sir  Kichard 
Knightley  was  selected  for  prosecution,  as  an  example. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Star  Chamber  to  crush  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  its  strength  grew  rapidly,  and  the  relish  of 
the  people  for  free  publications  constantly  increased  with  oppo- 
sition. The  Star  Chaml>er  continued  to  exercise  a  most  tyran- 
nical and  barbarous  power  over  the  writers  of  all  books,  pamph- 
lets, and  newspapers,  till  the  year  1641,  when  King  Charles  was 
inijtortuned  by  his  parliament,  on  occasion  of  an  application  tor 
pecuniar}'  aid,  to  abolish  it  altogether.  The  principal  instigator 
of  this  request  was  Mr.  Prynn,  formerly  a  persecuted  author, 
but  now  member  for  Newport.  He  had  lo>t  both  his  ears,  and 
had  undergone  many  other  indignities,  on  account  of  his  work 
against  actors  and  acting,  which,  though  it  was  proved  to  have 
been  in  the  press  before  the  Queen  Henrietta  had  taken  part  in 
a  tnasoue  at  court,  was  considered  to  have  been  intended  to  throw 
discredit  on  Her  Majesty  for  joining  in  such  amusements.  As 
soon  as  Prynn  obtained  political  importance,  he  remembered  his 
persecution,  and  gladly  hel[»ed  to  put  down  a  grievance  under 
which  he  had  suffered  so  severely.  No  srioner  was  the  Star 
Chamber  abolished,  than  the  newspapers  quitted  their  old  re- 
serve, and  dealt  freely  in  English  news.  1  he  parliament  itself 
published  daily  reports  of  its  proceedings,  under  the  name  of 
u  Diurnal  Occurrences  in  Parliament,"  These  were  continued 
from  1641  till  the  Restoration,  when  Charles  the  Second  imme- 
diately put  a  stop  to  a  custom  so  incompatible  with  any  form  of 
despotism. 

From  1640  till  the  Restoration,  nearly  30.000  journals,  pam- 
phlets, and  papers  were  published.  The  press  seemed  so  to  de- 
light in  its  new  freedom,  that  it  could  not  produce  fast  enough 
to  satisfy  itself  and  its  patrons.  Mr.  Thomasson.  who  lived 
daring  the  Parliamentary  Wars,  collected  all  these  publications. 
It  is  well  known  how  Charles  the  First  was  to  hare  purchased 
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this  collection,  but  was  prevented  by  his  death  ;  that  Charles  the 
Second  refused  to  carry  out  his  father  s  intention ;  and  that 
after  passing  through  various  hands,  they  were  at  last  bought 
by  George  the  Third,  and  presented  to  the  British  Museum, 
where  they  now  are. 

During  the  Civil  Wars,  each  armv  is  said  to  have  carried 
printing  apparatus  in  its  baggage ;  and  newspapers,  under  va- 
rious names,  generally  Mercuries,  were  sent  forth  at  every  new 
event.  The  following  are  the  titles  belonging  to  some  of  the 
party  papers  of  these  times  : — "  Mercurius  Fumigosus,"  "  Mer- 
curius  Yeridieus,"  "  Mercurius  Pragmaticus,"  "  Mercurius 
Rusticus,"  u  Mercurius  Politicus,"  and  "  Mercurius  Aulicas." 

The  Long  Parliament  had  made  strenuous  but  ineffectual 
efforts  to  check  the  rising  power  of  the  press,  soon  after  its  own 
published  reports  had  shewn  the  way  to  freedom.  A  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  in  February  1040,  to 
consider  and  examine  all  abuses  of  printing.  licensing,  import- 
ing, and  suppressing  books  of  all  sorts  ;  and  in  May  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  a  Committee  was  formed  to  consider  the  printing 
of  speeches.  The  members  of  the  Long  Parliament  had  been 
somewhat  freely  spoken  of;  and  though  they  were  willing  to 
publish  their  doings,  they  were  readv  to  take  alarm  at  the  first 
sign  of  these  reports  being  roughly  handled.  Sir  Edward 
Dering  was  expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  vote  of 
that  Assembly,  for  printing  his  own  speeches.  His  publications 
were  sentenced  to  be  burned  in  Westminster,  Smith  field,  and 
Cheapside,  by  the  common  hangman ;  and  Sir  Edward  was 
cited  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  Commons,  where,  kneeling,  he 
received  sentence  of  imprisonment  in  the  tower.  Several  such 
instances  occur ;  yet,  from  time  to  time,  opinions  were  boldly 
uttered  ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  press  was  preparing  itself 
gradually  for  the  great  emancipation  which  was  awaiting  it.  In 
vain  did  the  House  of  Commons  thunder  forth  its  orders  "  for 
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such  as  had  already  been  printed  ?"  or  ordain,  "  that  the  bool 
enjoining  and  tolerating  sports  on  the  Lord's  day,  should  be  forth- 
with burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman  in  Cheapside, 
and  other  usual  places;"  the  controversial  books  still  appeared, 
and  increased  in  number ;  for  each  one  that  was  crushed,  many 
succeeded.  And  in  the  course  of  a  month,  another  longer  and 
more  formal  decree  was  published,  in  which  the  authorities  com- 
plain of  private  printing-presses  sending  forth  "  false,  forged, 
icandellous,  libellous,  seditious  papers,  pamphlets,  and  bcxJks," 
in  such  number  that  '<  no  industry  could  be  sufficient  to  disco- 
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Ter  and  bring  to  punishment  all  the  several  abounding  delin- 
gnents/'1  The  decree  proceeds  to  give  sundry  rules  for  the 
licensing  of  speeches,  books,  pamphlets,  &c.  But  the  lawgivers 
alone  were  fettered  by  their  law,  and  their  adversaries  continued 
their  unlicensed  war  of  words  as  before.  John  Milton  now 
took  up  the  defence  of  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  and  it  was  by 
its  last  enactment  that  the  Parliament  brought  upon  themselves 
this  formidable  adversary. 

In  the  Areopagitica,  Milton  exerted  all  his  powers  in  advo- 
cating the  side  of  liberty. 

"  Books,"  said  he,  "  are  not  absolutely  dead  things,  but  do  con- 
tain a  progeny  of  life  in  them,  to  be  as  active  as  that  soul  was  whose 
progeny  they  are ;  nay,  fchey  do  preserve,  as  in  a  vial,  the  purest 
efficacy  and  extraction  of  that  living  intellect  that  bred  them.  I 
know  they  are  as  lively,  and  as  vigorously  productive  as  those  fabu- 
lous dragon's  teeth  ;  and  being  sown  up  and  down,  may  chance  to 
bring  up  armed  men.  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  unless  wariness 
be  used,  as  good  almost  kill  a  man  as  kill  a  book.  Who  kills  a  man, 
kills  a  reasonable  creature — God's  image;  but  he  who  destroys  a 
good  book,  destroys  reason  itself,  kills  the  image  of  God,  as  it  were, 
in  the  eye.  Many  a  man  lives  a  burden  to  the  earth  :  but  a  good 
book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master-spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured 
up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life.  It  is  true,  no  age  can  restore  a 
life,  whereof,  perhaps,  there  is  no  great  loss ;  and  revolutions  of  ages 
do  not  oft  recover  the  loss  of  a  rejected  truth,  for  the  want  of  which 
whole  nations  fare  the  worse.  We  should  be  wary,  therefore,  what 
persecutions  we  raise  against  the  living  labours  of  public  men ;  how 
we  spill  that  seasoned  life  of  man,  preserved  and  stored  up  in  books, 
since  we  see  a  kind  of  homicide  may  be  thus  committed,  sometimes  a 
martyrdom ;  and  if  it  extend  to  the  whole  impression,  a  kind  of  mas- 
sacre, whereof  the  execution  ends,  not  in  the  slaying  of  an  elemental 
life,  but  strikes  at  the  ethereal  and  fifth  essence,  the  breath  of  reason 
itself;  slaysan  immortality,  rather  than  a  life." 

He  afterwards  speaks  of  the  impracticability  of  suppressing 
thought. 

"  If  we  think  to  regulate  printing,  thereby  to  rectify  manners,  we 
must  regulate  all  recreations  and  pastimes,  all  that  is  delightful  to 
man.  No  music  must  be  heard,  no  song  be  set  or  sung,  but  what  is 
grave  and  done.  There  must  be  licensing  dancers,  that  no  motion  or 
deportment  be  taught  our  youth,  but  what,  by  their  allowance,  shall 
be  thought  honest;  for  such  Plato  was  provided  of.  It  will  ask 
more  than  the  work  of  twenty  licensers  to  examine  all  the  lutes,  the 
violins,  and  the  guitars  in  every  house ;  but  they  must  not  be  suffered 
to  prattle  as  they  do,  but  be  licensed  what  they  may  say.  And  who 
shall  silence  all  the  airs  and  madrigals  that  whisper  softness  in  cham- 
bers f  The  windows  also  and  the  balconies  must  be  thought  on  ;  these 
are  shrewd  books  and  dangerous  frontispieces  set  to  sale ;  who  shall 
prohibit  them— shall  twenty  licensers?    The  villages  also  must  have 
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their  visitors  to  inquire  what  lectures  the  bagpipe  and  the  rebec 
road.-*,  even  to  the  ballatry  and  the  gamut  of  every  municipal  tiddler; 
for  these  are  the  countryman's  Arcadias  and  his  Monte  Mayors." 

Milton  then  proceeds  to  point  out  the  inefficacy  of  the  at- 
tempts which  have  already  been  made  to  check  the  publishing 
of  unlicensed  works ;  and  a  few  pages  afterwards  tells  to  the 
Parliament  what  he  saw  and  thought  in  Italy. 

"  And  lest  some  should  i>ersuade  ye,  Lords  and  Commons,  that 
these  arguments,  and  learned  men's  discouragement  at  this  your 
order  are  mere  flourishes,  and  not  real,  I  could  recount  what  I  have 
seen  and  heard  in  other  countries,  where  this  kind  of  inquisition 
tyrannizes ;  when  I  have  sat  among  their  learned  men  (for  that  honour 
I  had)  and  been  counted  happy  to  be  born  in  a  place  of  such  philoso- 
phic freedom  as  England  was,  while  themselves  did  nothing  but  be- 
moan the  servile  condition  into  which  learning  amongst  them  was 
brought ;  that  this  was  it  which  had  damped  the  glory  of  Italian 
wits — that  nothing  had  been  there  written  now  these  many  years  but 
flattery  and  fustian. 

u  There  it  was  that  I  found  Galileo,  grown  old,  a  prisoner  to  the 
Inquisition,  for  thinking  in  astronomy  otherwise  than  the  Franciscan 
and  Dominican  licensers  thought.  And  though  I  knew  that  England 
was  then  groaning  loudest  under  the  prelatical  yoke,  nevertheless  I 
took  it  as  a  pledge  of  future  happiness,  that  other  nations  were  so 
persuaded  of  her  liberty." 

Almost  immediately  after  this  address  of  Milton  to  the  par- 
liament, the  whole  nation  was  in  arms,  and  the  press  was  left 
in  perfect  liberty,  while  both  parties  were  struggling  for  the 
mastery.  General  Fairfax,  on  his  arrival  with  his  army  in 
London,  made  an  attempt  to  bring  the  press  into  its  ancient 
trammels.  He  applied  to  the  parliament  for  assistance  in  this 
undertaking.  Mr.  Mabbot  at  his  request  was  appointed  licen- 
ser, and  a  committee  was  ordered  to  sit  every  day,  with  a  large 
sum  of  money  at  its  disposal,  for  the  reward  of  those  who  should 
bring  about  convictions. 

All  these  measures  were  of  small  avail ;  and  the  press  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  practical,  if  not  nominal  freedom,  during  the 
Protectorate. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  liberty  of  the 
press  was  again  thrown  back.  The  king  resented  the  first  free 
discussion  of  public  affairs,  by  putting  down  the  "Mercurius 
Politic  us,"  and  appointing  two  persons,  named  Muddiman  and 
Gibbs,  to  publish  news  every  Monday  and  Thursday*  It  was 
soon  afterwards  forbidden  to  publish  the  proceedings  of  the 
parliament;  and  a  law  was  passed  placing  all  publications  under 
the  censorship  of  a  licenser.  Another  law  arranged  all  subjects 
for  discussion  under  various  heads,  and  appointed  a  licenser  to 
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superintend  each.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Bishop 
of  London  superintended  all  works  of  theology;  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  all  legal  books;  the  Secretary  of  btate,  histories 
and  political  writings,  &c.  Printing-presses  were  allowed  to  be 
established  only  at  London,  York,  and  the  seats  of  the  two  uni- 
versities :  other  presses  were  ordered  to  be  seized ;  and  unlaw- 
ful writers  were  made  amenable  to  a  court  over  which  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London  presided. 

Political  writings  thus  shackled,  gave  place,  in  great  measure, 
to  licentious  poetry ;  and  all  purity  seemed  to  be,  for  a  time, 
forgotten.  It  was,  however,  still  found  necessary  to  supply  the 
people  with  newspapers,  and  Roger  LTEstrange,  a  fine  scholar, 
who  had  long  been  devoted  to  the  Royal  cause,  was  appointed 
licenser  and  journalist.  L'Estrange  had  suffered  much  during 
the  Protectorate,  having  languished  for  four  years  in  prison  in 
constant  dread  of  death,  and  was  in  a  state  of  great  poverty  when 
Charles  rewarded  his  services  by  appointing  Iiim  to  the  conduct 
of  the  newspaper.  L'Estrange  snowed  himself  quite  equal 
to  his  post,  and  conducted  his  Paper,  which  he  called  "  The  In- 
telligencer," in  a  manner  that  raised  the  whole  style  and  charac- 
ter of  these  publications.  The  first  number  of  "  The  Intelli- 
gencer" appeared  on  the  1st  of  August  1663  :  It  was  continued 
till  January  the  9th,  1665,  when  L'Estrange  laid  it  down  to 
commence  the  "London  Gazette,"  which  still  exists  as  the 
vehicle  of  the  bankrupt  lists  and  official  reports.  The  first 
number  was  printed  in  the  following  September.  In  1679, 
L'Estrange  set  up  another  paper,  called  the  "  Observator," 
which  ho  continued  for  eight  years.     His  biographer  does  not 

S"ve  us  the  names  of  all  the  other  papers  in  which  he  wrote, 
ough  he  seems  to  have  been  a  busy  author  for  several  years 
after  the  discontinuance  of  the  Observator.     He  was  knighted 
in  James  the  Seconds  reign,  and  died  at  the  age  of  87  in  1704. 
During  the  censorship  of  L'Estrange,  occurred  the  famous  trial 
of  Twyn.     Mr.  Hunt  gives  us  the  following  account  of  it : — 

"On  an  October  night  in  1663,  the  licenser  L'Estrange,  having 
received  secret  information,  set  out  on  a  search  for  illegal  publica- 
tions. He  had  with  him  a  party  of  assistants,  which  included  four 
persons,  named  Dickinson,  Mabb,  Wickham,  and  Storey.  These 
men  were  called  up  after  midnight,  and  made  their  way,  by  L'Es- 
traoge's  directions,  to  Cloth  Fair.  This  had  been  Milton's  hiding 
place  when  he  had  '  fallen  on  evil  days,'  and  here  now  lived  another 
heterodox  thinker — a  printer,  named  John  Twyn,  whose  press  had 
been  betrayed  Id  the  authorities  as  one  whence  illegal  thoughts  were 
spread.  When  called  on  afterwards  to  give  evidence  as  to  what  had 
happened,  Wickham  described  how  he  had  met  Air.  L'Estrange  near 
Twyn's  house,  and  how  '  they  knocked  at  least  half  an  hour  before 
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they  got  in,'  and  how  they  listened  and  '  heard  some  papers  tumbling 
down,  and  henrd  u  rait  ling  above  before  they  went  up.'  The  door 
being  opened  by  its  unfortunate  owner,  Wickham  was  posted  at  ihe 
back  ilnor,  whilst  another  stood  in  the  front,  and  the  rest  of  the 
searchers  wont  over  [lie  premises.  Efforts  had  been  made  to  destroy 
the  off. -ruling  sheets ;  the  type  had  been  broken  up,  and  a  portion  of 
the  pnl  ilka  I  ions  hud  been  thrown  into  the  next  house.  Enough, 
however,  was  found  to  supj>ort  a  charge.  Twyn's  apprentice  was 
pin  into  ilu:  witness-box  to  give  evidence  against  his  master,  and  the 
judges  were  ready  to  eoineide  with  Mr.  Sergeant  Morton,  who  ap- 
jttiirei]  for  the  Crown,  anil  declared  Twyn's  offence  to  be  treason. 
The  obnoxious  book  repeated  the  arguments  often  urged  during  the 
Commonwealth,  'thai  the  execution  of  judgment  and  justice  is  ns 
well  the  people's  as  the  magistrate's  duty;  and  if  the  magistrates 
pervert  judgment,  the  people  arc  bound  by  the  law  of  God  to  exe- 
cute judgment  without  them,  and  upon  them.'  In  his  defence  Twyn 
said,  that  be  had  certainly  printed  the  sheets  ;  he  '  thought  it  was 
mettlesome  stuff,  but  knew  no  hurt  in  it;'  that  the  copy  hud  been 
brought  to  him  by  one,  Calvert's  in  aid -servant,  and  that  he  had  got 
•lit  shillings  by  printing  it.  He  pleaded,  moreover,  in  excuse,  that  he 
was  pour,  ami  bad  a  family  dependent  on  bis  labour  for  their  bread. 
Such  replies  were  vain,  and  the  jury  found  him  guilty. 

■"  1  humbly  beg  mercy  ;'  cried  Twyn,  when  this  terrible  word 
was  pronounced,  '  I  humbly  beg  mercy  ;  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  have 
three  small  children  ;  I  never  read  a  word  of  it.' 

"  •  I'll  tell  yon  what  you  shall  do,'  replied  tJic  Chief-Justice  Hyde, 
to  whom  ibis  plea  for  clemency  was  addressed,  '  ask  mercy  of  them 
that  can  give  it,  that  is,  of  God  and  the  king.' 

"  ■  1  humbly  beseech  you  to  intercede  with  his  majesty  for  mercy,' 
pilvoiisly  exclaimed  the  condemned  printer. 

"'Tilt  him  up,  executioner,'  was  the  only  reply;  and  Hyde  pro- 
ceeded to  pronounce  sentence.  To  read  this  sentence  in  the  record 
nt  tin-  trial  makes  the  blood  run  cold.  '  I  speak  it  from  my  soul,' 
said  tin-  sycophant  Chief- Justice,  'I  think  we  have  Ihe  greatest 
happiness  in  the  world  in  enjoying  what  we  do,  under  a  good  and 
gnu-ions  king.  Yet  you,  Twyn,  in  the  rancour  of  your  heart,  thus 
In  abuse  him.  deserve  no  mercy !'  After  some  further  expressions  of 
loyalty,  and  a  declaration  that  it  was  high  time  an  example  should  be 
trnul.-  to  ilt'irr  those  who  would  avow  killing  of  kings,  ho  ordered  that 
I  n\  n  should  lie  drawn  u|mhi  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of  execution  j  that 
In-  he  bunged  by  the  neck,  and,  being  alive,  that  he  should  be  cut  down, 
ami  I  mt  his  body  should  he  mutilated  inn  way  which  decency  now 
liirlmlH  the  very  mention  of;  that  his  entrails  should  afterwards  bo 
taken  twt— ■  and  you  still  living,  the  same  to  be  burnt  before  your 
» *"md  to  be  cut  off,  nud  your  head  and  quarters  to  be  d»- 
e  pleasure  of  the  Kings  Majesty.' 
'*   (""Ml*  your  Lordship,'  again  cried  Twyn,  in  his 

l  "ilier  my  condition,  and  to  intercede  for  me." 
1  not  intercede,'  replied  the  judge,  'for  my  own  rather, 
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in  this  case,  were  he  alive ;'  and  the  unhappy  printer  was  led  hack 
to  Newgate,  only  to  leave  it  for  Tyburn,  where  the  sentence  was  soon 
afterwards  carried  into  effect.  His  head  and  the  quarters  of  his  body 
being  set  up  to  fester  and  rot  on  Ludgate,  Aldersgate,  and  the  other 
gates  of  the  city." 

Other  printers  were  tried,  but  escaped  with  lighter  punish- 
ments than  the  unfortunate  Twyn.  Among  these  were  Simon 
Dover,  Thomas  Brewster,  and  Nathan  Brooks,  who  were  in- 
dicted at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  printing  the  speeches  and  prayers 
of  some  of  those  who  had  promoted  the  late  King's  death.  These 
publications  had  appeared  in  separate  pamphlets.  No  newspa- 
per now  dared  to  admit  such  matters. 

James  the  Second,  like  his  brother,  was  strongly  opposed  to 
the  existence  of  a  free  press.  During  his  short  reign,  he  en- 
acted a  law  to  entrammel  it;  but  what  he  effected  among  his 
own  subjects,  was  overturned  by  the  Dutch,  who  sent  (chiefly 
from  the  Hague)  innumerable  pamphlets,  in  which  English  po- 
litics were  freely  discussed. 

The  Revolution  again  removed  the  censorship  from  the  press, 
when  it  was  a  second  time  called  upon,  by  contending  parties, 
to  support  their  opposite  opinions.  The  Government  set  up  the 
u  Orange  Intelligencer,"  and  the  opposition  was  not  long  behind 
in  establishing  its  rival  journals ;  both  sides  wrote  with  unre- 
strained freedom.  Some  attempts  were  made  to  renew  the 
Licensing  Act,  which  was  even  put  in  force  for  six  or  seven 
years,  but  it  was  little  regarded,  and  soon  quite  forgotten. 

From  1661  to  1668,  seventy  different  journals  had  appeared, 
some  of  long,  and  some  of  short  duration.  Before  1672,  twenty- 
seven  newspapers  were  added  to  the  list.  The  Post  Office, 
which  had  been  established  bv  Charles  the  First,  and  improved 
by  William  the  Third,  afforcfed  increased  facilities  for  the  cir- 
culation of  newspapers.  The  following  advertisement  in  the 
u  Flying  Post"  (1695),  shews  us  that  the  old  newsletters  were 
not  yet  out  of  use  : — "  If  any  gentleman  has  a  mind  to  oblige 
his  country  friends  or  correspondents  with  this  account  of 
public  affairs,  he  can  have  it  for  twopence,  of  J.  Salisbury,  at 
the  Rising  Sun  in  Cornhill,  on  a  sheet  of  fine  paper,  half  of 
which  being  left  blank,  he  may  thereon  write  his  own  affairs,  or 
the  material  news  of  the  day/'  We  find  another  indication  of  the 
continued  use  of  newsletters,  in  the  case  of  a  journal  published 
by  Ichabod  Dawks,  in  1696;  it  is  printed  on  letter  paper,  and 
in  imitation  of  an  ordinary  hand-writing — a  portion  of  the  paper 
being  left  blank,  to  be  filled  up  by  the  purchaser. 

Queen  Anne's  reign  is  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  press, 
for  having  produced  the  first  daily  paper,  the  law  of  copyright, 
the  imposition  of  stamps  on  newspapers,  and  duties  on  advertise- 
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ments ;  all  indications  of  a  great  change  in  the  condition  and 
importance  of  the  newspaper  press,  since  the  time  of  Nathaniel 
Butter. 

In  1704,  we  meet  with  another  case  of  prosecution  of  a  news- 
paper editor.  The  "  Observator,"  from  the  8th  to  the  11th  of 
December  1 703,  was  declared  to  contain  "  matters  scandalous 
and  malicious,  reflecting  on  the  proceedings  of  the  House,  tend- 
ing to  the  promotion  of  sedition  in  the  kingdom."*  Bragg  the 
printer,  Tutchin  the  author,  and  How  the  publisher,  were  or- 
dered to  be  taken  into  custody  by  the  Serjeant-at-Arms.  Tut- 
chin, however,  absconded,  and  continued  to  publish  remarks 
upon  the  Parliamentary  speeches.  The  Commons,  therefore, 
applied  to  the  Queen,  praying  her  to  issue  a  proclamation  for  his 
apprehension.  He  was  apprehended,  and  tried  ;  but^  contriving 
to  get  off,  he  was  soon  after  waylaid,  and  beaten  so  cruelly  that 
he  died  of  his  wounds. 

In  1709,  the  Daily  Courant,  the  first  morning  paper,  appeared. 
At  this  time  there  were  eighteen  other  papers  published  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  as  the  Evening  Post  of  September  1709  remonstrates, 
that  "  at  least  JLJ4i)0  per  annum  are  being  paid  for  written 
news,  while  the  Evening  Post  may  be  had  for  much  less,"  it  is 
evident  that  newsletters  were  still  much  in  use. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  journals,  for  the  first  time,  com- 
bined news  with  discussion.  The  earlier  papers  contained  news 
only. 

In  the  eleventh  year  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  was  directed  to  take  into  custody  Mr.  Samuel  Buckley, 
writer  and  printer  of  the  "  Daily  Courant."  He  had  published  a 
memorial  of  the  States-General,  which  was  considered  Ly  the  Par- 
liament to  contain  "  scandalous  reflections  upon  the  resolutions  of 
the  House."  This  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  recommen- 
dation of  the  Queen  to  the  Parliament,  to  chastise  those  who 
published  "  false  and  scandalous  libels,  such  as  are  a  reproach  to 
any  Government ;" — a  recommendation  which  led  the  way  to  a 
proposal  for  laying  duties  on  all  newspapers  and  pamphlets.  A 
duty  was  shortly  after  imposed,  to  the  amount  of  a  halfpenny  on 
every  printed  half-sheet,  or  less  ;  a  penny  on  a  whole  sheet ;  and 
twelvepence  on  each  advertisement.  The  consequence  of  this 
tax  was  the  immediate  stopping  of  many  minor  papers,  and  the 
amalgamation  of  some  of  the  survivors.  The  Spectator  raised 
its  price,  and  shortly  afterwards  stopped.  "  All  Grubb  Street," 
writes  Swift  to  Stella,  "  is  ruined  by  the  Stamp  Act," 

About  this  time,  Steele  lost  his  seat  in  Parliament,  for  the 
sake  of  which  he  had  resigned  a  lucrative  post,  on  account  of 
certain  anti-ministerial  papers  in  the  "  Englishman"  and  the 
"  Crisis;"  and  John  Matthews,  a  boy  of  nineteen,  was  tried  at 
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the  Old  Bailey  for  publishing  a  Whig  paper  on  hereditary 
right.     He  was  condemned,  and  hanged  at  Tyburn. 

During  the  age  of  Swift  and  Steele,  newspapers  made  a  rapid 
stride  towards  the  prominent  position  they  now  occupy.  Writers 
of  acknowledged  genius  wrote  in  them.  Swift  and  Dr.  Sheridan 
started  the  "  Intelligencer"  in  1728;  and  the  newspapers  exer- 
cised so  great  an  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  that 
the  legal  authorities  interposed  more  frequently  than  ever, 
though  commonly  without  effect. 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  George  the  First's  reign,  a  law  was 
passed  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  Stamp  Act.  The  pub- 
lishers of  newspapers  had  evaded  the  old  law,  by  printing  on 
sheets  between  the  penny  and  halfpenny  sizes  and  by  this 
means  had  entered  them  as  pamphlets,  for  which  it  was  neces- 
sary only  to  pay  three  shillings  on  each  edition.  The  new  law 
prevented  this  evasion  without  increasing  the  duty. 

In  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  unstamped  papers  were 
again  sold,  and  to  such  an  amount,  that  a  reward  of  twenty 
shillings  was  offered  to  any  one  who  would  seize  and  bring  to 
justice  a  vender  of  them.  The  clause  tells  us,  that  they  were 
"  daily  sold,  hawked,  and  carried  about,  uttered,  and  exposed  to 
sale,  by  divers  obscure  persons,  who  had  no  known  or  settled 
habitation.'" 

We  have  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Parliament,  in 
Beyer's  Register,  for  several  years  after  the  accession  of  George 
the  First.  Notwithstanding  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1729,  "  that  it  is  an  indignity  to,  and  a  breach 
of  the  privilege  of  the  House,  for  any  person  to  presume 
to  give  in  written  or  printed  newspapers,  any  account  or 
minutes  of  the  debates,  or  other  proceedings  of  the  House,  or  of 
any  Committee  thereof;"  and  that  upon  discovery  of  the  author 
of  such  offence,  the  House  will  proceed  against  him  with  the  ut- 
most severity.  Notices  similar  to  those  of  Boyer  were  given  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  In  1740,  Dr.  Johnson  became  the 
writer  of  these  notices,  and  continued  to  hold  the  post  till  1743, 
when  Dr.  Hawksworth  succeeded  him.  Dr.  Guthrie  had  been 
Johnson's  predecessor. 

In  1745,  Fielding,  who  had  already  published  his  first  novel, 
started  "  The  True  Patriot."  This  paper  continued  only  a  few 
months ;  but  its  merit  was  such  as  to  gain  for  its  author  the 
post  of  Bow  Street  Magistrate.  Fielding  afterwards  started 
some  other  papers.  The  "  Covent  Garden  Journal"  and  the 
u  Jacobite"  contained  articles  by  him. 

From  Bubb  Dodington's  Diary  we  find  that  at  about  this  time, 
Lord  Bute,  then  Minister,  called  on  Dodington,  and  "  had 
much  talk  about  setting  up  a  Paper."    This  project  was  carried 
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into  effect.  Smollett  was  made  editor  of  the  new  Paper,  which 
was  called  the  "  Briton."  An  opponent  soon  started  up,  called 
the  "  North  Briton,''  which  had  for  its  editor  Wilkes,  and  for  its 
chief  supporters  Lord  Temple  and  the  poet  Churchill.  The  two 
editors,  who,  till  now,  had  been  personal  friends,  attacked  each 
other  with  the  greatest  rancour.  Wilkes  at  last  gained  the  vic- 
tory, and  Smollett  gave  up  the  contest  in  1763.  The  victorious 
Paper  soon  after  put  an  end  to  its  own  existence  by  its  boldness, 
in  declaring  that  u  falsehood  had  been  uttered  in  a  royal 
speech  ;"  an  assertion  which  caused  its  immediate  downfal,  and 
tnc  prosecution  of  all  engaged  in  it.  The  offending  number 
was  Durnt  by  the  common  hangman  in  Cheapside. 

In  1764,  Mr.  Meeres  was  tmed  £100,  for  mentioning  the 
name  of  Lord  Hereford  in  the  "  London  Evening  Post ;"  and 
for  several  years  after  this,  we  find  that  the  same  fine  was  occa- 
sionally imposed  for  a  similar  offence. 

The  letters  of  Junius  (the  first  of  which  appeared  in  the 
"Public  Advertiser,"  April  28th,  1767)  caused  several  trials. 
In  1770,  Ahnon,  a  bookseller,  was  fined  for  selling  a  copy  of 
Junius'  letter  to  the  King,  in  a  work  called  "The  London 
Museum."  Three  other  booksellers  were  tried  for  the  same  of- 
fence, and  were  acquitted,  one  of  them,  H.  S.  Woodfall,  being 
found  guilty  of  "  printing  and  publishing"  only. 

In  1771,  a  long  dispute  commenced  between  the  parliament 
and  people,  concerning  the  printing  of  parliamentary  debates. 
Since  the  time  of  Cromwell,  there  had    tK?en  no  authorized  re- 

Eorts  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House,  though  the  people  had 
ad  frequent  intelligence  of  them  through  the  journals  and 
papers.  The  contest  began  by  its  being  moved  in  the  House 
that  Thomson  and  Whebbe,  two  printers  of  these  unlawful  re- 
ports, should  be  called  to  the  bar  tor  infringing  a  standing  order 
of  the  House.  The  offenders  paid  no  attention  to  the  summons 
left  at  their  houses  ;  orders  for  their  arrest  were  then  forwarded 
to  the  Sergeant-at-arms.  This  functionary  reported  that  not 
only  was  his  search  for  the  two  printers  unavailing,  but  he  was 
ridiculed  and  insulted  by  the  servants  of  the  offenders.  An  ad- 
dress for  a  royal  proclamation  was  then  voted  against  the  de- 
linquents, and  a  reward  offered  for  their  apprehension.  These 
steps  produced  many  debates  in  the  House  between  the  advocates 


fSTwS*  t0    i      Wmento.     They  urged,  that  as  the  Mem- 
mSZ      l  •T?h?  hAd  Wn  PnWMied  had  not  made  anv  for- 

called  upou  to  take  the  matter  u    .  £d  ^  the  increasing 
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number  of  offenders  would  keep  them  so  constantly  employed, 
that  all  matters  of  real  import  must  be  cast  aside,  if  they  pro- 
posed to  carry  out  this  "  ridiculous  contest  with  printers.'"  The 
party  who  were  for  continuing  the  prosecutions  prevailed : 
Whebbe  and  Thomson,  the  two  original  offenders,  were  appre- 
hended and  tried ;  but  were  discharged  upon  giving  bail  for 
their  appearance  at  the  ensuing  session.  The  struggle,  on  its 
renewal,  involved  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  most  perplexing 
difficulties,  which  were  only  to  be  solved  by  allowing  the  matter 
to  drop  as  silently  as  possible.  The  Lord  Mayor,  who  had  been 
imprisoned  in  the  tower  for  refusing  to  deliver  up  the  offenders, 
was  released  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  which  kept 
him  there.  Here  the  matter  was  permitted  to  end ;  and  the 
debates  have  been  printed  from  that  day  to  this. 

The  excitement  caused  by  this  important  contest  greatly  ex- 
tended the  sale  of  the  papers  concerned ;  and,  as  had  been  pre- 
dicted by  the  opposition  party,  hel|>ed  to  raise  the  Press  in  the 
estimation  of  the  people,  who  now  began  to  regard  it  as  the  bul- 
wark of  national  liberty. 

In  January  1788,  (just  one  hundred  years  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  "  Orange  Intelligencer,")  the  first  number  of  the 
u  Times"  was  published. 

Prosecutions  for  libel,  which  constitute  the  main  feature  of 
the  history  of  the  progress  of  the  freedom  of  the  Press  in  Eng- 
land, were  numerous  and  interesting  after  this  date ;  but  the 
most  conspicuous  of  them — as  those  of  Peltier,  Cobbett,  Leigh 
Hunt,  &c. — have  scarcely  ceased  to  be  among  the  topics  of  the 
time.  Mr.  Hunt  describes  them  all  at  a  somewhat  unnecessary 
length.  We  hasten  over  this  portion  of  his  work,  in  order  to 
present  our  readers  with  his  very  interesting  and  quite  novel  in- 
formation concerning  the  working  and  expenses  of  a  London 
Morning  Paper  in  the  present  day.  We  give  a  rather  full  ab- 
stract or  this  part  of  Mr.  Hunt's  book. 

It  may  be  well  to  premise  that  the  following  account  of  the 
staff  and  weekly  expenditure  of  a  daily  newspaper  probably  ap- 
plies less  accurately  to  the  "  Times"  than  to  any  other  of  the 
London  morning  journals,  the  expenses  of  that  Paper  being, 
we  fancy,  far  greater  than  those  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hunt,  who, 
unless  we  are  mistaken,  holds  a  high  position  in  the  editorial 
department  of  one  of  the  other  morning  issues. 

Staff  and  Weekly  Expenses  of  a  London  Morning  Paper  in  1850. 

Editorial. — Chief  editor,  18  guineas;  sub-editor,  12  guineas; 
second  sub-editor,  10  guineas;  foreign  sub-editor,  8  guineas ;  writers 
(about  4  guineas  a-day,)  £2b  ;  sixteen  parliamentary  reporters  (one 
at  7  guineas  and  the  others  at  5  guineas  per  week,)  £87 y  7s. 
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Fwign. — Pari*  correspondent.  lt"»  iruineas :  Pari?  reporter  for  cham- 
ber, etc.,  3  guinea*:  expenses  of  <»rtsoe.  subscription  to  papers,  &c.f 
5  guineas.  The  Pari*  pojtmre  is  also  a  considerable  expense.  Bou- 
logne (agent'}  1  guinea  :  Madrid,  4  guineas;  Rome,  4  guineas; 
Naples  or  Turin.  3  guinea?;  Vienna.  3  guinea?;  Berlin.  5  guineas; 
Lisbon,  3  guineas.  There  are  also  correspondents  at  Malta,  Alex- 
andria. A  then*.  Constantinople.  Hamburg,  Bombay.  China,  Singa- 
pore. New  Yt»rk.  Boston.  Halifax.  Montreal.  Jamaica,  and  at  other 
places,  when  there  happens  to  be  pressing  news.  All  these  are  re- 
munerated in  proportion  to  the  imj>ortanee  of  their  posts. 

The  next  list  is  of  tin-  port*  at  which  correspondents  are  engaged 
to  facilitate  the  transmission  of  late  news  to  London  and  the  pro- 
vinces, requiting  regular  reporters: — Dover.  Southampton,  Liverpool, 
Manchester.  Leeds.  F»irmin^h:,m.  Bri?tul.  Dublin.  Plvmouth.  Pern- 
broke.  FjJmcuth.  Portsmouth.  York.  Wakefield,  Chatham,  Sheerness, 
Woolwich,  Gravesi.-nd.  Glasgow,  Cambridge.  Oxford. 

/--.;;. 1 11  11  j '  ■?*,*. — Judicial  Commitx-v.  oi  Privy  Council;  House  of 
Lord.-  .  juilicial.)  the  cost  ol  those  two  varies;  Lord  Chancellor's  Court, 
three  Yiee-Chaneelior>"  Courts.  Bulls  Court.  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Court  of  the  Exchequer.  Exchequer 
Chambers. — each  :'.  guii.cas.  v  Extra  reporters  are  often  required  for 
the>e  Court-.)  Bail  Court.  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  each  2  guineas ; 
Insolvent  Debtors"  Co-r/t.  1  auir.ea  :  Central  Criminal  Court  (the  old 
and  three  new  I  ourts.  ■  3  iruint-as  :  ^urrev  Sessions,  Middlesex  Ses- 
sions,  and  Shoriri?"  Court.  1  guinea. 

(V.vi.'//s. — Home.  Western.  Midland.  Oxford,  Northern.  Norfolk, 
Welsh  :  these  cost  from  £'1*0  to  t"oj.i  a  circuit,  we  may  calculate  them 
at  wii.i  a- week.  The  salaries  of  the  law  reporters  are  usually  stopped 
during  the  lonj  vacation. 

Separate  reporters  :.:;cuil  the  following  Police  Courts: — 
7\».Vc-. — Bow  Mreet,  Clerkenuell.  Marylebone,  Worship  Street, 
Thames.  Marlborough  Street,  titiildhall.  Mansion  House,  Wands- 
wonh.  Lambeth.  Soutl.wark.  Greenwich.  Woolwich,  llford  Petty 
Sessions.  Some  ot  tl.e?e  reporters  have  stated  salaries,  others  are 
paid  according  to  the  amount  of  their  "copy"  used  by  the  paper. 
The  whole  amount  is  about  .ilu  a- week ;  upon  general  6*  penny-a- 
liners'"  copy  about  .fl«'  more  is  expended. 

Next  come  the  arrangements  lor  the  city  contributions,  with  their 
costs : — 

C/f//.— Money  article.   7   guineas:  Mark-Lane  and  Mincing-Lane 

markets,  each  1  guinea.    Smaller  >alarics  are  also  paid  to  reporters  of 

Mii-h:>. — Smithtield.  ha\  :  Siuiihrield.  cattle:  Leadeuhall,  hides; 

Newgate  and  Leadenhall.  meat  :  Billingsgate,  fish;  Southwark,  hops; 

Thames  Street,  coal>. 

For  city  use.  it  i>  necessary  to  subscribe  to  the  Stock  Exchange 
lists  to  Lin  Yds,  and  to  the  Jerusalem  Coffee-house. 

News  o\"  the  Court,  the  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Turf,  are  supplied  by 
the  Court  Circular,  the  sport  inn  r<p.-rter,  theatrical  and  musical  re- 
porter, and  the  tine  arts'  reporter. 
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It  is  usual  to  have  in  the  establishment  a  man  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  medicine  and  the  collateral  sciences,  that  the  paper  may 
not  contain  mistakes  in  reports  of  medical  evidence,  and  legal  investi- 
gations, where  physiological,  chemical,  or  botanical  science  is  con- 
cerned. 

Some  Public  Meetings,  Parliamentary  Committees,  Masters  in 
Chancery,  Railways,  and  other  similar  sources  of  news,  are  often  at- 
tended by  members  of  the  parliamentary  staff,  others  have  their  own 
reporters,  and  any  extra  work  is  given  to  the  "  penny-a-liners." 

It  is  desirable,  in  addition  to  these  paid  sources  of  information,  to 
have  friends  who  will  communicate  intelligence  from  the  public  offices 
in  Downing  Street  (where  deputations  have  to  be  reported ;)  at  the 
Horse  Guards,  for  military  news  and  rumours ;  at  the  Admiralty,  the 
Treasury,  and  Board  of  Trade.  News  must  also  be  gathered  from 
the  Clubs,  especially  the  Reform  and  Carlton  Clubs. 

It  is  requisite,  also,  to  subscribe  for  Hansards  Debates,  Acts  of 
Parliament,  Votes  of  the  House,  and  other  parliamentary  papers,  the 
London  Gazette,  the  Coal-market  List,  and  Packet  List. 

A  large  number  of  foreign,  colonial,  and  provincial  papers  are 
taken  in:  the  average  number  of  these  may  be  put  down  at  150 
daily.  Sometimes  these  are  paid  for,  but  more  frequently  an  ex- 
change is  entered  upon.  The  examination  of  these  newspapers  is  one 
of  the  most  laborious  duties  of  the  sub-editors. 

A  great  expense  is  entailed  by  the  transportation  of  the  different 
correspondents  to  the  scenes  of  action,  whence  news  is  to  be  gathered. 
The  transmission  of  their  communications  is  also  a  very  heavy  item. 
Parcels  are  frequently  sent  by  railway,  when  the  post  is  not  sufficiently 
expeditious.  Occasionally,  a  heavy  expense  is  incurred  for  a  special 
railway  engine.  The  electric  telegraph  is  also  a  serious  expense.  The 
cost  of  ordinary  railway  parcels  and  porterage,  averages  from  ,£5  to 
£7  a-week.  When  a  special  engine  is  employed,  any  person  may 
travel  in  it  who  chooses  to  share  the  cost ;  hence  different  papers  fre- 
quently join  in  paying  for  the  engine  where  it  is  necessary  for  the  se- 
veral correspondents  to  take  news  to  London  from  the  same  spot. 
The  expense  of  bringing  up  a  report  from  Manchester  to  London,  is 
£50.  The  office  in  town  is  another  expensive  item.  Here  are  to  be 
accommodated  in  addition  the  editors  and  reporters. 

A  printer ;  assistant  printer ;  maker  up  of  advertisements ;  three 
readers ;  three  assistant-readers,  or  "  reading  boys  ;"  about  forty-five 
or  fifty  compositors ;  also  from  eight  to  ten  u  grass"  men,  not  regularly 
employed,  but  waiting  for  occasional  work  from  the  deficiency  or  ab- 
sence of  regular  hands.  These  men,  or  "  grass,"  are  not  recognised 
by  the  printer  in  his  official  capacity ;  a  regular  hand  always  being 
supposed  to  be  at  his  frame,  either  in  person  or  by  his  representative 

"graBS." 

The  wages  of  the  printer  vary  from  £5  to  £7  a-week ;  the  assist- 
ant printer,  and  advertisement  man,  each  from  £3, 10s.  to  £4  ;  reader, 
£3  ;  assistant  reader  from  XI  to  £1,  10s. ;  the  compositors,  from  £2, 
10s.  to  £3.    Five  or  six  men  are  generally  employed  by  the  printer 
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after  composition  is  closed,  to  assist  in  putting  the  paper  to  press  ; 
their  wages  being  from  £3,  10s.  to  £4. 

In  the  machine-room  are  engaged  the  machinist  and  assistant-ma- 
chinist ;  chief  and  assistant  engineer ;  sixteen  men  and  boys  feed  the 
machine  and  take  out  the  papers ;  one  "  wetter  down"  prepares  the 
paper. 

The  Publisher  has  five  guineas  a-week ;  there  are  also  an  assistant 
Publisher,  and  four,  or  five  errand  boys.  Besides  these  there  are  the 
secretary,  cashier,  and  accountant ;  three  advertisement  clerks,  night 
porter,  day  porter,  and  errand  boy. 

There  are  also  rent,  gas,  wear  and  tear  of  materials,  and  interest 
on  outlay ;  these,  witli  the  other  general  weekly  expenses,  may  be 
computed  at 

Editing,  writing,  and  reporting  a  double  daily  paper  during  the 
session  of  Parliament, £220 

Foreign  and  local  correspondence,        ....  100 

Printing,  machining,  publishing,  and  general  expenses  of  double 
paper,  with  occasional  second  and  third  editions,  and  an 
evening  edition  three  days  a-week,        .         .         .  200 


Weekly  total,         £520 
The  yearly  charges  of  an  established  daily  paper  cannot  therefore  be 
estimated  at  less  than  £25,000. 

The  enormous  cost  of  the  paper  and  stamps  have  not  been  considered 
in  this  account,  as  it  depends  entirely  on  the  number  of  copies  printed. 
The  overland  mail  is  a  costly  impediment  to  a  newspaper,  unless  it 
be  allowed  to  share  the  expense  with  others.  It  amounts  to  about 
£4000  a-ycar,  that  is,  £20  a-week  each,  when  divided  between  four 
papers. 

The  Times  had  an  action  brought  against  it  by  one  of  its  cou- 
riers, who  complained  of  having  been  unjustly  dismissed;  and  in  one 
of  the  preliminary  stages  of  the  cause,  it  was  made  known  that  the 
Times  had  agreed  to  pay  this  man  £100  a-year  as  a  fixed  salary; 
£00  for  every  journey  he  should  make  in  sixty  hours  from  Marseilles 
to  Paris;  £14  for  going  from  Paris  to  Boulogne  in  fourteen  hours 
and  a  half;  and  £10  for  going  from  Calais  to  Paris  in  sixteen  hours 
and  three  quarters ;  with  an  additional  allowance  of  £2  for  every 
hour  which  he  should  be  able  to  save  in  the  specified  time.  All  these 
disbursements  being  only  a  small  portion  of  the  total  cost,  to  obtain 
a  summary  of  the  Indian  news  a  few  hours  in  advance  of  the  regular 
mail. 

The  following  account  of  the  arrival  of  a  mail-packet  at  South- 
ampton, and  of  the  transference  of  its  news  to  the  columns  of 
the  London  Paper,  is  an  appropriate  pendent  to  the  foregoing 
notice  of  newspaper  expenses  : — 

"  We  have  now  nearly  150  steamers,  most  of  them  of  the  greatest 
power  and  speed,  engaged  specially  in  bringing  political  and  commer- 
cial intelligence  from  all  parts  of  the  world.     They  are  never  delayed 
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at  any  port  at  which  they  may  touch,  but  for  the  purpose  of  coaling, 
and  landing  and  embarking  mails  ;  and  their  rapid  and  punctual  arri- 
val in  this  country,  after,  in  some  instances,  running  a  distance  of 
3000  miles  without  stopping,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  this  remark- 
able age." 

When  a  mail-packet  is  due  at  Southampton,  watchmen  are 
employed  day  and  night  to  look  out  for  her.  In  the  day-time, 
when  the  weather  is  clear,  and  there  is  not  much  wind  stirring, 
the  smoke  of  a  large  mail-packet  in  the  Solent  may  be  seen  from 
the  quay  by  looking  over  Cadlands;  but  homeward-bound 
steamers  are  generally  made  out  by  means  of  powerful  telescopes, 
after  they  have  passed  Eaglehurst  Castle,  by  looking  over  the 
flat  tongue  of  land  which  terminates  where  Calshot  Castle  stands. 
When  she  rounds  Calshot  Castle,  a  rocket  is  thrown  up  from 
her,  which  is  a  mail-packet  signal.  As  soon  as  the  rocket  is  ob- 
served, the  watchmen  are  in  motion  running  in  different  directions 
up  the  town.  In  a  few  minutes  may  be  seen  stealthily  gliding 
towards  the  quay  a  few  persons  who,  if  it  be  a  winter  night,  would 
scarcely  be  recognisable,  disguised  as  they  appear  to  be  in  great 
coats,  comforters,  and  every  kind  of  waterproof  covering  for  the 
head,  feet,  and  body.  These  persons  are  the  outpost  newspa- 
per agents.  They  make  for  the  head  of  the  quay,  and  each 
jumps  into  a  small  yacht,  which  instantly  darts  from  the  shore. 

Cold,  dark,  and  cheerless  as  it  may  be,  the  excitement  on 
board  the  yachts  is  very  great  in  calculating  which  will  reach 
the  steamer  first,  and  at  no  regatta  is  there  more  nautical  science 
displayed,  or  the  contention  more  keen  or  earnest. 

Let  us  suppose  the  time  to  be  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  a  dark  winter  day.  The  yachts  reaching  the  steamer  just 
as  "  Ease  her*"  has  been  hoarsely  bawled  by  the  pilot  off*  Netley 
Abbey.  As  soon  as  practique  has  been  granted,  the  newspaper 
agents  climb  up  the  sides  of  the  steamer  oftentimes  by  a  single 
rope,  and  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  and  jump  on  board.  A 
bundle  of  foreign  journals  is  handed  to  each  of  them,  and  they 
immediately  return  to  their  yachts  and  make  for  the  shore. 

They  arrive  at  the  Telegraph  Office,  and  to  write  down  their 
message  is  the  work  of  a  few  minutes  only. 

The  rule  in  writing  down  telegraphic  messages  is  truly  Ben- 
thamic,  viz.,  to  convey  the  greatest  quantity  of  news  in  the 
fewest  possible  words.  Perhaps  the  message  is  as  follows : — 
"  Great  Western, — Jamaica  2d.  Cruz  26. — Million  dollars. 
Dividends  50  thousand.  Mosquito  war  ended.  Antilles  healthy. 
Havanna  hurricane.  Hundred  ships  lost.  Crops  good.  Jamaica 
rains.  Sea  covered.  Wreck  plantations."  While  the  agents  are 
writing  these  messages,  the  telegraph  is  at  work,  and  by  the 
time  the  messages  are  written  at  Southampton,  they  have  been 
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almost  comniunicated  to  Lothbury.  A  cab  conveys  written 
copies  of  them  with  the  utmost  despatch  to  the  newspaper  offices. 
They  are  immediately  in  the  hands  of  the  foreign  editors,  or 
sub-editors,  who  comprehend  the  purport  of  them  immediately* 
In  a  few  minutes  they  have  been  elaborated  and  made  intelli- 
gible, and  they  shortly  appeal*  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
morning  papers  in  the  following  shape : — 

"  Arriral  of  the  Went  India  and  Mexinun  Mail.  Important  news  from 
the  Wast  Indies.  Dreadful  Hurricane  at  Ha cannah.  Awful  Destruc- 
tion of  Property  in  Jamaica. 

"  The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company's  steamer,  Great  Wes- 
tern, has  arrived  at  Southampton.  She  brings  news  from  Jamaica  up 
to  the  2d  instant,  and  from  Santa  Cruz  up  to  the  26th  ult.  She 
has  on  board  freight  to  the  amount  of  1,000,000  of  dollars  on  mer- 
chants' account,  and  50,000  dollars  on  account  of  Mexicau  dividends. 
The  miserable  l  little  war'  unfortunately  entered  into  by  this  country 
on  behalf  of  the  black  King  of  Mosquito,  has  terminated.  We  regret 
to  learn  that  a  most  destructive  hurricane  has  happened  at  Havan- 
nah,  and  that  100  ships  have  been  wrecked  in  consequence.  The 
weather,  we  are  happy  to  say,  has  been  fine  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  Islands  are  healthy.  The  crops  of  West  India  produce  are  pro- 
gressing favourably.  The  May  rains  at  Jamaica  have  been  very 
heavy,  and  have  done  considerable  damage.  The  rivers  have  swollen 
enormously,  overflown  their  banks,  and  done  great  damage  to  the 
plantations.  The  sea,  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  was  covered  with 
the  wrecks  of  the  plantations." 

While,  in  conclusion,  we  thank  Mr.  Hunt  for  much  useful  in- 
formation concerning  the  working  of  a  modern  newspaper,  which 
none  but  a  newspaper  editor  could  supply,  wc  must  express  our 
regret  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  devote  more  time  and  research 
than  he  has  done,  to  the  exhaustion  and  elaboration  of  his  mo- 
mentous theme.  The  excuse,  however,  which  is  implied  in  the 
following  words,  is  a  valid  one  ;  and  the  general  fact  which  they 
assert,  bears  with  unmistakable  force  upon  die  subjects  of  the 
remarks  which  preface  this  notice  : — 

"  The  man  who  once  becomes  a  journalist  must  almost  bid  fare- 
well to  mental  rest  or  mental  leisure.  If  he  fulfils  his  duties  truth- 
fully, his  attention  must  be  ever  awake  to  what  is  passing  in  the 
world,  and  his  whole  mind  must  be  devoted  to  the  instant  examina- 
tion, and  discussion,  and  record,  of  current  events.  He  has  littlf 
time  for  literary  idleness,  with  such  literary  labour  on  his  shoulders. 
He  has  no  days  to  spend  on  catalogues,  or  in  dreamy,  discursive,  re- 
searches in  public  libraries.  He  has  no  months  to  devote  to  the  ex- 
haustion of  any  one  theme.  What  he  has  to  deal  with  must  be  taken 
up  at  a  moment's  notice,  be  examined,  tested,  and  dismissed  at  once ; 
and  thus  his  mind  is  ever  kept  occupied  with  the  mental  necessity  of 
the  world's  passing  hour." 
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Abt.  VI. — Life  of  Mahomet.    By  Washington  Irving. 

London,  Murray,  1850. 

In  the  year  613,  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca,  a  considerable 
walled  town,  situated  in  a  barren  stony  valley,  about  fifty  miles 
from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  were  thrown  into  a  state 
of  no  small  excitement,  by  learning  that  they  had  a  prophet 
among  them,  a  man  professing  to  have  a  commission  from  God 
to  teach  them,  and  all  the  other  Arabs,  a  new  way  of  life.    There 
was  no  doubt  about  the  fact.     Already,  for  three  years  or  more, 
there  had  been  whisperings  in  the  town  that  something  strange 
had  befallen  Mahomet  Ibn  Abdallah,  and  his  wife  Kadijuh ;  and 
now  the  secret  was  out.     Mahomet  himself  had  revealed  it.     At 
t  meeting  of  his  kinsmen,  after  having  feasted  them  with  lamb's 
flesh  and  milk,  he  had  openly  asserted  what  he  had  till  then  told 
only  to  a  few,  and  announced  himself  as  a  messenger  of  God, 
sent  to  reform  the  faith  of  the  Arabs.     "  Children  of  Abd-al- 
Motalleb,"  he  had  said  to  them,  "  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
man  in  Arabia  that  can  make  you  a  better  present  than  that  I  now 
bring  to  you ;  for  I  offer  you  the  good  both  of  this  life  and  of  the 
Kfe  that  is  to  come.     Know  that  the  great  God  has  commanded 
me  to  call  you  unto  him."    For  some  time  the  kinsmen  had  kept 
silence,  not  knowing  what  to  say ;  but  at  last  Mahomet's  young 
cousin,  Ali,  a  boy  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  had  sprung 
up  and  said,  "  Come,  my  cousin,  I  will  be  with  you ;  I  will  be 
your  vizier  in  Mecca."     And  Mahomet  had  embraced  the  boy 
before  all  the  kinsmen,  and  had  said,  "  Verily,  this  is  my  brother, 
and  my  vizier  over  you ;  see,  then,  that  ye  pay  him  reverence." 
And  at  this  the  kinsmen  had  laughed  heartily,  turning  to  Abu 
Thideb,  the  father  of  Ali,  who  was  present,  and  saying,  "  Iiearest 
thou  this,  Abu  Thaleb,  that  henceforth  thou  must  render  obe- 
dience to  thine  own  son?"    And  all  these  things,  and  many 
more,  had  been  spread  abroad  in  Mecca  and  its  neighbourhood, 
so  that,  both  in  and  around  the  town,  nothing  was  spoken  of  but 
the  divine  mission  of  Mahomet  Ibn  Abdallah. 
,    The  Arabic  writers  that  tell  us  these  facts,  give  us  an  account 
also  of  the  pedigree  and  previous  history  of  Mahomet.     The 
prophet,  they  say,  was  not  an  Arab  of  the  genuine  or  pure  race, 
the  posterity  of  Kahtan  or  Joktan,  the  son  of  Ileber,  oy  whom, 
after  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked  aboriginal  tribes  of  Ad, 
Thamud,  &c,  the  Arabian  Peninsula  had  been  re-colonized ;  he 
was  an  Arab  of  the  mixed  or  Ishmaelitish  stock,  that  had  been 
introduced  into  the  peninsula,  and  particularly  into  that  western 
portion  of  it  called  Hejaz,  by  the  marriage  of  Ishmael,  the  out*- 
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cast  son  of  Abraham,  with  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Joktan. 
The  distinction,  however,  between  these  two  kinds  of  Arabs  was 
one  rather  of  tradition  than  reality,  the  Ishmaelitish  and  the 
native  Arabs  living  in  a  state  of  interfusion,  and  pursuing  exactly 
the  same  occupations — some  settled  in  towns  scattered  at  inter- 
vals over  the  Peninsula,  but  the  greater  proportion  roaming  over 
the  desert  spaces  of  the  interior  with  their  flocks  and  camels. 

In  the  course  of  the  general  distribution  of  the  Arabian  Pen- 
insula among  the  multitudinous  tribes,  whether  pure  or  Ishmael- 
itish, that  divided  the  possession  of  it,  that  part  of  the  province 
of  Hejaz  in  which  the  town  of  Mecca  was  included,  had  fallen  to 
the  tribe  of  the  Koreishites,  who  traced  their  existence  to  Koreisb, 
one  of  the  descendants  of  Ishinael.     By  the  acquisition  of  this 
territory,  the  men  of  Koreish  found  themselves  raised  to  a  posi- 
tion of  pre-eminence  among  the  other  Arab  tribes ;  for  Mecca 
was  a  spot  holy  in  the  imagination  of  all  the  Arabians,  on  account 
of  its  legendary  associations.    In  this  waterless  and  dreary  valley, 
said  the  native  tradition,  had  Adam  and  Eve  first  met  again  after 
their  expulsion  from  Paradise,  and  long  wanderings  over  the 
earth,  in  search  of  each  other;  here  had  these  parents  of  our  race 
first  worshipped  God  in  their  new  wretchedness ;  here  had  their 
son  Seth  built  the  famous  Kaaba,  or  square  stone  shrine,  for 
which  heaven  itself  had  furnished  the  model ;  here  also  it  was 
that  the  outcast  Hagar  and  her  son  had  sat  down  to  die,  when  the 
angel  appeared,  and  showed  them  the  waters  of  the  well  Zem-zem 
bubbling  up  to  refresh  them ;  and  here,  finally,  had  the  mighty 
Ishmael,  assisted  by  his  aged  father,  after  their  reconciliation, 
restored  the  work  of  Seth,  which  the  flood  had  swept  away, 
building  into  one  of  its  walls,  by  the  direction  of  the  angel  Ga- 
briel, the  sacred  black  stone  that  had  been  seen  to  fall  from  the 
open  sky.    Centuries,  therefore,  before  the  Christian  Era,  Mecca 
was  the  Kebla  of  Arabia — the  fixed  point  towards  which,  as 
towards  the  holiest  spot  known,  all  devout  Arabs,  from  the  Me- 
diterranean to  the  Indian  Ocean,  from  the  Red  to  the  Persian 
Sea,  were  taught  to  turn  when  they  prayed.     Whatever  diversi- 
ties of  creed  or  worship  distinguished  the  different  tribes  of  the 
great  Peninsula,  in  this  one  feeling,  at  least,  of  reverence  for  the 
Kaaba,  and  for  the  city  Mecca  as  the  seat  of  it,  all  were  agreed. 
It  was  to  this,  its  religious  reputation,  that  Mecca  owed  its  pros- 
perity.    Pilgrims  travelling  tliither  periodically  from  all  parts  of 
Arabia,  in  order  that  they  might  walk  in  procession  round  the 
Kaaba,  and  kiss  the  black  stone  in  its  eastern  wall,  were  accus- 
tomed to  bring  their  merchandise  with  them ;  and  the  Meccano, 
who  but  for  this  concourse  of  people  to  their  little  territory,  would 
have  been  among  the  poorest  of  all  the  Arabians,  became  rich 
by  the  consequent  traffic.     Little  wonder,  then,  that  the  Kor- 
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eishites,  as  the  masters  of  Mecca,  and  the  hereditary  keepers  of 
the  Kaaba,  were  accounted  illustrious  among  the  Arab  tribes;  or 
that  their  particular  dialect  of  the  general  Arabic  spoken  by  all, 
was  considered  the  finest,  the  richest,  and  the  most  classic. 

Not  only  did  the  Prophet  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  he 
belonged  also  to  the  most  important  branch  of  that  tribe — the 
family  of  the  Haschemites.  IDs  grandfather,  Abd-al-Motalleb,  the 
head  of  this  family,  was  by  that  fact  the  first  man  in  Mecca — 
the  chief  in  civil  authority,  the  most  active  in  business,  and  the 
recognised  guardian  of  the  Kaaba.    Dying  in  extreme  old  age,  this 
man  left  a  large  family  of  descendants — children,  grandchildren, 
and  great-grandchildren.     Out  of  all  these  his  favourite  is  said  to 
have  been  his  grandson  Mahomet,  the  only  and  orphan  child  of  his 
deceased  son  Abdallah.     Born  in  571,  Mahomet  was  but  seven 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  grandfather's  death;  after  which  he  fell 
to  the  charge  of  his  numerous  uncles,  and  particularly  to  that  of 
Abu  Thaleb,  the  eldest  son  of  Abd-al-Motalleb,  and  his  successor 
in  the  government  of  Mecca.    The  youth  and  the  early  manhood 
of  the  Prophet  were  accordingly  spent  either  at  Mecca,  in  the 
household  of  Abu  Thaleb,  or  in  such  casual  expeditions  for  war, 
plunder,  or  trade,  as  were  undertaken  by  any  of  the  uncles.    His 
sole  patrimony,  independently  of  what  he  earned  in  the  service 
of  Abu  Thaleb,  consisted  of  five  camels,  a  few  sheep,  and  a  black 
female  slave. 

As  an  Arab  of  undoubted  pedigree,  Mahomet  must  have  in- 
herited, in  high  measure,  the  peculiar  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities  that  distinguish  at  this  hour,  as  they  have  always  dis- 
tinguished, the  men  of  the  Shemitic  race.  "The  Shemitc," 
says  Mr.  Layard?  "  possesses  in  the  highest  degree  what  we  call 
imagination.  The  poor  and  ignorant  Arab,  whether  of  the 
desert  or  town,  moulds  with  clay  the  jars  for  his  daily  wants,  in 
a  form  which  may  be  traced  in  the  most  elegant  vases  of  Greece 
or  Rome ;  and,  what  is  no  less  remarkable,  identical  with  that 
represented  on  monuments  raised  by  his  ancestors  3000  years 
before.  If  he  speaks,  he  shows  a  ready  eloquence ;  his  words 
•re  glowing  and  apposite;  his  descriptions  true,  yet  brilliant; 
his  similes  just,  yet  most  fanciful.  These  high  qualities  seem  to 
be  innate  in  him;  he  takes  no  pains  to  cultivate  or  improve 
them ;  he  knows  nothing  of  reducing  them  to  any  rule,  or  mea- 
suring them  by  any  standard.""  More  particularly,  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Shemitic  mind,  whether  as  seen  in  the  Arab,  the 
Hebrew,  or  the  Syrian  type,  seem  to  be  these — extreme  facility 
and  spontaneity  in  operation,  and  comparative  independence,  as 
regards  the  symmetry  of  the  result,  on  training  or  culture ;  a 
prevailing  seriousness,  or  even  ferocity,  of  mood,  and,  connected 

""*  this,  a  deficiency  in  at  least  the  Teutonic  form  of  humour; 
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and,  above  all,  a  deep  and  fervid  faith  in  the  supernatural,  and 
a  strong  aptitude  for  religious  emotion.  All  these  qualities  of 
his  race  must  have  existed  in  Mahomet  in  a  high  degree ;  and, 
if  there  were  any  minor  peculiarities  of  temj>erament  likely  to 
arise  from  the  grafting  of  a  Hebrew  shoot  on  an  Arabic  stock, 
these,  also,  we  may  suppose,  were  illustrated  in  him. 

The  influences  that  must  have  acted  on  the  soul  of  this  young 
Arab  in  his  progress  to  maturity,  were  many  and  various.  Of 
education,  in  the  scholastic  sense,  he  received  little  or  none,  as 
lie  never  was  able  either  to  read  or  to  write, — accomplishments, 
however,  which  were  by  no  means  unknown  among  his  contem- 
porary Meccans.  Expertncss  in  horsemanship  and  in  the  use 
of  arms  ;  skill  in  the  management  of  cattle  ;  shrewdness  in  buy- 
ing and  selling  and  in  judging  of  wares,  together  with  such 
general  ingenuity  and  manual  dexterity  as  were  necessary  to 
supply  one's  personal  wants  in  so  primitive  a  state  of  society — 
these  were,  doubtless,  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  early  acqui- 
sitions of  the  future  prophet.  But  even  in  such  a  rude  way  of 
life,  literary  sensations  and  impulses  were  not  wholly  wanting. 
To  that  passion  for  song  and  legend,  in  which  no  race  of  any 
promise  has  ever  been  found  deficient,  and  which  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  Arabian  life  were  so  well  calculated  to  foster,  the 
wild  Arabs  of  Mahomet's  days  joined  a  degree  of  literary  taste 
and  fastidiousness  almost  amounting  to  dilettantism.  To  hear  a 
fine  story  well  told ;  to  sit  at  sunset  at  the  door  of  a  tent,  listen- 
ing to  the  tinkling  syllables  or  rythmic  cadences  of  a  practised 
speaker,  as  he  wove  forth  some  gorgeous  prose-fancy  of  the  won- 
derful, or  declaimed  some  earnest  ode  of  war— was  a  recreation 
of  all  most  suitable  to  the  constitution  of  the  Arab,  with  his 
craving  fur  mental  stimulus,  and  his  oriental  love  of  repose. 
Hence,  among  the  ancient  Arabs,  an  aesthetic  susceptibility  to 
the  pleasure  of  sound  for  its  own  sake,  and  a  conceit  in  the 
structure  and  wealth  of  their  own  language,  such  as  we  hardly 
find  among  any  other  people  at  the  same  stage  of  its  history. 
To  be  able  to  express  himself  fluently  and  with  elegance  on  any 
given  occasion,  was  an  accomplishment  which,  as  it  was  easy  by 
nature  to  the  Arab,  so  it  was  his  study  to  acquire  and  improve. 
And  when  this  power  flashed  out  at  all  conspicuously,  when  a 
poet  was  bom  in  any  tribe  or  family,  the  event  was  celebrated 
with  all  honour;  neighbouring  tribes  sent  their  recognition  in 
gifts,  or  assembled  to  hear  the  new  star  of  Arabian  song.  At  a 
great  fair,  too,  that  was  annually  held  at  Ocadh,  in  Yemen,  poets 
Jrora  all  parts  of  Arabia  met  to  recite  their  compositions,  and  to 

"ipete  tor  prizes;  and  such  poems  as  then  pleased  most  were 

awards  written  m  letters  of  gold  on  flags  of  Egyptian  silk, 

■eat  u>  bo  hung  up  on  the  walls  of  the  Kaab^at  Mecca! 
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Seven  of  these  ancient  Arabian  prize-poems  have  been  preserved 
to  us,  in  a  collected  form,  under  the  name  of  "  The  moallakat" 
that  is,  "  Tlie  Suspended."  To  such  poems  Mahomet  must  have 
often  listened  in  his  youth ;  nor,  considering  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  and  the  reputation  it  enjoyed  on  account 
of  the  richness  and  beauty  of  its  dialect,  is  it  wonderful  that 
among  the  prophet's  own  kinsmen  were  men  whose  verses  were 
familiar  over  all  Arabia.  Lebid  and  Hareth,  two  of  the  seven 
poets  of  u  The  Moallakat"  were  Koreishites,  and  contemporaries 
of  Mahomet ;  and  at  the  time  when  the  prophet  was  ready  to 
announce  his  mission  to  the  people  of  Mecca,  there  were  poets 
enough  in  the  place  to  criticise  and  lampoon  him. 

From  the  recitations  of  the  poets,  as  well  as  from  the  daily 
conversations  that  he  must  have  listened  to  in  the  streets  and 
bouses  of  Mecca,  Mahomet,  doubtless,  acquired  such  knowledge 
as  he  afterwards  exhibited  of  the  legendary  lore  of  his  country- 
men. Of  the  matter  thus  accumulated  in  his  mind,  much  would 
necessarily  consist  of  traditions  relating  to  the  history  of  his  own 
tribe,  especially  in  its  connexion  with  Mecca.  Much,  however, 
would  be  of  wider  import — traditions  relating  to  such  great  events 
of  primeval  times  as  tne  Creation,  the  Flood,  the  dispersion  of  races, 
the  peopling  of  Arabia,  and  its  early  relations  with  the  adjoining 
countries  of  Persia,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt ;  traditions  also 
of  specially  Arabic  significance,  respecting  such  notable  men  of 
those  old  times,  as  Adam,  Seth,  Enoch,  Noah,  Nimrod,  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  Ishmaeh  Jacob,  Moses,  David,  Solomon,  and  the  other 
Biblical  heroes.  What  proportion  of  this  mass  of  legendary  matter 
had  come  down  to  the  Arabs  by  an  independent  stream  of  tradi- 
tion from  the  great  Shemitic  foreworld,  and  what  proportion,  on 
the  other  hand,  consisted  of  real  Biblical  history,  originally  dif- 
fused among  the  Arabs  by  the  Hebrews,  and  subsequently  cor- 
rupted to  Arabic  use,  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  determine. 
Among  the  purely  Arabic  legends,  without  doubt,  are  to  be 
reckoned  those  that  related  to  the  extinct  tribes  of  Ad,  Thamud, 
Tasm,  Jadis,  the  first  Jorham,  and  Amalek,  to  which  tribes,  it 
was  alleged,  the  Arabian  peninsula  had  belonged  before  it  was 
occupied  by  the  posterity  of  Joktan.  The  age  of  these  primitive 
Arabians  lay  behind  the  historic  period  of  their  successors  like  a 
dark  and  gloomy  background ;  and  one  of  the  most  favourite 
exercises  of  the  Arab  muse  was  to  open  up  this  background,  by 
fictitious  descriptions,  revealing,  as  it  were,  in  lurid  glimpses, 
the  splendours  of  its  buried  cities,  the  banners  of  its  vanished 
tents,  and  the  once  defiant  energy  of  its  now  dead  populations. 
One  legend  of  this  ideal  Arabic  foreworld  appears  to  have  been  in 
special  repute— the  legend,  namely,  of  Hud,  the  prophet  sent  by 
God  to  reclaim  the  idolatrous  Addites.     Long  and  wearily,  said 
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the  legend,  had  the  good  Hud  preached  the  Word  of  God  to  the 
Addites,  but  they  would  not  listen  to  him ;  so  that  God  at  last 
grew  wroth  against  them,  and  sent  a  blast  of  suffocating  wind 
across  their  country,  which  destroyed  them  all.  Similar,  also, 
according  to  another  legend,  had  been  the  fate  of  the  men  of 
Thamud.  To  them  was  sent  the  prophet  Saleh,  as  Hud  had 
been  sent  to  the  Addites ;  nay,  to  cure  their  unbelief,  God  had, 
at  their  request,  wrought  a  miracle  by  His  servant,  and  caused  a 
she-camel,  big  with  young,  to  issue  from  a  hard  rock ;  but,  in 
their  wantonness,  they  killed  this  camel,  and  God,  to  punish 
them,  sent  an  earthquake,  which  strewed  the  ground  with  their 
corpses.  These  and  other  legends  of  the  same  kind  appear  to 
have  made  a  profound  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  young 
Mahomet  of  Mecca. 

But  it  was  not  merely  in  the  legendary  lore  of  his  country- 
men, and  their  Arabicised  versions  of  Hebrew  narratives,  that 
the  nephew  of  Abu  Thaleb  had  matter  of  thought  supplied  to 
him.  Looking  abroad  over  the  field  of  Arabia  from  his  stand- 
point at  Mecca,  he  could  command  a  view  of  a  whole  sea  of  in* 
termixed  and  confused  speculation.  In  the  "  Age  of  Ignorance,1* 
as  the  Arabs  call  the  period  prior  to  Mahomet,  Arabia  was  a 
kind  of  waste  area  of  the  East,  upon  which  had  been  accumu- 
lated the  rubbish  and  debris  of  various  religious  systems. 

In  the  first  place,  and  forming,  as  it  were,  the  lowest  stratum 
of  Arabian  thought,  there  was  the  native  religion  of  the  Arabs, 
a  kind  of  medley  of  Fetichism  and  Polytheism,  exhibiting  pre- 
cisely such  a  degeneracy  from  the  pure  Monotheistic  Faith  of  the 
days  of  Job,  as  would  have  been  presented  by  the  Hebrews,  if 
they  had  been  permitted  without  interruption,  for  a  series  of 
ages,  to  follow  their  idolatrous  tendencies.  That  there  were  still 
gleams  of  belief,  particularly  among  the  men  of  Koreish,  in  one 
only  living  and  true  God,  nay,  that  speculatively  the  unity  of 
God  was  always  present  to  the  thoughtful  Arab  as  a  tenet  of 
faith,  is  sufficiently  clear  to  all  who  study  the  language  of  the 
time.  But,  escaping  from  underneath  this  grand  doctrine,  the 
Arabic  mind  at  large  had  provided  itself  with  something  lower 
and  more  palpable,  in  the  shape  of  a  Pantheon  of  local  gods  and 
goddesses,  conceived  according  to  the  Arabic,  as  the  Greek 
pantheon  was  according  to  the  Greek  mode  of  thinking.  Thus 
the  tribe  of  Koreish,  it  is  said,  worshipped  an  idol  called  Al 
Vzza ;  the  idol  of  the  tribes  of  Hodhait  and  Khozah,  between 
Mecca  and  Medina,  was  a  large  stone,  named  Afanah ;  the  tribe 
of  Thakif  worshipped  a  goddess  named  Allat;  and  other  local 
deities  of  note  were  Wadd,  Jawa,  Yaguth,  Yauk,  and  Natr.  la 
one  part  of  Arabia,  the  chief  idol  was  a  lump  of  dough ;  in  others, 
stones  were  worshipped,  that  had  been  originally  brought,  it 
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was  said,  from  the  holy  valley  of  Mecca.  And,  as  it  was  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  Greek  Polytheism,  that  every  locality  should  tolerate 
the  gods  of  every  other,  so  among  the  Arabs,  the  multitudinous 
local  gods  that  existed  over  the  surface  of  the  country,  were  by 
no  means  supposed  to  exclude  or  interfere  with  each  other.  On 
the  contrary,  in  token  of  their  purely  local  efficacy,  and  of  the 
subordination  of  their  worship  to  catholic  Arabic  feeling,  no 
fewer  than  three  hundred  and  sixty  such  idols,  collected  from 
the  Arabic  area,  and  even  from  districts  lying  beyond  it,  and 
within  the  boundaries  of  Syria  and  Persia,  were  ranged  in  niches 
round  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  so  as  to  attract,  as  it  were,  to  that 
holy  centre,  all  the  possible  rays  of  Arabic  devotion.  In  encir- 
cling the  Kaaba,  therefore,  during  the  holy  months,  the  pilgrims 
virtually  did  homage  to  all  the  gods  of  Arabia,  while,  in  the  more 
special  acts  of  kissing  the  black  stone,  drinking  the  waters  of 
Zem-Zem,  and  gazing  on  the  tomb  of  Ishmael,  they  merged,  as 
it  were,  all  their  local  idolatries  in  burning  reverence  for  their 
ancestry,  and  reverted  to  the  purer  memories  of  olden  days. 

Superinduced  upon  this  native  Arabic  Polytheism  were  ele- 
ments borrowed  from  two  extra-Arabian  systems — the  Sabaean- 
ism  of  the  Cbaldees,  or  Assyrians,  on  the  one  side ;  and  the  Ma- 
gian  or  Zoroastrian  religion  of  the  Persians  on  the  other.  The 
peculiar  feature  of  the  Sabaean  religion  was  its  open  and  systema- 
tic worship  of  the  celestial  luminaries.  Nowhere  on  the  earth, 
not  even  in  its  native  Chaldsea,  was  this  form  of  idolatry,  if  once 
recognised,  so  likely  to  prevail,  as  in  that  vast  peninsula  of  rock 
and  desert,  on  which  by  day  the  sun  looks  down  like  a  great 
blood-shot  eye,  and  over  which,  by  night,  there  roll  such  sap- 
phire stars.  Not  a  few  of  the  Arab  tribes  of  Mahomet's  days, 
therefore,  were  professed  Sabseans,  making  pilgrimages  at  stated 
times  to  Haran  in  Mesopotamia,  but  still  respecting  Mecca  as 
the  Kebla  of  their  race.  Less  considerable,  perhaps,  but  still 
appreciable,  had  been  the  influence  exerted  on  the  Arabians, 
especially  those  of  the  East,  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Persian  Magi. 
The  effect  of  this  doctrine  on  the  Arabic  mind  seems  to  have 
been  to  tincture  it  with  something  of  the  Manichaean  sentiment, 
intensifying  the  native  Shemitic  sense  of  the  eternal  antagonism 
existing  in  the  world  between  the  principle  of  light  or  goodness, 
and  the  principle  of  darkness  or  evil. 

Into  this  chaos  of  native  Polytheism,  Assyrian  Sabseanisra, 
and  Persian  Magianism,  there  had  been  introduced  a  stream  of 
corrupt  Judaism,  and  a  stream  of  still  more  corrupt  Christian- 
ity. Independently  of  the  intercourse  that  had  from  time  imme- 
morial been  more  or  less  vigorously  kept  up  between  the  Jews 
and  the  Arabs,  and  the  effect  of  which  had  been,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  to  diffuse  some  notions  of  the  Jewish  religion  and 
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history  among  the  Arabs,  and  even  to  introduce  among  them 
fragments  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  and  other  books  of  the 
Jewish  Scripture,  various  positive  attempts  had  from  time  to 
time  been  made  to  Judaize  portions  of  the  Arabian  peninsula. 
Thus,  about  two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  an  Arabian 
king  of  Yemen  is  said  to  have  introduced  Judaism  among  his 
idolatrous  people,  and  to  have  endeavoured  to  establish  it  by 
force.  Later  still,  the  crowds  of  Jewish  fugitives  that  had  dis- 
persed themselves  through  Arabia,  after  the  destruction  of  their 
own  country  by  the  Romans,  had  been  the  means  of  spreading 
a  knowledge  of  Jewish  beliefs  and  customs  among  the  native 
Arabs.  In  addition  to  the  pure  Scripture  and  its  contents,  these 
Hebrew  settlers,  not  a  few  of  whom  must  have  resided  in  Mecca, 
brought  with  them  the  multitudinous  legends,  comments,  and 
ceremonial  addenda  of  the  Mishnu,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Rabbi- 
nical schools.  It  was  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  and  almost 
exactly  to  the  same  extent,  that  Christianity  found  its  way  into 
Arabia.  Since  the  visit  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the  Peninsula, 
not  a  few  missionaries  had  doubtless  tried  to  add  this  outlying 
portion  of  the  East  to  the  field  of  Christendom.  It  was  reserved 
for  those  Christian  exiles,  however,  whom  the  persecutions  of 
the  early  centuries  drove  into  the  desert,  really  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity  among  the  Arabs.  But  as  these 
exiles  belonged  almost  exclusively  to  the  Eastern  or  Greek 
Church,  the  Christianity  that  they  carried  with  them  into  Arabia 
was  of  that  lifeless  and  barren  kind  that  had  been  manufactured 
in  the  Synods  of  the  East.  Relic-worship,  incense-burning,  mo- 
notonous chantings,  and  minute  ceremonial  observances  were 
its  outward  characteristics ;  and  the  single  point  of  Christian 
theology  on  the  elaboration  of  which  it  seemed  to  have  concen- 
trated all  its  intellectual  energy  and  acumen  was  the  theory  of 
the  Trinity.  Heresies  innumerable  had  sprung  up  in  the 
Eastern  empire,  in  connexion  with  this  doctrine,  almost  all 
having  taken  their  rise  in  the  great  Arian  controversy,  by  which 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  the  Universal  Church  had  been 
distracted.  Now,  it  was  precisely  these  cast-off  heresies  of  the 
Eastern  Church  that  Arabia  imbibed.  The  Christians  of  that 
peninsula,  whether  native  converts  or  settlers  from  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor,  were  almost  exclusively  sectaries  of  the  following 
denominations : — Nestorians,  so  called  from  their  founder,  Nes- 
torius,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  whose  heresy  consisted  in 
a  recondite  distinction  between  Jesus  the  man,  and  Christ  the 
God-man :  Jacobites,  so  called  from  Jacobus,  Bishop  of  Edessa 
in  Syria,  and  whose  doctrine,  directly  contrary  to  that  of  the 
Nestorians  in  one  point,  denied  the  double  nature  of  Christ  in 
his  state  of  incarnation :   Mariamites,  so  called  because  they 
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worshipped  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  regarded  her  as,  along  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  one  of  the  persons  of  the  Divine 
Trinity :  and  CollyridianSj  a  sect  guilty  of  a  similar  heresy,  and 
deriving  their  name  from  their  practice  of  offering  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  a  particular  kind  of  cake,  called  Collyris.  Of  these  four 
sects  the  Jacobites  seem  to  have  had  most  disciples  in  Arabia ; 
and  they  and  the  Nestorians  together  were  numerous  enough  to 
sustain  several  bishops,  who  regarded  themselves  as  attached  to 
the  Eastern  Church.  Heretical  as  the  Arabic  Christians  were, 
they  were  still  (the  Nestorians  particularly)  depositaries  of  pre- 
cious seeds ;  and  through  all  the  wranglings  of  their  creeds,  and 
the  formalities  of  their  worship,  certain  glimpses  must  have 
reached  the  Arabs  at  large,  of  the  great  light  that  had  been 
kindled  for  men,  six  centuries  before,  at  Jerusalem.  As  the 
Jews  had  brought  the  Old,  so  the  Christians  brought  the  New 
Testament  into  the  Arabian  territory;  and  hence  both  were 
known  to  the  Pagan  Arabs  as  the  "  People  of  the  Book."  There 
were  doubtless  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  Mecca,  and  Mahomet 
may  have  heard  passages  of  them  read. 

There  remains  yet  to  be  mentioned  another  important  ingre- 
dient of  that  fermenting  mass  of  thought  with  which  Arabia  was 
labouring  about  the  period  of  the  birth  of  Mahomet.  This  was 
the  ingredient  of  positive  and  dogmatic  Atheism,  of  Sadducee- 
ism, of  open  incredulity  in  the  supernatural  under  any  expres- 
sion whatever.  We  do  not  think  that  sufficient  notice  has  been 
taken  of  this  fact  by  those  that  have  written  on  the  history  of 
Mahomet.  We  have  even  a  suspicion  that  to  many  the  fact 
will  appear  incredible.  Atheism,  we  are  told  by  some  of  our 
modern  theorists — the  spirit,  in  other  words,  that  prescribes  the 
resolute  non-recognition  of  the  supernatural  as  the  highest  effort 
of  rational  excellence,  and  that,  chalking  on  the  doors  of  the 
grand  questions  of  God  and  Immortality,  the  peremptory  phrase 
*•  No  data"  would  drag  back  the  soul  to  earthly  task-work  and 
earthly  pleasures — this  spirit,  we  are  told,  is  the  latest  result  of 
human  experience;  the  calm  and  equable  state  of  mind  into 
which  the  human  race,  long  harassed  by  infinite  problems,  is 
only  now  beginning  to  work  itself  in  some  favoured  spots  of 
Western  Europe.  But  it  is  not  so — it  is  not  so.  This  occiden- 
tal and  nineteenth-century  thing  called  Atheism  has,  in  its 
essence,  existed  in  all  ages.  Even  among  the  so-called  Shemitic 
TBces,  the  characteristic  of  whose  very  speech  is  and  always  has 
been  a  surcharge  of  "  the  religious  idea/'  the  spirit  of  unbelief 
and  Sadduceeism  prevailed  like  a  venom.  "  The  fool  hath  said 
in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God,"  said  the  Hebrew  psalmist ;  that 
is  to  say,  there  were  Hebrew  Atheists  in  the  days  of  David. 
And  that  there  were  ancient  Arabic  Atheists  too — men  who, 
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amid  all  the  Kaaba-worship  of  Mecca  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, cherished  the  cold  theory,  that  behind  the  grass,  and  the 
earth,  and  the  clouds,  and  all  the  apparent  show  and  parapher- 
nalia of  life,  there  was  actually  and  literally  Nothing,  and  that 
all  was  but  a  chance-spun  cob-web  over  the  pit  of  dissolution  : 
this  every  page  of  the  Koran  ought  to  make  clear.  "  They  say, 
After  we  shall  have  become  bones  and  dust,  shall  we  surely  be 
raised  new  creatures  V9  "  They  will  say,  Who  will  restore  us  to 
life  V9  "  They  swear  most  solemnly  by  God,  saying,  God  will 
not  raise  the  dead."  Such  are  the  incessant  allusions  of  Maho- 
met in  his  book ;  proving,  at  least,  that  many  of  his  countrymen, 
even  while  talking  the  language  of  Theism,  swearing  the  oaths 
of  Arabia,  and  trembling  to  all  the  Arabic  superstitions  regard- 
ing the  present  life,  were  infected  with  a  speculative  Sadducee- 
ism,  equivalent,  in  fact,  to  a  total  rejection  of  the  supernatural. 
Mahomet  in  his  youth,  must  have  listened  to  such  Sadducees 
discussing  their  theory  of  No  data  with  regard  to  the  Resurrec- 
tion, and  may  have  shuddered  at  the  daring  wit  with  which  they 
announced  their  Epicurean  conclusion,  that  it  would  be  best  to 
make  sure  of  Paradise  in  this  life. 

Such,  so  far  as  they  can  now  be  enumerated,  were  the  specu- 
lative elements  and  tendencies  that  were  diffused  through  the 
Arabian  atmosphere  at  the  time  when  Mahomet  began  to  breathe 
it.  These  were  the  influences  to  which,  till  his  manhood,  he  was 
necessarily  subjected.  Nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  the  forces 
that  operated  on  the  future  Prophet  were  exclusively  those  that 
the  soil  of  Arabia  supplied.  There  is,  indeed,  a  story,  that  in  his 
boyhood  he  accompanied  his  uncle,  Abu  Thaleb,  in  a  caravan- 
expedition  from  Mecca,  along  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  far 
as  Bostra  in  Syria ;  and  that  at  Bostra  a  Nestorian  monk,  or 

Imest  called  Sergius,  took  great  interest  in  him,  and  gave  him 
essons  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  Ana  certain- 
ly, if  there  was  any  country  besides  Arabia  from  which  Mahomet 
derived  hints  and  impressions,  it  was  Syria ;  a  country  more 
closely  connected  with  Arabia  than  any  other,  and  which  his 
mercantile  pursuits  must  have  led  him  even  frequently  to  visit. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  in  returning  from  such  visits  Mahomet 
could  bring  very  little  with  him  in  the  shape  of  intellectual  ma- 
terial that  Arabia  might  not  itself  have  furnished.  During  his 
journeys  to  and  from  Syria,  however,  as  well  as  during  his 
journeys  southward  and  eastward  across  the  peninsula,  he  neces- 
sarily picked  up  much  that  Mecca  could  hardly  have  given  him. 
Scenes,  for  example,  seen  during  such  journeys,  would  haunt  his 
memory  afterwards,  and  legends  first  heard  amid  such  scenes 
would  not  be  easily  forgotten.  Mahomet  had  doubtless  crossed 
the  very  track  of  the  Israelites  on  their  return  from  Egypt ;  had 
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gazed  across  the  Bed  Sea  at  the  spot  pointed  out  by  tradition  as 
the  place  of  their  passage ;  and,  walking  perchance  by  the  watch- 
fire  amid  his  sleeping  camels  in  the  valley  of  Sinai,  had  seen  the 
•tars  rise  and  set  behind  the  mount  of  thunders.  But  all  this 
was  still  Arabic.  Arabia  bounded  his  views.  That  Syria 
formed  part  of  a  large  monarchy  called  the  Greek  or  Eastern 
Empire,  the  capital  of  which  was  Constantinople,  and  that  be- 
yond Arabia,  on  the  other  side,  was  a  great  Persian  Monarchy, 
were  facts  which  he  could  not  but  know ;  but  of  the  great  Me- 
diterranean world  that  lay  beyond  Syria,  and  of  all  that  under  the 
name  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  had  been  transacted  there, 
as  well  as  of  the  vast  Asiatic  regions  that  Persia  commanded,  he 
can  hardly  have  had  even  the  faintest  conception.  The  Shemitic 
area  was  the  only  part  of  the  earth  that  he  distinctly  recognised 
as  existing ;  ana  the  events  that  had  occurred  on  that  area  were 
all  history  to  him.  A  vast  peninsula  of  peopled  rock,  turf,  and 
desert,  shut  in  somehow  from  the  shadowy  regions  that  begirt  it, 
and  over  this  peninsula  a  familiar  canopy  of  changing  sky — such 
was  the  world  of  Mahomet,  such  the  universe  of  his  thoughts 
and  impressions,  such  the  limits  within  which  his  soul  could 
expatiate. 

In  his  twenty-fifth  year,  Mahomet  exchanged  the  service  of 
his  uncle  for  that  of  a  rich  widow  of  Mecca,  named  Kadijah. 
For  three  years  he  conducted  her  affairs  as  her  steward  or  factor, 
making  several  journeys  in  her  behalf  to  Syria,  to  Yemen,  and 
to  other  parts  of  Arabia.  Grateful  to  him  for  the  skill  and 
faithfulness  with  which  he  discharged  his  trust,  as  well  as  touched 
more  tenderly  by  his  other  merits,  she  at  length  made  her  wealth 
his  own  by  marrying  him.  At  the  date  of  their  marriage  Ma- 
homet was  twenty-eight  years  of  age ;  Kadijah,  who  had  had 
two  husbands  before,  was  forty. 

Daring  the  twelve  years  that  followed  his  marriage  with  Ka- 
dijah, we  are  to  imagine  Mahomet  a  wealthy  Arab,  living  chiefly 
in  Mecca,  one  of  the  most  influential  men  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish, 
and  the  proprietor  of  numerous  camels  and  herds  of  cattle.  lie 
was  likewise  the  father  of  a  family ;  four  daughters,  besides  a 
son  that  died  when  an  infant,  having  been  born  to  him  by 
Kadijah.  The  Meccans,  recognising  him  as  a  man  of  his  word, 
always  upright  in  his  dealings,  named  him  A I  Amin,  or  The 
Faithful,  and  used  to  consult  him  in  their  disputes ;  and  when 
the  Kaaba,  having  been  injured  by  fire,  was  repaired,  it  was  a 
matter  of  course  that  he  should  take  part  in  the  ceremony  of  re- 
placing the  black  stone.  In  short,  it  we  conceive  distinctly  any 
of  th^  best  Arabs  described  by  Mr.  Layard  in  his  book  on  Nine- 
Teh,  we  shall  have  a  reduced  type  before  us  of  the  kind  of  man 
that  Mahomet  must  have  been  among  his  contemporary  Meccans. 
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But  during  these  twelve  years  a  process  was  going  on  in  the 
heart  of  the  Arab  that  his  countrymen  knew  nothing  of.  From 
the  first  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  great  sagacity,  vehemence, 
and  determination — an  Arabic  man  of  genius,  seeing  more  deep- 
ly, and  feeling  more  intensely,  after  the  Arabic  method,  than 
any  other  of  the  Meccans.  Up  to  his  fortieth  year,  however, 
it  was  not  noticed  that  in  his  character  there  was  anything  de- 
cidedly abnormal ;  any  craze,  eccentricity,  or  madness,  that 
carried  him,  strictly  speaking,  out  of  the  common  circle  of 
Arabic  ways  and  customs  ;  anything  that  Meccan  critics  would 
have  pronounced  absolutely  heretical  and  irrational.  Like  the 
other  men  of  the  Koreish,  his  relatives,  he  regularly  attended 
the  ceremonies  and  festivals  of  the  Kaaba,  and  complied  with  all 
the  other  practices  of  the  established  Polytheism.  Nevertheless, 
underneath  all  this  a  struggle  was  going  on  as  terrible  and  as 
protracted,  we  doubt  not,  in  the  mind  of  Mahomet,  as  any  that 
even  these  days  of  ours,  so  different  in  all  other  respects,  would 
be  able  to  exhibit.  Looking  back  as  we  do  upon  the  men  and 
events  of  the  past  from  a  distance,  and  viewing  each  life  and 
each  transaction  therein  contained  as  a  small  completed  whole, 
which  we  can  either  approve  or  condemn  at  a  glance,  we  are  apt 
to  forget  that  in  its  actual  march  and  evolution,  the  past  was  as 
slow  and  heavy  as  the  present ;  that  each  minute  then  fell  as  de- 
liberately from  Time's  hammer  on  the  bowl  of  brass,  and  was 
as  full  of  pain  or  joy  as  minutes  arc  now  ;  and  that  the  lives, 
therefore,  that  we  examine  so  lightly  as  perfected  historic  results, 
were  all  produced  and  put  together  by  the  very  process  we  our- 
selves are  now  pursuing,  namely,  by  an  infinite  series  of  small 
advances  through  a  medium  of  circumstances.  In  the  life  of 
Mahomet,  for  example,  there  must  have  been  some  minute  of 
first  deviation  from  the  polytheistic  mode  of  thinking  in  which 
he  had  been  educated — some  minute  when,  walking  round  the 
Kaaba  in  a  clear  and  critical  mood,  the  assiduous  genuflexions 
of  some  fat  and  too  prominent  Arab  may  have  shot  ridicule  to 
his  heart,  and  brought  contempt  to  his  lip  ;  some  minute,  again, 
when  a  powerful  word  from  a  Nestorian  monk  may  have  roused 
and  startled  him ;  or,  finally,  some  minute  when,  under  the  stars 
of  the  desert,  nature  may  have  talked  to  him  with  a  new  and 
thrilling  voice.  But  whencesoever  the  impulse  came,  it  must 
have  required  months  and  years  of  ever  added  stimulus  and  spe- 
culative distraction  to  produce  the  result.  The  sharp  end  of  the 
wedge  may  be  easily  inserted,  but  it  requires  many  blows  and 
much  violent  wrenching  afterwards  to  split  the  tree. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  trace,  with  any  degree  of  exact- 
ness, the  process  that  must  have  been  secretly  going  on  in  Ma- 
homet's mind  long  before  he  announced  himself  to  the  people  of 
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Mecca  as  a  prophet,  a  diligent  reader  of  the  Koran  would  be 
able,  we  think,  to  divide  the  mental  change,  as  it  actually  hap- 
pened, into  several  parts  or  stages.  For,  although  the  Koran 
was  all  written  after  the  change  was  complete,  yet  the  particular 
mood  or  state  of  conviction  in  which  that  book  opens,  and  in  which, 
in  fact,  it  is  more  or  less  monotonously  kept  up  throughout, 
serves,  more  particularly  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the 
known  state  of  Arabia  at  the  time,  as  a  kind  of  retrospective  in- 
dex of  the  speculative  route  that  must  have  been  pursued  in 
order  to  reach  it.  That  is  to  say,  taking  the  state  of  conviction 
promulgated  in  the  Koran  as  the  goal  that  was  ultimately  reached 
by  Mahomet,  our  knowledge  of  human  nature  generally,  and  of 
the  various  elements  and  tendencies  at  work  in  Arabia  at  the 
time,  ought  to  enable  us  to  guess,  with  some  certainty,  by  what 
sceptical  highway  that  goal  was  arrived  at. 

And  first  of  all,  it  is  clear  Mahomet  must  have  been  by  na- 
ture of  a  profound  and  reverent  disposition,  a  man  not  capable 
of  setting  questions  about  the  supernatural  and  man's  destiny 
carelessly  aside,  or  of  perfunctorily  discharging  a  few  established 
rites,  and  going  through  life  with  ease  ;  but  incessantly  gnawed 
by  cravings  after  knowledge,  and  bent  on  problems  too  high  for 
human  solution.  Even  among  the  Arabs,  surcharged  as  their 
temperament  is  with  the  tendency  towards  the  ideal  and  the 
wonderful,  Mahomet  must  have  been  a  recognised  transcenden- 
talist  and  dreamer.  While  a  Polytheist,  his  polytheism  must 
have  been  abject  and  enthusiastic,  a  hundred  times  more  vehe- 
ment than  that  of  his  fellows ;  and  from  the  moment  when  a  germ 
of  doubt  was  implanted  into  the  midst  of  his  till  then  implicit 
faith,  his  struggles  either  to  extirpate  it  or  to  force  it  to  its  ut- 
most manifestations,  must  have  been  resolute  and  unceasing. 
This  hypothesis  of  an  inordinate  earnestness  and  melancholy  in 
the  character  of  Mahomet  from  the  first,  is  absolutely  inevitable. 
During  the  whole  period  of  his  mental  change,  say  his  Arabic 
biographers,  it  was  his  custom  frequently  to  withdraw  from 
Mecca,  and  to  live  days  and  nights  together  in  a  cave  in  Mount 
Hara,  about  nine  miles  from  the  town,  spending  the  time  in 
prayer  and  meditation.  In  this  there  was,  by  no  means,  such 
eccentricity  as  would  be  implied  in  similar  behaviour  amongst 
ourselves.  The  practice  of  withdrawing  into  the  solitude  of  the 
desert  was  doubtless  common  enough  among  the  devout  Ara- 
bians, whether  Christian  or  Pagan,  as  indeed  it  is  congenial 
with  Eastern  habits  and  with  an  Eastern  climate ;  and  probably 
all  that  was  remarkable  in  Mahomet's  case,  was  the  extraordi- 
nary extent  to  which  he  carried  the  practice.  The  whole  month 
of  Kamadhan,  which  was  the  holy  month  of  the  Arabians,  he 
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used  to  spend  in  his  cave  on  the  mountain,  alone  with  the  winds 
and  the  stars,  and  far  from  the  bustle  and  the  lights  of  Mecca. 

By  his  marriage  with  Kadijah,  tradition  informs  us,  Mahomet 
became  acquainted  with  an  Arab,  named  Waraka,  the  nephew 
of  Kadijah,  who,  in  the  course  of  an  erratic  career  had  passed 
successively  through  Judaism  and  Christianity,  without  having 
found  a  resting-place  in  either.  What  influence  the  conversa- 
tion of  this  man,  who  is  said  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  may  have  exerted  over  Ma- 
homet, cannot  be  determined ;  it  is  extremely  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  contact  of  so  restless  a  spirit,  bringing  more  home 
to  Mahomet  the  fact  of  the  religious  anarchy  prevailing  among 
his  countrymen,  may  have  determined  him  to  follow  out  to  the 
uttermost  his  own  spiritual  bent,  with  a  view  to  arrive  at  a  con- 
clusion capable  of  being  stated  and  promulgated.  If  so,  and  in- 
deed whether  it  were  so  or  not,  the  first  step  that  he  would  feel 
it  incumbent  upon  him  to  take,  would  be  to  separate  himself 
from  the  idolatrous  portion  of  his  countrymen,  to  protest  at  least 
against  that  element  of  Arabian  thought  and  practice.  For,  by 
whatever  impulse  or  at  whatever  point,  the  process  of  mental 
change  was  begun,  this,  the  negation,  namely,  of  the  grosser 
portions  of  Polytheism,  would  infallibly  be  its  first  considerable 
result.  In  the  following  passage  of  the  Koran,  where  Mahomet 
narrates  with  evident  delight  an  old  legend  of  Abraham's  revolt 
from  the  faith  of  his  idolatrous  forefathers,  he  may  be  supposed 
to  picture  retrospectively  his  own  state  of  mind  at  this  crisis  of 
his  change. 

"  Remember  when  Abraham  said  unto  his  father  and  his  people, 

*  What  are  these  images  to  which  ye  are  so  entirely  devoted  V    They 
answered,   *  We   found  our  fathers  worshipping   them.'     He  said, 

*  Verily  both  ye  and  your  fathers  have  been  in  manifest  error/  They 
said,  '  Dost  thou  seriously  tell  us  the  truth ;  or  art  thou  one  who 
jestest  with  us  ?'  He  replied,  *  Verily  your  Lord  is  the  Lord  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth ;  it  is  he  who  hath  created  them ;  and  I  am 
one  of  those  who  bear  witness  thereof.  By  God,  I  will  surely  devise 
a  plot  against  your  idols,  after  ye  shall  have  retired  from  them  and 
shall  have  turned  your  backs.'  And  in  the  people's  absence  he  went 
into  the  temple  where  the  idols  stood,  and  he  brake  them  all  in  pieces, 
except  the  biggest  of  them ;  that  they  might  lay  the  blame  upon  that. 
And  when  they  were  returned  and  saw  the  havoc  which  had  been 
made,  they  said,  4  Who  hath  done  this  to  our  gods?  He  is  certainly 
an  impious  person.'  And  certain  of  them  answered,  *  We  heard  a 
young  man  speak  reproachfully  of  them  :  he  is  named  Abraham.' 
They  said,  *  Bring  him  therefore  before  the  eyes  of  the  people,  that 
they  may  bear  witness  against  him.'  And  when  he  was  brought 
before  the  assembly,  they  said  unto  him,  *  Hast  thou  done  this  unto 
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our  gods,  O  Abraham  V  He  answered,  4  Nay,  that  biggest  of  them 
hath  done  it :  but  ask  them  if  they  can  speak.'  They  said,  '  Verily 
thou  knowest  that  these  speak  not.'  Abraham  answered,  '  Do  ye 
therefore  worship,  besides  God,  that  which  cannot  profit  you  at  all, 
neither  can  it  hurt  you  ?  Fie  on  you,  and  on  that  which  ye  worship 
besides  God  !'" — Koran  (Sale9 8  Translation,)  chap.  21. 

At  that  moment  of  his  life,  whenever  it  was,  when  Mahomet 
had  fully  realized  the  feeling  here  described,  and  experienced 
the  iconoclastic  fury  rise  within  him  against  the  goas  of  the 
Kaaba,  at  that  moment  he  had  worked  himself  thoroughly  clear 
of  the  preponderant  element  in  the  anarchy  that  Arabia  then 
lay  under,  and  placed  himself,  at  least  tacitly,  on  the  side  of  the 
non-conforming  factions.  For,  taking  his  stand,  as  he  was  ob- 
liged to  do  in  this  protest  against  idolatry,  on  that  great  Mono- 
theistic principle,  which,  after  all,  did  slumber  vaguely  in  the 
minds  of  even  the  idolatrous  Arabs,  as  in  the  minds  of  all  men 
of  the  Shemitic  race,  he  necessarily  found  himself  at  that  mo- 
ment on  the  same  platform  with  the  Arabic  Jews  and  the 
Arabic  Christians.  Affirming  the  principle  which  both  these 
sects  of  his  countrymen  inscribed  so  broadly  and  conspicuously 
on  their  respective  banners,  nay,  borrowing  their  words  in  his 
own  expressions  of  it,  he  could  not  but  feel  a  sympathy  with 
them  of  the  strongest  kind.  Accordingly,  never,  even  during 
his  subsequent  controversies  with  them,  did  he  lose  his  respect 
for  the  "  people  of  the  book/'  But  Mahomet  did  not  rest  in  the 
first  stage  of  his  change.  It  was  not  decreed  that  he  should  be 
either  a  Jew  or  a  Christian.  For,  from  that  slight  and  tem- 
porary hold  which  he  had  taken  of  the  Monotheistic  principle 
in  his  resolute  antagonism  to  idolatry,  a  new  flood  of  excite- 
ment was  to  carry  him  once  more  away  into  strange  latitudes*  of 
unbelief;  and  although  he  did  at  length  recover  the  principle, 
and  cling  to  it  as  a  standard,  it  was  after  such  a  course  of  toss- 
ing, and  in  the  midst  of  such  new  circumstances,  that  he  and 
Christianity  stood  for  ever  dissociated. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that,  in  conjunction  and  inter- 
mixture with  the  Idolatry,  the  corrupt  Judaism,  and  the  debased 
Christianity  that  possessed  the  Arabian  soil,  there  existed  a  large 
amount  of  positive  and  dogmatic  Sadduceeism,  disbelief  of  any 
efficient  relation  between  man  and  the  supernatural.  Thus,  (to 
add  another  passage  corroborative  of  the  fact  to  those  already 
quoted,)  we  read,  in  the  23d  chapter  of  the  Koran,  these  words : 
— "  The  unbelieving  Meccans  say,  as  their  predecessors  said, 
they  say,  '  When  we  shall  be  dead,  and  shall  have  become 
dust  and  bones,  shall  we  really  be  raised  to  life  ?  We  have  al- 
ready been  threatened  with  this,  and  our  fathers  also,  hereto- 
fore ;  this  is  nothing  but  fables  of  the  ancients.' "     And  again, 
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in  the  same  chapter,  the  chiefs  of  the  Meecans  are  made  to  say, 
"  Doth  he  (Mahomet)  threaten  you  that  after  ye  shall  be  dead, 
and  shall  become  dust  and  bones,  ye  shall  be  brought  forth  alive 
from  your  graves  ?  Away,  away,  with  this  that  ye  are  threat- 
ened with !  There  is  no  other  life  besides  our  present  life  ;  we 
die  and  we  live,  and  we  shall  not  be  raised  again."  Nothing  has 
struck  us  more  in  the  Koran  than  these  and  similar  passages. 
They  show,  as  we  have  said  before,  that  there  has  been  a  vein,  if 
not  of  literal  and  articulate  Atheism,  at  least  of  that  Sadducee- 
ism  that  is  akin  to  it,  through  all  history  ;  that  the  affirmation 
of  "  No  data"  respecting  questions  of  the  supernatural  was  rife 
even  among  the  Shemitic  Arabs,  whose  daily  language  was 
actually  viscid  with  nouns  and  adjectives  relating  to  the  Deity 
and  his  doings ;  and  that  this  affirmation  was  deduced,  as  it 
usually  is,  by  men  who  are  fond  of  repeating  it,  into  a  justifica- 
tion of  practical  immorality  and  license. 

Now,  it  is  evident,  we  think,  that  Mahomet,  in  his  recoil  from 
the  idolatry  of  the  mass  of  his  countrymen,  reached  even  this, 
the  negative  pole  of  Arabic  opinion, — reached  it,  at  least,  by  a 
temporary  eftbrt  of  intellect,  so  as  to  be  able  ever  afterwards  to 
imagine  life  as  it  appeared  when  projected  from  that  point  of 
view.  This  we  infer  from  the  extraordinary  clearness  and  justness 
of  his  delineations  of  what  may  be  called  the  Shemitic  variety 
of  the  Atheistic  mood.  And  from  the  strength  and  frequency 
of  his  references  to  that  mood,  from  the  incessant  energy  with 
which  he  does  battle  agaiust  it,  we  would  infer,  also,  that  it  was 
out  of  the  portal  of  this  virulent  Arabian  scepticism,  more  di- 
rectly and  immediately  than  out  of  the  portal  of  mere  Polytheism 
and  Idolatry,  that  he  issued  finally  in  his  character  of  Prophet. 
There  was  a  sufficient  basis  of  Monotheistic  feeling  in  the  heart 
of  the  Koreish  itself  from  which  to  denounce  the  absurdities  of 
the  Polytheistic  worship;  but  that  for  which,  according  to 
Mahomet's  view  of  the  case,  all  Arabia  did  not  supply  a  power- 
ful enough  antidote,  was  the  inveterate  spirit  of  Infidelity  and 
Sadducceism  that  pervaded  all,  and  lay  beneath  all.  In  Poly- 
theistic Arabia  then,  as  in  Christian  Europe  now,  the  majority 
of  men  had  absolutely  forgotten  that  God  existed.  Even  that 
broadest  and  most  naked  of  all  religious  beliefs — the  belief  in  a 
supernatural  justice,  and  in  some  tremendous  relation  between 
it  and  man — had  died  out  and  disappeared.  Then,  as  now,  men 
were  going  about  their  business,  rising  in  the  morning  and  lying 
down  in  the  evening,  ploughing,  building,  eating,  drinking,  per- 
forming all  the  manifold  processes  and  functions  of  life;  yet 
denying  all  the  while  the  very  existence  of  the  element  over 
which  they  floated.  As  the  sea  is  round  a  ship,  so  does  the 
supernatural  surround  the  present  life ;  nay,  as  tne  yeiy  nature 
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and  idea  of  a  ship  is,  that  it  may  move  in  the  sea ;  so  it  is  only 
with  reference  to  the  unseen  and  eternal  that  this  life  and  its 
arrangements  can  have  any  meaning.  But  then,  as  now,  men  had 
forgotten  this.  "  Let  us  work  and  enjoy  ourselves  while  we  may  ; 
let  us  conduct  ourselves  according  to  the  necessities  and  relations 
of  the  life  that  is :"  such,  after  their  special  Arabic  form  of  phrase, 
was  the  motto  of  the  sceptical  Arabs  of  the  days  of  Mahomet, 
as  it  is  of  many  of  the  teachers  of  our  own  generation.  O  worse 
than  folly !  as  if,  on  the  principle  of  navigating  only  according 
to  the  internal  necessities  of  the  ship,  sailors  were  to  steer  with- 
out reference  to  the  sea ! 

How  Mahomet  discussed  this  question  with  himself,  and  to 
what  extent  he  may  have  been  indebted  for  the  assurance  of  his 
conclusions  to  the  influence  of  Christian  doctrine  and  phraseo- 
logy, cannot  now  be  ascertained  ;  it  is  abundantly  clear,  however, 
that  he  did  succeed  in  attaining  to  a  firm  and  unalterable  con- 
viction in  the  great  truth  of  Natural  Theism — the  relation  of 
man  to  a  Supreme  and  Transcendant  Justice.  Probably  in  no 
Pagan  soul  tnat  ever  lived,  was  this  faith  so  real,  so  rampant,  as 
in  that  of  Mahomet.  If  ever  he  had  acquiesced  for  a  moment  in 
the  Sadduceeism  of  his  countrymen,  and  accepted  the  cold  hypo- 
thesis of  the  absoluteness  of  the  present  life,  ultimately,  at  least, 
he  reached  a  point  whence  he  looked  down  upon  that  hypothesis 
as  the  most  wretched  and  damnable  of  human  delusions.  To  as- 
sail Sadduceeism,  to  laugh  at  it,  to  trample  it  under  foot,  to  bruise 
it  out  of  men,  even  to  kill  those  that  would  persist  in  it, — such 
was  the  work  that  Mahomet  set  to  himself.  With  what  com- 
pleteness he  had  extinguished  it  in  his  own  mind,  and  what  a 
olaze  of  Theistic  enthusiasm  he  had  kindled  there  instead,  is 

}>roved  by  the  incessant  iterations  throughout  the  Koran  of  all 
brms  and  modes  of  the  Theistic  argument.  How  strikingly,  for 
example,  are  the  omnipresence  of  God  and  his  indissoluble  inti- 
macy with  the  world  He  has  made,  proclaimed  in  the  following 
passage: — 

"  Wherefore  glorify  God  when  the  evening  overtaketh  you,  and 
when  ye  rise  in  the  morning ;  and  unto  Him  be  praise  in  heaven  and 
earth ;  and  at  sunset,  and  when  ye  rest  at  noon.  He  bringeth  forth 
the  living  out  of  the  dead,  and  He  bringeth  forth  the  dead  out  of  the 
living ;  and  He  quickeneth  the  earth  after  it  hath  been  dead  :  and  in 
like  manner  shall  ye  be  brought  forth  from  your  graves.  Of  His  signs 
one  is  that  He  hath  created  you  of  dust ;  and  behold,  ye  are  become 
men  spread  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  of  His  signs  another  is 
that  He  hath  created  for  you  out  of  yourselves  wives  that  ye  may  live 
With  them,  and  hath  put  love  and  compassion  between  you :  verily, 
herein  are  signs  unto  people  who  consider.  And  of  His  signs  are 
also  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  the  variety  of  your 
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languages,  and  of  your  complexions :  verily,  herein  are  signs  to  men 
of  understanding.  And  of  His  signs  are  your  sleeping  by  night  and 
by  day,  and  your  seeking  to  provide  for  yourselves  of  His  abundance : 
verily,  herein  are  signs  unto  men  who  hearken.  Of  His  signs  others 
are  that  He  sheweth  you  the  lightning  to  strike  terror  and  to  give 
hope  of  rain,  and  that  He  sendeth  down  water  from  heaven,  and 
quickeneth  thereby  the  earth  after  it  hath  been  dead :  verily,  herein 
are  signs  unto  people  who  understand.  And  of  His  signs  this  also  is 
one,  namely,  that  the  heaven  and  the  earth  stand  firm  at  His  com- 
mand :  hereafter,  when  He  shall  call  you  out  of  the  earth  at  one  sum- 
mons, behold,  ye  shall  come  forth." — Koran,  (SaWs  Translation,) 
chap.  30. 

Such,  repeated  a  thousand  times  in  the  Koran,  is  Mahomet's 
summary  of  what  he  considered  the  evidences  of  Islamism. 
When  asked  for  miracles  in  proof  of  his  mission,  he  invariably 
made  this  or  some  similar  enumeration  of  the  signs  of  God  in 
creation ;  "  these  were  signs  to  people  that  could  understand." 
In  short,  recognising  as  existing  in  his  own  day  one  peculiarly 
Arabic  form  of  the  eternal  antagonism  between  belief  and  unbe- 
lief, between  the  theory  of  God  everywhere  and  the  theory  of  God 
nowhere,  between  the  theory  of  everything  miraculous  and  the 
theory  of  nothing  miraculous,  Mahomet  resolutely  flung  himself 
into  the  battle  on  the  side  of  u  the  faith."  The  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  Koran  will  show  with  what  special  points  of  the 
great  theistic  conviction  his  own  soul  had  learnt  to  De  most  fami- 
liar, and  what  special  aspects  of  that  conviction  were  most  pro- 
per also,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  flashed,  as  from  a  light-house! 
across  the  face  of  Arabia. 

"  We  (God)  created  not  the  heavens  and  the  earth  and  that  which 
is  between  them  by  way  of  sport.  If  We  had  pleased  to  take  diver- 
sion, verily  We  had  taken  it  in  that  which  beseemeth  Us." — Koran, 
(Sale's  Translation,)  chap.  21. 

"  Thou  shalt  be  engaged  in  no  business,  neither  shalt  thou  be  em- 
ployed in  meditating  on  any  passage,  nor  shall  ye  do  any  action,  but 
We  will  be  witnesses  over  you  when  ye  are  employed  therein.  Not 
is  so  much  as  the  weight  of  an  ant  hidden  from  Thy  Lord  in  earth  or 
heaven ;  neither  is  there  anything  lesser  than  that  or  greater  but  it 
is  written  in  the  perspicuous  book." — Ibid.,  chap.  10. 

"  Dost  thou  not  perceive  that  God  knoweth  whatever  is  in  heaven 
or  earth  ?  There  is  no  private  discourse  among  three  persons  but  He 
is  the  fourth  of  them  ;  nor  among  five,  but  He  is  the  sixth  of  them ; 
neither  among  a  smaller  number  than  this  nor  a  larger,  but  He  is  with 
them  wheresoever  they  be:  and  He  will  declare  unto  them  that 
which  they  have  done  on  the  day  of  resurrection,  for  God  knoweth 
all  things." — Ibid,,  chap.  58. 

"  The  present  life  is  no  other  than  a  toy  and  a  plaything ;  but  the 
future  mansion  of  paradise  is  life  indeed.  If  men  knew  this  they 
would  not  prefer  the  former  to  the  latter." — Ibtd.,  chap.  29. 
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"  O  men,  verily  the  violence  which  ye  commit  against  your  own 
souls  is  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  life  only ;  afterwards  unto 
Us  shall  ye  return,  and  We  will  declare  unto  you  that  which  ye  have 
done.  Verily  the  likeness  of  this  present  life  is  no  other  than  as 
water  which  We  send  down  from  heaven,  and  wherewith  the  produc- 
tions of  the  earth  are  mixed,  of  which  men  eat  and  cattle  also,  until 
the  earth  receive  its  vesture,  and  be  adorned  with  various  plants:  the 
inhabitants  thereof  imagine  that  they  have  power  over  the  same ;  but 
Our  command  cometh  upon  it  by  night  or  by  day,  and  We  render  it 
as  though  it  had  been  mown,  as  though  it  had  not  yesterday  abound- 
ed in  fruits.  Thus  do  We  explain  Our  signs  unto  people  who  consider. 
God  inviteth  unto  the  dwelling  of  peace,  and  directeth  whom  He 
pleaseth  unto  the  right  way.  They  who  do  right  shall  receive  a  most 
excellent  reward  and  a  superabundant  addition  ;  neither  blackness 
nor  shame  shall  cover  their  faces.  These  shall  be  the  inhabitants  of 
paradise ;  they  shall  continue  therein  for  ever.  But  they  who  com- 
mit evil  shall  receive  the  reward  of  evil  equal  thereunto,  and  they 
shall  be  covered  with  shame,  (for  they  shall  have  no  protector  against 
God,)  as  though  their  faces  were  covered  with  the  profound  darkness 
of  the  night  These  shall  be  the  inhabitants  of  hell-fire ;  they  shall 
remain  therein  for  ever." — Ibid.,  chap.  10. 

"  They  say, '  when  we  lie  down  in  the  earth,  shall  we  be  raised 
thence  a  new  creature  V  yea,  they  deny  the  meeting  of  their  Lord  at 
the  resurrection.  Reply,  '  The  angel  of  death  who  is  set  over  you, 
shall  cause  you  to  die  ;  then  shall  ye  be  brought  back  unto  your  Lord.' 
If  thou  couldst  see  when  the  wicked  shall  bow  down  their  heads  be- 
fore the  Lord,  saying,  '  O  Lord,  we  have  seen  and  have  heard  ;  suf- 
fer as  therefore  to  return  into  the  world,  and  we  will  work  that 
which  is  right ;  since  we  are  now  certain  of  the  truth  of  what  hath 
been  preached  to  us' — thou  wouldst  see  an  amazing  sight." — Ibid., 
chap.  32. 

"  When  the  sun  shall  be  folded  up ;  and  when  the  stars  shall  fall ; 
and  when  the  mountains  shall  be  made  to  pass  away  ;  and  when  the 
camels  ten  months  gone  with  young  shall  be  neglected ;  and  when  the 
wild  beasts  shall  be  gathered  together ;  and  when  the  seas  shall  boil ; 
and  when  the  souls  shall  be  joined  again  to  their  bodies ;  and  when 
the  girl  who  hath  been  buried  alive  shall  be  asked  for  what  crime  she 
was  put  to  death  ;  and  when  the  books  shall  be  laid  open  ;  and  when 
the  heaven  shall  be  removed  ;  and  when  hell  shall  burn  fiercely ;  and 
when  paradise  shall  be  brought  near :  then  every  soul  shall  know 
what  it  hath  wrought." — Ibid.,  chap.  81. 

"  Whoso  chooseth  the  tillage  of  the  life  to  come,  unto  him  will 
We  give  increase  in  his  tillage ;  and  whoso  chooseth  the  tillage  of 
this  world,  We  will  give  him  the  fruit  thereof;  but  he  shall  have  no 
part  in  the  life  to  come." — Ibid.,  chap.  42. 

"  If  it  were  not  that  mankind  would  have  then  become  one  sect  of 
infidels,  verily  We  would  have  given  unto  those  who  believe  not  in 
the  Merciful  roofs  of  silver  to  their  houses,  and  stairs  of  silver  by 
which  they  might  ascend  thereto,  and  doors  of  silver  to  their  houses, 
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and  couches  of  silver  for  thorn  to  lean  on,  and  ornaments  of  gold,  for 
all  this  is  the  provision  of  the  present  life ;  but  the  next  life  with  thy 
Lord  shall  be  for  those  who  fear  Him." — TftiV/.,  chap.  43. 

These  were  the  fixed  ideas  in  the  mind  of  Mahomet.  That 
there  is  a  God,  almighty  and  just ;  that  all  creation  and  history 
is  but  a  superficial  show  or  play  of  matter,  resting  on  an  infinite 
sea  of  spirit,  wherein  one  day  it  will  again  be  engulfed ;  that  the 
present  life  is  but  as  a  little  water  let  down  from  heaven  to  be 
mixed  for  a  while  with  the  earth ;  that  to  regard  the  tillage  of 
the  present  life  only,  is,  therefore,  nothing  but  madness  and  in- 
fatuation; that  God  sees  and  registers  all  that  is  transacted 
among  men ;  and  that,  on  that  day  when  the  world  and  its  in* 
habitants  shall  be  summoned  back  to  the  great  presence  whence 
they  issued,  justice  will  be  done,  and  a  broad  and  eternal  sepa- 
ration will  be  struck  between  believers  and  infidels — such,  in 
their  most  abstract  and  general  form,  were  the  conclusions  in 
which  the  thoughtful  Koreishite,  the  apostate,  in  his  mature  age, 
from  the  faith  of  his  forefathers,  and  the  antagonist,  by  the  very 
necessities  of  his  constitution,  of  the  wretched  Sadduceeism  that 
alone  seemed  to  comjxjte  with  that  faith,  at  last  arrived  at,  and 
built  up  around  him  as  a  wall  of  strength  and  peace.  If  we  were 
to  select  that  phrase  of  the  Koran  in  which,  as  we  think,  the 
whole  substance  of  Mahomet's  faith  is  most  exactly  expressed,  it 
would  be  the  phrase,  "  God  and  the  Last  Day."  This  phrase 
he  iterates  and  reiterates ;  upon  this  phrase,  and  the  notion  in- 
volved in  it,  he  falls  back  at  every  moment ;  the  whole  world 
consists,  in  his  view,  of  but  two  classes  of  men — those  who  be- 
lieve in  "  God  and  the  Last  Day,"  and  those  who  do  not.  It  is 
a  mistake,  we  think,  to  say,  that  the  central  notion  in  the  reli- 
gion of  Mahomet,  as  conceived  by  himself,  was  the  unity  of 
God.  The  central  notion  of  Mahomet's  religion  was  rather  the 
existence  of  God,  His  veritable  and  real  existence,  as  distin- 
guished from  that  kind  of  ideal  and  fictitious  existence  assigned 
to  him  by  the  necessities  of  human,  and,  above  all,  by  the  ne- 
cessities of  Shemitic  rhetoric — His  veritable  and  real  existence, 
and  the  terrible  relationship  of  men  and  this  world  to  Him  and  His 
laws.  In  other  words,  it  was  not  primarily  and  expressly  against 
the  polytheism  and  idolatry  of  the  Arabians  that  Mahomet,  in 
his  mature  character  as  a  spiritual  reformer,  dashed  himself  and 
made  war :  that  polytheism  and  idolatry  he  did,  indeed,  incessantly 
denounce ;  but  it  was  in  Sadduceeism,  in  unbelief  itself,  in  want 
of  all  faith  in  any  supernatural  whatever,  whether  polytheistic, 
monotheistic,  or  any  other — it  was  in  this  that,  in  his  mature  state 
of  mind,  he  saw  the  root  of  the  whole  evil.  That  men  should 
believe  in  an  infinite  and  a  future,  was  his  first  demand ;  "  God 
and  the  Last  Day"  was  the  standard  he  desired,  in  the  first  in- 
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stance,  to  raise.  The  great  movement  once  made,  indeed,  the 
other  collaterals  were  to  come  in ;  God's  unity  was  to  be  asserted 
equally  against  the  polytheists  and  against  those  Christian  sects 
in  whose  doctrines  regarding  the  nature  of  Christ  he  thought 
this  principle  was  denied;  and  thus,  as  well  as  by  the  mere 
ethical  and  imaginative  filling  out  of  his  system  to  adapt  it  to 
the  wants  of  his  race,  it  was  to  receive  its  final  precision.  But 
"  God  and  the  Last  Day"  was  the  primary  and  fundamental 
conception. 

Now,  up  to  the  moment  when  Mahomet  found  himself  at  rest 
in  this  conviction  from  his  personal  doubts  and  agitations,  he  is 
a  spectacle  that  no  one  would  or  could  regard  otherwise  than 
with  interest  and  admiration.  To  see  this  man  of  Mecca  ex- 
tricate himself  so  decisively  from  the  false  and  profane  mum- 
meries in  which  he  had  been  bred,  and  arrive,  by  the  force  of 
his  own  contemplations,  aided  by  such  partial  lessons  in  Chris- 
tian theology  as  came  in  his  way,  at  a  point  of  view  so  clear  and 
elevated — were  a  sight  that  must  delight  all  to  whom  such  spiri- 
tual histories  appear  of  any  importance.  And  farther,  to  have 
seen  the  same  man  speak  out  to  his  countrymen  the  conclusions 
he  had  himself  arrived  at ;  to  have  seen  him  holding  new  theo- 
logical conversations  in  Mecca,  or  walking,  staff  in  hand,  over 
Arabia,  preaching  everywhere,  even  with  fury  and  thunder,  the 
high  though  meagre  theism  he  had  excogitated  or  come  to  per- 
ceive, would  also  have  been  a  heroic  spectacle.  Mahomet,  in 
this  case,  would  have  taken  his  place  in  ■  men's  thoughts  along 
*with  Socrates,  Plato,  and  other  celebrated  teachers  that  have 
risen,  in  different  situations,  to  high  and  serene  conceptions  of 
the  world  and  its  laws ;  and  it  would  have  been  an  interesting 
exercise,  under  such  circumstances,  to  compare  the  rude  and 
fierce  sage  of  sun-scorched  Mecca  with  the  cultured  and  polite 
thinkers  of  blue-skied  Athens.  But  the  facts  of  the  actual  story 
have  barred  this  easy  and  ordinary  mode  of  treatment.  Precisely 
at  that  point  of  Mahomet's  life  where  the  eye  would  have  wel- 
comed him  as  a  sage  emerging  painfully,  by  his  own  toil,  from 
Arabic  darkness,  he  is  seen  to  rush  forward  with  a  shout  and  a 
shriek,  proclaiming  that  he  has  received  a  direct  charge  from 
the  Almighty  to  assume  the  absolute  guidance  of  men,  and 
raising  in  the  air  the  fiery  standard  of  a  prophet.  And  here  it 
is,  accordingly,  that  the  mind  begins  to  stagger  in  its  conception 
of  Mahomet,  and  to  find  that  the  rule  of  such  cases  as  those  of 
Socrates  and  Plato  will  not  do  so  easily  for  the  man  of  Mecca. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  there  is  any  person  of  culture  now  liv- 
ing that  would  be  inclined  to  revive,  with  regard  to  Mahomet,  the 
old  hypothesis  of  deceit  and  imposture.  That  hypothesis,  against 
which  Mr.  Carlyle  so  valiantly  did  battle,  has  now  no  longer  any 

vol.  xiu.    no.  xxy.  o 
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processed,  existence  amongst  us.  however  it  may  linger  in  some 
corners  ot"  our  literature.     •'  Xotwithstar.viing  the  vain  reputa- 


exjnenoncc.  and  troiu  tne  pro- 
touu.l  study  of  human  nature,  that  a  really  superior  man  has 
luvtr  been  able  to  exercise  any  powerful  influence  »*ver  his  fellows 
without  be;::.;  r.rs:  intimately  convir.ex-u  himself." — such,  as  ex- 
1  rose*:  ly  a  Frer.eh  writer,  is  a  j  rineij  !e  :..w  so  universally  re- 
ceived an  A  w;::;e»sci  t  .■»  by  all  classes  and  ranks  ot  men,  that  it 
may  be  allowed  :o  i^ir.k  as  a  ee-tniiv-iiiphioe.  Wc  will  not  insult 
our  r^.ier?.  thereto  re.  ":  v  ar^in^  in  its  tavour.  nor  bv  showing 
that  Mahout  isentiti*:.;  to  the  Lener.:  tt  i:.  With  ourselves 
wo  believe  they  wih  be  j  ersvu  ievi  th.it  the  view  which  every 
Christian  w.uhi  to  rr.  st  ea£-:r  ;?  take  or  Mahomet  and  his  svs- 
ten:.  ;;:*..:  ^hLh.  .-.§  a  Christia::.  he  wi.i  ^ain  m-.-s;  bv  taking,  is 
thevkwthat  ;iee<.r.is  :.  Mahout:  the  h'.r^es:  possible  amount  of 
e:\--L::  tei*  iVir.'^^'/.i-::;  h:;;::a:;  ■  v.ili:v  t^ia:  a  man  mav  possess 
cu:  xi  the  v.vc  ».:  li.iistiai;  *hsvr  iesh:y*.  M  ihoinetanism.  re- 
present;;.l  .:>  the  l:st  :*  v>:^!v  r  r.«d::c:  •. :  :::e  of  the  best  possible 
>■  evi:::e::s  :  the  ::.itu:.u  Anh:  r..::.  1  w;rkii:^  after  human  and, 
i:  ah:;.  r:r.-*h  s:..i  ::.;:;::;:!  xv.;i;h.hs:  ^r...  r. .t  Mahometanism  re- 
rrvs  :■*.:«:  i  .;>  a  **:.:. he-1  *  :e;e  .:  :::■:«.  sture,  cobbled  bv  a  clever 
v.  re  tei:  :  r  ...>  ;■■•■::  '.a.:  et:_ls — s:::h,  surely,  is  the  Mahometan- 
is::;  with  v.  i.-h-h  the  C^:.s::.i:;  v.  fc.-jl.i  Lo  treui  and  anxious  to 


,  -  m  ..:".». 


i \v  t .. . s  .: . :: e ^ .it :."..: ; v.- :  v  i  r.    :  t .;  £  ; . ..  :. ;•  :■: tresis  ot  imposture, 

the  :  r  . ..::.    :  M.;h  •:•;:>  .:  jLr.i:;er  :?  :::2..?  a::::h  more  complex 

....        .  ...  .  • 

.:::.:  ..   :  e::.: :  ::.r  .;:  *e  :..::.<  :;  .*:  t.::*r.  n;  :^:s  c-:-uutry  at  least, 

v" ■■'/••;'•-  V-"-^*--  z:':  ?"•'/:; ;-et  thrru^h  :hiir  hi^is,  have  fairly 
:.:.e-.:  :  e  ...:... ;:.:y.  ;r  ..;:.y -.-i":-.  tatv- :h:-  s-:«"ri::>n.  To  *ay  that 
>Li"-::-.  it  -.n.-.s  a::  t.ir/is:  -:: .  ^.^  —  ir..  rreajhins:  a  kind  of 

t  .i.>::\  .  r  v.t::::;il  :..  ^i.v.  t;  :.s  j-.^ttryrie-.  ar.d  thus  to  pass 
h  ..:  ■  .  .^  .:  :-.  ~* .::.  ..<  :.:i.:  t  a  -  .=:*  in  the  hall  of  heroes, 
ts  t  \  . .- >:j.  a  :■■;■;  .:  *  rve-:«.;^re.  i;.e  rjle  o:  ^.crates  and 
1\.::,\  ■-..  r: ■:...: t.  ..;c*  ::  :  d:  t_  f  :.:>:  ::  Mih-:-met.  He  dis- 
:■"::  ;•  .;*  ti:.m  :vsw.:  .;s  .:  vr-  :.::t.  ■.ii_.r.e-i  ry  a  divine  mis- 
;  •"'  ■  :"  -  -t  ■*.'*/.  s  .;  .  ':■*  •;.;:  i  ;:  j.ivf  r.:ile  this  declaration 
:  e:  ^:  -  .  >:. .-->*:v  -  :  .  c-  -_■_  ;.<  scari  :r  :£".  If  Mahomet 
* .'■■'"   :    -:    -:    "~;  ^   -  *     :     .  <*  .-.•  j:::  v-fc:  iil  r>t  himself 

"  V  -*.  -  i  >  .  •  ■  ?:jLti;."-.--:.  tL"£::.  ie:  iis  ls->nesty  in 
:   ^y    *:-    :  ;•■"    ^  ^  :  '•;-•  :.:•  -.r  *;  jj:::.  xr. ;  le:  the  valne  of 

V.%  ^.f*  ^  *  •-•""«■  *  -s.  he  ^  :n>z  r.-;~fr  *;■  £reat.  he  ko* 
v".  . .  ST  "  *■  r  "^  ■  *  ■*"-  A  ■  "^vr.te.  N:r  ^:11  it  do  to  equi- 
»/  **.  "". "'v  •  ■■  ■;  j.-  ^  • :  .>.  ■:  r.  .i. : :.  ;<  ^rivrsrooi.  when 
*    lh,l^v:  — ^s<-:  a  : ;.  v^;.     i.u;  ;;  *i*  r.;«  ia  ihat  sense  in 
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which,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  or  even  in  the  glow  of  an  intensely 
excited  consciousness,  a  teacher  of  important  truths  will  some- 
times, even  in  our  parts  of  the  earth,  announce  himself  as  in- 
spited,  is  clear,  as  well  from  the  plain  and  literal  language  in 
which  the  prophetic  claim  is  advanced,  as  from  the  fact  that 
Mahomet's  own  contemporaries,  peculiarly  tolerant  as  their 
Shemitic  way  of  thinking  would  necessarily  have  rendered  them 
of  any  mere  metaphorical  assertion  of  apostleship,  were  accus- 
tomed to  accuse  him  of  imposture  in  precisely  the  same  terms  as 
modern  and  European  critics  have  used.  It  was  in  the  fortieth 
year  of  Mahomet's  age,  say  the  ancient  and  authentic  accounts, 
that,  spending  as  usual  the  month  of  Ramadhan  in  his  solitary 
cave  on  mount  Hara,  he  one  night  received  the  divine  call  which 
be  had  long  expected.  As  he  lay  on  the  ground,  wrapped  in 
his  mantle,  after  long  prayer  and  fasting,  he  heard  a  voice  call 
him,  and  saw  a  great  light.  On  this  he  swooned  away,  and  when 
he  came  to  himself,  he  saw  an  angel,  in  human  form,  standing 
before  him.  The  angel  held  a  roll  of  silk,  whereon  were  inscribed 
certain  characters,  and  said  to  Mahomet,  tl  Head."  "  I  cannot 
read,"  replied  Mahomet.  "  Head,"  repeated  the  angel,  "  in  the 
name  of  thy  Lord,  who  hath  created  all  things ;  who  hath  created 
man  of  clotted  blood.  Read,  by  thy  most  Deneficent  Lord,  who 
taught  the  use  of  the  pen,  who  teacheth  man  that  which  he 
knoweth  not."  On  hearing  these  words  (which  were  afterwards 
inserted  in  the  Koran,  and  are  to  be  found  there  at  the  opening 
of  chap.  96,)  Mahomet  looked  on  the  scroll,  and  was  able  to  read 
what  was  inscribed  on  it.  Then  the  angel  departing,  said,  "  O 
Mahomet,  thou  art  the  apostle  of  God,  and  I  am  Gabriel." 
Amazed  and  bewildered,  proceeds  the  story,  Mahomet  told  his  wifo 
Kadijah  what  had  happened ;  and  she,  eager  and  excited  by  the 
news,  informed  her  cousin  Waraka.  The  opinion  of  this  sage, 
expressed  after  he  had  duly  deliberated,  was,  that  the  appearance 
was  no  delusion,  but  a  real  call  by  the  Deity  to  the  prophetic 
office.  And  from  that  day  Mahomet  was  subject  to  prophetic 
dreams,  and  angelic  visitations;  and  the  revelations  that  from 
time  to  time  were  made  to  him  through  this  means,  were  written 
down  from  his  dictation,  by  Waraka,  or  by  the  slave  Zaid,  and 
carefully  treasured  as  the  words  of  God. 

Such,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  the  story  of  Mahomet's  call ;  and, 
though  in  the  Koran  there  is  not  the  slightest  warrant  for  any  of 
the  extravagant  circumstances  with  which  the  story  has  been 
embellished,  nor  any  evidence  that  Mahomet  himself  propagated 
such  astounding  details  of  his  subsequent  intercourse  with  the 
angelic  world,  as  those  which  the  fertile  imaginations  of  his  de- 
vout followers  have  supplied,  (the  only  allusion,  for  example,  to 
the  famous  night-journey  from  Mecca  to  Jerusalem,  being  a  few 
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passing  words  in  chap.  17th,  which  do  not  necessarily  imply 
anything  so  grotesquely  miraculous  as  the  legend  describes,)  yet 
it  is  clear  that,  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  sanctioning  and  assert- 
ing this  tact  of  a  supernatural  vocation  vouchsafed  to  Mahomet 
by  visible  signs  and  angelic  agencies,  the  Koran  itself  stands 
literally  and  expressly  committed.  (In  proof  of  this  see  passages 
in  chapters  l^tli  and  53d.)  One  of  two  things  therefore :  either 
Mahomet  saw  no  such  signs  and  visions,  but  onlv  said  he  saw 
thorn,  in  order  to  impress  people,  and  stun  them  into  certain 
beliefs  he  had  excogitated,  or  resolved  for  some  reason  to  advo- 
cate :  in  which  case,  we  repeat,  he  was,  let  his  aims  have  been 
never  so  elevated,  a  base  and  unmitigated  scoundrel ; — or  he  did 
actually  think  he  saw  visious  and  signs;  in  which  case,  whatever 
fallacy  there  was.  is  to  be  charged,  not  to  himself  morally,  but  to 
some  aboriginal  singularity,  or  superinduced  idiosyncrasy,  in  his 
mental  constitution.  Adopting,  as  we  do,  the  second  hypothesis, 
we  would  willingly  take  the  p resent  opportunity  to  sketch,  gene- 
rally, our  idea,  aim  as  it  is  of  that  higher  kind  of  psychological 
calculus,  under  which,  we  think,  rather  than  under  the  calculus 
in  use  tor  ordinary  and  normal  cases,  such  characters  as  those  of 
Mahomet.  Sweuenl-e-rg.  and  other  men  of  :he  same  stamp,  ought 
to  be  treated.  Failing  space  lor  this,  however,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  an  observation  or  two  special  to  the  case  of  Ma- 
homet. 

And  first,  it  might  be  demonstrated,  we  think,  that  pari  j^asiu 
with  that  spiritual  process  of  change  winch  we  have  described  as 
going  on  in  the  mind  of  Mahomet,  in  the  interval  between  his 
twenty-eighth  and  his  fortieth  year,  there  was  going  on  also,  an 
elaboration,  aeco:\iir,g  to  his  -^vuiiar  Arabic  way  of  thinking,  of 
a  preconceived  theory  of  revelation.     Like  Cromwell,  whom  in 


many  res^yts  i:e  resembles*  Mahomet  is  distinguished,  in  the 
hl*i  i  <  a.i  his  emotional  incontinences,  and  intermittent  bl 
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mankind  was  by  maintaining  on  the  earth  a  succession  of  ex- 
pressly commissioned  men ;  it  was  a  notion  of  his  also,  derived, 
doubtless,  from  the  evident  example  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
Scriptures,  that  God's  mode  of  qualifying  these  missionaries  for 
their  work  was  by  dictating  sacred  words  to  them,  that  is,  fur- 
nishing them  with  a  book  which  men  might  read.  Full  of  this 
belief,  Mahomet  appears  from  the  first  to  have  meditated,  with 
special  interest  and  enthusiasm,  on  the  lives  of  those  men  of  the 
Shemitic  race,  whether  Biblical  heroes  or  mere  personages  of 
Arabian  legend,  in  whom,  as  he  fancied,  the  true  conditions  of 
the  messenger  of  God  were  most  conspicuously  realized.  Adam, 
Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Hud  the  Addite,  Saleh  the  Thamu- 
dite,  Job,  Moses,  Ezra,  and  many  more,  were  included  in  this  list ; 
in  which,  also,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  place  our  Lord  himself,  as 
the  last  and  greatest,  as  he  seems  to  have  believed,  of  all  the 
Divine  prophets.  Whatever  books,  or  fragments  of  books,  could 
be  traced  to  these  prophets,  were,  he  believed,  infallible  revela- 
tions of  the  truth,  transcripts  from  the  eternal  table  kept  before 
the  throne  of  God.  Nations,  too,  beyond  the  Shemitic  circle, 
had  had  prophets  sent  to  them,  the  names  of  whom  no  man 
knew. 

Holding,  to  use  a  modern  phrase,  this  theory  of  Revelation,  it 
was  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  Mahomet,  when  he  had  been 
roused  to  a  sense  of  the  degraded  condition  of  his  countrymen 
under  the  Polytheism  and  Sadduceeism  that  divided  and  em- 
bruted  them,  and  of  the  necessity  of  a  universal  national  reform, 
should  begin  to  ask  whether  the  seriesof  commissioned  teachers  was 
closed,  whether  there  might  not  yet  perchance  be  one  specific  re- 
velation in  store  for  poor  benighted  Arabia.  An  Arabic  book  sent 
down  from  heaven,  through  some  appointed  prophet — this,  accord- 
ing to  his  theory,  must  be  the  way  and  plan  of  the  great  reform, 
if  it  were  to  be  vouchsafed  at  all  f  And  then,  as  this  theoretical 
train  of  contemplation  mingled  with  his  own  vehement  impulses 
to  proclaim  the  strong  Theistic  convictions  with  which  his  soul 
had  begun  to  overflow,  might  there  not  come  the  query,  faint 
and  timid  at  first,  but  afterwards  louder  and  more  distinct, 
whether,  if  Arabia  were  to  have  a  Prophet,  he,  Mahomet  lbn 
Abdallah,  might  not  be  the  appointed  man  ?  But  the  necessary 
Arabic  book !  Alas !  he  was  illiterate ;  he  could  neither  read 
nor  write !  All  this  he  could  revolve  and  ponder,  till  the  very 
pores  and  channels  of  his  brain  became  clogged,  as  it  were,  witn 
the  details  of  the  notion.  Waraka,  too,  with  his  sharp  and  subtle 
wit,  may  have  sometimes  helped  him  out  in  his  speculations. 
And,  at  all  events,  his  theory  would  have  this  negative  effect 
upon  him,  that  it  would  prevent  him  from  entering  with  any 
confidence  on  the  mere  career  of  a  sage  or  uncommissioned  human 
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teacher,  appealing  in  behalf  of  his  views  only  to  the  ordinary 
authority  ot  the  Arabic  reason.  No,  if  Arabia  were  to  receive 
enlightenment,  it  must  be  by  the  established  instrumentality  of 
a  revealed  book,  dictated  to  some  chosen  man  :  let  then  that  bo 
waited  for  1 

And  here  a  particular  fact  regarding  Mahomet  puts  itself  for- 
ward to  our  aid.  Even  before  nis  assumed  call  to  the  Prophet- 
ship,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  that,  like  Swedenborg,  he  was 
subject  to  certain  extraordinary  physical  excitements,  trances,  or 
derangements.  Medical  investigators  have  even  tried  explicitly 
to  identify  certain  facts  related  of  him  with  the  symptoms  of 
epilepsy ;  the  malady,  it  may  be  remembered,  of  another  great 
man,  Julius  Caesar.  "  Mahomet,"  says  Mr.  Irving,  quoting  from  a 
note  in  the  Mohammed  der  PropJiet,  sein  Leben  und  seme  Lehre  of 
Dr.  Gustav  Weil,  "  would  sometimes  be  seized  with  a  violent 
trembling,  followed  by  a  kind  of  swoon,  or  rather  convulsion, 
during  which  perspiration  would  stream  from  his  forehead  in 
the  coldest  weather ;  he  would  lie  with  his  eyes  closed,  foaming 
at  the  mouth,  and  bellowing  like  a  young  camel.  He  had  such 
attacks  in  Mecca,  before  the  Koran  was  revealed  to  him."  To  one 
of  his  followers,  who  asked  him  what  were  the  peculiar  sensa- 
tions that  accompanied  his  reception  of  a  revolution,  he  replied 
that,  though  usually  an  angel  appeared  to  him  in  human  form, 
yet  sometimes  he  saw  no  form  or  shape  at  all,  but  only  heard 
"  a  sound  like  the  tinkling  of  a  bell,"  on  the  cessation  of  which 
he  found  himself  in  possession  of  what  had  been  revealed.  But, 
say  medical  men,  a  ringing  in  the  ears  is  one  of  the  signs  of 
epilepsy. 

Now,  although  it  would  be  a  gross  mind  indeed  that  would 
seek  the  root  of  the  entire  matter  in  such  facts  as  these,  yet  neither 
ought  these  facts,  we  think,  to  be  hastily  set  aside.  There  is, 
doubtless,  a  perfect  pre-established  harmony,  if  we  had  but  intel- 
lect enough  to  discover  it,  between  the  whole  mind  of  a  man  and 
every  part  or  peculiarity  of  the  corporeal  organism  through  which 
it  acts.  Recently,  too,  science  has  more  than  begun  to  surmise 
the  existence  of  certain  recondite  but  appreciable  connexions  be- 
tween abnormal  mental  experiences  and  unusual  states  of  body. 
It  is  weak,  therefore,  to  eschew,  on  any  supposed  aosthetic 
ground,^  this  field  of  explanations.  But,  indeed,  there  is  no 
choice.  If  we  are  to  adhere  to  the  hypothesis,  that  Mahomet 
was  himself  convinced  of  his  divine  mission,  then,  by  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  we  must  make  a  large  draft  in  his  favour  upon 
the  region  of  yet  undetermined  physiological  possibilities.  Two 
alternatives  only  appear  to  oiler  themselves  : — Either,  first,  Ma- 
homet, like  Julius  Caesar,  possessed  an  extraordinary  mind  in 
conjunction  with  a  congenital  peculiarity  or  malady  of  body ;  till 
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bis  mature  age,  the  two  series  of  manifestations,  the  bodily  and 
the  mental,  proceeded,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  if  distinct  and 
parallel,  the  mind  taking  its  own  splendid  course,  unimpeded  by 
the  bodily  paroxysms,  and  all  but  regardless  of  them ;  but,  at 
length,  in  his  fortieth  year,  a  sudden  alliance  was  struck  up  be- 
tween the  two  parties ;  the  soul  having  arrived,  in  its  independ- 
ent investigations,  precisely  at  that  point  (the  theory  of  revela- 
tion by  periodical  Prophets,  and  the  earnest  longing  to  be  one 
of  them)  where  the  co-operation  of  the  body,  in  the  shape  of 
certain  novel,  and  as  might  then  have  been  thought,  preterna- 
tural sensations,  was  necessary  to  relieve  it ;  and  the  boay,  on  the 
other  hand,  heretofore  weakened  and  fatigued,  doubtless,  by  long 
fasting  and  solitary  thought,  being  but  too  ready  to  yield  the 
necessary  obedience.  Or,  secondly,  Mahomet  had  no  congenital 
malady  of  body,  but  was  a  man  moved  by  such  a  tremendous 
power  of  mind,  as  caused  him,  about  his  fortieth  year,  to  tumblo 
suddenly,  body  and  soul  together,  over  the  brink  of  the  ordinary 
phenomenal  platform  whereon  most  men  stand,  into  the  outlying 
region  of  phantasms,  ringing  sounds,  and  phrensies.  In  this  last 
supposition  (and  the  analogy  of  such  cases  as  those  of  Socrates 
and  Swedenborg  seems  to  favour  it)  there  is  postulated,  it  will 
be  observed,  a  new  law, — the  law,  namely,  of  the  power  of  a 
mental  effort  or  strain,  if  continued  up  to  a  certain  point,  to  carry 
on  the  thinking  subject  into  a  medium  of  new  phenomenal  con- 
ditions. In  either  case,  however,  it  must  be  supposed  that  the 
new  state  of  mind,  once  acquired,  became  chronic  and  perma- 
nent. Onoe  thrown  over  the  brink  of  things  as  they  ordinarily 
appear,  Mahomet,  like  Socrates  in  this  respect,  but  in  a  far 
more  conspicuous  manner,  sustained  a  change  of  intellectual 
structure,  by  which  all  his  further  relations  with  nature  and 
mankind  were  permanently  altered.  Not  that  he  lost  anything 
of  his  natural  disposition  and  peculiarity,  or  became  less  shrewd, 
leas  clear  and  exact  in  his  perceptions  of  ordinary  affairs,  less 
liable  to  all  his  besetting  infirmities  and  vices.  The  change 
consisted  in  this,  that  whereas  before  his  trance  on  Mount  Hara 
be  walked  in  the  strength  of  his  own  faculties,  advancing  the 
natural  suggestions  of  his  mind  or  temper  simply  on  their  own 
merits ;  after  that  trance,  he  assumed  himself  to  be  inspired,  and 
advanced  the  same  suggestions,  bad  and  good,  great  and  little, 
bold  and  shrewd,  as  no  longer  liable  to  criticism,  but  infallible 
and  highly  authenticated.  Once  convinced  that  he  was  a  Pro- 
phet, tnen  whatever  arose  in  his  mind  with  the  ecstatic  de- 
gree of  force,  whether  it  were  a  mere  poetical  conception,  a 
political  device,  a  personal  suspicion  or  antipathy,  or  even  a  lust- 
ful or  selfish  desire,  was  fulminated  forth  by  him  as  a  divine 
decree.    Such,  we  believe,  is  the  only  theory  of  Mahomet  that 
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remains,  if  it  is  agreed  to  abandon  the  old  scandalous  hypothesis 
of  a  more  or  less  brutal  amount  of  imposture. 

After  his  supposed  call  to  the  prophetic  office,  Mahomet  lived 
twenty-three  years.  Of  these,  the  tirst  three  were  spent  in  se- 
cret prosclytisui  at  Mecca.  The  only  converts  made  during 
this  period,  that  is,  from  his  fortieth  to  his  fifty-third  year,  were 
his  wife  Kudijah,  her  cousin  Waraka,  his  own  cousin  the  boy 
AH,  the  slave  Zuid,  Abubeker,  a  wealthy  and  important  citizen 
of  Mecca,  and  several  other  persons  of  the  tribe  ot  Koreish. 

After  the  public  promulgation  of  his  prophetic  claims  to  the 
Meccans  in  613,  he  remained  in  that  city  ten  years,  preaching 
his  doctrines  under  great  disadvantages.  One  by  one,  indeed, 
converts  were  added  to  his  retinue :  but  by  the  great  majority  of 
the  citizens,  he  was  denounced  as  ■•  an  impostor/'  "  a  madman," 
•*  a  distracted  poet,"'  &c.  His  way  of  meeting  these  charges, 
and  indeed  of  meet  in  a  even*  emergency  that  arose  in  his  rela- 
tions.  either  with  his  disciples  or  with  the  Meccans  at  large, 
was  by  bringing  down,  from  day  to  day,  a  new  Sura, — that  is,  a 
new  chapter  or  passage  of  the  Koran,  appropriate  to  the  occa- 
sion. These  Suras,  which  doubtless  formed  the  texts  of  his  pub- 
lic discourses,  were  carefully  written  down  from  his  dictation  bv 
his  scribes ;  and  copies  of  them  were  distributed  among  his  fol- 
lowers, many  of  whom  committed  them  to  memory.  .Some times 
ho  a:Hxovl  a  copy  of  the  Sura  last  penned  to  the  walls  of  the 
Kuaba,  that  all  the  Meccans  might  read  it.  There  are  incessant 
allusions  in  the  Koran  to  the  manner  in  which  these  messages 
wore  received.  Thus,  in  chapter  L'lst.  ••  They  say  the  Koran 
i>  a  contused  heap  of  a  roams  :  nav,  he  hath  forged  it :  naw  lie 
is  a  poot :  loi  mm  come  unto  us  with  some  miracle,  in  like  man- 
ner as  the  fori  nor  prophets  were  sous/"  Again,  in  chapter  25th, 
"The  unbelievers  say.  the  Koran  is  no  other  than  a  forgery, 
which  ho  hath  contrived  :  and  other  people  have  assisted  him 
I  heroin.  *  *  •  And  they  say.  what  kind  of  apostle  is  this  1 
Ho  oatetii  food,  and  waikoth  in  the  streets,  as  we  do:  unless  an 
aii^ol  bo  sent  down  unto  him.  and  K-.v^ie  a  fellow-preacher  with 
him  ;  or  it :i loss  a  treasure  to  cast  down  unto  him ;  or  he  have  a 
.garden,  ot'  the  fruit  w  hereof  wo  may  ea;.  we  will  not  believe." 

►pect- 

9th, 

wliich 

ot  you  i;.u-i  this  caused  to  in.  -:vase  i:i  faith  I  *  *  *  And  when- 
cwr  a  S;ur.t  is  sor.s  douiu  ti-.ey  :■;<&  at  one  another,  sayings 
*  iXttli  ar.y  ouo  av  >ou  T  Tuo::  *Lo  liey  turn  aside,  fw.  steal 
out  of  the  meeting .'"  Apiias;  all  these  obstacles  Mahomet 
penttvercd.     To  ::u\»  that  dcu:a::aed  miraculous  proofs  of  his 
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mission,  his  uniform  reply  was,  that  he  could  not  work  miracles ; 
that  he  was  but  "  a  preacher,"'  "  a  public  warner,"  "  a  denouncer 
of  threats,  and  a  promiser  of  rewards ;"  but  that  the  Koran  it- 
self contained,  in  its  literary  execution,  as  well  as  in  its  sublime 
matter,  ample  evidence  of  its  divine  origin.  He  challenged  all 
Mecca  to  produce  anything  comparable  to  it  in  excellence. 
Never  once,  however,  in  Ids  controversies  with  his  obstinate  op- 
ponents, did  he  make  the  slightest  concession  on  the  point  of  his 
supernatural  call,  and  his  absolute  inspiration,  in  his  prophetic 
capacity.  He  maintained  his  equality  in  this  respect  with 
Aoraham,  Moses,  and  the  great  prophets  that  had  appeared  in  the 
world  before ;  he  was  the  special  prophet  of  Arabia,  he  said,  as 
they  had  been  the  prophets  of  other  nations. 

But  for  the  protection  afforded  him  by  his  uncle  Abu  Thaleb, 
who  though  he  did  not  rank  himself  among  his  nephew's  disci- 
ples, yet  would  not  bear  to  see  him  wronged,  it  is  probable  that 
Mahomet's  career  in  Mecca  would  have  been  soon  brought  to 
an  end.  As  it  was,  so  bitter  was  the  persecution  to  which  he 
and  his  followers  were  exposed,  that  not  a  few  that  had  embraced 
his  doctrines  left  Mecca  altogether,  and  either  emigrated  to  Abys- 
sinia, or  scattered  themselves  over  safer  parts  of  Arabia.  At 
length,  Abu  Thaleb  having  died,  and  Abu  Sofian,  the  head  of 
another  family  of  the  Koreish  having  succeeded  him  in  the  su- 
premacy of  Mecca,  the  feud  between  the  Meccans  or  Koreishites 
at  large,  and  the  Haschemite  sectaries  became  so  violent,  that 
Mahomet,  after  much  procrastination,  deemed  it  advisable  to 
remove  with  his  whole  retinue  to  another  place.  The  town  of 
Yathreb,  afterwards  known  as  Medina  or  Medinat-al-nabi,  i.e., 
€i  the  City  of  the  Prophet,''  was  chosen  as  the  new  centre  of 
operations ;  and  so  important  was  this  Hegira  or  Flight  from 
Mecca  to  Medina,  afterwards  considered,  that  the  day  on  which 
it  happened  (16th  July  622)  was  fixed  as  the  commencement 
of  the  Mahometan  era.  The  prophet  was  then  fifty-three  years 
of  age.  Three  years  before,  he  had  lost  his  faithful  wife  Kadijah ; 
and  after  her  death  he  had  married  several  other  women,  the  best 
beloved  of  whom,  and  the  only  one  that  was  not  a  widow  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage  with  the  Prophet,  was  Ayesha,  the  young 
daughter  of  his  follower  Abubeker.  In  all,  during  his  life,  Ma- 
homet had  fifteen  or  sixteen  wives.  Of  his  daughters  by  Kadi- 
jah, one,  named  Patima,  had  been  given  in  marriage  to  his  early 
and  enthusiastic  disciple,  Ali. 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  or  subsequently  to  his 
removal  to  Medina,  Mahomet  appears  in  a  new  character ;  no 
longer  as  a  mere  sectary  struggling  for  the  diffusion  of  his  opi- 
nions, but  as  a  King  and  Prophet  issuing  his  commands  and 
leading  his  armies  over  the  surface  of  Arabia,    After  eight  years 
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of  warfare  against  Abu  Sofian  awl  tho  Koreishitcs,  varied  by 
expeditions  against  the  Jewish  tribes  that  inhabited  certain  parts 
of  Arabia,  the  Moslems,  or  Mussulmans,  as  Mahomet's  followers 
began  to  be  called,  succeeded  in  making  themselves  masters  ol 
Mecca;  and  Mahomet,  re-entering  his  native  city  in  triumph, 
signalized  his  victory  by  breaking  ill  pieces  the  three  hundred 
and  sixty  idols  of  the  Kaaba,  and  purifying  it  as  a  place  of  Mo- 
notheistic worship.  From  that  date,  Islamisin  may  be  considered 
as  established  in  Arabia.  The  Jewish  and  the  Christian  inha- 
bitants, indeed,  or  at  least  a  certain  proportion  of  them,  still 
maintained  their  respective  worships,  tolerated  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  Prophet,  who  regarded  their  tenets,  and  especially 
those  of  the  Christians,  rather  as  corrupted  forms  of  the  ancient 
and  pure  Islamism  of  Palestine  than  as  positive  heresies ;  but 
the  Polytheistic  tribes  were  obliged  universally  to  submit,  and 
profess  themselves  Mussulmans.  Thus  supreme  within  the 
bounds  of  Arabia,  Mahomet  was  led  to  entertain  a  project 
which,  though  he  does  not  appear  at  any  earlier  period  to  have 
contemplated  it,  was  still  but  a  natural  extension  of  his  views — 
the  diffusion  namely  of  Islamism  over  the  whole  Eastern  world, 
by  means  of  Arabian  valour.  Accordingly,  he  was  actually  en- 
gaged in  meditating  u  double  war  against  the  Greek  empire  on 
the  west  and  the  Persians  on  the  east,  when  (a.d.  632)  he  was 
cut  off  by  a  rapid  fever  at  Medina,  in  the  sixty- third  year  of  hii 
age.  It  was  reserved  for  his  successors,  the  Caliphs,  to  under* 
take  that  wonderful  series  of  conquests  by  which,  in  the  course 
of  a  centurv  or  two,  Mahoinetanism  was  extended  from  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ganges,  and  made  tho  nominal  religion  of 
a  fifth  part  of  the  human  race. 

Of  Mr.  Irving' s  '*  Life  of  Mahomet,"  in  which  the  foregoing 
facts  are  narrated  at  length,  we  have  only  to  say,  that  it  is  an 
elegant  but  jejune  compilation  of  legends  relating  to  Mahomet, 
and  by  no  means  such  a  Life  of  tho  Prophet  as  ought  by  this 
time  to  have  been  laid  before  the  English  public.  By  far  the 
truest  conception  of  Mahomet  is  to  be  obtained  from  his  own 
book,  the  Koran.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  peculiar  shape 
in  which  this  book  now  exists,  makes  it  less  useful  as  a  record  of 
Mahomet's  thoughts  and  opinions  thaa  it  otherwise  might  have 
been.  It  was  not  till  some  years  after  his  death  that  the  num- 
berless Suras  or  passages  which  he  had  dictated  from  time  to 
tune,  were  collected  and  given  to  the  world  as  a  whole;  and, 
then,  they  were  thrown  together  and  divided  into  chapters  in  the 
most  arbitrary  way  imaginable,  no  attempt  being  made  either  to 
classify  them  according  to  their  contents,  or  to  arrange  them  in 
the  order  in  which  they  had  been  written :  hence  it  it  not  pos- 
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aible  to  trace  Mahomet's  life  very  exactly  through  the  Koran!  so 
as  to  see  how  circumstances  developed  his  views. 

Something,  however,  may  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the 
case;  for,  seeing  that,  according  to  the  theory  wo  have  ex- 
plained above,  Mahomet's  inspirations  followed  in  the  exact  track 
of  his  natural  thoughts,  feelings,  and  suggestions,  and  were  in 
fact  nothing  else  than  these  thoughts,  feelings,  and  suggestions 
issued,  so  to  speak,  in  a  red-hot  state,  it  is  clear  that  his  inspira- 
tions must  have  pursued  a  course  and  exhibited  a  development 
predetermined  by  the  circumstances  through  which  he  moved. 
Thus,  during  the  three  years  of  probation  and  private  prosely tisin 
that  succeeded  his  call,  the  revelations  that  arose  within  him  and 
were  written  down  for  his  own  benefit  and  that  of  his  few  disciples, 
were  doubtless  of  a  general  and  simple  character — confirmations 
of  the  pure  Theistic  faith  he  had  arrived  at ;  denunciations  of 
the  Polytheism  and  Sadduceeism  of  the  Meccans ;  and  exhorta- 
tions to  him  to  persevere  in  his  chosen  path.  During  the  ten 
years,  again,  of  nis  public  apostleship  in  Mecca,  his  revelations 
would  be  more  specific  and  complex  :  there  would  be  vehement 
objurgations  of  bis  adversaries ;  imprecations  on  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  them ;  indignant  replies  to  those  that  charged  him 
with  imposture ;  consolations  to  his  persecuted  followers ;  pre- 
cepts for  their  direction  in  special  situations ;  rules  for  the  new 
worship;  and  practical  hints  relating  to  difficult  cases  of  con- 
science, referred  to  the  Prophet  for  decision.  Finally,  during 
his  ten  years  of  triumphant  power  and  conquest,  his  revelations 
would  assume  a  wider  scope,  and  become  still  more  practical  and 
shrewd  in  their  tenor  t  there  would  then  be  commands  to  go 
forth  to  battle ;  songs  of  victory  ;  judicial  threats  against  refrac- 
tory subjects ;  intimations  of  bold  designs  ;  and  dexterous  lessons 
in  theocratic  statecraft.  Nor,  in  all  this,  would  there  be  the 
slightest  suspicion  on  the  part  of  Mahomet  himself  that  the  pas- 
sions and  calculations  of  the  Man  were  determining  the  inspira- 
tions of  the  Prophet.  As  it  is  the  very  nature  of  the  orator  to 
become  lucid,  shrewd,  and  practical,  in  precise  proportion  as  he 
becomes  ungovernable  and  excited;  so  may  Mahomet's  belief 
in  his  absolute  inspiration  have  gained  rather  than  lost  as  his 
aims  became  worldly,  politic,  and  specific. 

Here,  accordingly,  if  anywhere,  it  is  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  show  cause  for  real  and  solid  charges  against  the  character  of 
Mahomet.  For,  though  it  is  definitively  decided  that  he  is  not 
to  be  accused  of  the  imposture  of  palming  off  as  revelations  what 
he  knew  to  be  merely  a  class  of  the  more  intense  suggestions  of 
his  own  mind,  yet,  seeing  that  the  theory  still  necessarily  implies 
that  the  revelations  were  but  such  suggestions,  it  is  of  course  open 
to  any  one  to  treat  these  revelations  critically  as  illustrations  of 
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their  author,  and,  by  forcing  them  to  yield  up  whatever  of  his 
actual  self  is  lodged  in  them,  thereby  to  expose,  more  or  less 
severely,  whatever  may  have  been  foul  or  insincere  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  man.  Kor  is  there  the  slightest  doubt  that  traces  of 
foulness  and  insincerity  would  thus  be  discovered.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  for  example,  that  in  the  sensuality  of  the  Mahome- 
tan descriptions  of  the  future  Paradise  of  believers,  (a  sensuality 
on  which  the  Arabian  theologians  have  improved  sinco  Maho- 
met's time,  but  which  is  still  discoverable  in  the  Koran,)  the 
peculiar  personal  weakness  of  the  Prophet,  as  well  as  his  con- 
sideration for  the  Arabic  temperament,  very  clearly  betray  them- 
selves. The  following  passage  will  indicate  the  highest  degree 
of  sensuality  present  in  these  descriptions : — 

"  And  when  the  heaven  shall  be  rent  in  sunder,  and  shall  become 
red  as  a  rose,  and  shall  melt  as  ointment,  on  that  day  neither  man 
npr  genius  shall  be  asked  concerning  his  sin.  The  wicked  shall  bo 
known  by  their  marks,  and  they  shall  be  taken  by  their  forelocks  and 
the  feet  and  shall  be  cast  into  hell.  This  is  hell  which  the  wicked 
deny  as  a  falsehood  :  they  shall  pass  to  and  fro  between  the  same  and 
hot  boiling  water.  But  for  him  who  dreadeth  the  tribunal  of  his  Lord 
are  prepared  two  gardens,  planted  with  shady  trees.  In  each  of  them 
two  fountains  shall  be  flowing  :  in  each  of  them  shall  there  be  of  every 
fruit  two  kinds.  They  shall  repose  on  couches,  the  linings  whereof 
shall  be  of  thick  silk,  interwoven  with  gold ;  and  the  fruit  of  the  two 
gardens  shall  be  near  at  hand  to  gather.  Therein  shall  receive  them 
beauteous  damsels/'  Ac.  &c. — Koran,  (Sates  Translation,)  chap.  55. 

A  less  defensible  specimen  still  of  this  intrusion  of  personal 
desire  into  the  matter  of  the  Koran  is  the  following,  revealed 
at  Medina,  and  consequently  during  the  height  of  the  Pro- 
phet's power.  We  feel  ourselves  bound  to  quote  it,  as  it  is  de- 
cidedly the  least  sincere-looking  bit  in  the  whole  Koran,  and  the 
most  likely  to  suggest  thoughts  discreditable  to  the  Prophet: — 

"  O  Prophet,  We  have  allowed  thee  thy  wives  unto  whom  thou  hast 
given  their  dower,  and  also  the  slaves  which  thy  right  hand  possess  - 
eth,  of  the  booty  which  God  hath  granted  thee,  and  the  daughters  of 
thy  uncle,  and  the  daughters  of  thy  aunts,  both  on  thy  father's  side 
and  on  thy  mother's  side,  who  have  fled  with  thee  from  Mecca,  and 
any  other  believing  woman,  if  she  give  herself  unto  the  Prophet,  in 
case  the  Prophet  desireth  to  take  her  to  wife.  This  is  a  peculiar  pri- 
vilege granted  unto  thee  above  the  rest  of  the  true  believers  [four 
wives  each  was  the  number  allowed  to  ordinary  Mahometans.]  *  *  * 
Thou  mayest  take  unto  thee  her  whom  thou  shalt  please,  and  her 
whom  thou  shalt  desire  of  those  whom  thou  shalt  have  before  re- 
jected; and  it  shall  be  no  crime  in  thee.  *  *  *  O  true  believers! 
enter  not  the  houses  of  the  Prophet,  unless  it  be  permitted  you  to 
eat  meat  with  him,  without  waiting  his  convenient  time ;  but  when 
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ye  are  invited,  then  enter.  And  when  ye  shall  have  eaten  disperse 
yourselves,  and  stay  not  to  enter  into  familiar  discourse ;  for  this  in- 
commodeth  the  Prophet.  He  is  ashamed  to  bid  you  depart ;  but  God 
is  not  ashamed  of  the  truth.  And  when  ye  ask  of  the  Prophet's  wives 
what  ye  may  have  occasion  for,  ask  it  of  them  from  behind  a  curtain. 
This  will  be  more  pure  for  your  hearts,  and  their  hearts.  JN  either  is 
it  fit  for  you  to  give  any  uneasiness  to  the  Apostle  of  God,  or  to  marry 
his  wives  after  him  forever;  for  this  would  be  a  grievous  thing  in  the 
sight  of  God." — Koran,  (Sates  Translation,)  chap.  33. 

Evidently,  if  we  are  to  extend  a  generous  belief  in  the 
honesty  of  Mahomet,  even  to  such  a  passage  as  this,  we  can 
do  so  only  in  virtue  of  the  hypothesis,  that  in  certain  states  of 
his  mind  he  regarded  even  his  own  meanest  and  least  dignified 
desires  as  divinely  allowed  and  accredited.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, he  seems  to  become  aware  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  sub- 
stitution of  the  personal  and  mean  for  the  revealed  and  glorious ; 
for  not  only  is  he  sometimes  rebuked  in  the  Koran  for  what  he 
has  just  said  or  done,  but  not  unfrequently  one  passage  of  the 
Koran  is  sent,  as  it  were,  expressly  to  abrogate  another.  Of  the 
splendid  naivete,  too,  witn  which,  in  the  above  passage,  he  vin- 
dicates his  own  title  to  peculiar  dignity  and  respect,  there  are 
other  instances  in  the  Koran.  In  chap.  68,  for  example,  it  is 
revealed,  "  O  Mahomet,  through  the  grace  of  God,  thou  art  not 
distracted.  Verily,  there  is  prepared  for  thee  an  everlasting  re- 
ward ;  fox  thou  art  of  a  noble  disposition."  Even  Mahomet's 
secret  thoughts  about  himself,  it  would  seem,  conceived,  we  m#y 
suppose,  in  nis  moments  of  exulting  consciousness,  were  liable, 
therefore,  to  be  cast  out  red-hot  in  tne  general  eruption,  like  the 
tell-tale  sandal  of  the  missing  Empedocles. 

The  very  minute  descriptions  tnat  have  been  left  to  us  of  the 
personal  appearance  and  habits  of  Mahomet  are  of  great  assist- 
ance to  us  in  conceiving  his  character.  The  following  details  are 
taken  from  the  work  of  the  Arabic  historian  Abulfeda,(1273-1331,) 
" De  vita  et  rebus  gestis  Mohammedis"  (Oxon.  1723  Arabice  et 
Latine,)  or  from  the  notes  appended  to  that  work  by  its  Oxford 
editors ;  in  which  notes  are  embodied  all  the  scraps  respecting 
Mahomet  personally  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  his  con- 
temporaries. The  Prophet,  say  these  accounts,  was  a  very 
handsome  man  of  middle  stature,  with  a  broad  chest,  a  powerful 
neck,  large  hands  and  feet,  a  large  head,  long  black  hair,  a 
thick  beard,  flashing  black  eyes,  with  a  kind  of  redness  or  fire 
in  them,  and  a  complexion  more  ruddy  than  was  common 
among  the  Arabs.  At  his  death  there  were  but  a  few  white 
hairs  in  his  beard,  and  a  few  on  his  head  near  the  top.  The 
extremities  of  his  forehead,  (this  fact  we  will  tell  to  the 
phrenologists,  if  it  is   not   already  in  their  stock,)  projected 
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far  over  the  temples. — (Extremum  frontis  latus  supra  tempora 
prominens  exvorrectum ;)  i.e.}  as  Mr.  Donovan  would  say, 
"  Ideality  ana  wonder  very  large."  His  eyebrows  were  long 
and  thin  ;  and  between  them  was  conspicuously  seen  a  vein,  the 
swelling  of  which  was  a  sign  of  anger.  Between  his  shoulders 
was  a  mole  or  mark  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  which  his  fol- 
lowers called  the  sign  of  his  Pronlictship.  Other  particulars 
even  more  minute  are  added,  such  as  the  longa  cilia  palpebra- 
rum, the  villosa  admodum  brachia  ct  sjxituke,  and  the  presence 
of  a  thin  ductus  pilorum  a  jngulo  usque  ad  umbilicum.    He  had  a 

{)owerful  memory ;  did  not  speak  much,  and  would  remain  long  si- 
ent ;  was  extremely  affable,  and  so  studiously  polite  that  he  would 
listen  patiently  to  the  most  tedious  speaker,  and  always  remain 
seated  till  his  visitors  chose  to  depart,  notwithstanding  that, 
as  we  know,  such  politeness  cost  him  an  effort.  He  often  visited 
his  friends,  and  asked  how  matters  were  going  on  with  them. 
When  talking  in  an  easy  way  he  had  a  habit  ot  sitting  with  his 
hands  folded,  striking  his  left  thumb  with  his  right.  When  he 
wanted  to  persuade  ho  stretched  the  palm  of  his  hand  wide  out ; 
when  anything  surprised  him  he  raised  it  upwards ;  when  he 
was  pleased  with  anything  he  looked  down.  He  could  not  con- 
tain himself  if  he  heard  any  one  tampering  with  the  truth,  but 
became  angry  immediately.  He  milked  his  own  ewes,  and 
mended  his  own  shoes  and  garments.  In  his  living  he  was 
temperate  and  even  abstemious ;  fasting  often,  and  never  mak- 
ing remarks  on  what  was  set  before  him.  He  had  a  passion, 
however,  for  ointments  and  sweet  scents,  and  was  wont  to  say 
that  there  were  two  things  in  the  world  that  particularly  exhi- 
larated and  excited  him — women  and  perfumes.  Whenever  he 
looked  at  a  woman,  says  one  of  his  contemporaries  and  followers, 
he  began  to  rub  his  brow,  and  smooth  his  hair,  as  if  trying  to 
please  her;  and  once  he  was  seen  to  arrange  his  hair,  looking 
at  himself  in  the  water.  When  sleeping,  says  another,  he 
breathed  gently,  and  never  snored — nunquam  ronchos  emittens* 
ITc  was  extremely  liberal  to  all  and  sundry,  especially  to  the  poor; 
and  most  scrupulously  just  in  his  dealings.  He  liked  a  laugh, 
and  sometimes  joked  himself.  Once  an  old  woman  came  to  him, 
and  asked  him  to  pray  to  God  that  she  might  be  admitted  into 
paradise.  "  O  mother  of  such  a  one,"  was  his  reply,  "  there 
will  bo  no  old  women  in  paradise  at  all  ;w  on  which  she  was 
going  away  weeping,  when  it  was  explained  to  her  that  the 
Prophet's  meaning  was,  that  in  paradise  women  would  not  be  nor 
become  old.  Still  better  is  the  following,  told  by  the  Prophet's 
wife  Ayesha  herself:  "  Once,  as  the  Prophet  was  mending  his 
shoe  the  perspiration  broke  out  on  his  face,  so  that  I  couldf  not 
see  the  peculiar  light  that  used  to  radiate  from  it.     '  By  Allah  P 
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said  I,  f  if  Abti  Kaber  were  to  see  you  flow,  he  would  learn 
whether  that  poem  of  his  about  you  is  more  applicable  to  you 
than  to  any  one  else.'  Then  said  he,  '  But  what  poem  is  it  that 
Abu  Kaber  has  written  about  me  V  6  He  says/  replied  I,  '  no- 
thing less  than  this :'  i  When  I  beheld  the  Prophet  I  was  all 


Avesha,  God  give  thee  a  great  reward/  "  As  nice  an  anecdote 
of  its  kind  as  we  know,  and  one  calculated  to  leave  a  very 
agreeable  impression  of  the  Prophet  and  his  household  ways ! 
llis  lasting  affection,  too,  for  his  first  wife  Kadijah,  asserted 
once  in  a  very  emphatic  manner  even  to  the  face  of  his  later 
and  younger  favourite,  the  saucy  Ayesha,  when  she  teased  him 
on  the  subject,  is  a  fact  which  it  is  highly  pleasant  to  contemplate. 

One  word,  in  conclusion,  in  lieu  of  that  elaborate  appreciation 
of  the  faith  and  system  of  Islam,  with  which,  had  space  per- 
mitted, it  would  have  been  so  fitting  to  follow  up  our  sketch  of 
the  life  and  character  of  its  founder. 

And  first,  regarded  historically,  and  in  its  relation  to  the  state 
of  religious  anarchy,  which  both  in  its  native  soil  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  East  it  was  the  means  of  displacing,  there  can  be  no 
doubt*  we  think,  that  the  Theism  promulgated  by  Mahomet, 
noble  protest  as  it  was  against  tho  Atheism  and  Sadduceeism 
inherent  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  incorporating,  as  it  did,  such 
essential  portions  of  the  Hebrew  revelation,  was  a  real  step  in 
advance,  a  revolution  of  vast  moment  to  all  that  were  affected 
by  it.  To  the  Arabic  race,  in  particular,  to  whom  tho  publica- 
tion of  the  Koran  was  not  only  the  origin  of  a  new  polity,  but 
also  the  commencement  of  a  new  literature,  Islamism  was  an 
intellectual  boon.  The  Mussulman  recognises  this  when  he 
names  the  age  prior  to  Mahomet,  the  Age  of  Ignorance.  Even 
among  the  Arabians  themselves,  however,  there  have  been 
sceptics  who  have  formed  a  different  opinion.  "  There  were 
good  heads,"  says  Goethe, "  who  recognised  a  better  stylo  of  writ- 
ing in  the  old  time  than  that  exhibited  in  the  Koran,  and  main- 
tained that  had  not  God  chanced  once  for  all  to  reveal  His  will, 
and  a  determinate  legal  system  through  Mahomet,  the  Arabians 
would  have  spontaneously  climbed  by  degrees  to  a  similar  or 
even  higher  position,  and  developed  purer  conceptions  in  a  purer 
language.  Others,  more  audacious,  have  asserted  that  Maho- 
met injured  their  language  and  literature  to  an  extent  that  they 
can  never  recover."  These,  however,  arc  but  the  complaints  of 
the  Zoiluses. 

Considered  absolutely,  on  the  other  hand,  or  in  comparison 
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with  what,  as  civilized  men  and  partakers  of  the  Christian  in- 
heritance, we  are  able  to  set  in  contrast  with  it,  Islamism  assumes 
quite  another  look  and  value.  In  the  first  place,  created,  as  it 
was,  under  the  pressure,  and  within  the  mould,  so  to  speak,  of  a 
narrow  physical  conception  of  the  universe,  it  wants  that  scien- 
tific transparency  and  largeness,  without  which  it  could  now  be 
a  tenement  for  no  cultivated  mind,  and  which,  not  diminishing 
in  the  least  its  moral  intensity,  even  a  natural  Theist  might 
have  succeeded  in  giving  to  it.  In  the  Theism  of  Pluto,  Pagan 
and  Polytheistic  as  it  was,  we  see  the  earth  hung  like  a  dark 
ball  in  the  midst  of  an  azure  universe,  through  which  stars 
glitter  at  intervals,  and  round  whose  outer  bosses  the  chariots  of 
the  gods  career.  In  the  Theism  of  Mahomet,  on  the  other  hand, 
vastly  more  terrible  on  the  conscience  as  it  is  than  that  of  Plato, 
we  seem  to  stand  on  a  flat  unspacious  plain,  down  over  which, 
and  so  near  above  us  that  we  can  scarcely  breathe,  there  presses 
an  impenetrable  iron  roof.  Further,  taking  the  higher  view  that 
still  remains,  and  permitting  ourselves  for  a  moment  the  final 
contrast,  where  in  Islamism — all  its  natural  merits  allowed  for  to 
the  utmost — shall  we  find  aught  of  that  exquisite  adaptation  to 
the  nature  and  necessities  of  man  as  a  sinful  and  sin-loving 
being,  by  which  Christianity  is  so  wonderfully  distinguished; 
aught  of  that  transcendent  reciprocation  of  offer  on  the  one 
hand,  and  aspiration  of  free  grace  and  human  acceptance  on 
the  other,  by  which  heaven  and  earth  are  brought  nigh,  and 
an  invisible  descending  cone,  as  it  were,  is  interposed,  the 
basis  of  which  is  the  whole  face  of  the  supernatural,  and  the 
apex  of  which  is  in  the  heart  of  man  ;  aught,  either,  of  that  spirit 
of  meekness  and  love  which  Christianity  diffuses  through  life 
like  a  balm,  and  discharges  on  the  world  like  a  plenteous  dew? 
Of  the  poverty  of  Islamism  in  all  these  respects,  the  present 
state  of  the  Mahometan  parts  of  the  world  is  but  too  sad  a  con- 
firmation. Many  are  the  revolutions  in  the  future  to  which  the 
civilized  man  and  the  Christian  ought  to  look  forward  with  hope 
and  desire ;  but  of  all  these  we  know  not  one  that  should  oe 
more  ardently  expected  than  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  of  power  and 
progress  on  those  patriarchal  lands  of  the  East  wherein  man  was 
cradled,  the  rising  of  a  new  star  especially  for  that  little  portion 
of  them 

"  Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet 
That,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  were  nailed 
For  our  advantage  to  the  bitter  cross." 
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Art.  VII. — The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Robert  Souther/. 
Edited  by  his  Son,  The  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Southey, 
M.A.    Vols.  2  and  3.     1850. 

Since  our  last  publication  two  more  volumes  of  Mr.  Cuthbert 
Southey's  Life  of  his  father  have  appeared,  and  the  interest  of 
the  work  continues  undiminished,     ouch  letters  of  the  poet  as 
have  fallen  into  his  son's  hands  form  almost  the  whole  materials 
from,  which  the  narrative  is  framed.     The  letters,  however,  from 
which  the  son's  narrative  is  put  together,  differ  essentially  from 
those  published  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  first  volume,  in  which 
the  poet  endeavoured  in  advancing  life  to  summon  back  his  re- 
collections  of  infancy  and  childhood.     Such  recollections  are 
more  or  less  vivid ;  but  even  where  the  affections  are  strongest 
and  truest,  the  memory  does  not,  cannot  preserve  the  past.    The 
picture  is  a  fading  one,  and  imagination  is  called  in  to  perfect 
the  outline  or  supply  the  colours.     The  process  is  not  the  less  a 
process  of  the  imaginative  faculty  that  we  are  unconscious  of  any 
power  but  that  of  memory  being  called  into  active  exercise  ;  and 
we  regard  the  portraits  of  Southey's  uncles  and  aunts,  and  the 
heroes  and  heroines  with  whom  he  has  peopled  the  dream -castles 
of  his  childhood  with  no  more  assured  sense  of  their  having  had 
an  existence  in  the  world  of  realities  than  his  Rodericks  and 
Florindas,  who,  though  the  names   be  found  in  legends   and 
chronicles,  are  the  creations  of  the  poe^s  mind  as  truly  as  the 
Ladarluds  and  Kailyals,  who  never  had  any  other  being  than  in 
romance.     The  pictures  of  Southey's  relatives,  given  in  his  let- 
ters to  Mr.  May,  affect  us  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  Doc- 
tor Daniel  Dove,  and  the  Bhow  Begum  of  the  Doctor.     The 
!>art  of  the  work  which  more  properly  belongs  to  his  son,  is 
brmed,  as  far  as  the  work  has  yet  gone,  of  letters  written  as  the 
occasions  of  everyday  life  required,  expressing,  always  very  natu- 
rally and  often  very  happily,  such  thoughts  as  the  impulse  of  the 
passing  moment  suggested ;  the  fixed  opinions,  too,  of  a  man  very 
opinionative,  and  often  very  unreasonably  intolerant  of  all  opposi- 
tion, are  repeated  in  letter  after  letter.    These  opinions  are  seldom 
enforced  by  anything  that  can  be  properly  called  argument,  of 
which,  indeed,  Southey  appears  to  have  been  himself,  in  any 
true  sense  of  the  word,  incapable,  and  of  which  from  others  he 
would  seem  to  have  been  singularly  impatient.     Even  in  his 
formal  works,  and  in  the  case  of  questions  which  demanded  care- 
ful investigation  and  examination  of  principles,  Southey  assisted 
those  who  sought  to  form  a  judgment  for  themselves  rather  by 
accumulating  authorities  from  old  writers  than  by  bringing  the 
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powers  of  an  original  thinker  to  the  inquiry.  In  his  letters  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  powers  of  mind  which  had  not  been 
exhibited  in  his  works  should  appear.  Southey's  best  letters  are 
those  which  are  occupied  with  literary  gossip,  and  unluckily  for 
Mr.  Cuthbert  Southey's  book,  of  this  class  of  letters  we  find  more 
in  Mr.  Robberds'  Lite  of  William  Taylor,  and  in  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges*  Autobiography,  than  he  has  as  yet  been  able  to  give  us. 
In  the  letters  to  Taylor  and  to  Brydges  we  have — as  also  in  those 
to  his  friends  Bedford  and  Wynn,  which  are  found  in  Cuthbert 
Southey's  book — in  addition  to  the  opinionativeness  never  at  any 
time  absent,  that  which  gives  its  true  charm  to  Southey's 
correspondence  and  to  much  of  his  poetry — "  the  thousand 
phantasies  unsought  and  undetained"  that  pass  over  the  mind 
in  a  state  of  dreamy  half-consciousness  when  it  can  scarcely 
be  described  as  fully  occupied  or  entirely  active,  when  it  is 
not  so  much  thinking  as  playing  with  thoughts.  But  all 
Southey's  letters,  in  whatever  tone  or  temper  they  are  written, 
to  whomever  or  on  whatever  subject,  are  illustrative  of  the 
peaceful  tenor  of  a  fully  occupied  life ;  there  is  no  effort  in  any  of 
them — no  display  of  any  kind — no  affectation.  Those  in  the 
second  and  third  volumes  of  '•  The  Life  and  Correspondence" 
are  in  actual  contrast  with  the  autobiographical  letters,  and  if  it 
were  not  that  the  business  of  a  man  occupied  with  literature  can 
scarcely  be  without  interest  to  a  very  large  class  of  readers,  would 
have  no  better  claim  to  publication  than  ordinary  business  letters. 
As  it  is  we  think  they  have  been  published  at  too  great  length. 
The  mere  fact  that  a  letter  has  been  written  by  Southey  is 
not  an  adequate  reason  for  its  being  printed.  The  fact  that  a 
letter  was  originally  private — was  written  confidentially,  is  surely 
a  reason  why  it  should  not  be  published ;  and  though  there  may  be 
easily  imagined  quite  sufficient  reasons  to  overweight  these  con- 
siderations, yet  it  is  for  the  person  who  prints  private  letters  to 
make  out  such  a  case.  The  biographers  of  every  man  whose 
name  is  familiar  to  the  public  are  sure  to  imagine  that  whatever 
relates  to  him  has  to  all  men  an  abiding  interest,  and  if  there  be 
nothing  to  give  offence  to  men  still  living,  and,  indeed,  very  often 
whether  there  be  or  not,  every  idle  word  becomes  fixed  "in  per- 
manent and  ineffaceable  record.  In  one  volume  of  biography, 
which  we  have  been  lately  looking  over,  the  bill  of  the  uphol- 
sterer who  furnished  a  poet's  cottage  is  printed;  in  another 
a  washer- woman's  accounts  and  a  tailors  day-books  occupy 
pages  upon  pages ;  a  third,  mentioning  a  gentleman's  marriage, 
gives  three  letters  stating  the  fact,  and  nothing  but  the  fact, 
which  had  never  been  a  subject  of  dispute  or  doubt,  and  not  con- 
tent with  this,  adds  an  extract  from  a  local  newspaper,  and  a  copy 
of  the  entry  in  the  parish  register.    TVhy  all  this?     Does  it  not 
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occur  to  the  persons  engaged  in  biography  that  the  shorter  and 
the  more  simple  the  annals,  the  nearer  they  are  to  what  it  must 
be  presumed  is  their  chief  purpose — the  preservation  of  an 
enduring  record  of  the  deceased.  Books  may  easily  be  made 
too  long  to  be  read  at  all ;  and  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  the  fame  of 
Southey,  already  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  his  own  works, 
to  increase  the  burthen  by  volume  after  volume,  of  whatever 
in  his  toil  for  daily  bread  he  may  have  set  down  in  his  journals, 
much  of  which  must  have  been  merely  as  aids  to  his  own  me- 
mory, aids  of  a  kind  which  every  man  who  has  to  write  for  the 
public  must  use — and  more  of  it,  in  all  probability,  as  an  index 
of  reference  to  such  books  as  he  found  it  necessary  to  consult. 

The  biographer  of  Southey  may,  however,  regard  one  of  the 
questions  which  we  have  mooted  as  decided  for  him  by  the  poet 
himself.  When  the  Life  of  William  Taylor  was  about  to  be 
published  Southey  gave  to  Mr.  Robberds  such  letters  of  Taylor's 
as  were  in  his  possession,  in  order  that  both  parts  of  the  corre- 
spondence should  be  published.  Their  letters  were  chiefly  on 
literary  subjects.  There  was  both  in  his  letters,  and  in  Taylor's, 
something  to  communicate  which  many  would  be  glad  to  learn. 
There  was  a  good  deal  respecting  his  own  and  Taylor  s  studies. 
And  if  there  was  now  and  then  the  mention  of  some  incident  in- 
teresting to  them  alone,  such  interruption  occurred  but  rarely — 
so  rarely,  indeed,  that  on  the  whole  we  think  it  was  wise,  if  the 
letters  were  published  at  all,  that  they  should  be  published  with- 
out abridgment.  With  Mr.  Robberds  we  had  but  one  fault  to 
find — the  letters  refer  very  often  to  proposed  alterations  of  pas- 
sages in  manuscript  poems,  and  without  the  poems  it  is  impos- 
sible to  understand  the  criticism.  In  some  cases  the  poems  were 
never  printed,  in  others  the  printed  poem  so  differs  from  what 
it  was  in  manuscript  that  the  passages  referring  to  it  in  its  former 
state  cease  to  have  any  application.  Such  letters  should  surely 
have  been  omitted,  or  notes  given,  which  would  have  been  the 
true  course,  whenever  the  Editor  had  the  opportunity  of  thus 
rendering  the  meaning  clear. 

We  have,  in  our  last  Number,  transcribed  a  sentence  from  a 
letter  of  Coleridge's,  describing  to  Southey  the  scenery  at  Kes- 
wick, and  the  house  which  was  to  be  his  future  home.  In 
another  letter  Coleridge  again  endeavours  to  paint  the  landscape 
or  landscapes ;  and  Southey  himself  has  frequently  done  all  that 
can  be  done  by  words  to  bring  it  before  tne  eye.  In  writing 
to  Mr.  Wedgewood,  Coleridge  says, — "  The  room  in  which  I 
write  commands  six  distinct  landscapes — the  two  lakes,  the  vale, 
the  river;  and  mountains  and  mists,  and  clouds  and  sunshine 
make  endless  combinations,  as  if  heaven  and  earth  were  for  ever 
talking  to  each  other.     Often  when  in  a  deep  study  I  have 
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walked  to  the  window,  and  remained  there,  looking  without  see- 
ing, all  at  once  the  lake  of  Keswick  and  the  mountains  of  Bor- 
rowdale  at  the  head  of  it,  have  entered  into  my  mind  with  a 
suddenness  as  if  I  had  been  snatched  out  of  Cheapside  and  placed 
for  the  first  time  in  the  spot  where  I  stood ;  and  that  is  a  de- 
lightful feeling — these  fits  and  starts  of  novelty  received  from  a 
long  known  object.  The  river  Greta  flows  behind  our  house, 
roaring  like  an  untamed  son  of  the  hills,  then  winds  round 
and  glides  away  in  the  front,  so  that  we  live  in  a  peninsula. 
But  besides  this  ethereal  eye-feeding,  we  have  very  substantial 
conveniences.  Onr  garden  is  part  of  a  large  nursery  garden, 
which  is  the  same  to  us  and  as  private  as  if  the  whole  had  been 
our  own,  and  then,  too,  we  have  delightful  walks  without  pass- 
ing our  garden  gates." 

In  September  1803,  Southey,  after  negotiating  for  a  house  in 
Wales  which  some  accidental  circumstance  interrupted,  went  to 
take  up  what  was  intended  to  be  a  temporary  abode  at  Greta 
Hall,  the  house  described  in  those  letters  of  Coleridge  which  we 
have  quoted,  and  which  was  then  the  residence  of  Coleridge. 
Some  sad  changes  had  taken  place  in  his  family  during  the  past 
year.  His  letters  mention  the  death  of  his  mother,  and  of  his 
first  and — then — his  only  child. 

"  We  had  been  suffering  for  twelve  hours,  and  the  moment  of  her 
[his  mother's]  release  was  welcome :  like  one  whose  limb  has  been 
just  amputated  he  feels  the  immediate  ceasing  of  acute  suffering;  the 
pain  of  the  wound  soon  begins,  and  the  sense  of  the  loss  continues 
through  life.  I  calmed  and  curbed  myself,  and  forced  myself  to 
employment ;  but  at  night  there  was  no  sound  of  feet  in  her  bed* 
room,  to  which  I  had  been  used  to  listen,  and  in  the  morning  it  was 
not  my  first  business  to  see  her.  I  had  used  to  carry  her  her  food, 
for  I  could  persuade  her  better  than  any  one  else  to  the  act  of  swal- 
lowing it.  *  *  *  I  have  now  lost  all  the  friends  of  my  infancy  and 
childhood.  The  whole  recollections  of  my  first  ten  years  are  connected 
with  the  dead.  There  lives  no  one  who  can  share  them  with  me. 
It  is  losing  so  much  of  one's  existence.  I  have  not  been  yielding  to, 
or  rather  indulging  grief;  that  would  have  been  folly.  I  have  read, 
written,  talked  :  Bedford  has  been  often  with  me  and  kindly.  When 
I  saw  her  after  death,  Wynn,  the  whole  appearance  was  so  much 
that  of  utter  death  that  the  first  feeling  was  as  if  there  could  have 
been  no  world  for  the  dead ;  the  feeling  was  very  strong,  and  it  re- 
quired thought  and  reasoning  to  recover  my  former  certainty,  thai 
as  surely  we  must  live  hereafter  as  all  here  is  not  the  creation  of  folly 
or  of  chance." 

Southey's  first  letter  on  his  arrival  at  Keswick  was  to  his 
brother  Thomas,  then  a  Lieutenant  in  the  navy,  and  with  whom 
he  at  all  times  kept  up  an  affectionate  correspondence.  The 
death  of  his  child  was  then  a  recent  grief. 
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"  To  escape  from  Bristol  was  a  relief.  The  place  was  haunted, 
and  it  is  my  wish  never  to  see  it  again.  Here  my  spirits  suffer  from 
the  sight  of  little  Sara,  [Coleridge's  daughter,]  who  is  about  her  size. 
However,  God  knows  that  I  do  not  repine,  and  that  in  my  very  soul 
I  feel  His  will  is  best  These  things  do  us  good ;  they  loosen,  one  by 
one,  the  roots  that  rivet  us  to  earth  ;  they  fix  and  confirm  our  faith 
till  the  thought  of  death  becomes  so  inseparably  connected  with  the 
hope  of  meeting  those  whom  we  have  lost,  that  death  itself  is  no  longer 
considered  as  an  evil.  *  *  *  Edith  [Mrs.  Southey]  suffers  deeply 
and  silently.  She  is  kept  awake  at  night  by  recollections,  and  I  am 
harassed  by  dreams  of  the  poor  child's  illness  and  recovery,  but  this 
will  wear  away.  Would  that  you  could  see  these  lakes  and  moun- 
tains !  how  wonderful  they  are  !  how  awful  in  their  beauty.  All  the 
poet-part  of  me  will  bea  fed  and  fostered  here." 

In  another  letter  to  his  brother  he  tells  him,  among  the  ad- 
vantages of  Keswick  as  a  residence,  that  the  beauty  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  tempted  him  to  take  more  exercise  than  he  had 
ever  taken  elsewhere.  Health  and  cheerful  spirits  were  the  im- 
mediate result.  His  means  of  support  were  derived  chiefly  from 
writing  reviews  of  new  publications  in  the  Annual  Review ;  and 
lie  at  the  same  time  carried  on  works  that  may  be  more  properly 
called  his  own,  some  of  which  were  so  successful  as  to  add  some- 
thing— not  much,. however — to  his  income.  Wynn,  a  school- 
fellow of  his,  gave  him  an  annuity  of  £150  a  year.  Still,  to 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  was  no  easy  task  ;  and  Southey  had 
to  work  for  others  as  well  as  those  for  whom  it  was  his  duty  to 
provide.  It  was  well  for  him  that  his  lot  was  cast  at  a  distance 
from  the  great  city.  Neither  his  health  of  body  or  of  mind  could 
have  been  preserved  there ;  and  where  he  resided  he  seems  to 
have  had  every  source  of  enjovment  that  was  possible  for  a  studi- 
ous man.  In  his  poems  he  is  fond  of  adverting  to  the  fact  of 
his  living  among  tne  mountains ;  and  in  his  "  Colloquies  on  So- 
ciety ,"  the  designation  he  gives  himself  is  a  name  derived  from 
that  fact, — Montesinos.  In  October  of  the  same  year  he  again 
writes — 

"  The  mountains,  on  Thursday  evening,  before  the  sun  was  quite 
down,  or  the  moon  bright,  were  all  of  one  dead  blue  colour ;  their 
rifts  and  rocks  and  swells  and  scars  had  all  disappeared — the  sur- 
face was  perfectly  uniform,  nothing  but  the  outline  distinct;  and 
this  even  surface  of  dead  blue,  from  its  unnatural  uniformity,  made 
them,  though  not  transparent,  appear  transvious,  as  though  they  were 
of  some  soft  or  cloudy  texture  through  which  you  could  have  passed. 
I  never  saw  any  appearance  so  perfectly  unreal.  Sometimes  a  blaz- 
ing sunset  seems  to  steep  them  through  and  through  with  red  light ; 
or  it  is  a  cloudy  morning,  and  the  sunshine  slants  down  through  a 
rift  in  the  clouds,  and  the  pillar  of  light  makes  the  spot  where  it  falls 
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so  emerald  green  that  it  looks  like  a  little  field  of  Paradise.  At  night 
you  lose  the  mountains,  and  the  wind  so  stirs  up  the  lake  that  it  looks 
like  the  sea  by  moonlight." 

In  a  letter  to  Bedford,  we  have  the  mountains  in  another  of 
their  ever-varying  aspects — the  date  is  February  1(5,  1804: — 

"  I  have  seen  a  sight  more  dreamy  and  wonderful  than  any  scenery 
that  fancy  ever  yet  devised  for  Fairy  land.  We  walked  down  to  the 
lake  side ;  it  was  a  delightful  day,  the  sun  shining,  and  a  few  white 
clouds  hanging  motionless  in  the  sky.  The  opposite  shore  of  Der- 
wentwater  consists  of  one  long  mountain,  which  suddenly  terminates 
in  an  arch,  thus  v^,  and  through  that  opening  you  see  a  long  valley 
between  mountains,  and  bounded  by  mountain  beyond  mountain ; 
to  the  right  of  the  arch  the  heights  are  more  varied  and  of  greater 
elevation.  Now,  as  there  was  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring,  the  surface 
of  the  lake  was  so  perfectly  still,  that  it  became  one  great  mirror,  and 
all  its  waters  disappeared  ;  the  whole  line  of  shore  was  represented  as 
vividly  and  steadily  as  it  existed  in  its  actual  being — the  arch,  the 
vale  within,  the  single  houses  far  within  the  vale,  the  smoke  from 
their  chimneys,  the  farthest  hills,  and  the  shadow  and  substance  joined 
at  their  bases  so  indivisibly  that  you  could  make  no  separation  even 
in  your  judgment  As  I  stood  on  the  shore,  heaven  and  the  clouds 
seemed  lying  under  me ;  I  was  looking  down  into  the  sky,  and  the 
whole  range  of  mountains,  having  one  line  of  summits  under  my  feet 
and  another  above  me,  seemed  to  be  suspended  between  the  firma- 
ments. Shut  your  eyes,  and  dream  of  a  scene  so  unnatural  and 
so  beautiful.  What  I  have  said  is  most  strictly  and  scrupulously  true ; 
but  it  was  one  of  those  happy  moments  that  can  seldom  occur,  for 
the  least  breath  stirring  would  have  shaken  the  whole  vision,  and  at 
once  unrealized  it.  I  have  before  seen  a  partial  appearance,  but 
never  before  did,  and  perhaps  never  again  may,  lose  sight  of  the  lake 
entirely ;  for  it  literally  seemed  like  an  abyss  of  sky  before  me — not 
fog  and  clouds  from  a  mountain,  but  the  blue  heaven  spotted  with  a 
few  fleecy  pillows  of  cloud,  that  looked  placed  there  for  angels  to  rest 
upon  them." — Life,  vol  ii.  p.  258. 

That  Southey  was  satisfied  with  his  description  of  the  pheno- 
menon which  he  witnessed,  is  evidenced  by  his  having  used  al- 
most the  very  words  of  this  letter  in  the  account  which  he  makes 
his  imaginary  Spaniard,  Espriella,  give  of  his  first  visit  to  the 
lake  country ;  and  through  all  Southey's  correspondence  we  have 
every  now  and  then — as  was  perhaps  inevitable  when  a  man  wrote 
so  inuch— a  good  deal  of  repetition  of  this  kind.  This  is  often,  no 
doubt,  unconscious— often,  too,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  saving  him- 
selt  trouble.  It  has  never  gone,  we  believe,  quite  so  far  as  in  the 
case  ot  Goethe,  who  sent  copies  of  the  same  love  poems  to  more 

iTff?  ,a(ty>  each  of  whom  tluw  seemed  to  be  given  a 
ngnt  to  think  herself  the  object  of  the  great  poet's  idolatry. 
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What  lover  of  the  city  was  it  who  called  a  great  mountain  a 

frreat  impostor  ?  Southey's  friend  Taylor  seems  to  have  had  as 
ittle  love  for  mountains  as  Samuel  Johnson  himself.  It  is  not  in 
a  letter  to  Southey,  nor  in  any  connexion  with  the  Cumberland 
mountains  in  particular,  or  the  raptures  of  the  poets  who  dwelt 
among  them,  that  Taylor  writes,  but  to  a  sober  Liverpool  man — 
"  When  you  arrive  in  Paris,  climb  the  turrets  of  Notre  Dame. 
Man  !  what  a  panorama  !  I  never  could  understand  the  merit 
of  a  mountain  prospect.     The  eye  walks  on  broken  flints ;  the 

Saths  are  too  steep  to  ascend  or  descend  ;  the  rills  too  fally*  to 
oat  a  canoe ;  the  hills  too  rugged  for  the  plough ;  where  there 
might  be  pasture  glares  a  lake ;  cottages  can  be  staked  there,  not 
a  city.  Look  here :  I  like  these  masses  of  stone,  which  mind 
has  moved,  which  the  arranging  hand  of  man  has  piled  into 
dwellings,  enriched  into  temples,  laid  out  into  streets,  or  expand- 
ed into  public  edifices,  where  centre  the  roads  of  a  thousand  miles, 
the  produce  of  millions  of  acres,  the  picked  intellect  of  a  hundred 
departments,  the  best  works  of  human  art,  in  literature,  picture, 
architecture,  sculpture,  the  brain  of  France,  the  wonder  of 
Europe,  the  result  of  ages,  the  glory  of  society.  *  *  *  I 
have  enjoyed  myself  wonderfully.  I  am  exactly  made  to  delight 
in  that  class  of  beautiful  objects  which  derives  effect  from  asso- 
ciated ideas  of  human  skill. "f  Taylor  repeats  the  same  tirade 
against  mountains  in  a  letter  to  Southey — "  How  can  you  delight 
in  mountain  scenery  ?  The  eye  walks  on  broken  flints ;  not  a 
hill  tolerant  of  the  plough,  not  a  stream  that  will  float  a  canoe ; 
in  the  roads  every  ascent  is  the  toil  of  Sisyphus,  every  descent 
the  punishment  of  Vulcan ;  barrenness  with  her  lichens  cowers 
upon  the  mountain  top,  yawning  among  mists  that  irrigate  in 
rain ;  the  cottage  of  a  man,  like  the  eyry  of  an  eagle,  is  the 
house  of  a  savage  subsisting  by  rapacity  in  stink  and  in  temper- 
ranee  ;  the  village  is  but  a  coalition  of  pigstyes ;  where  there 
might  be  pasture  glares  a  lake ;  the  very  cataract  falls  in  vain — 
there  are  not  customers  enough  for  a  water-mill.  Give  me  the 
spot  where  victories  have  been  won  over  the  inutilities  of  nature 
by  the  efforts  of  human  art — where  mind  has  moved  the  massy 
everlasting  rock,  and  arranged  it  into  convenient  dwellings  and 
stately  palaces — into  theatres  and  cathedrals,  and  quays  and 
docks  and  warehouses,  wherein  the  primeval  troglodyte  has 
learned  to  convoke  the  productions  of  the  antipodes/9 

Of  the  mountains  among  which  he  lived  Southey  was  in 
no  small  degree  proud.  The  secluded  leisure  in  which  it  was 
alone  possible  for  him  to  pursue  his  industrious  occupations, 

*  Is  this  a  misprint,  or  is  the  word  fail-y,  and  of  William  Taylor's  own  mintage  ! 
f  Robberds'  Life  of  W.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  p.  413. 
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was  secured  to  him  for  a  great  part  of  tlie  year  by  the  barrier 
which  they  interposed  between  nim  and  the  world  of  London 
with  its  everlasting  interruptions.  In  spite  of  his  not  taking 
exercise  enough,  health  soon  returned,  the  tendency  to  consump- 
tion passed  away,  and  the  life  which  a  few  years  before  seemed 
to  depend  on  the  chance  of  his  being  enabled  to  feed  its  decaying 
strength  with  Mediterranean  sunshine,  became  vigorous  and 
active  in  a  climate  severe  enough  to  try  the  most  robust.  The 
room  in  which  he  lived  commanded  from  one  window  the  Bas~ 
senthwaite  lake,  woods,  and  mountains.  From  the  opposite,  the 
Derwentwater,  and  fantastic  mountains  of  Borrowdale.  Straight 
before  us  is  a  wilderness  of  mountains,  catching  and  streaming 
lights  and  shadows  at  all  times.*  The  northern  winter  is  of 
considerable  length,  half  the  autumn  and  all  the  spring  may  be 
regarded  as  added  to  what  are  called  the  winter  months — fully 
two-thirds,  if  not  more,  of  the  year.  In  the  summer  were  his 
holidays ;  for  a  month  or  two  the  tourists,  many  of  them  bring- 
ing him  letters  of  introduction,  were  moving  in  every  direction 
among  the  lakes  and  mountains,  and  Southey  made  it  a  point  to 
show  the  lions.  These  were  his  holidays.  When  he  occasionally 
visited  London  he  was  more  occupied  with  business  and  with 
society  than  he  found  good  for  his  nerves. 

"  London,"  says  he  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  disorders  me  by  over 
stimulation.  I  dislike  its  society  more  from  reflection  than  from  feel* 
ing.  Company  to  a  certain  extent  intoxicates  me.  1  do  not  often 
commit  the  fault  of  talking  too  much,  but  very  often  say  what  would 
be  better  unsaid,  and  that  too  in  a  manner  not  easily  forgotten. 
People  go  away  and  repeat  single  sentences,  dropping  all  that  led  to 
them  and  all  that  explains  them,  and  very  often  in  my  hearty  hatred 
of  affectation  I  commit  faults  of  the  opposite  kind.  Now  I  am  sure 
to  find  this  out  myself,  and  to  get  out  of  humour  with  myself,  what 
prudence  I  have  is  not  ready  on  demand  ;  and  so  it  is  that  the  society 
of  any  except  my  friends,  though  it  may  be  sweet  in  the  mouth  ii 
bitter  in  the  belly." 

One  great  advantage  to  a  man  engaged  in  literature  of  a 
residence  in  the  country  Southey's  peculiar  occupation  as  a  re- 
viewer prevented  him  from  enjoying.  It  must  be  no  small 
luxury  to  a  man  fond  of  books  to  live  in  his  own  library  among 
the  true  books — which  after  all  are  not  many — and  not  have  his 
time  and  thoughts  distracted  by  the  countless  volumes  which 
are  every  day  thrown  on  the  table  of  a  man  living  in  London. 
But  Southey  found  time  for  these  and  for  all  things. 

"  My  actions,"  says  he,  "  are  as  regular  as  those  of  St.  Dunstau's 


*  Coleridge  to  Wedgewood. 
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quarter- boys.  Three  pages  of  history  after  breakfast  (equivalent  to 
five  in  small  quarto  printing) ;  then  to  transcribe  and  copy  for  the 
press,  or  to  make  my  selections  and  biographies,  or  what  else  suits 
my  humour  till  dinner  time;  from  dinner  till  tea  I  read,  write  letters, 
see  the  newspaper,  and  very  often  indulge  in  a  siesta — for  sleep 
agrees  with  me,  and  I  have  a  good  substantial  theory  to  prove  it  must ; 
for  as  a  man  who  walks  much  requires  to  sit  down  and  rest  himself, 
so  does  the  brain,  if  it  be  the  part  most  worked,  require  its  repose. 
Well,  after  tea,  I  go  to  poetry  and  correct  and  rewrite  and  copy  till 
I  am  tired,  and  then  turn  to  any  thing  else  till  supper,  and  this  is  my 
life — which  if  it  be  not  a  very  merry  oue,  is  yet  as  happy  as  heart 
could  wish.  *  *  *  When  I  cease  to  be  cheerful  it  is  only  to  become 
contemplative — to  feel  at  times  a  wish  that  I  was  in  that  state  of 
existence  which  passes  not  away  ;  and  this  always  ends  in  a  new 
impulse  to  proceed,  that  I  may  leave  some  durable  monument,  and 
some  efficient  good  behind  mo." 

The  enjoyment  of  opening  a  box  of  books  is  vividly  described, 
and  this  must  be  or  infrequent  occurrence,  except  in  the 
country : — 

"You  would  rejoice  with  me,"  writes  Southey  to  Coleridge,  "were 
tou  now  at  Keswick,  at  the  tidings  that  a  box  of  books  is  safely 
harboured  in  the  Mersey,  so  that  for  the  next  fortnight  I  shall  be 
more  interested  in  the  news  of  Fletcher*  than  of  Bonaparte.  It  con- 
tains some  duplicates  of  the  lost  cargo  ;  among  them  the  collection  of 
the  oldest  Spanish  poems,  in  which  is  a  metrical  romance  upon  the 
Cid.  I  shall  sometimes  want  you  for  a  Gothic  etymology.  Talk  of 
the  happiness  of  getting  a  great  prize  in  the  lottery  !  What  is  that  to 
the  opening  of  a  box  of  books !  The  joy  upon  lifting  up  the  cover 
must  be  something  like  what  we  shall  feel  when  Peter  the  porter 
opens  the  door  up  stairs  and  says,  Please  to  walk  in,  Sir.  That  I 
shall  never  be  paid  for  my  labour,  according  to  the  current  price  of 
time  and  labour,  is  tolerably  certain ;  but  if  any  one  should  offer  me 
£10,000  to  forego  that  labour,  I  should  tell  him  and  his  money  to  go 
to  the  devil,  for  twice  the  sum  would  not  produce  me  half  the  enjoy- 
ment. It  will  be  a  great  delight  to  be  in  the  next  world,  to  take  a 
fly  and  visit  those  old  worthies  who  are  my  only  society  here,  and  to 
tell  them  what  excellent  company  I  found  them  here  at  the  lakes  of 
Cumberland,  two  centuries  after  they  had  been  dead  and  turned  to 
dust.  In  plain  truth  I  exist  more  among  the  dead  than  the  living, 
and  think  more  about  them,  and  perhaps  feel  more  about  them." 

We  transcribe  without  abridgment,  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Hickman,  both  because  it  not  alone  exhibits  the  work  at  which 
he  was  engaged,  but  gives  a  picture  of  the  workman.  Poor 
Tobin's  anxiety  to  get  an  epilogue  from  him  is  not  a  little 
amusing.     It  would  not  be  easy  to  persuade  the  writers  for  the 


*  Keswick  carrier. 
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theatre  that  it  would  be  easier  for  such  a  man  as  Southey  to 
compose  a  play  than  an  epilogue.  The  letter  opens  with  the 
mention  of  his  son  Herbert's  birth. 

"October  13th,  1806. 
"  My  Dear  Rickmax, 

"  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  my  child  proves  to  be  of  the  more 
worth  v  jrender. 

u  I  would  do  a  great  deal  to  please  poor  Tobin,  (indeed  it  is  doing 
a  good  deal  to  let  him  inflict  an  argument  upon  me),  but  to  write  an 
epilogue  is  doing  too  much  for  anybody.  Indeed,  were  I  ever  so  well 
disposed  to  misemploy  time,  paper,  and  rhymes,  it  would  be  as 
much  out  of  my  reach  as  the  moon  is ;  and  I  bless  my  stars  for  the 
incapacity,  believing  that  a  man  who  can  do  such  tilings  well  cajinot 
do  anything  better. 

"  I  am  also  thoroughly  busy.  Summer  is  my  holiday  season,  in 
which  I  lav  in  a  store  of  exercise  to  serve  me  for  the  winter,  and 
leave  myself,  as  it  were,  fallow  to  the  influences  of  Heaven.  I  am 
now  very  hard  i«t  Palmerin, — so  troublesome  a  business,  that  a  look 
before  the  leap  would  have  prevented  the  leap  altogether.  I  expected 
it  would  only  be  needful  to  alter  the  propria  qua?  maribus  to  their  ori- 
ginal orthography,  and  restore  the  costume  where  the  old  translators 
had  omitted  it,  as  being  to  them  foreign  or  obsolete ;  but  they  have 
so  mangled,  mutilated,  and  massacred  the  manner;  vulgarized,  impo- 
verished, embeggared  the  language ;  so  lopped,  cropped,  and  docked 
the  ornaments,  that  I  was  fain  to  set  my  shoulder  stiffly  to  the  wheel, 
and  retranslate  about  the  one-half.  As  this  will  not  produce  me  one 
penny  more  than  if  I  had  reprinted  it  with  all  its  imperfections  on  its 
head,  the  good  conscience  with  which  it  is  done,  reconciles  me  to  the 
loss  of  time ;  and  I  have,  moreover,  such  a  true  love  of  romance,  that 
the  labour  is  not  irksome,  though  it  is  hard.  To  correct  a  sheet,  six- 
teen pages  of  the  square-sized  black  letter,  is  a  day's  work — that  is, 
from  breakfast  till  dinner,  allowing  an  hour's  walk,  and  from  tea  till 
supper ;  and  the  whole  is  about  sixty  sheets. 

u  Secondly,  Espriella  is  regulated  by  the  printer,  who  seems  as 
little  disposed  to  hurry  me  as  1  am  to  hurry  him. 

"  Thirdly,  the  reviewing  is  come  round,  of  which,  in  the  shape  of 
Missionaries,  Catholic  Miracles,  Bible  and  Religious  Societies,  Clark- 
son,  and  little  Moore,  (not  forgetting  Captain  Burney),  I  have  more  to 
do  than  I  at  first  desired,  yet  not  more  than  will  make  a  reasonable 
item  on  the  right  side  of  the  King  of  Persia's  books. 

"  Fourthly,  I  have  done  half  the  Cid ;  and  whenever  I  seem  suffi- 
ciently a-head  of  other  employment,  to  lie-to  for  a  while,  that  is 
what  1  go  to. 

"  Lastly,  For  the  Athenaeum,  alias  Fooheum,  for  I  abominate 
such  titles,  I  am  making  some  preparations, — meaning,  among  other 
things,  to  print  there  certain  collections  of  unemployed  notes  and 
memoranda,  under  the  title  of  Omniana. 
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"  By  God's  blessing  I  shall  have  done  all  this  by  the  end  of  the 
winter,  and  come  to  town  early  in  the  spring,  to  inspect  certain  books 
for  the  Cid,  at  the  Museum  and  at  Holland  House. — God  bless  you." 

"  R.  S." 

We  have  the  helmet  in  which  he  did  battle  against  the  world, 
the  flesh  and  the  devil,  in  another  letter, — 

44  My  eyes  are  better,  which  I  attribute  to  an  old  velvet  bonnet  of 
Edith's,  converted  without  alteration  into  a  most  venerable  studying 
cap  for  my  worship ;  it  keeps  my  ears  warm,  and  I  am  disposed  to 
believe  that  having  the  sides  of  my  head  cold  as  this  Kamschatka 
weather,  [he  is  writing  in  November],  needs  must  make  it,  affected  the 
eyes.  You  may  imagine  what  a  venerable,  and,  as  the  French  say, 
penetrating  air  this  gives  me, — hair,  forehead,  eyebrows  and  eyes,  are 
hidden,  nothing  appears  but  nose,  but  that  is  so  cold  that  I  expect 
every  morning  when  1  get  out  of  bed  to  see  the  snow  lie  on  the  sum- 
mit of  it — this  was  not  my  old  Egyptian  plague,  but  pure  weakness." 

In  another  letter  we  have  a  similar  description, — 

"Imagine  me  in  this  great  study  of  mine,  from  breakfast  till 
dinner,  from  dinner  till  tea,  and  from  tea  till  supper,  in  my  old  black 
Coat,  my  corduroys  alternately,  with  the  long  worsted  pantaloons, 
and-gaiters-in-one,  and  the  green  shade,  and  sitting  at  my  desk,  and 
you  have  my  picture  and  my  history.  I  play  with  Dapper,  the  dog 
down  stairs,  who  loves  me  as  well  as  ever  Cupid  did,  and  the  cat  up 
stairs  plays  with  me ;  for  puss,  finding  my  room  the  quietest  in  the 
house,  has  thought  proper  to  share  it  with  me."— 

And  in  speaking  of  himself  in  connexion  with  the  editor  of  the 
Quarterly  Review, — 

"  Let  not  Gifford  suppose  me  a  troublesome  man  to  deal  with,  per- 
tinaciously about  trifles,  or  standing  on  punctilios  of  authorship. 
No,  Grosvenor,  I  am  a  quiet,  patient,  easy-going  hack  of  the  mule 
breed ;  regular  as  clock-work  in  my  pace,  surefooted,  bearing  the 
burden  which  is  laid  on  me,  and  only  obstinate  in  choosing  my  own 
path.  If  Gifford  could  see  me  by  this  fireside,  where,  like  Nico- 
demus,  one  candle  suffices  me  in  a  large  room,  he  would  see  a  man 
in  a  coat  'still  more  threadbare  than  his  own,'  when  he  wrote  his 
'  Imitation  ;'  working  hard  and  getting  little, — a  bare  maintenance, 
and  hardly  that ;  writing  poems  and  history  for  posterity,  with  his 
whole  heart  and  soul ;  one  daily  progressive  in  learning ;  not  so 
learned  as  he  is  poor,  not  so  poor  as  proud,  and  not  so  proud  as 
happy.  Grosvenor,  there  is  not  a  lighter  hearted  or  happier  man 
upon  the  face  of  this  wide  world.  Your  godson  thinks  that  I  have 
nothing  to  do  but  play  with  him,  and  anybody  who  saw  what  reason 
be  has  for  his  opinion,  would  be  disposed  to  agree  with  him.  I  wish 
jou  could  see  my  beautiful  boy." 
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Another  letter  to  Rickman,  when  the  boy  is  six  months  old, 
shows  the  onward-looking  spirit  of  the  affectionate  father. 
Rickman  had  been  writing  to  hira  about  the  Keltic  language, 
and  Southey  replies. 

"  Should  Herbert  live  I  should  more  incline  (as  more  connected 
with  my  own  pursuits)  to  let  him  pass  two  or  three  years  in  Biscay, 
and  procure  all  that  is  to  be  found  of  Cantabrian  Antiquity — a  dis- 
tinct stock,  I  learn,  from  the  Keltic ;  but  I  believe  that  one  part  of 
our  population  came  from  these  shores,  of  which  the  prevalence  of 
dark  hair  and  dark  complexion  is  to  me  physical  proof.  Nothing  can 
be  so  little  calculated  to  advance  our  stock  of  knowledge  as  our  inve- 
terate mode  of  education,  whereby  we  all  spend  so  much  time  in 
learning  so  little.  I  was  from  the  age  of  six  to  that  of  twenty, 
learning  Greek  and  Latin,  or  to  speak  more  truly,  learning  nothing 
else.  The  little  Greek  I  had,  sleepeth,  if  it  be  not  dead,  and  can 
hardly  wake  without  a  miracle;  and  my  Latin,  though  abundant 
enough  for  all  useful  purposes,  would  be  held  in  great  contempt  by 
those  people  who  regard  the  classics  as  the  scriptures  of  taste." 

We  suspect  that  some  twenty  years  later,  Southey  would 
have  used  a  different  language  on  this  subject — at  all  events, 
the  course  adopted  with  respect  to  his  own  education  was  one 
to  which  it  is  not  fair  to  appeal,  as  to  him  no  school  instruction 
in  any  true  sense  of  the  word  was  given.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that 
nothing  but  the  dead  languages  are  taught  when  a  boy  learns 
Greek  and  Latin.  What  lie  learns  in  addition  to  these — what 
he  learns  even  in  the  effort  to  learn  languages,  is  the  power  of 
reasoning,  exercised  at  the  same  time  that  the  memory  is  disci- 
plined, and  so  impossible  is  it  to  substitute  a  different  system  of 
education  for  that  which  the  experience  of  many  centuries  has 
approved,  that  we  have  never  known  a  self-educated  man  who 
did  not  exhibit,  whatever  the  original  powers  of  his  mind,  an 
incapacity  for  just  reasoning.  What  he  knows  he  over-estimates, 
and  makes  no  allowance  at  all  in  his  calculations  for  the  possi- 
bility of  his  being  ignorant  of  any  thing — and  the  effect  is,  that 
even  when  he  is  right,  the  conclusions  to  which  he  has  come 
exist  in  his  mind  as  prejudices,  which  preclude  any  farther 
examination  of  such  questions  as  he  made  his  mind  up  on,  as  it 
is  called,  and  producing  little  influence  on  others,  impede  rather 
than  assist  the  progress  of  truth.  From  these  faults  Southey's 
own  mind  was  not  altogether  free,  and  we  think  so  far  from  the 
Latin  and  Greek,  which  he  read  at  school,  doing  him  any  harm, 
the  great  misfortune  of  his  life  was  that  he  neglected  such 
learning.  But  we  must  pass  to  another  mention  of  his  son 
Herbert,  in  whom  his  whole  being  seemed  to  be  wrapped  up  for 
the  few  years  of  his  brief  life.  He  is  now  two  years  old,  and  his 
father  s  play-fellow. 
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"  We  have  got  the  prettiest  kitten  you  ever  saw — a  dark  tabby — 
and  we  have  christened  her  by  the  heathenish  name  of  Dido.  You 
would  be  very  much  diverted  to  see  her  hunt  Herbert  all  round  the 
kitchen,  playing  with  his  little  bare  feet,  which  she  just  pricks  at 
ev«»ry  pat,  and  the  faster  he  moves  back,  the  more  she  paws  them,  at 
which  he  cries  '  naughty  Dido/  and  points  to  his  feet,  and  says, 
*  hurt,  hurt,'  naughty  Dido !  Presently  he  feeds  her  with  comfits, 
which  Dido  plays  with  awhile,  but  soon  returns  to  her  old  game. 
You  have  lost  the  amusing  part  of  Herbert's  childhood — just  when 
he  is  trying  to  talk,  and  endeavouring  to  say  every  thing." 

This  is  a  father's  tale,  and  told  to  a  brother.  Southcy  lived  in 
his  affections.  In  a  letter  written  to  his  friend  Bedford,  written  a 
few  days  after,  we  have  Herbert  again — "  My  son  is  the  oddest 
fellow  in  the  world ;  I  wish  you  could  see  his  bright  eyes." — To 
another  friend  he  writes,  March  31,  1809, — "  I  have  now  three 
girls  living,  and  as  delightful  a  plav-fellow,  in  the  shape  of  a 
boy,  as  ever  man  was  blest  with.  Very  often  when  I  look  at 
them,  I  think  what  a  fit  thing  it  would  be  that  Malthus  should 
be  hanged." 

In  a  letter  to  Landor,  we  have  an  account  of  the  sudden 
seizure  of  the  child  by  croup.  Immediate  medical  aid  was  for- 
tunately within  reach,  and  the  danger  arrested ;  but  the  father's 
heart,  who  had  all  along  thought  of  the  boy  as  too  lovely  to  live, 
had  its  misgivings.  After  all  cause  for  fear  would  seem  to  have 
been  over,  he  writes  to  Landor  : — 

"  Even  now  I  am  far,  very  far,  from  being  at  ease.  There  is  a  love 
which  passeth  the  love  of  woman,  and  which  is  more  lightly  alarmed 
than  the  wakefullest  jealousy.  Landor,  I  am  not  a  Stoic  at  home ; 
I  feel  as  you  do  about  the  fall  of  an  old  tree ;  but,  oh  !  what  a 
pang  it  is  to  look  upon  the  young  shoot,  and  think  it  will  be  cut 
down.  And  this  is  the  thought  which  almost  at  all  times  haunts  me. 
It  comes  upon  me  in  moments  when  I  know  not  wiiether  the  tears 
that  start  are  of  love  or  of  bitterness.  There  is  an  evil,  too,  in  see- 
ing all  things  like  a  poet ;  circumstances  which  would  glide  over  a 
healthier  mind  sink  into  mine ;  everything  comes  to  me  with  its 
whole  force ;  the  full  meaning  of  a  look,  a  gesture,  a  child's  imperfect 
speech,  I  can  perceive,  and  cannot  help  perceiving ;  and  then  I  am 
made  to  remember  what  I  would  give  the  world  to  forget  *  *  * 
The  leaven  of  anxiety  is  working  in  my  whole  system  -,  I  will  try  to 
quiet  it,  by  forcing  myself  to  some  other  subject" 

In  a  letter  to  Bedford,  the  same  tone  of  feeling  is  again  ex- 
pressed :  — 

"  The  poor  child  has  been  so  used  to  have  me  for  his  play- fellow,  that 
he  will  have  me  for  his  nurse,  and  you  may  imagine  with  what  feelings 
I  endeavour  to  amuse  him.  But,  thank  God  !  he  is  lively  and  likely 
to  live.     *     *     *     Still  the  instability  of  human  happiness  is  ever 
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before  my  eyes.  I  long  for  the  certain  and  the  permanent ;  and, 
perhaps,  my  happiest  moments  are  those  in  which  I  am  looking  on  to 
another  state  of  being,  in  which  there  shall  be  no  other  change  than 
that  of  progressing  in  knowledge,  and  thereby  in  power  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

"  I  have  suffered  some  sorrow  in  my  time,  and  expect  to  suffer 
much  more ;  but,  looking  into  my  own  heart,  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
single  pang  could  have  been  spared.  My  Herbert  says  to  me,  '  You 
are  very  naughty,'  when  I  hold  his  hands  while  his  neck  is  dressed. 
I  have  as  deep  a  conviction  that  whatever  affliction  I  have  ever  en- 
dured, or  yet  have  to  endure,  is  dispensed  to  me  in  mercy  and  in 
love,  as  he  will  have  for  my  motives  for  inflicting  pain  on  him  now ; 
if  it  should  please  God  that  he  should  ever  live  to  understand  them." 

Within  less  than  a  month  of  the  date  of  this  letter,  affliction 
fell  upon  him  in  a  form  which  he  had  not  anticipated. 

"  May  22,  1800. — We  lost  Emma  yesterday  night.  Five  days  ago 
she  was  in  finer  health  than  I  had  ever  seen  her,  and  I  had  repeatedly 
remarked  it.  *  *  *  The  transitoriness  of  every  tiling  here  is  al- 
ways present  to  my  feeling,  as  well  as  my  understanding.  Were  I  to 
speak  of  my  family  as  sincerely  as  Wordsworth's  little  girl,  my  story 
would  be,  that  I  have  five  children,  three  of  them  at  home,  and  two  of 
them  under  my  mother's  care  in  Heaven.  No  more  of  this.  *  *  * 
Herbert,  thank  God,  seems  well :  seems  is  all  one  dares  to  say." 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  occasional  notices  of  Her- 
bert Sonthey,  because,  while  Southey  loved  all  his  children,  his 
whole  heart  seemed  to  have  been  given  to  this  child,  whom  he 
was  fated  early  to  lose. 

Mr.  Cuthbert  Southcy's  book  has  not  yet  advanced  far 
enough  to  exhibit  to  us  the  domestic  group  which,  in  a  few 
years  after,  circled  round  Southey's  hearth.  We  transcribe  a 
sentence  from  a  letter  written  by  Southey  to  Wilberforce,  soon 
after  the  death  of  Herbert,  as  we  do  not  wish  to  separate  the 
memoranda  which  relate  to  him. 

"  They  only  who  know  me  in  my  daily  habits  can  imagine  or  be- 
lieve how  great  has  been  the  extent  of  my  loss,  or  How  it  is  possible 
that  a  child  of  ten  years  should  have  been  so  entirely  the  companion 
as  well  as  pupil  of  his  father.  I  was  recovering  Greek  in  the  process 
of  teaching  Herbert ;  we  were  learning  German  together,  and  were  to 
have  begun  Saxon  in  the  same  manner.  For  his  age,  there  was  no  better 
Latin  scholar  ;  in  Greek,  he  was  fit  for  the  fifth  form  of  Westminster ; 
and  he  was  acquiring,  with  little  expense  of  time,  and  no  trouble,  the 
French  and  Spanish.  With  all  these  acquirements  going  on,  his  life 
was  like  a  continual  holiday,  so  much  was  his  disposition  and  mine 
to  mingle  sport  with  study,  and  find  recreation  in  all  things.  He 
was  the  constant  companion  of  my  walks,  and  felt  as  much  interest 
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in  my  pleasures  as  I  did  in  his.  His  disposition  was  as  beautiful  as 
his  intellect,  and  therefore  1  had  ever  an  ominous  apprehension  that  he 
was  not  destined  to  grow  upon  earth,  where  it  was  not  possible  that 
his  nature  could  be  improved,  and  but  too  certain  that  it  must  in  some 
degree  be  sullied.  The  feeling  which  thus  prepared  me  for  this  pri- 
vation has  not  been  without  its  use  in  enabling  me  to  submit  to  it  with 
resignation.  I  hope  and  believe  that  I  have  borne  this  affliction  as 
becomes  a  Christian.  The  Stoicism  which  1  endeavoured  to  practise 
in  youth,  and  not  without  signal  benefit,  might  have  supported,  but 
could  not  have  consoled  me.  My  heart  is  weaned  from  the  world, 
and  the  brightest  spot  in  the  prospect  before  me  is,  when  the  light 
from  Heaven  shines  upon  the  grave.  Yet  do  not  imagine  that  I  give 
way  to  sorrow,  or  indulge  in  vain  sorrow  or  guilty  regret.  '  Tlie 
Lord  gave,  the  Lord  hath  taken  away;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  V 
Never  were  these  words  pronounced  with  more  heartfelt  sincerity 
than  when  I  repeated  them  in  the  most  painful  scene  and  moments 
of  my  life.  I  am  thankful  for  the  abundant  blessings  which  I  still 
possess  ;  but  of  all  things  most  thankful  for  having  possessed  a  son 
whom  I  loved  so  entirely,  who  was  so  entirely  worthy  to  be  loved, 
and  whom  I  shall  one  day  rejoin."* 

Coleridge  is  frequently  mentioned,  often  with  impatience,  at 
what  seems  his  indolence,  but  always  with  unbounded  admira- 
tion of  his  genius.  In  speaking  of  Coleridge,  he  is  led  to  the 
mention  of  one  whom  he  had  known  ;  who  had  died  early, 
having  disappointed  all  the  hopes  formed  of  him.  The  name  is 
not  given  in  the  letter  from  wliich  we  quote,  nor  is  it  supplied 
by  the  editor.  Were  it  possible  now  to  disinter  it,  the  value 
of  the  warning  would  not  be  increased  by  a  communication  of 
the  name. 

"  I  knew  one  roan  resembling  Coleridge,  save  that  with  equal 
genius,  he  was  actually  a  vicious  man.  If  that  man  had  common 
prudence,  he  must  have  been  the  first  man  in  this  country,  from  his 
natural  and  his  social  advantages,  and  as  such,  we  who  knew  him  and 
loved  him  at  school  used  to  anticipate  him.  I  learnt  more  from  his 
conversation  than  any  other  man  ever  taught  me,  because  the  rain 
fell  when  the  young  plant  was  just  germinating,  and  wanted  it  most ; 
and  I  learned  more  morality  by  his  example  than  any  thing  else 
could  have  taught  me,  for  I  saw  him  without  envy.  He  is  dead,  and 
buried  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  has  left  behind  him  nothing 
to  keep  his  memory  alive.  A  few  individuals  only  remember  him 
with  a  sort  of  horror  and  affection,  which  just  serves  to  make  them 
melancholy  whenever  they  mention  him,  or  think  of  his  name.  This 
will  not  be  the  case  with  Coleridge ;  the  disjecta  membra  will  be  found, 
if  he  does  not  die  early  ;  but  having  so  much  to  do,  so  many  errors 
to  weed  out  of  the  world,  which  he  is  capable  of  eradicating,  if  he 

•  Wilberforce's  Correspondence. 
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does  die  without  doing  bis  work,  it  would  half  break  my  heart,  for  bo 
human  being  has  had  more  talents  allotted.  Wordsworth  will  do 
bettor,  and  leave  behind  bim  a  name  unique  in  his  way ;  he  will  rank 
among  the  very  first  poets,  and  probably  possess  a  mass  of  merits 
superior  to  all,  except  only  »Shakspeare." 

We  have  Hazlitt  mentioned  in  two  of  the  letters  of  the  second 
volume.  He  was  at  this  time  still  pursuing  painting  as  a  profession, 
and  had  not  yet  contemplated  authorship  as  his  vocation  in  life. 
We  are  not  quite  sure,  that  with  all  his  occasional  praise  of  the 
poets  of  the  lake  country,  he  was  likely  at  any  time  to  have  quite 
satisfied  them ;  but  his  portraits  of  them  with  the  pencil  were 
things  more  to  be  deprecated  than  any  criticism,  however 
severe.  A  printed  book  is  fair  game  for  any  man,  though  we 
think  it  would  be  as  well  he  let  alone  his  friends'  books  when  he 
could  not  praise  them  ;  but  what  right  had  he  to  tell  the  world 
in  calumnious  colours,  that  they  were  an  ugly  set  of  dogs?  This 
was  unkind,  and  appears  to  have  been  felt.  Southey  laughed 
a  little,  to  be  sure,  at  the  effect,  but  did  Wordsworth  ? 

"  Hazlitt,"  says  Southey  to  Duppa,  "  whom  you  saw  at  Paris,  has 
been  here, — a  man  of  real  genius.  lie  has  made  a  very  fine  picture 
of  Coleridge  for  Sir  George  Beaumont,  which  is  said  to  be  in  Titian's 
manner ;  he  has  also  painted  Wordsworth,  but  so  dismally,  though 
Wordsworth's  face  is  his  idea  of  physiognomical  perfection,  that  one 
of  his  friends,  on  seeing  it,  exclaimed,  '  At  the  gallows,  deeply 
affected  by  his  deserved  fate,  yet  determined  to  die  like  a  man  ;"  and 
if  you  saw  the  picture,  you  would  admire  the  criticism." 

In  a  letter  to  Coleridge,  three  portraits  of  him  are  mentioned, 
and  among  them  this  "  very  fine '  one  of  Hazlitt's. 

"  I  went  into  the  exhibition  merely  to  see  your  picture,  which  per* 
fectly  provoked  me.  Hazlitt'a  does  look  as  if  you  were  on  your  trial, 
and  certainly  had  stolen  the  horse ;  but  then  you  did  it  cleverly ;  it 
had  been  a  deep,  well-laid  scheme,  and  it  was  no  fault  of  yours  that 
you  had  been  detected.  But  this  portrait  by  Northcote  looks  like  a 
grinning  idiot;  and  the  worst  is,  it  is  just  like  enough  to  pass  for  a 
good  likeness  with  those  who  only  know  your  features  imperfectly. 
Dance's  drawing  has  that  merit,  at  least,  that  nobody  could  ever  sus- 
pect you  of  being  the  original." 

Coleridge  and  Southey  had  the  misfortune  of  having  given  up 
the  prospects  of  regular  professional  life  at  an  early  age.  Their 
views  of  religion  and  of  politics  not  only  prevented  their  taking 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  but  placed  them  in  a  state  of 
what  was  regarded  as  hostility  by  the  ruling  powers.  Cole- 
ridge's acquaintanceship  with  Thelwall,  and  the  intimacy  that 
both  had  with  Godwin,  and  others  of  the  persons  most  promi- 
nent in  the  warfare  which  the  press  and  the  platform  was  waging 
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against  the  Government,  and  indeed  against  the  principles  of  all 
government — while  Rebellion  was  raging  in  Ireland,  and  Revo- 
lution triumphant  in  France — rendered  intelligible,  if  it  did  not 
justify  the  system  of  espionage  then  adopted.  We  always  had 
doubts  of  Coleridge's  having  been  right  in  thinking  that  a  spy 
was  employed  to  watch  his  and  Wordsworth's  movements  ;  but 
a  passage  in  those  letters  of  Southey  shews  that  he  was  not 
misinformed.  Men  such  as  Southey  and  Coleridge  were  felt  as 
an  important  accession  to  the  party  which  they  were  understood 
to  join  ;  and  the  first  Reviews  which  took  notice  of  their  works 
were  those  in  the  hands  of  that  party.  The  very  subject  of 
"  Joan  of  Arc"  was  hailed  as  one  in  which  the  defeat  of  England 
was  celebrated ;  indeed,  Pitt  himself  was  introduced,  in  one  of  the 
allegorical  passages  of  the  poem  cancelled  in  later  editions,  as 
the  "  dark  vizier,*  to  whom  the  miseries  of  an  ill-governed 
country  were  to  be  attributed.  In  Coleridge's  poems  were  pas- 
sages in  which  Episcopacy  was  denounced,  and  the  union  of 
Church  and  State  represented,  as  that  which  realized  the  Scrip- 
tural picture  of  Antichrist.  These  passages  were  written  in  a  very 
elevated  tone  of  feeling,  and  the  language  was  of  that  imagina- 
tive cast  which  affects  imperfectly  educated  men  almost  contagi- 
ously. Words  produce  their  effect,  awakening  not  thought  but 
passions,  and  praise  is  conferred  as  the  formed  sympathies,  that 
are  appealed  to,  suggest.  The  poet  who  inveighs  against  war- is 
lauded  by  the  Quaker  reviewer.  If  "  mitred  Atheism"  be  one 
of  the  figures  in  a  poem,  it  is  surely  not  wonderful  that  a  dis- 
senter, pledged  against  Episcopacy,  and  who  has  not  only  to 
rejoice  over  a  new  convert  to  his  doctrines,  won  from  the  Esta- 
blishment, in  the  young  poet,  but  has  gained  a  new  word  for  his 
vocabulary  without  the  expensive  process  of  any  additional 
thought,  bestows  his  warmest  admiration  on  the  young  conjuror 
who  has  taught  him  a  new  charm.  Ludicrous  as  it  may  now 
seem,  it  was  something  for  the  cause  of  reform  and  dissent  when 
Coleridge  preached  at  Bath,  in  a  blue  coat  and  white  waistcoat, 

S;ainst  Pitt  and  hair-powder,  and  when  it  was  communicated  to 
e  congregation  that  the  preacher  was  "  the  Reverend  S.  T. 
Coleridge,  from  Cambridge  University."*  To  their  politics  more 
than  to  their  poetry  Coleridge  and  Southey  owed  the  first  plaudits 
which  they  received.  As  praise  thus  given  was  felt  by  the  be- 
stowers  to  be  a  boon  rather  than  a  right,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  resented  the  after  course  of  the  men  whom,  when  they  were 
mere  boys,  they  had  thought  attached  to  their  political  views, 
and  whose  early  influence  on  the  public  mind  was  certainly  in 
great  part  due  to  the  dissenting  journals  and  to  the  temper  of 
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exaggeration  in  which  political  advocates — and  such  our  poets 
■were  regarded  as  being — are  always  spoken  of  by  their  party. 
We  do  not  think  that  either  Soutlicy  or  Coleridge  can,  in  any 
offensive  sense  of  the  word,  be  regarded  as  abandoning  what 
was  unreasonably  called  their  party,  or  as  at  any  time  of 
life  acting  in  violation  of  principle,  though  it  was  not  at  all  sur- 
prising that  those  who  reckoned  on  their  alliance,  and  found 
they  had  miscalculated,  should  so  represent  the  matter  to^  them- 
selves as  well  as  others.  That  the  publications  to  which  we 
allude  were  regarded  by  Southey  as  having  aided  the  circulation 
of  his  early  works,  is  proved  by  his  letter  to  "William  Smith,* — 

"The  poem  to  which,  with  all  its  faults,  he  is  indebted  for  his  first 
favourable  notice  from  the  public,  may  possibly  have  been  honoured 
with  a  place  in  Mr.  AVilliam  Smith's  library,  as  it  received  the  praise 
of  all  the  dissenting  journals  of  the  day.  It  Is  possible  that  their  re- 
commendation may  have  induced  him  to  favour  *  Joan  of  Arc'  with 
a  perusal,  and  not  improbably  in  a  mood  which  would  disregard  its 
manifold  demerits  in  style  and  structure  for  the  sake  of  its  liberal 
opinions.  Perhaps,  too,  he  may  have  condescended  to  notice  the 
minor  poems  of  the  same  author,  sanctioned  as  some  of  these  also 
were  at  their  first  appcaraucc  by  the  same  critical  authorities.'1 

The  circumstances  under  which  these  distinguished  men  were 
forced  into  a  sort  of  doubtful  public  life  in  their  struggle  for 
bread,  were  unfavourable — to  say  the  least — to  their  resuming 
their  abandoned  studies,  or,  perhaps,  to  their  being  permitted, 
had  they  so  wished,  to  return  to  their  colleges. 

In  these  circumstances,  Southey's  unwearied  industry  and 
punctuality  recommended  him  to  the  booksellers.  Unequal 
health,  and  a  range  of  studies  more  extensive  than  Southey's, 
and  requiring  more  time  for  thought,  rendered  task-work  such 
as  Southey's  a  thing  impossible  for  Coleridge ;  and  hence  the 
imputation  of  indolence  and  idleness  at  times  when  he  was 
laboriously  engaged.  His  works  are  the  best  answer  to  the 
charge ;  for  we  believe  that  there  was  no  single  year  in  which 
he  did  not  produce  something  that  the  world  would  not  now  be 
willing  to  have  lost— and  this  under  the  disadvantages  of  uncer- 
tain health,  of  an  unfixed  home,  and  of  his  talents  being  of  an 
order  that  it  would  not  at  any  time  have  been  easy  to  command 
a  market  price  for  their  produce.  We  have  mentioned  William 
laylor  in  a  former  part  of  this  paper,  and  we  must  now  quote  a 
letter  from  boutlicy  to  him  on  one  of  Taylor's  projects;  btftit 
may  be  desirable  that  we  first  speak  of  Taylor  himself.  His 
works  would  well  deserve  a  separate  notice,  but  wc  must  contest 

*  Southey's  Essays.    London,  1832.    Vol.  ii. 
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ourselves  with  a  sentence,  and  this  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
the  letter  we  quote  intelligible. 

Taylor  was  the  son  of  a  Norwich  merchant,  and  was  sent  in 
early  life  to  the  Continent  to  learn  languages,  with  commercial 
views.  He  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  Ger- 
many; and  partly  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  himself  with 
money  for  the  purchase  of  dooks  while  he  was  living  with  his 
father,  he  became  a  contributor  to  the  Reviews  of  the  day, 
'the  articles  on  foreign  literature,  in  the  Monthly  and  Annual 
Reviews,  were  chiefly  supplied  by  him.  His  style  was  his  own — 
always  thoughtful,  often  fantastic,  sometimes — more  especially 
when  he  wrote  in  verse — singularly  happy.  His  translation  or 
imitation  of  "  Burger's  Leonore"  is  an  instance  of  this  which 
every  one  will  remember. 

"  Tramp,  tramp,  across  the  land  they  speed — 
Splash,  splash  across  the  sea" 

was  at  one  time  familiar  to  every  ear. 

"  The  bridges  thunder  as  they  pass, 
But  earthly  sound  \s  none," 

— difficult  as  it  would  be  to  give  it  a  distinct  meaning,  were 
lines  which  affected  the  Imagination  of  all;  Wordsworth,  a 
severe  critic,  regarded  theiii  with  the  highest  admiration.  The 
persons  who  took  any  interest  in  poetry  looked  in  vain  for  a 
poem  from  Taylor, — his  time  was  consumed  from  day  to  day  in 
the  journeywork  of  the  day.  He  wrote  as  industriously  as  if  he 
were  writing  for  bread,  and  ns  carefully  rts  if  he  thought  of 
fame  being  to  be  purchased  by  his  accounts  of  other  men's 
books.  "  lean  trace  William  Taylor,"  says  Mackintosh  in  1808, 
w  by  his  Armenian  dress  gliding  through  the  crowd  in  annual 
reviews,  monthly  magazines,  athenaeums,  &c. ;  rousing  the 
stupid  public  by  paradox,  or  correcting  it  by  useful  and  unsea- 
sonable truths.  It  is  true,  that  he  does  not  speak  the  Armenian, 
or  any  other  language,  but  the  Taylorian  ;  but  I  am  so  fond  of 
Jjis  vigour  and  originality,  that,  for  his  sake,  I  have  studied  and 
learned  his  language.  As  the  Hebrew  is  studied  for  one  book, 
so  is  the  Taylorian  for  one  author.'1  In  1803  Taylor  set  up  a 
newspaper  in  Norwich,  which  he  called  the  Iris,  and  the  pro- 
spectus of  which  is  no  bad  specimen  of  the  Taylorian.  "  Iris/' 
says  the  prospectus,  "  sprung  from  Cririosity  or  Thaumas,  and 
Was  the  messenger  of  Juno,  the  goddess  of  empire.  On  swift 
brings  she  brought  and  bare  every  variety  of  intelligence  in 
pleasing  words.  Her  errands  were  worthy,  and  conspicuous  tis 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  She  sometimes  instructed  the 
slumbering  monarch,  sometimes  brought  perfume  to  the  toilet 
of  her  protectress,  and  sometimes  indicated  for  the  deceased  the 
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path  to  Hades.  Her  robes  were  blue  and  white.  The  rival  of 
Mercury — the  terror  of  Chronos,  she  is  every  way  fitted  for 
our  patroness."  Southey,  when  he  saw  this  prospectus,  thus 
writes  to  his  friend  : — 

"  Your  prospectus  has  the  mark  of  the  beast.  I  should  have 
known  it  had  it  been  for  a  York  or  an  Exeter  paper,  and  excellently 
good  it  is.  I  wish  I  had  advertisements  to  send  you,  or  any  thing 
else.  1  am  reviewing  for  Longman — reviewing  for  Hamilton — trans- 
lating ;  perhaps  again  about  to  versify  for  the  Morning  Post ;  drudge, 
drudge,  drudge.  Do  you  know  Quarles's  emblem  of  the  toad  that 
tries  to  fly  but  is  chained  by  the  leg  to  earth  ?  For  myself  I  could 
do  easily,  but  not  easily  for  others ;  and  there  are  more  claims  than 
one  upon  me.  But  in  spite  of  your  prospectus,  and  all  the  possible 
advantages  of  a  party  newspaper  in  a  county  where  parties  are  nearly 
equal,  I  cannot  be  satisfied  that  William  Taylor  should  be  a  news- 
paper editor ;  that  he  who  should  be  employed  in  preparing  dishes 
for  the  daintiest  palates  should  be  making  wash  for  swine.  Few 
men  have  his  talents,  fewer  still  his  learning,  and  perhaps  no  other 
his  leisure  joined  to  these  advantages.  From  him  an  opus  magnum 
might— ought  to  be  expected.  Coleridge  and  I  must  drudge  for 
newspapers  from  necessity,  but  it  should  not  be  your  choice." 

Taylor  was  indoctrinated  with  the  German  theologies,  and  was 
the  great  hierophant  in  revealing  them  to  England.  lie  did  not 
deny  revelation,  but  the  Scriptures  revealed  to  him  other  things 
than  it  communicated  to  any  other  of  the  children  of  men ; 
and  whatever  he  imported  from  Germany  was  dashed  with 
stranger  matter  of  his  own.  Our  Lord  he  believed  to  have  writ- 
ten the  "  Wisdom  of  Solomon"  after  his  crucifixion.  He  created 
for  himself  a  Daniel,  not  the  Daniel, — and  his  Daniel  was  the 
sublimest  of  poets,  for  to  him  he  ascribed  whatever  he  most  ad- 
mired in  the  prophetical  books  of  Scripture.  Thales  wrote  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssee,  and  Wilkes  was  the  author  of  Junins's 
Letters.  Southey  did  not  spare  his  friend  but  admired  him ; 
and  he  deserved  to  be  admired,  notwithstanding  all  his  absur- 
dities. 

"  Dear  William  Taylor,"  one  of  his  letters  begins,  "  your  theology 
does  nothing  but  mischief.  *  *  *  The  regular  troops  of  infidelity 
do  little  harm  ;  and  their  trumpeters,  such  as  Voltaire  and  Paine,  not 
much  more ;  but  it  is  such  pioneers  as  Middleton,  and  you,  ai»d  your 
German  friends,  that  work  underground,  and  sap  the  very  citadel. 
That  Monthly  Magazine  is  read  by  all  the  dissenters — I  call  it  the 
Dissenters'  Obituary — and  here  you  are  eternally  mining,  mining, 
under  the  shallow  faith  of  their  half-learned,  half-witted,  half-paid, 
half-starved  pastors.  We  must  not  give  strong  meat  to  weak  sto- 
machs. I  have  qualms  of  conscience  about  it  myself.  There  is  poor 
Burnett  gone  stark  foolish,  because  he  has  been  made  the  friend  of 
the  wise — diseased  at  once  with  a  plethora  of  vanity  and  an  inanition  of 
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knowledge,  with  all  the  disposition  to  destroy  himself,  only  that  he  can- 
not muster  up  courage,  and  that,  I  suppose,  he  will  do  at  last  in  the 
hope  of  being  talked  of  as  an  instance  of  neglected  genius.  Oh,  that 
proverb  about  the  pearls  and  the  swine  has  a  great  deal  more  in  it 
than  I  once  imagined  !  I,  who  am  a  believer,  were  I  now  at  three- 
and- twenty  with  the  opinions  that  I  hold  at  nine -and -twenty,  would 
choose  theaChurch  for  my  profession ;  but  then  I  have  a  deep,  and 
silent,  and  poet-feeling  connected  with  these  things  which  has  grown 
with  me,  and  will  grow." 

Taylor  had,  in  the  year  1791,  persuaded  his  father  to  retire 
from  business.  The  family  consisted  but  of  his  father,  mother, 
and  himself ;  their  means  seemed  ample,  and  were  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  live  in  the  best  society  that  Norwich  and  the 
neighbourhood  afforded.  William  Taylor's  entire  time  was  given 
to  study  and  to  writing  for  periodical  publications ;  and  he  may 
be  described  as  the  first  who  adopted  the  course  of  rather  com- 
municating to  his  readers  what  fie  knew  of  a  subject  than  con- 
fining himself  to  an  account  of  the  particular  book  which  acci- 
dent laid  on  his  desk.  The  income  of  the  Taylors  was  not  so 
large  as  the  public  believed.  There  had  been  some  losses  owing 
to  American  failures,  and  another  serious  loss  occurred  at  a  time 
it  could  be  ill  borne,  when  Taylor's  parents  wfere  old,  and  when 
one  of  them  was  blind.  After  retiring  from  business,  Taylor's 
father  was  tempted  to  try  to  increase  his  means  by  the  practice 
of  insuring  at  Lloyd's,  lie  deposited  £1 500  to  pay  losses  and 
averages  as  they  occurred  with  a  merchant  to  whom  ho  gave  his 
proxy.  Interest  was  allowed  on  the  deposit,  and  an  annual 
profit  was  divided  besides  of  £100,  £120,  or  £150.  The  mer- 
chant who  held  their  proxy  failed. 

"  This  failure,"  he  says  to  Southey  in  a  letter  written  at  the  time, 
"  sweeps  away  all  this  deposit,  the  interest  it  produced,  the  annual 
profit  of  insuring,  and  an  independent  capital  responsible  for  the  out- 
standing risks.  Our  total  suffering  will  annihilate  between  three  and 
four  thousand  pounds.  We  cannot  subsist,  in  our  contracted  shape, 
on  the  interest  of  what  remains.  The  capital  will  last  but  our  joint 
lives ;  but  I  shall  be  abandoned  at  once  to  solitarity  and  penury.  To 
what  can  I  look  forward  but  to  a  voluntary  interment  in  the  same 
grave  with  my  parents.  Oh,  that  nature  would  realize  this  most 
convenient  doom  I1' 

It  is  customary  to  complain  of  the  want  of  generosity  in 
society,  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  which  few  who  know  any- 
thing of  the  world,  or  who  have  thought  at  all  on  the  subject, 
would  make,  to  expect  assistance  or  sympathy  in  the  hour  of 
trial  or  of  distress  from  the  crowd  of  persons  whom  accidental 
circumstances  have  connected  with  the  sufferer  even  in  some- 
thing like  intimacy.    In  Schiller's  language— 
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"  As  light 
As  the  free  bird  from  the  hospitable  twig 
"Where  it  had  nested,  he  flies  off  from  me : 
No  human  tie  is  snapped  between  us  two. 
Yea  !  he  deserves  to  find  himself  deceived 
Who  seeks  a  heart  in  the  unthinking  man. 
Like  shadows  on  a  stream,  the  forms  of  life 
Impress  their  characters  on  the  smooth  forehead  ; 
Nought  sinks  into  the  bosom's  silent  depth."* 

In  the  case  of  the  Taylors  there  was  the  necessity  of  immediately 
changing  the  house  in  which  they  lived  to  a  smaller  one,  and  re- 
ducing their  expenditure  by  the  amount  to  which  their  income  was 
diminished.  This  some  of  Taylor's  friends  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent— one  gentleman  urged  the  old  lady's  blindness  as  a  reason 
for  her  not  removing  from  a  house  with  every  spot  of  which  she 
was  familiar,  and  pressed  on  Taylor  an  annuity  of  £100  4-year — 
another  told  him  that  he  had  left  him  a  sum  of  £500  in  l)is  will, 
and  wished  to  give  it  at  once.  Southey  made  anxious  efforts  to 
get  him  appointed  to  an  office  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
had  become  vacant  by  the  retirement  of  Douce ;  and  also  urged 
the  publication  of  his  collected  works,  for  which  arrangements 
were  suggested  that  would  have  made  this  a  source  of  xonsider- 
ablo  income.  These  modes  of  meeting  the  difficulty  are  insisted 
on  in  Southey's  letters  to  Taylor ;  but  it  was  not  in  Southey's 
character  to  rest  satisfied  with  exertions  such  as  these,  which 
after  all  depended,  both  in  the  case  of  the  appointment  to  the 
Museum,  and  of  anything  to  be  realized  by  the  immediate  sale, 
of  his  collected  writings,  on  the  success  of  solicitations  which  no 
man  whose  services  could  be  worth  anything  to  an  institution, 
or  whose  works  could  be  of  any  permanent  value,  could  make 
or  consent  to  have  made  for  him.  We  do  not  know  whether 
the  plan  suggested  by  Southey  would  have  been  feasible,  as 
there  was  that  in  Taylor  which  would  have  resisted  any  attempt 
to  relieve  him,  but  it  is  due  to  Southey  to  mention  it.  He  pro- 
posed the  purchase  of  an  annuity  for  Taylor's  life  by  a  few  of 
Taylor's  friends,  either  by  raising  a  sufficient  sum  at  once,  or  hj 
yearly  subscriptions. 

"  This" — he  is  writing  to  an  intimate  friend  of  Taylor's — "  of  coarse 
is  a  thing  on  which  the  very  wind  must  not  blow.  Ten  years  hence, 
or  perhaps  five,  if  the  least  desirahle  of  those  plans  should  be  found 
the  most  practicable,  you  and  Harry  [Southey's  brother]  may  be  able 
to  co-operate  in  it.  I  am  ready  now,  either  with  a  yearly  ten  pounds 
or  with  fifty  at  once.  If  more  were  in  my  power  more  should  be 
done ;  but  if  his  friends  do  not  love  him  well  enough  to  secure  him 


*  Death  of  Wallenstcin.— Coleridge's  Translation. 
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at  least  £100  a-year,  one  way  or  other,  the  world  is  worse  than  I 
thought  it." 

The  income  which  remained  to  the  Taylors  after  their  losses 
was  found  sufficient  for  their  purposes ;  and  William  Taylor 
must  have  taken  a  more  gloomy  view  of  the  future  when  ho 
first  wrote  than  events  justified,  as  he  lived  for  twenty-five  years 
after  this,  and,  though  never  rich,  left  at  his  death  property 
amounting  to  several  thousand  pounds.  The  fear,  however,  of 
want  roused  him  into  some  active  measures  for  the  publication 
of  parts  of  his  works  which,  we  are  sorry,  were  not  carried 
out ;  for  with  all  his  heresies — ■religious  and  literary — we  incline 
to  believe  that  his  works  contain  a  vast  deal  of  matter  worthy  of 
preservation.  Mr.  Robberds,  his  biographer,  has  done  some  ser- 
vice by  giving  lists  of  his  publications,  and  references  to  the  works 
in  which  they  are  contained.  The  facts  brought  before  us  in 
looking  over  the  biography  of  literary  men  satisfy  us,  that  in 
England  there  must  be  a  vast  amount  of  generous  conduct  that 
from  its  nature  can  never  come  before  the  public  eye.  In  the 
case  of  Southey  himself,  his  school-fellow  Wynn  gave  him  an 
annuity  of  £150  a-year;  and  Landor,  when  he  found  Southey, 
was  prevented  from  writing  poetry  by  the  expense  of  bringing 
before  the  pnbjic  books  for  which  he  could  find  no  remunerative 
sale,  offered  to  undertake  himself  the  risk  of  the  publication.  In 
resigning  the  annuity  to  Wynn,  Southey  writes — 

"You  had  been  so  long  my  familiar  friend,  th^t  I  felt  no  more 
sense  of  dependence  in  receiving  my  maiu,  and  at  one  time  sole 
subsistence  from  you,  than  if  you  had  been  nay  brother.  It  was  being 
done  to  as  I  would  have  done." 

Through  Southey's  whole  life  we  find  unnumbered  proofs  of 
his  own  generosity,  and  that  he  must  have  known  by  his  own 
experience  how  much  "  more  blessed  it  is  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive.'1 He  made  exertions  not  alone  in  the  editing  of  the  works 
of  Chatterton  and  Kirke  White,  for  the  families,  for  whom  he 
thus  created  a  valuable  property,  but  also  endeavoured  in  every 
way  to  promote  the  sale  by  means  which  he  disregarded  or 
fbpught  unbecoming  with  respect  to  any  of  his  own  publications. 

80111116/5  support  was  derived,  we  have  said,  chiefly  fro  U3  his 
task-work  for  reviews.  He  appears  to  have  been  sufficiently 
bold  in  his  criticisms  on  other  men's  books.  "  Stop  thief !"  is 
the  commencement  of  a  savage  dissection  of  the  rhymes  of 
some  poor  devil  who  had  been  plundering  Wordsworth  ;  "  This 
is  a  Dutch  imitation  of  the  German  sublime,"  is  his  account  of 
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poem  which  has  since  become  popular ;  "  Hay  ley,  gaily,  gam- 
nraly7  draggktail,  dreary,  dun"  is  iris  word  of  welcome  to  poor 
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old  Ilayley  when  he  published  some  hobbling  ballads ;  and  he 
in  turn  appears  to  have  borne  with  great  good  humour  such  of 
the  attacks  on  his  poems  as  he  saw — anxious,  however,  about 
them,  inasmuch  as  they  had  effects  on  the  sale. 

"The  public,"  he  says,  "  do  not  buy  poetry  unless  it  be  made  fashion- 
able ;  mine  gets  reviewed  by  enemies,  who  are  always  more  active 
than  friends :  one  reviewer  envies  me,  another  hates  me,  and  a  third 
tries  his  hand  on  me  as  fair  game.  Thousands,  meantime,  read  the 
books,  but  they  borrow  them,  and  then  wonder  that  they  do  not  sell. 
*  *  *  Puff  me,  Coleridge!  if  you  love  me,  puff  me! — puff  a 
couple  of  hundreds  into  my  pocket  !" 

Of  the  "  Annual  Review,"  while  it  lasted,  he  and  Taylor 
were  the  great  strength,  and  the  care  which  he  took  in  the 
actual  study  of  tho  works  he  reviewed,  stood  him  afterwards  in 
good  stead,  as  the  subjects  of  his  papers  in  the  Quarterly 
Keview  on  its  iirst  establishment  were  those  on  which  he 
had  written  in  the  Annual.  In  writing  to  a  friend  in  180l>,  he 
says, — 

"  If  you  have  seen  or  should  see  the  Annual  Review,  you  may  like 
to  know  that  I  have  borne  a  great  part  in  it  thus  far,  and  I  may  refer 
you  for  the  state  of  my  opinions  to  the  Reviewals  of  the  Periodical 
Accounts  of  the  Baptist  Mission,  vol.  i.,  of  Malthus's  Essay  on  Popula- 
tion, Miles's  History  of  tho  Methodists,  and  the  Transactions  of  the 
Missionary  Society,  vol.  ii.  and  iii.,  and  of  the  Report  of  the  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Vice.  In  other  articles  you  may  trace  me 
from  recollections  of  your  own,  by  family  likeness,  by  a  knowledge  of 
Spanish  literature,  and  by  a  love  of  liberty  and  literature  freely  and 
warmly  expressed." 

Scott,  always  anxious  to  serve  his  friends,  suggested  to 
Southey  a  connexion  with  the  Edinburgh  Review,  by  which  a 
large  addition  to  his  income  might  be  obtained.  AVe  quote  the 
letter  in  which  Southey  declined  the  proposed  engagement : — 

"lam  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  offer  which  you  make 
concerning  the  Edinburgh  Jttrieic,  and  fully  sensible  of  vour  friend- 
liness, and  the  advantages  which  it  holds  out.  I  bear  as  little  ill-will 
to  Jeffrey  as  ho  does  to  me,  and  attribute  whatever  civil  tilings  he 
has  said  of  me  to  a  special  civility,  whatever  pert  ones  (a  truer  epithet 
than  severe  would  be)  to  the  habit  which  he  has  acquired  of  taking 
it  for  granted  that  the  critic  is,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  superior  to 
ep6$  writ*r  whom  he  chooses  to  summon  before  him.  The  reviewals 
ot  lhalaba  and  Madoc  do  in  no  degree  influence  me.  Setting  all 
personal  feeling  aside,  the  objections  which  weigh  with  me  against 
bearing  any  part  in  this  journal  are  these  : — I  have  scarcely  one  opi- 
nion m  common  with  it  upon  any  subject.     Jeffrey  is  for  peace,  and 
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is  endeavouring  to  frighten  the  people  into  it ;  I  am  for  war  as  long 
as  Bonaparte  lives.  He  is  for^Catholic  Emancipation  :  I  believe  that 
its  immediate  consequence  would  be  to  introduce  an  Irish  priest  into 
every  ship  in  the  navy.  My  feelings  are  still  less  in  unison  with  him 
than  my  opinions.  *  *  *  Every  separate  article  in  the  Review 
derives  authority  from  the  merit  of  all  the  others  ;  and,  in  this  way, 
whatever  of  any  merit  I  might  insert  there  would  aid  and  abet  opi- 
nions hostile  to  my  own.  *  *  *  To  Jeffrey  as  an  individual  I 
shall  ever  be  ready  to  show  every  kind  of  individual  courtesy ;  but  of 
Judge  Jeffrey  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  I  must  ever  think  and  speak  as 
of  a  bad  politician,  a  worse  moralist,  and  a  critic,  in  matters  of  taste, 
equally  incompetent  and  unjust. 

uTo  recur  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  let  me  once  more  assure  you 
that,  if  I  do  not  grievously  deceive  myself,  the  criticisms  upon  my 
own  poems  have  not  influenced  me  ;  for,  however  unjust  they  were, 
they  were  less  so,  and  far  less  uncourteous,  than  what  I  meet  with  in 
other  journals  ;  and  though  theie  things  injure  me  materially  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  they  make  no  more  impression  upon  me  than 
the  bite  of  a  sucking  flea  would  do  upon  Garagantua." 

Southey  soon  found  more  profitable  work  than  reviewing  in 
the  Annual  by  the  sheet,  where  the  sheet  was  prodigiously  large 
and  closely  printed,  and  the  payment  was  very  small.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  it  was  Scott's"  friendly  interference  that  made  him  be 
selected  to  write  the  historical  volumes  of  the  Edinburgh  Annual 
Register  at  a  salary  of  £400  a-year.  When  his  engagements 
enabled  him  to  get  rid  of  his  slave- work  in  the  Annual  lie  view, 
he  writes  exultingly,  "  My  reviewing  is  this  day  finished  for  ever 
and  ever,  Amen.  Our  fathers,  who  are  in  the  Row,  will  I  dare 
say  wish  me  to  continue  at  the  employment  while  I  am  weary  of 
it.  Seven  years  have  I  been  like  Sir  Bevis,  preying  on  rats  and 
mice  and  such  small  deer,  and  for  the  future  will  fly  at  better 
game.  It  is  best  to  choose  my  own  subjects."  Reviewing,  how- 
ever, was  destined  to  be  his  fate  to  the  last.  His  exceeding  dili- 
gence and  punctuality,  on  which  the  conductors  of  such  pub- 
lications could  entirely  rely,  distinguished  him  from  almost  every 
other  person  engaged  in  literature.  Literature  was  his  profes- 
sion in  a  sense  as  distinct  as  the  practice  of  the  law  is  that  of  a 
barrister,  and  no  other  person  of  his  day  can  be  named,  except 
perhaps  his  friend  William  Taylor,  who  in  writing  for  reviews 
was  not  snatcliing  from  some  more  proper  occupation  a  few  hur- 
ried hours,  or  availing  liimself  of  those  channels  of  communica- 
tion with  the  public  for  some  ulterior  end.  His  writings  were 
Southey 's  means  of  livelihood,  and  mercantile  regularity  was  as 
necessary  in  his  dealings  with  the  booksellers  as  with  his  banker. 
On  no  other  condition  could  his  unexampled  diligence  have  had 
that  portion  of  its  reward,  which  consisted  in  being  able  to  sup- 
port and  educate  his  family,  and  to  feel  also  assured  that  his 
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cherished  hopes  of  an  undying  name,  arising  from  the  exertion 
of  his  talents  in  the  higher  walks  of  literature,  were  aided  essen- 
tially by  the  quiet  of  heart  and  mind  arising  from  these  habits. 
At  all  events,  on  regularity  in  its  principal  contributors  must 
depend  the  success,  almost  the  existence  of  a  Review.  Some 
differences  arose  between  the  London  and  Edinburgh  partners 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  Southey  was  the  first  person  to 
whom  the  Longmans  applied  for  aid  when  it  seemed  likely  that 
a  rival  publication  would  be  started.  They  asked  him  for 
"  articles  in  his  best  manner,*"  offering  a  higher  rate  of  payment 
than  he  received  in  the  Annual  Review.  In  his  reply  he  told 
them  that  his  principle  was  to  do  his  best  at  all  times,  without 
reference  to  the  amount  of  payment ;  and  to  this  fair  taxing  of  his 
powers  he  owed  the  perfect  facility  with  which  he  at  last  came  to 
write,  and  the  occasional  felicity  of  his  style,  which  has,  however, 
been  praised  something  more  than  it  deserves.  The  articles  pre- 
pared on  this  occasion  were  transferred  to  the  Annual  Review. 

In  the  autumn  of  1808  the  Quarterly  Review  was  set  up.  Scott 
seems  to  have  been  the  originator  of  this  powerful  opponent  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  then  circulating  nearly  nine  thousand  copies, 
and  commanding  great  influence  over  public  opinion.    Southey's 
political  opinions  had  been  for  a  long  time  those  of  the  Tory 
party  on  most  questions  of  Church  and  State,  and  on  the  Span- 
ish question  he  went  farther  and  augured  more  favourably  than 
any  statesman  of  the  day,  except  perhaps  Canning.     His  faith 
was  in  the  character  of  the  people ;  but  while  his  predictions  as 
to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Spaniards  were  not  contradicted 
by  the  final  issue  of  the  European  war,  we  think  that  he  had 
scarcely  the  right  which  he  assumed  of  congratulating  himself 
on  being  an  inspired  prophet.     On  the  questions  of  Church  and 
State  on  which  he  was  fond  of  writing,  he  says,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters of  the  year  1812,  that  he  was  "  no  Church  bigot.    It  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  subscribe  to  the  Church  articles  upon 
the  mysterious  points.     I  rather  withhold  assent  than  refuse  it ; 
not  presuming  to  define  in  my  own  imperfect  conceptions  what 
has  been  left  indefinite.,,     This  is  modest,  and  no  doubt  ex- 
presses what  the  writer  thought  was  a  true  account  of  the  state 
of  his  feelings ;  yet  this  man,  who  here  says  he  is  no  Church 
bigot,  in  a  letter  written  within  two  days  from  that  which  wo 
quote,   speaking   of  Cobbett   and   Hunt,    whom   he  calls  tho 
evangelists   of  the   populace,  tells  the  friend   to  whom  he  is 
writing, — "  There  is  no  way  of  securing  the  people  against  this 
sort  of  poison  but  the  old  receipt  of  Mithridates — dieting  them 
from  their  childhood  with  antidotes,  and  making  them  as  ready 
to  die  for  their  Church  and  State  as  Spaniards. '     If  this  be  not 
bigotry,  is  it  not  worse  ?     Shall  a  man  have  the  right  to  say  I 
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will  indoctrinate  the  people,  so  that  their  love  of  Church  and 
State  shall  be  an  unreasoning  prejudice,  and  is  not  this  what  is 
proposed  ?  Writing  about  Ireland,  he  says,  that  "  if  Ireland 
Were  far  enough  from  our  shores  to  be  lost  without  danger  to 
our  own  security,  I  would  say,  establish  the  Catholic  religion 
there  as  the  easiest  way  of  civilizing  it,"  and  this  in  a  letter  in 
which  he  earnestly  impresses  the  danger  of  what  was  called  Ca- 
tholic Emancipation.  As  to  political  concessions  nothing  could  bo 
fairer  than  arguing  on  such  subjects  from  considerations  pf  the 
kind  suggested,  but  how  is  it  possible  to  justify  the  proposal  of  es- 
tablishing Catholicism  in  Ireland  when  made  by  a  person  pro- 
fessing Southey's  views  of  its  being  "  the  greatest  work  of  humau 
wickedness/'  which  is  his  language  in  this  very  letter  ?*  Thero 
was  no  question  of  politics  on  which  there  was  any  very  serious  dif- 
ference between  Southey  and  the  principal  persons  engaged  in  the 
Quarterly  Review.  Gifford,  half  for  tun — for  it  became  neces- 
sary to  have  some  amusing  articles  in  each  Number — seems 
every  now  and  then  to  have  insisted  on  sacrificixig  some  victim 

*  We  transcribe  the  passage  in  a  note  : — "  I  am  for  abolishing  the  test  with  re- 
gard to  every  other  sect — Jews  and  all — but  not  to  the  Catjiolics.  They  will  not 
tolerate :  the  proof  is  in  their  whole  history,  in  their  whole  system,  and  in  their 
present  practice  all  over  Catholic  Europe  ;  and  it  is  the  nature  of  their  principles 
now  to  spread  in  this  country,  Methodism  and  the  still  wilder  sects  preparing  the 
way  for  it  You  have  no  conception  of  the  zeal  with  which  they  seek  for  prose- 
lytes, nor  the  power  they  have  over  weak  minds  ;  for  their  system  is  as  well  the 
greatest  work  of  human  wisdom  as  it  is  of  human  wickedness.  It  is  curious  that  the 
Jesuits  exist  in  England  as  a  body,  and  have  possessions  here ;  a  Catholic  told  me 
this,  and  pointed  out  oue  in  the  streets  of  Norwich,  but  he  could  tell  me  nothing 
more,  and  expressed  his  surprise  at  it,  and  his  curiosity  to  learn  more.  Having 
been  abolished  by  the  Pope,  they  keep  up  their  order  secretly,  and  expect  their 
restoration,  which,  if  he  be  wise,  Bonaparte  will  effect.  Were  I  a  Catholic,  that 
should  be  the  object  to  which  my  life  should  be  devoted,  I  would  be  the  second 
Loyola. 

"  Concessions  and  conciliations  will  not  satisfy  the  Catholics  ;  vengeance  and 
the  throne  are  what  they  want.  If  Ireland  were  far  enough  froin  our  shores  to  be 
lost  without  danger  to  our  own  security,  I  would  say  establish  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion there,  as  the  easiest  way  of  civilizing  it  ;  but  Catholic  Ireland  would  always 
be  at  the  command  of  the  Pope,  and  the  Pope  is  now  at  the  command  of  France. 
It  is  dismal  to  think  of  the  state  of  Ireland.  Nothing  can  redeem  that  country 
bul  such  measures  as  none  of  our  statesmen,  except  perhaps  Marquis  Wellesley, 
would  be  hardy  enough  to  adopt, — nothing  but  a  system  of  Roman  conquest  and 
colonization,  and  shipping  off  the  refractory  to  the  colonies. 

"  You  ask  me  about  the  Catholic  question.  I  am  against  admitting  them  to 
power  of  any  kind,  because  the  immediate  use  that  would  be  made  of  it  would  be 
to  make  proselytes,  for  which  Catholicism  is  of  all  religions  best  adapted.  Every 
ship  which  had  a  Catholic  captain  would  have  a  Catholic  chaplain,  aud  in  no  very 
long  time  a  Catholic  crew  ;  so  on  in  the  army  ;  just  as  every  rich  Catholic  in 
England  at  this  time  has  his  mansion  surrounded  with  converts  fairly  purchased, 
— the  Jerningham  family  in  Norfolk  for  instance.  I  object  to  any  concessions, 
because  no  concession  can  possibly  satisfy  them  ;  and  I  think  it  palpable  folly  to 
talk  or  tli ink  of  tolerating  any  sect  (beyond  what  they  already  enjoy)  whose  first 
principle  is  that  their  Church  is  infallible,  ai>4,  therefore,  bound  to  persecute 
all  others.  This  is  the  principle  of  Catholicism  everywhere,  and  when  they  can 
they  avow  it  and  act  upon  it/' 
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of  the  opposite  party  ;  and  the  real  or  supposed  political  offences 
of  tho>e  whom  the  Tories  regarded  as  enemies  were  punished 
by  iv view  of  wi irks  which  otherwise  would  probably  have  beea 
allowed  to  expire  unnoticed.  This  Southey  resisted,  and  as  far 
as  he  could  endeavoured  to  prevent.  Xow  and  then,  as  in  the 
case  of  tl  allies  ili'iitijomery.  he  saved  a  friend  by  undertak- 
ing the  business  of  reviewing  him  himself.  On  the  whole, 
S'Uihey  moved  pretty  well  in  harness,  though  he  had  occasion- 
ail  v  to  feel  that  the  reins  were  in  a  firm  hand.  South? v  coin- 
plained  otteii  bitreily  enough  of  the  suppression  of  passages  in 
his  articles.  This,  v.e  L-an  well  believe,  was  sometimes,  more 
esivciallv  in  a  :««i:rr.al  su:«'.  osed  :o  sneak  the  sentiments  of  the 
then  Cio\  en-ment.  aUokiu-lv  necessarv:  but  what  was  to  bouthev 
exceeding  wxarieus.  was  that  the  facts  omitted — not  uulikelv 
t«-  haw  been  *  ;:.i:ted  Iivm  the  very  tact  of  their  bringing  tor- 
ward  something  oi'  real  importance  at  a  moment  deemed  incon- 
veiiien:  ti.  ;■  its  vl:>ci:?-i«'Ti — were  often  not  preserved  in  the  print- 
in  lt-l  rHce.  In  one  of  Li<  letters,  he  entreats  that  if  Gittbrd  thinks 
it  iucess.:rv  t-«  us.-  ::\- :  ranin^-knife.  the  copy  uiav  be  returned — 

••  lV-o.;i>i*  it  :s  u:.  i  ■  •,:.o  :!.:;:  :Iie  passages  which  he  would  curtail, 
Wii.iz  i!:-  »/.v.*:  UvK::  S.--::;..^ish  *.:*  the  whole,  would  be  those  that 
1  >hvuld  like  L.-:  of  a!!.  n\  I  :Iu:v:ere  1  would  have  the  satisfaction 
of  »*atth)i:  \\\<-ya  i:i  a-.ra:::  tor  ;::v  owe  satisfaction,  it"  for  nobody*  else's. 
1  :..-!st  rii'.i  oon>. -*  !«»  vo».i.  tlrosvov-or.  that  I  have  mv  fears  and 
si>'.-:eio:  s  ;«<  :  •  il.o  i:\r  i.r.i  of  tl.e  Review,  and  this  article  will,  in 
s  :ue  n:eas:;:v  *.  ::r  i:  to  the  ?>roof :  r.-r  i:  i*  my  nature  and  my  principle 
•o  ?;  va'x  a:iii  vri'.o  as  earr.esciy,  as  plainly,  and  as  straight  to  the 
nu.vk  :  >  1  :.."::. k  a:,  i  :•■.!.  If  tl.e  filter  understands  his  own  interest 
;..  via  ::  :  r<.  >:::..:  :..c.  A  II. \ lew  started  agaic*:  the  Edinburgh 
v.".  i  :.>:..: -.'.v  u  s:?-.  .:•.  I  of  l-.:::j  a  ministerial  business,  and  a 
<;".-i:.ki:r.i  ■■. :  :..v  froe  .::■.;  :V.;rLs£  wav  c:  thinking  will  win  friends 
tor  it  a:r..-:  j  :'.-..*;■  \.ry  ;^rs-.«!.s  u..s:  likely  to  be  prejudiced  against 
:-.  :;::!  :-.-  »  •.  \.>k-.:  l-v  :/..■  S.v:?:i..:-.  I:.-  hiiih  orthodox  men,  both 
v.-.  I  !..;:%.:: ...  ^  ■>:..:*.-.  will  u!u.;i*  :*.::ik  as  thev  are  told:  there  is  no 

•  ■  _ 

:  .-"ii,>  :::  vii.i:  ^  :.»  ::.-. :.t:  :!.-.-  A:.;:-Jaocb::»  and  British  Critic  are 
•  ■••  :".vi"  :.w.  -  if  V:v.ss.  tra:::s  c:  load,  and  tongues  of 
1  -:  i ■.".'.  :■.■:  .r,:.  L  :!.<.:::.  :!:•: -^h  icy  reasonings  appeal  to 
!*•:■.:■  !.■:  :r.?  .::.  I  . '..::^r  -.::-. .:i:*s:.ind:::j*.  I  would  sav  this  to  him  if 
I  k:  .►■'■    !:... :  lv:  1  «.!.■  :.  t  .:.^si:e  v%v.:  ;o  sav  it.  because  I  do  not  know 


i.:-.  :"^:; 


,  -..  :-..-.       :    «.  .  >...^  :k,»  *.  -iv:!;  :o  wl.oui  it  relate*-" — &'9rfAqr  foiferf- 


i.. 


i  .... 


l..  a  .. 


"  Yv>".i  i'.:.iy  ;..i\v-  kiu^a  th.v.  1  ikave  some  dealings,  in  the  way  of 
truvU*.  ^«::li   vo::r  Ivvks^r.er.  M.:rr.iv.     One  article  of  mine  i*  in  hi* 

■ 

r.r*:  vjuuneriy.  a-.-.l  he  :■.:■.<  l^voken  more.     Whenever  1  shall  have 
the  sa::>:,u::^:;.  of  st.\i:*^  *ou  et.oe  more  under  this  root  it  will  amuse 
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you  to  ace  how  dexterously  Gifford  emasculated  this  article  of 
mine  of  its  most  forcible  parts.  I  amused  myself  one  morning  with 
putting  them  all  in  again,  and  restoring  vigour,  consistency,  and  con- 
nexion to  the  whole.  It  is  certainly  true  that  his  Majesty  gives  mo 
a  pension  of  £200  a-year,  out  of  which  his  Majesty  deducts  £60, 
and  a  few  shillings ;  but  if  his  Majesty  trebled  or  decupled  the  pen- 
sion, and  remitted  the  whole  taxation,  it  would  he  the  same  thing. 
The  Treasury  should  never  bribe,  nor  his  judges  deter  me  from  de- 
livering a  full  and  free  opinion  upon  any  subject  which  seems  to  me 
to  call  for  it.  If  I  hate  Bonaparte,  and  maintain  that  this  country 
never  ought  to  accept  of  any  peace  while  that  man  is  Emperor  of 
France,  it  is  precisely  upon  the  same  principle  that  I  formerly  dis- 
liked Pitt,  and  maintain  that  we  never  ought  to  have  gone  to  war." 

In  a  letter  to  May,  {August  1812,)  he  writes — 

"  My  article  upon  the  French  Revolutionists  in  the  last  Quarterly 
is  a  good  deal  the  worse  for  the  mutilation,  which,  as  usual,  it  has 
undergone,  but  which  I  regard  less  than  I  do  tho  alteration  of  a  single 
word ;  speaking  of  '  the  pilot  that  weathered  the  storm/  I  wrote, 
*  whatever  may  have  been  his  merits/  and  this  is  altered  into  i  trans- 
cendent as/  an  alteration  of  which  I  shall  certainly  complain.  Had 
the  article  been  printed  entire  it  would  have  done  me  credit." 

This  was  no  doubt  a  little  too  much.  Southey  wished  to  write 
without  directly  contradicting  what  ho  supposed  was  the  tone  with 
which  the  Review  was  bound  in  consistency  to  speak  of  Pitt,  and 
shaped  an  ambiguous  sentence  for  the  purpose  of  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  general  opinions  of  the  editor  of  the  Review  and  the 
author  of  the  particular  article.  It  seems  scarcely  fair  to  have 
made  snch  an  alteration  without  a  previous  communication  with 
Southey.  But  Southey  and  Coleridge  were  singularly  unfortunate 
in  their  review  notices  of  Mr.  Pitt.  In  a  collection  of  letters  of 
Coleridge,  published  in  1836,  we  find  him  giving  an  account  of  a 
review  of  his  published  in  the  Edinburgh — "  Clarkson,  the  moral 
steam-engine,  a  giant  with  one  idea,  had  recently  published  his 
book,*  and  being  in  a  very  irritable  state  of  mind  his  wife  ex- 
pressed great  fears  of  the  effect  of  any  severe  review  in  the  then 
state  of  his  feelings.  I  wrote  to  the  editor,  and  expressed  to  him 
my  opinion  of  the  cruelty  of  any  censure  being  passed  upon  the 
work  as  a  composition.  In  return  I  had  a  very  polite  letter, 
expressing  a  wish  that  I  should  review  it.  I  did  so,  but  when 
the  Review  was  published,  in  the  place  of  some  just  eulogiums 
due  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  which  I  stated  were  upon  the  best  authority, 
(in  fact  they  were  from  Tom  Clarkson  himself,)  was  substituted 
some  abuse  and  detraction." 

.  While  Southey  was  engaged  in  reviewing,  he  never  gave  up 
the  production  of  separate  works  of  his  own.     Of  these,  with 

*  History  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slavo  Trade. 
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the  exception  of  the  "  Life  of  Nelson,"  "  Espriella's  Letters  from 
England"  was  the  most  popular.  The  third  edition  of  it  is  on 
our  shelves,  and  it  was  perhaps  more  often  reprinted.  In  it  are 
contained  the  germs  of  a  good  deal  that  Southey  afterwards  pro- 
duced in  a  more  expanded  form.  Southey  complained  that  his 
was  not  an  age  of  heresiarchs — that  the  breed  had  degenerated. 
"  They  were  really  great  men  in  former  times,  devoting  great 
knowledge  and  powerful  talents  to  great  purposes."  Alas!  for 
the  historian  of  the  Church  in  Southey's  day.  The  heresiarchs 
of  his  time  were  the  most  ignorant  of  mankind,  and  were  half 
insane — 

"  The  Devil  saw  Brothers  the  prophet, 
And  Brothers  the  prophet  saw  him." 

Joanna  Southcote,  however,  had  commenced  her  ministry, 
and  her  early  career  gives  the  lively  Spaniard  materials  for  a 
pleasant  chapter.  The  semi-catholicism  of  Oxford,  which  has 
always  lingered  there  from  the  days  of  the  Reformation,  and 
which  seems  to  regard  theology  as  if  it  was  one  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  a  mere  question  of  taste,  and  which  in  our  day  has  re-ap- 
peared with  much  fatal  effect,  is  well  described.*  A  review  of 
one  of  the  books  on  Wesley,  about  whom  he  had  written  a  good 
deal  in  Espriella,  gave  rise  to  what  we  regard  as  the  most  inter- 
esting and  instructive  of  his  works,  the  "  Life  of  Wesley."  An- 
other paper  of  his  in  the  Quarterly  led  to  his  writing  the  "  Book 
of  the  Church,"  a  work  to  which  we  cannot  award  the  praise 
claimed  for  it  by  the  admirers  of  Southey.  Indeed,  to  the  facts 
of  the  book,  on  which  he  probably  most  valued  himself,  we  are 
disposed  to  assign  no  higuer  value  than  to  Chateaubrianus 
"  Genie  du  Christianisine"  We  regard  with  distrust  the  class 
of  legends  on  which  he  seems  fona  of  building ;  and  are  more 
than  doubtful  whether,  be  the  legends  true  or  false,  it  is  wise  to 
build  at  all  on  such  a  foundation. 

In  so  voluminous  a  writer  as  Southey  it  would  be  easy  to  ex- 
hibit passages  quite  inconsistent  with  each  other,  but  some  are 
of  a  kind  for  which  we  were  not  prepared.  His  "  Life  of 
Cowper"  opens  with  a  sentence  desenbing  him  as  "  the  most 


popular  pout  of  his  generation,  and  the  best  of  English  letter- 
writers."     In  a  letter  to  Bedford,  we  find  this  sentence — "  His 

*  "  To  do  Oxford  justice,"  Southey  makes  his  Spaniard  Fay,  "  it  must  he  ad- 
mitted that  the  apostasy  hegan  in  the  State,  and  was  forced  on  her  ;  that  sho  clung 
to  the  faith  till  the  very  last,  restored  it  with  avidity  under  the  short  sunshine  of 
lMiilip  and  Mary's  reign,  and  whenever  there  has  appeared  any  disposition  to- 
wards Catholicism  in  the  Government,  has  always  inclined  towards  it  as  the  saving 
side.  More  remains  of  the  true  faith  arc  to  be  found  here  than  exist  elsewhere  in 
England,  as  the  frequency  of  Church  service,  the  celibacy  to  which  the  fellows 
are  restricted,  and  the  prayers  which  are  made  in  OYcry  College  for  the  souls  of 
the  benefactors."— -Etprivlhi,  vol.  ii.  p.  22. 
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popularity  is  owing  to  Ins  piety,  not  his  poetry ;  and  his  piety  is 
craziness.     I  like  liis  letters,  but  think  their  so  great  popularity 
bhe  of  the  many  proofs  of  the  imbecility  of  the  age."     Still  the 
curious  thing  is,  that  in  a  person  writing  so  much  and  living  so 
nltich  alone,  led  therefore  to  give  a  shape  in  words  to  evfery 
thought  as  it  passed  through  his  mind,  there  is  not  more  of  real 
bt  apparent  inconsistency.     He  tells  us  of  his  anxiety  to  sec 
an  article  in  print,  having  himself  forgotten  "  the  form  and 
manner"  of  it  the  moment  it  had  passed  from  his  hands.     In 
truth,  he  seems  to  have  as  entirely  forgotten  what  he  had  writ- 
ten as  a  practising  barrister  forgets  the  speeches  he  has  made. 
Nothing  seems  to  have  interrupted  such  parts  of  his  work  as 
could  be  done  iri  the  half  mechanical  way  in  which  he  had  ac- 
ctistomed  himself  to  work.     This,  however,  was  the  case  only 
•with  his  prose ;  other  and  higher  powers  were  required  for  his 
poetry.     "  Anxiety/'  thus  he  writes,  "  unfits  me  for  anything 
that  requires  feeling  as  well  as  thought.     I  can  labour ;  I  can 
think,  xhotight  and  labour  will  not  produce  poetry;'    In  1809, 
Southey,  writing  to  Scott,  says,  "  half  my  time  I  sell  to  the 
booksellers;   the  other  half  is  reserved  for  works  which  will 
ilever   pay  for  the  paper  on  which  they  are  written  but  on 
which  I  rest  my  future  fame.     I  am,  of  course,  straitened  in 
circumstances ;  a  little  more  would  make  me  easy.    My  chance 
of   inheritance   is   gone   by;    my   father's    elder    brother  was 
worth  £40,000,  but  he  cut  me  off  without  the  slightest  cause  of 
offence." 

Southey  appears  to  have  borne  the  disappointment,  if  any, 
which  this  kinsman  created,  with  good  humour.  He  wrote 
some  verses  on  the  occasion,  for  which  we  have  not  room  ;  the 
point  of  which  is,  that  the  old  age  of  poor  Dives  would  have  been 
a  happy  one  had  he  opened  his  doors  to  his  brother's  children  : 

"  Then  had  the  sapless  boughs 

With  buds  of  hope  and  genial  fruit  been  hung, 

Yea,  with  undying  flowers, 
And  wreaths  for  ever  young  1 " 

The  value  of  the  undying  flowers  and  wreaths  for  ever  young, 
were  estimated  at  a  higher  rate,  it  would  seem,  by  Southey  him- 
self than  by  his  relatives.  The  Bristol  Alderman,  of  whom  he 
tells  in  a  letter,  (July  1809,)  would  probably  have  preferred 
such  wreaths  around  his  living  head.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he  to 
the  persons  to  whom  he  was  indebted  in  his  mercantile  con- 
cerns, "  I  am  going  to  die,  and  my  death  will  be  an  inconve- 
nience to  you,  because  it  will  be  some  time  before  you  can  get 
your  accounts  settled  with  my  executors;  now,  if  you  will  allow 
me  a  handsome  discount,  Til  settle  them  myself  at  once.1'    They 
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came  into  his  proposal,  and  the  old  Alderman  turned  his  death 
into  nine  hundred  pounds  profit. 

The  volumes  now  before  us  bring  Southey's  biography  down 
to  the  close  of  the  year  1812.  Of  his  poems  during  that  inter- 
val, "Madoc"  and  "Kehama"  were  published,  and  the  greater 
?art  of  "Roderick"  written.  The  correspondence  with  William 
*aylor  enables  us  to  show  how  Southey  exulted  in  what  he  felt 
he  had  done  in  "  Madoc  :" — 

"  In  classing  '  Madoc  in  Wales'  with  the  historical  plays  of  Shake- 
spear,"  says  the  poet,  "  you  bestow  the  highest  praise,  and  what  I 
feel  to  be  the  most  appropriate.  It  has  the  historical  verisimilitude 
and  the  dramatic  truth.  The  other  part  [Madoc  in  Aztlan]  which  is 
am  generis,  yoa  over  and  underrate.  It  is  below  Milton  and  Homer, 
infinitely  below  both,  for  both  are  unapproachably  above  my  strength 
of  wing.  It  is  below  Tasso  in  splendour,  and  in  structure  of  fable  ; 
above  him  in  originality ;  and  equal  in  feeling  even  to  Spenser.  As 
to  the  others,  I  will  not  admit  comparison.  Virgil  and  Camoens  are 
language-masters  of  the  first  order — nothing  more  ;  and  the  Messiah*-'- 
pardon  me  if  I  say  at  least  nine-tenths  of  what  you  admire  in  that 
poem  appears  to  me  bubble,  and  bladder,  and  trumpery — just  what 
I  should  produce  for  a  mock-heroic,  and  could  produce  with  facility. 
There  is  one  uniform  substitution  of  bulk  for  sublimity" 

Of  "  Madoc"  Scott  wrote  to  him  expressing  the  highest  ad- 
miration. A  copy  was  sent  to  Fox;  and  Lady  Holland  told 
Southey  that  the  rule  at  St.  Anne's  Hill  was  to  read  aloud  till 
eleven,  but  that  when  they  were  reading  "  Madoc"  they  often  read 
till  the  clock  struck  twelve.  Miss  Seward  was  an  admirer.  She 
read  admirably,  and  she  was  fond  of  reading  aloud  such  passages 
as  she  admired.  Her  encomiums  on  "Madoc"  were  communicated 
to  Southey -in  such  a  way  as  led  to  a  few  letters  between  him  and 
the  lady ;  and  when  he  next  passed  through  Lichfield,  he  had 
no  choice  but  paying  her  a  visit. 

"She  resided  in  the  bishop's  palace.  I  was  ushered,"  say3  Southey, 
"  up  the  broad  brown  stair-case  by  her  cousin,  the  Reverend  Henry 
White,  then  one  of  the  minor  canons  of  that  cathedral — a  remarkable 
person,  who  introduced  me  with  jubilant  but  appalling  solemnity. 
Miss  Seward  was  seated  at  her  desk  :  she  had  just  finished  some 
'  verses  to  be  inscribed  on  the  blank  leaves  of  the  poem  Madoc'  " 

She  read  them  aloud.  Southey  felt  the  ridicule  of  the  position 
in  which  he  was  placed,  and  could  scarcely  forbear  laughing 
aloud.  "  Madoc"  was  very  unwisely  printed  in  a  very  expensive 
form ;  and  lauded  as  it  was  in  many  circles,  it  would  appear  that 
it  was  doubtfully  received  by  the  public.  It  was  printed  at  the 
risk  of  the  Longmans — half  the  profits  of  the  sale  to  be  the  poet's ; 
and  the  account  at  the  end  of  a  year  exhibited  a  balance  in  his 
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favour  of  £3, 19s.  Id.  Another  year  increased  liis  profits  to  £25, 
and  there  we  believe  ended  all  he  got  from  the  first  edition  of 
the  work.  In  the  Reviews  the  poem  was  treated  harshly.  Still 
the  extracts  given  from  it  in  The  Edinburgh  were  selected  from 
the  more  striking  parts  of  the  poem ;  and  we  do  not  agree  with 
Southey  in  thinking  that  the  circumstance  of  the  poem  having 
failed  to  acquire  popularity  was  in  almost  any  degree  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  effect  of  the  ltevicws.  At  all  events,  whatever  the 
Reviews  might  say,  his  own  estimate  of  the  poem  was  a  high  one. 

"  I  build,"  says  he,  "  the  hope,  the  confidence  of  my  own  immor- 
tality on  *  Madoc,'  because,  in  a  story,  as  diversified  as  that  of '  Thala- 
ba,*  human  characters  are  well  developed,  human  incidents  well 
arranged ;  because  it  will  be  as  new  in  the  epic,  as  Thalaba  is  in  the 
romance,  and  assert  a  bolder  claim  to  originality  than  has  been  as- 
serted since  the  voice  of  Homer  awoke  its  thousand  echoes.1* 

Southey  thought  the  sale  of  the  book  a  good  deal  increased  by 
Miss  Seward's  preaching  its  merit  in  all  quarters  in  conversation, 
and  she  also  wrote  a  review  or  defence  of  it  in  the  Gentleman  s 
Magazine.  Taylor  lauded  it  in  more  than  one  publication.  In 
writing  to  a  friend  who  had  published  a  book,  Southey  says — 

"  Need  you  be  told  the  history  of  all  reviews  ?  If  a  book  falls  into 
the  hands  of  one  who  is  neither  friend  nor  enemy — which  for  a  man 
known  in  the  world  is  not  likely — the  reviewer  will  find  fault  to  shew 
his  own  superiority,  though  he  be  as  ignorant  of  the  subject  on  which 
he  writes  as  an  ass  is  of  metaphysics,  or  John  Pinkerton  of  Welsh 
antiquities  and  Spanish  literature.  As  your  book,  therefore,  has  little 
chance  of  fair  play,  get  it  into  the  hands  of  your  friends." 

As  for  "  Madoc,"  it  was  in  vain  that  either  friend  or  enemy  strove 
for  or  against  it.  The  book  was  too  big ;  it  was  encumbered 
with  notes,  and  notes  of  a  character  little  likely  to  interest  any 
but  a  few  antiquarians.  The  praise  given  to  it  by  its  ad- 
mirers was  calculated,  too,  to  suggest  that  the  work  was  any 
thing  but  one  of  amusement ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  passages 
of  great  beauty  were  from  time  to  time  brought  before  the  pub- 
lie,- 

"It  was  heavier  than  the  income  tax, 
And  twenty  times  more  difficult  to  raise." 

Its  size  and  weight  more  effectually  fixed  it  to  the  shelves  of 
the  publishers'  warerooms,  or  those  of  the  improvident  book- 
seller who  was  tempted  to  hazard  his  order  for  a  copy,  than  the 
old  chains  fastened  the  valued  treasures  of  a  monastic  library. 
Southey  was  not  disheartened ;  he  said  he  would  still  write 
poems,  but  that  he  would  not  print  them ;  that  he  would  leave 
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them  completed,  and  that  ho  would  thus  day  by  day  go  on  build- 
in  i;  what  ho  called  his  own  imperishable  monument,  and  creat- 
ing what  in  hotter  times  would  be  a  property  to  his  family. 
Scott's  praise  oi'the  poem  hum  have  been  gratifying  to  Southey  ; 
but  he  told  him  that  his  iir>t  impression  was  unfavourable,  and 
ho  might  have  toll  him.  as  wo  learn  from  Scott's  correspondence, 
published  by  Lookhart.  that  he  roperused  the  poem  in  compli- 
ance with  the  entreaties  ot'  othcis.  This  study  of  the  poein  ended 
in  admiration:  and  Scott  ventured  to  predict,  that  a  day  of 
popularity  would  come,  and  that  "  •  Madoc'  would  assume  his 
real  plaee  a:  the  loot  ef  Miltim."  Still  Southey  hai  to  look  for 
the  means  of  support,  lie  could  not,  and  no  tookaelier  would 
or"  course  venture  to  print  volumes  winch  there  seemed  little 
chance  of  selling:  a»d  to  *  peak  of  wrizing  poems  for  a  future 
ilay  was  :o  speak  i»i  what  no  man  o\er  executed,  or  perhaps 
ooul  i  execute.  Tiio  exeiieii.ei;:  vi  :»vm;uthv  would  be  abso- 
Intel v  iu\vs>arv  to  sustain  the  most  independent  thinker  for  anv 

*  *  ■  *  it 

length  ef  time  in  su.h  a  purpose:  and  we  know  that,  in  point  of 
fact.  Souzhey  ha  1.  as  lie  e.\!!s  iz.  ••  a'»iijared"  as  a  poet,  when 
he  tell  in:*  ]vr>  ^n.d  a.\.z:ain:.mv\":»".:ip  with  Laudor,  whose 
"  licbir"  ;-.e  ha.?  '.  »•  j  r..:mi:vl.  Ti.vv  met  at  Bristol  in  1808. 
"  He  w.is."'  N.;ys  >  ■..:'.:.;,.  ••  tl.e  ezz'.y  m.r.i  living  of  whose  praise 
I  was  a:..".::-  us.  » ;•  w':.  .?.-  M>arv  would  have  humbled  me." 
l.a:.dor  :..'.'*  ■ ,  v :  I"!  ..". ;'..:.  v.  !.i/.i  \^,\  >  uzluy  to  mention  to  him 
:.:>  i..v'.\  :.i-.ji  e:  w:\:!:.j  a  s^z!-.->  oi  mvtii.-i'»i:ieal  poems,  of 
w.i'.c'a  ■•  I'....". «.  a"  :.i!^'..;  z  i  *  .•:■>: .iviv.I  **i\>\  having  Mohammed- 
auism  as  :>  ».;>!<:  1.;:  z'.z.i:  hv  \.\X  giv„:i  up  the  plan,  as  he 
*/...,.  v.v-z  a. '.■.■!  i  ;•  zzvzz  z..o::z.  L:.v.  ior's  iv;»iv  was,"  Write 
:..e::  .  .:::.;  I   w...  :  :"*.:   .;>  :..;...    .    •  \$  a>  v;.-i  z-lease   ol  them." 

*  •  ■ 

>/-.:::. k\    .'„..;■..•..  :.\      :L;  ;  "  ..:  I.  z::.'.-.r>  |  raise  le  I  to  his  re- 
a*  ..z  ::■..."'     I..  ..  -!..:■:  ■/.-. .   ;;:z.r  z!u:r  meeting,  he 

.  z\  ...  .  :  .1  izizzi,  i:"  he  thought 
w  ...  ■  '„  r:  v  hour*  irom  sleep, 
*:  „  k.-./.  ".  .v  z-a  .■  h'.u:*-  before  his 
r.:.:\  ...  z^.ls  L.i::d»-r  that  blank 
\evv  w  ...  .  :  -..  :  *  a/..,.  •...  "  ••  JT...zv  ..  .:>:  I  e  juicker, wilder 
v.\.-.*  -....;>.  :.....  v."..*:  ..  .;  ^  v_.  .>•  :-s  a:z.i  <.'.*;:  a:ii  em  also — 
t   >\ .     ...  .■:■  a.  .  -x  ..-  .  ..  -.:...:;.<> ;  :'.  \; ::  must  I  e  rallied  upon 

*  v  w.zi:  :he  tizundcring  echo." 
::.:...<    :  vt^:r.eaz ion  by  which 

*" — >  ■"-       •  •  •    '     ■  -  :"..  zv„  \zm  ;r  razher  the  hearer, 

«'■•»>.    ■>   v  .'>.  .  .  >,    -.:     .-.:    i-^-.^z.'.s::-.^  \\.j  source.    These 

»"«•   ■■  ";*-*:-     .  "::    •■"  ■'•■*"   * **  -•"-"".*.:*.;:  lu-^c  to  interest 

.-..:  :\ .'. .  >  **  ..:  ,-\  v  w,  :...-.:  >*-  V»  .'.l^uzi  Jones's  inx^ms  on 
•  •"i  *..  ■  '  ^  \^v •  :"T:\»...z.\  .  :>  jT.  ..s  ::o  cj.dly  and  torui- 
,;/\  z  »,  .*<:.v  .:.  ::  ? :  ...\;  w%»  ;.....k  >cu:hey  has  "shewn  great 


•  ^••■»,^»    ■ 
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skill  in  rendering  his  scheme  of  Hindooism  intelligible,  so  that 
there  really  is  nothing  in  "  Kehama"  that  does  not  present  its 
meaning  to  a  reader,  without  any  previous  study ;  but  in  the 
structure  of  his  verse  he  is  somewhat  more  indebted  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  than  has,  we  believe,  been  observed.  Through  "  Ke- 
hama" there  are  constant  re-duplications  of  sound — rhymes  occur- 
ring everywhere,  as  well  as  at  the  end  of  a  line.  Of  this  Jones 
was  fi>nd ;  and  we  do  not  remember  it  elsewhere  in  English 
poetry,  except  the  strange  jingles  in  Sylvester's  "  Du  Bartas"" 
may  be  regarded  as  somewhat  like :  but  where  Svlvester  crowds 
his  rhymes  he  always  uses  such  out  of  the  way  words,  that  no  pur- 
pose seems  aimed  at  at  all ;  and  the  oddity  of  the  language,  and 
the  seriousness  of  the  thought,  are  in  perpetual  contrast. 

There  is  a  curious  proof  in  one  of  Southey's  letters  to  his 
friend  Bedford,  that  he  dreaded  the  effect  of  prominent  passages 
in  this  poem  of  "  Kehama  ;''  and  yet  in  one  of  the  prefaces  to  his 
collected  poetical  works,  he  tells  us,  that  in  "  Kehama9'  alone  of  all 
his  poems,  passages  were  from  time  to  time  written,  to  be  in- 
terwoven with  the  general  texture,  as  opportunity  would  serve. 
The  lines  beginning 

"  They  sin  who  tell  us  love  can  die," 
are  remembered  by  every  one  ;  and  Bedford  admired  them. 

"  Ah,  Grosvenor !"  says  Southey,  "  the  very  way  in  which  you 
admire  that  passage  in  (l  Kehama,"  convinces  me  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  there.  Did  I  not  tell  you  it  was  clup-trappish  ?  You  are  chapping 
as  hard  as  you  can  to  prove  the  truth  of  my  opinion.  That  it  grew 
there  naturally,  is  certain  ;  but  does  it  suit  with  the  poem  ?  Is  it  of 
a  piece  in  colour  with  the  whole?  Is  not  the  poet  speaking  in  himself, 
whereas  the  whole  character  of  the  poem  requires  that  he  should  be 
out  of  himself  ?  I  know  very  well  that  three  parts  of  the  public  will 
agree  with  you,  in  thinking  it  the  best  thing  in  the  poem  ;  but  my 
poem  ought  to  have  no  things  which  do  not  necessarily  belong  to 
It." 

The  correspondence  with  Landor  contains  one  or  two  inter- 
esting passages  on  the  subject  of  Landor  s  Count  Julian  and 
Southey*s  poem  on  the  same  subject,  which,  as  yet  but  planned, 
afterwards  appeared  as  "  Roderick  the  Last  of  the  Goths."  This 
was  the  most  popular,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think,  the  best  of 
his  poems ;  it  certainly  is  the  most  eloquent.  The  situations, 
however,  in  which  the  characters  are  placed,  and  the  incidents 
of  the  poem,  are  everywhere  superior  to  the  execution — there 
being  throughout  the  entire  work  too  much  of  words.  Southey 
speaks  of  having  studied  compression.  It  may  have  been  so  in 
feotae  of  his  poems ;  and  "  Madoc,"  he  says,  was  an  instance ;  but 
still  the  fault  of  overloading  every  thing  with  words,  instead  of 
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by  some  one  suggestive  word,  escaping  the  necessity  of  carrying 
this  load  of  lumber  with  him,  was  Southey's  fault  from  youth  to 
age.  It  is  the  one  vice  of  his  style — most  conspicuous  in  his 
imitations  of  the  old  chronicle — as  in  his  "  Cid ;"  but  least 
pardonable  in  his  verse.  Passages  singularly  beautiful  in  con- 
ception are  thus  inadequately  presented  to  the  reader's  mind. 
Southey  felt  this  fault ;  and  of  one  of  his  poems  he  says  to 
Taylor, — "  I  am  correcting  it  with  merciless  vigilance — shorten- 
ing and  shortening — distilling  wine  into  alcohol."  In  another 
letter  he  says, — "  I  have  read  Cowpers  Odyssee  and  Trissino 
to  cure  my  poetry  of  its  wheyishness."  In  one  of  Taylors  let- 
ters is  a  sentence  which  authors  would  do  well  to  remember : — 

u  There  is  a  pleasure,  an  ecstasy  in  poetical  composition,  which 
becomes  associated  with  the  words  and  phrases  it  dictated — while  the 
recollection  of  this  rapture  is  fresh,  the  words  and  phrases  in  ques- 
tion wind  us  poets  up  to  ecstasy,  although  they  have  no  such  power 
over  other  persons ;  hence  the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping  nil  poetry 
long  enough  to  forgot  the  orgasm  of  production,  if  one  would  jodge 
of  it  sanely." 

Landor's  praises  of  Southey,  as  we  have  seen,  led  to  Southey  "'s 
again  exercising  the  poetic  art.  Yet  the  praise  of  a  man 
who  saw  nothing  to  admire  in  Spenser,  was  calculated  to  leave 
the  poet  not  without  some  misgivings  as  to  his  judgment.  Taylor 
was  perhaps  the  man  who  most  of  all  others  read  Southey "s 
works  with  pleasure,  and  in  a  letter  of  his  on  the  subject  of 
"  Roderick,"  he  discusses  the  faults  and  the  beauties  of  the  poem 
with  great  fairness.  There  is,  he  says,  a  good  deal  of  prosing 
in  the  poem,  the  reader's  attention  is  detained  on  little  things 
when  he  is  impatient  for  the  proper  business  of  the  work. 

"  Poets  should  live  in  cities  :  the  leisure  of  the  country  spoils  them. 
That  bucolic  contemplation  of  nature  which  spreads  its  ennui  in 
watching  for  hours  the  eye-let  holes  of  a  rill's  eddies  is  very  well  for 
a  goat-herd,  and  may  grace  an  eclogue;  but  where  the  fates  of 
empires  are  at  stake,  the  attention  should  not  be  invited  to  settle  on 
any  phenomenon  not  stimulant  enough  to  arrest  the  attention  of  a  busy 
man.  The  engineer  who  is  sent  to  reconnoitre  is  not  to  lose  hii 
time  in  zoologizing,  entomologizing,  botanizing  and  picturesquizing, 
as  Pelayo  does  on  his  way  to  Covadonga — you  Wordswortbize  too 
often.  Another  fault  of  the  poem  is  its  excessive  religiosity.  All  the 
personages  meet  at  prayer  ;  all  the  heroes  are  monks  in  armour ;  all 
the  speeches  are  pulpit  exhortations ;  all  the  favourites  are  reconciled 
to  the  church  and  die,  with  the  comfort  of  absolution,  as  if  not 
the  deliverance  of  Spain,  but  the  salvation  of  the  court,  constituted 
the  action  of  the  epopee ;  and  in  this  religiosity  there  is  more  of 
Methodism  and  less  of  idolatry,  than  marked  the  Spanish  Catholicism 
of  that  era." 
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Taylor  thinks  there  are  too  many  women  in  the  poem,  and 
he  thinks  them  but  little  interesting.  The  character  of  Roderick 
he  thinks  the  finest  delineation  in  the  whole  compass  of  epic 
poetry. 

"  No  other  epic  poet  has  known  how  to  draw  a  truly  great  man  : 
like  the  knights  of  olden  days  such  can  be  only  created  by  their 
peers.  I  admire  in  the  poem  its  originality  and  its  raciness.  Hardly 
any  incidents  are  borrowed  from  ancient  or  modern  art.  Hardly 
any  translated  passages  occur,  and  the  consummate  knowledge  of  the 
country,  historic  and  geographic,  must  endear  the  poem  to  Spanish 
patriotism  for  ever.  Next  to  the  '  Paradise  Lost'  and  the  '  Fairy 
Queen/  we  shall  rank  *  Roderick'  as  third  among  our  Epic  poems." — 

Would,  for  Southcy's  sake,  that  the  sentence  had  stopped  there, 
but  it  goes  on — 

**  No  single  poem  of  Ossian  surpasses  it. — But  the  Spaniards  will 
rank  it  third  in  epic  art,  and  if  they  concede  priority  to  Homer  and 
to  Tasso,  will  quarrel  for  you  against  Camoens  and  Virgil.  I  read 
the  poem  to  myself  aloud,  and  found  myself  frequently  steeped  in 
tears  over  the  tender  emotions — your  empire  is  unrivalled — you  are  the 
Kotzebue  of  the  Epopcea." 

The  names  of  Ossian  and  of  Kotzebue,  though  Southey  was 
at  one  time  a  student  of  Ossian,  must  have  sounded  ominously 
in  his  ears  ;  still  there  was  no  improbability  in  anticipation  that 
lliepoem  might  become  popular  in  Spain. 

The  volumes  of  Soutney's  correspondence  before  us  do  not 
bring  the  story  of  his  life  down  to  the  publication  of  "Roderick," 
but  the  poem  is  adverted  to  pretty  often  under  the  name  of 
Pelayo.  During  most  of  the  time  treated  of  in  these  volumes  he 
was  engaged  with  his  history  of  Brazil,  and  published  considera- 
ble portions  of  it.  About  half  his  day,  reckoning  his  day  from 
about  10  a.m.  to  i)  p.m.,  seems  to  have  been  given  to  this  work, 
and  to  his  compilations  for  Portuguese  history.  The  rest  was 
employed  in  reviewing.  His  hours  for  poetry  were  won  from 
rest  by  rising  early.  We  have  not  as  yet  in  these  volumes  come 
to  any  picture  of  the  domestic  circle,  by  whom  Southey  was 
surrounded.  It  is  we  presume  reserved  for  some  future  volume. 
We  take  leave  of  Southey  at  this  stage  of  his  life — his  reputa- 
tion securely  established — his  income,  if  not  large,  yet  adequate 
to  all  his  wants — his  time  fully  occupied,  and  with  tasks  in 
which  he  felt  unintcrniitted  delight.  We  transcribe  from  one 
of  his  poems  the  language  in  which  he  poured  out  the  gladness 
and  gratitude  of  an  overflowing  heart,  for  the  blessings  abun- 
dantly bestowed.  The  lines  are  in  a  description  of  his  return 
from  a  summer  visit  to  the  Continent. — 
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"  Oh,  joyful  hour !  when  to  our  longing  home 
The  long  expected  wheels  at  length  drew  nigh  ! 
When  the  first  sound  went  forth  '  they  come  1  they  come  !' 

And  hope's  impatience  quickened  every  eye. 

*  *  *  ♦ 

44  Aloft  on  yonder  bench,  with  arms  dispread, 
Aly  boy  stood,  shouting  there  his  father's  name, 
Waving  his  hat  around  his  happy  head ; 
And  there  a  younger  group  his  sisters  came : 
Smiling  they  stood  with  looks  of  pleased  surprise, 
While  tears  of  joy  were  seen  in  elder  eyes. 

"  Soon  each  and  all  came  crowding  round  to  share 
The  cordial  greeting,  the  beloved  sight ; 
What  welcomings  of  hand  and  lip  were  there  1 
And  when  those  overflowings  of  delight 
Subsided  to  a  sense  of  quiet  bliss, 

Life  hath  no  purer,  deeper  happiness. 

#  *  *  ♦ 

"  Oh !  happy  season  theirs  when  absence  brings 
Small  feeling  of  privation,  none  of  pain, 
Yet  at  the  present  object  love  re-springs 
As  night-closed  flowers  at  morn  expand  again  ; 
Nor  deem  our  second  infancy  unblest, 
When  gradually  composed,  we  sink  to  rest, 

"  Soon  they  grew  blythe  as  they  were  wont  to  be : 
Her  old  endearments  each  began  to  seek ; 
And  Isabel  drew  near  to  climb  my  knee, 
And  pat  with  fondling  hand  her  father's  cheek  ; 
With  voice,  and  touch,  and  look,  reviving  thus 
Tho  feelings  which  had  slept  in  long  disuse. 

"  But  there  stood  one  whose  heart  could  entertain 
And  comprehend  the  fulness  of  tho  joy ; 
The  father,  teacher,  playmate,  was  again 
Come  to  his  only  and  his  studious  boy ; 
And  ho  beheld  again  that  mother's  eye, 
Which  with  such  ceaseless  care  had  watched  his  infancy. 

"  Bring  forth  the  treasures  nowr — a  proud  display, 
For  rich  as  eastern  merchants  we  return ; 
Behold  the  black  Beguine,  the  Sister  grey, 
The  Friars,  whose  heads  with  sober  motion  turn, 
The  Ark,  well  filled  with  all  its  numerous  hives, 
Noah,  and  Shcm,  and  Ham,  and  Japhet,  and  their  wives. 

"  The  tumbler  loose  of  limb  ;  the  wrestlers  twain ; 
And  many  a  toy  beside  of  quaint  device, 
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Which,  when  his  fleecy  troops  no  more  can  gain 
Their  pasture  on  the  mountains  hoar  with  ice, 
The  German  shepherd  carves  with  curious  knife, 
Earning  in  easy  toil  the  food  of  frugal  life. 

"  It  was  a  group  which  Richter,  had  he  viewed, 
Might  have  deemed  worthy  of  his  perfect  skill : 
The  keen  impatience  of  the  younger  brood, 
Their  eager  eyes  and  fingers  never  still ; 
The  hope,  the  wonder,  and  the  restless  joy, 
Of  those  glad  girls  and  that  vociferous  boy ! 

"  The  aged  friend  serene  with  quiet  smile, 
She  in  their  pleasure  finds  her  own  delight ; 
The  mother's  heartfelt  happiness  the  while, 
The  aunt's  rejoicing  in  the  joyful  sight, 
And  he  who,  in  his  gaiety  of  heart, 
With  glib  and  noisy  tongue  performed  the  showman's  part. 

"  Scoff  ye  who  will !  but  let  me,  gracious  Heaven, 
Preserve  this  boyish  heart  to  life's  last  day ; 
For  so  that  inward  light  by  Nature  given, 
Shall  still  direct  and  cheer  me  on  my  way  ; 
And  brightening  as  the  shades  of  age  descend, 
Shine  forth  with  heavenly  radiance  at  the  end." 
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AllT.  VIII. —  Theocracy :  or  (he  Principle*  of  the  Jewish  Religion 
and  Polity  adapted  to  all  Nations  and  Times.  By  the  llev. 
Kohekt  Ckaig,  A.M.,  liothesay.     Edinburgh,  1848. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  sufficiently  startling,  and  we  doubt 
not  has  caused  many  to  pronounce  such  a  judgment  upon  it  a 
prion  as  to  prevent  them  from  examining  its  contents.  We 
will  frankly  confess  that  such  was  the  case  with  ourselves,  and 
that  though  it  has  been  published  for  a  considerable  time,  it  was 
only  very  recently  that  we  ventured  upon  the  perusal  of  it.  We 
dare  scarcely  say  that  the  title  belies  the  contents ;  but  it  does 
not  fully  exhibit  the  real  character  of  the  book.  One  would 
apprehend  from  the  title  that  the  subject-matter  of  the  book  was 
to  show  that  our  modern  statesmen  ought  to  fall  back  upon  the 
institutions  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  and  mould  their 
government  into  an  entire  conformity  with  it.  Such  an  appro* 
hension  as  this  is  fitted  to  excite  a  prejudice  against  the  book 
and  its  author  which  is  not  fullv  warranted  bv  its  actual  charac- 
ter  and  purpose.  We  say  not  fully  warranted,  for  the  last  chap- 
ter is  undoubtedly  dedicated  to  this  object,  and  contains  a  brief 
— we  do  not  think  an  entirely  successful  effort — to  establish  the 
conclusion  that  the  design  of  God  in  gathering  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham together  and  constituting  them  into  a  nation,  was  that  He 
might  furnish  a  model,  as  of  divine  authority,  binding  upon  the 
consciences  especially  of  Christian  rulers,  of  the  method  accord- 
ing to  which  all  nations  should  conduct  their  affairs,  and  of  the 
institutions  they  should  set  up  and  maintain.  My  far  the  larger 
part  of  the  volume,  however,  and  we  venture  to  think  by  far  the 
most  valuable  and  important,  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  prin- 
ciples eminently  worthy  of  the  devout  attention  of  all  men.  In  this 
]>ortion  of  his  work  our  author  embraces  a  very  wide  range,  and 
throughout  has  studied  such  a  comprehensive  brevity,  that  ono 
is  disposed  to  feel  as  if  he  were  reading  a  synopsis  rather  than  ft 
treatise.  It  is  throughout,  indeed,  rather  an  announcement  of 
principles  than  an  elucidation  of  them.  The  principles,  however, 
arc  of  such  vast  importance,  arc  announced  with  such  decision 
and  clearness,  and  have  such  immediate  bearing  upon  our  whole 
religious  and  social  relations,  that  we  think  it  no  less  due  to  our 
readers  than  to  the  author  to  let  them  know  at  least  what  they 
are.  They  are  obviously  designed  by  the  author  a3  subsidiary 
to  his  grand  conclusion,  and  doubtless  establish  his  general  posi- 
tion, which  in  one  place  he  states  in  the  following  very  safe  and 
unobjectionable  manner : — "  As  revelation  is  intended  by  its 
Author  to  unfold  and  apply  all  the  principles  and  modes  of  "# 
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government  of  the  world,  and  therefore  gives  an  account  of  the 
institutions  which  he  set  up  in  a  nation  that  professed  to  submit 
to  him,  it  becomes  those  to  whom  the  cares  of  Church  or  State 
are  committed  to  turn  their  eager  attention  to  these  divine  ex- 
amples and  models,  and,  so  far  as  the  altered  circumstances  of 
the  world  will  permit,  to  set  up  the  same  in  those  departments 
over  which  they  respectively  preside." 

It  is  with  a  view  to  establish  this  conclusion  that  our  author 
devotes  his  first  chapter  to  a  proof  that  amid  the  various  forms 
which  the  true  religion  has  assumed,  its  essential  principles  have 
remained  unchanged,  and  are  indeed  in  their  very  nature  un- 
changeable. The  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  is  not  different 
from  that  of  the  New.  The  Christianity  which  the  Apostles 
preached  was  the  Christianity  which  Adam  believed,  and  to 
which  Abel  was  a  martvr.  In  this  assertion  of  the  identity  of 
the  true  religion  throughout  all  ages,  however,  two  things  are 
to  be  taken  into  account : — (1.)  That  the  form  in  which  it  was 
communicated  underwent  various  changes  ;  and  (2.)  That  there 
is  throughout  its  history  a  law  of  progress  or  development.  That 
religion  has  remained  essentially  the  same  from  the  beginning 
our  author  infers  from  the  nature  of  God,  from  the  necessities  of 
man,  and  from  the  testimony  of  Scripture  itself.  The  same 
character  of  unchangeableness  is  impressed  upon  the  providence 
or  government  of  God  as  upon  His  word,  what  lie  has  done 
from  the  beginning  He  is  now  doing — consistent  in  His  actings 
as  in  His  word.  In  illustration  of  his  general  position  that  God 
has  always  revealed  to  man  the  same  truth,  our  author  indicates 
several  fundamental  principles  as  pervading  the  whole  of  reve- 
lation. The  character  given  to  God,  or  the  way  in  which  God 
has  spoken  to  men  of  himself  is  the  same  throughout  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  Moses  and  the  prophets  and  Christ  all 
bear  the  same  testimony  to  Him.  In  both  Testaments  the 
character  given  to  man  is  identical ;  and  in  both  the  same  rela- 
tions as  existing  between  God  and  man  are  set  forth.  In  both 
we  find  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  which  our  author,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  learned  conceit  of  Warburton,  holds  that  Moses 
taught,  on  the  obvious  ground  that  Jesus  deduced  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  from  his  writings.  The  same  views  of  sin 
and  of  salvation  are  revealed  from  the  beginning.  Sin  was  first 
introduced  into  the  world  by  temptation,  and  has  continued  to 
reign  in  it  through  the  same  agency.  Salvation  from  sin  was 
revealed  to  Adam — the  Saviour  as  the  author  of  it,  and  faith  as 
its  instrument.  It  was  revealed  as  a  promise,  and  demanded 
the  exercise  of  faith.  The  same  law  of  salvation  was  renewed 
and  established  with  Noah ;  a  greater  prominence  was  given  to 
it  its  revoaled  to  Abraham;  ana  through  successive  ages  it  was 
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more  fully  developed,  till  the  time  of  its  perfect  manifestation  in 
and  by  •  Jesus  Christ.  The  same  moral  code  pervades  the  whole 
Scriptures,  having  its  fountain  in  religion  and  inseparable  from 
it.  The  essenoe  of  morality  is  the  conformity  of  an  intelligent 
creature  to  the  will  of  the  Creator.  u  To  disbelieve,  not  to  love, 
not  to  obey,  is  essentially  and  in  the  highest  sense  an  immorality. 
It  is  against  the  very  spring  of  law — against  religion,  against 
God.'1 

In  the  statement  of  these  principles,  our  author  is  necessarily 
brought  into  contact  with  some  of  the  mobt  profound  investiga- 
tions which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  men,  such  as  the 
theory  of  development,  as  advocated  with  such  ingenuity  by 
Newman,  and  adopted  by  him  from  the  still  more  ingenious 
speculators  of  Germany  ;  the  responsibility  of  man  for  his  belief, 
as  opposed  virtually  or  expressly  by  modern  inlidels ;  and  the 
theory  of  virtue,  or  the  foundations  of  moral  obligation,  which 
has  been  for  ages  one  of  the  most  entangled  topics  which  ethi- 
cal philosophers  have  had  to  discuss.  Our  author  deals  with 
each  of  these  topics  very  briefly,  but  at  the  same  time  with  sin- 
gular clearness  and  force.  As  we  are  by  no  means  certain  that 
we  could  imitate  his  example  in  this,  we  shall  not  enter  upon 
the  consideration  of  any  of  them,  contenting  ourselves  with  the 
bare  statement  of  the  fact  in  order  that  our  readers  may  under- 
stand the  true  character  and  comprehensive  scope  of  the  work. 

Tho  second  chapter  introduces  us  to  the  contemplation  of  law 
in  its  most  comprehensive  sense.  Hy  the  term  law  our  author 
means  the  connexion  between  cause  and  effect,  or  the  "  linking 
of  all  things  to  their  uses  and  emls.v  This  he  affirms  ia  nothing 
else  than  the  chain  of  divine  intentions  and  decrees.  These 
laws  are  not  inherent  in  things  themselves,  but  are  laws  of  God, 
merely  adapted  to  the  natures  he  has  given  to  his  creatures. 
What  are  called  laws  of  nature,  are  thus  laws  of  God.  Of 
human  laws  again  he  affirms,  that  the  power  and  right  to  make 
them  reside  only  in  God.  "  As  man  has  no  right  to  make 
supreme  laws  for  himself,  but  is  bound  to  know  and  obey  those 
of  his  Creator ;  so  neither  can  he  have  the  right  to  make  laws 
for  other  creatures,  without  profound  respect  had  to  the  will  and 
law  of  God.  And  if  there  be,  as  there  undoubtedly  is,  allowed 
by  God  a  sphere  within  which  men  may  make  laws  for  their 
fellow-creatures,  that  sphere  is  by  no  means  marked  out,  and 
placed  beyond  the  dominion  of  God,  so  as  that  any  law  which 
they  may  be  pleased  to  enact  may  there  have  right  and  authority. 
Whatever  by  men  is  enacted  in  such  a  sphere,  must,  in  its  prin- 
ciples, its  ends,  and  its  obligations,  be  derived  from  the  laws 
which  God  has  established — must  be  in  harmony  with  them, 
and  must  therefore  be  merely  adaptations  and  applications  to  the 
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ever  varying  circumstances  of  the  creatures  of  what  has  origin- 
ally proceeded  from  God."  "  To  recognise,  adapt,  and  carry 
out  divine  law,  seems  to  be  all  the  right  which  human  legislators, 
as  such,  cau  possess,  and  all  the  duty  they  have  to  perform/' 
Every  creature  of  God  is  an  instrument  for  carrying  into  execu- 
tion his  laws,  and  is  the  medium  through  which  they  reach  and 
affect  other  creatures.  These  laws  are  revealed  to  us  in  nature 
and  in  revelation.  From  these  two  sources  of  information  we 
receive  a  perfectly  consistent  testimony,  but  the  latter  excels 
the  former  in  the  clearness  and  extent  of  its  statements,  in  its 
simplicity,  and  in  its  power  of  repairing  disorders.  Law,  how- 
ever revealed,  has  its  sanctions,  its  rewards  and  punishments, 
which  are  regulated  on  a  principle  of  strict  justice,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  admits  remission  or  mitigation  of  punishment  in 
the  event  of  transgression.  The  obligation  of  this  divine  law  is 
absolute  and  supremo. 

The  third  chapter  is  the  longest,  as  it  is  the  most  interesting 
and  important  in  the  book.  It  is  entitled  "  Government."  The 
author  begins  it  with  the  assertion,  that  "  as  God  is  the  fountain 
of  all  law,  so  is  he  also  of  all  government."  This  is  sufficiently 
obvious  from  the  fact,  that  government  is  the  practical  operation 
of  law,  the  sphere  within  which  it  is  carried  into  effect.  "  The 
operation  of  divine  law  in  the  government  of  the  world  con- 
stitutes what  is  called  providence."  This  government  must  in 
its  nature  be  special  as  well  as  general.  Our  author  objects, 
without  any  just  ground,  as  we  think,  to  the  doctrine  that  God 
governs  the  world  by  general  laws.  It  is  quite  true  that  this 
doctrine  has  been  abused  by  some  men,  to  the  effect  of  separat- 
ing God  from  the  world  which  he  has  made.  Hut  this  is  not  a 
necessary  inference  from  the  doctrine  itself.  These  laws,  indeed, 
if  it  be  granted  that  they  have  their  origin  in  God,  are  in  their 
operation  necessarily  an  expression  to  men  of  the  will  and  pur- 
pose of  God.  There  is  no  real  contradiction,  as  he  seems  to 
think,  between  the  doctrine  that  the  world  is  governed  by  general 
laws,  and  the  doctrine  that  it  is  governed  by  the  will,  the  wis- 
dom,  and  the  power  of  God.  Grant  that  God  is  the  author  of 
the  laws,  and  has  put  his  creatures  under  their  operation,  and 
the  two  doctrines  are  identical.  lie  affirms,  indeed,  that  "  law 
is  dead,  and  that  all  effects  are  owing  to  a  living,  intelligent, 
governing  spirit."  Now  it  is  doubtless  true  that  law  is  dead,  as 
existing  merely  in  the  mind  of  God,  or  on  the  pages  of  the 
statute  book.  But  when  creatures  are  subjected  to  it,  it  be- 
comes necessarily  operative :  it  ceases  to  be  mere  law,  and  be- 
comes government.  We  think  it  unnecessary,  and  somewhat 
dangerous,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  fact  of  God's  universal 
government,  to  oblige  ourselves  to  prove  a  special  living  inter- 
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vention  for  the  production  of  every  effect.  It  exposes  the  theistic 
argument  to  a  disadvantage  which  we  fear  it  is  impossible  to 
overcome. 

u  In  the  Scriptures  we'  have  a  grand  epitome  in  history,  and 
in  proof  of  all  that  God  has  done  in  the  world,  and  of  all  he 
will  ever  do."     The  providential  history  of  the  Jews  is  repre- 
sented as  especially  intended  for  the  instruction  of  all  to  whom 
revelation  has  been  given.     That  history  contains  the  system  of 
politics  which  was  appointed  and  therefore  approved  of  by  God, 
and  "ought  to  be  the  special  study  of  all  legislators  and  states- 
men, who  may  rest  assured  that  that  book  (the  Old  Testament) 
unfolds  the  principles  and  records  the  results  of  the  Supreme 
Wisdom  conducting  the  grand  model  government  over  the  na- 
tions."   (  We  pass  unchallenged,  in  the  meantime,  this  somewhat 
too  absolute  statement.)     Our  author  next  proceeds  to  show 
that  the  fact  of  the  Jewish  polity  being  a  Theocracy,  constitutes 
no  valid  objection  to  its   being  of  universal  application,   and 
argues,  that  Christian  nations  are  no  less  under  a  Theocracy 
than  the  Jews — that  God^s   government  of  that  nation   was 
carried  on  by  the  ordinary  and  visible  instrumentality  of  human 
rulers,  and  that  Christian  nations  are  professedly  under  the 
government  of  the  same  God,  who  is  carrying  out  his  purposes 
through  the  same  kind  of  instrumentality.     He  repudiates  the 
idea  that  the  Shechina,  the  Oracle,  the  Prophets,  or  other  extra- 
ordinary agency  which  God  employed  in  the  government  of  the 
Hebrew  nation  made  their  state  essentially  different  from  that 
of  a  modern  Christian  nation,  which  enjoys  the  benefit  of  a 
completed  revelation,  that  embodies  a  record  of  all  that  Prophets 
ever  spoke  for  the  warning  or  the  gnidance  of  man.     We  are 
not  sure  that  our  author  is  quite  successful  in  this  position.     It 
does  appear  to  us  that,  in  the  practical  management  of  a  state, 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  having  a  written  record  of 
laws  and  examples  of  their  application,   and  having  a  lively 
oracle,  a  supreme  infallible  intelligence,  to  consult   in   every 
emergency ;  that  the  latter,  indeed,  is  what  truly  constitutes  a 
Theocracy,  and  that  without  it  no  government  should  receive 
this  name. 

Human  government  is  the  instrument  which  God  employs  for 
carrying  his  law  into  execution  among  men.  And  being  thus 
subordinate,  it  is  the  first  duty  of  such  a  government  to  study  the 
Divine  Revelation,  to  observe  what  the  will  of  God  is,  which 
they  are  instrument-ally  to  carry  into  effect.  They  are  not  at 
liberty  to  net  according  to  their  own  fancies,  and  as  if  they  them- 
selves were  not  under  authority.  On  their  own  responsibility 
they  must,  if  they  would  act  aright,  inquire  what  the  Lord 
would  have  them  to  do.    It  is  infidelity  to  presume  that  they 
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are  incapable  of  ascertaining  this.  The  power  which  rulers  have 
is  a  gift  of  God ;  and  their  right  to  exercise  authority  must  be 
regulated  by  him  to  whom  absolutely  both  the  power  and  the 
right  belong.     The  civil  magistrate  is  the  minister  of  God. 

After  a  brief  discussion  of  the  tyrannous  use  of  power,  and 
the  usurpation  of  it,  and  consequently  the  lawfulness  of  resist- 
ance, which  we  must  pass  without  further  notice,  our  author 
proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  Institutions  as  the  instruments 
of  Government  The  most  general  division  of  these  is  into  the 
classes  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  These  have  their  distinct  ob- 
jects, and  yet  are  mutually  related,  as  well  as  mutually  helpful. 
They  are  separate  aud  distinct,  as  we  perceive  them  embodied 
sudd  acted  upon  in  the  Church  and  in  the  State  respectively. 
Yet,  they  are  not  antagonistic,  but  may,  with  advantage  to  both, 
be  united  in  fellowship  and  alliance.  Both  of  the  Institutions 
are  from  God,  and  are  not  dependent  the  one  upon  the  other. 
The  State  does  not  originate  in  the  Church,  and  is  not  subject 
to  it.  Neither  is  the  Church  subject  to  the  State,  nor  the  crea- 
ture of  it.  Under  the  Jewish  polity  there  was  such  a  union  of 
Qhurch  and  State,  which,  according  to  our  author,  has  been  re- 
corded as  a  model  for  Christian  nations.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  brief  abstract  which  we  have  given,  that  in  this  section,  our 
author  handles,  and  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  most 
ably,  clearly,  and  successfully,  the  great  topics  of  controversy 
which  have  agitated  this  country  during  the  last  twenty  years ; 
the  Voluntary  controversy,  and  the  mutual  independence  of 
Church  and  State.  We  cannot  afford  to  give  even  an  outline  of 
the  mode  in  which  he  treats  these  exciting  and  momentous  to- 
pics, but  we  will  say,  that  had  the  volume  contained  no  more 
tfean  even  this  single  section,  it  would  have  been  well  worthy  the 
attention  both  of  ecclesiastics  and  of  statesmen. 

The  next  section  is  occupied  with  a  view  of  the  different  Insti- 
tutions of  the  State,  under  the  three  heads  of  Legislative,  Govern- 
mental, and  Judicial.  It  contains  much  precious  truth,  which 
we.  reluctantly  leave  unnoticed.  The  following  sentences  will 
give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written  : — 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  Government  to  see  that  justice  be  administered 
freely,  easily,  and  impartially,  and  that  all  impediments  be  removed 
out  of  the  way,  whether  in  the  arrangement  of  its  courts,  or  in  the 
number  and  character  of  the  judges,  or  in  the  establishment  of  the 
confidence  and  reverence  of  the  people,  for  nothing  can  make  a  Go* 
Tsrnment  more  venerable  than  such  a  care  of  justice,  as  that  the  in- 
nocent may  be  sure  of  being  protected  and  vindicated,  and  the  guilty 
of  being  detected  and  punished  according  to  righteous  laws.  It  is  as 
if  the  Holy  God  were  himself  sitting  over  the  judgment-scats  of  a 
lam),  inspiring  everywhere  holy  awe,  veneration,  and  confidence." 
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In  tho  remainder  of  the  chapter,  our  author  treats  of  ecclesi- 
astical institutions,  under  the  same  general  divisions  of  Legisla- 
tive, Governmental,  and  Judicial,  flic  sections  in  which  this 
is  done  arc  exceedingly  valuable.  They  contain  a  very  conclu- 
sive  exposition  and  defence  of  the  general  principles  of  Presby- 
terian government.  The  Church,  he  affirms,  has  no  right  to 
enact  and  enforce  laws  as  from  herself.  The  things  on  which 
God  has  not  legislated  for  her,  do  not  demand  legislation,  and 
arc  not  to  be  erected  into  laws.  Legislators  are  not  lords  of  her 
faith.  No  such  lordship  exists  on  earth.  General  councils  have 
claimed  it  unwarrantably ;  and  it  has  been  impiously  asserted  by 
the  Pope.  The  legislators  of  the  Church  can  do  no  more  than 
bring  out  the  Divine  law  into  the  view  of  all,  u  and  urge  its 
claims  on  the  reception  and  obedience  of  every  man,  in  order 
that  each  individual  member  of  Christ,  and  of  his  Church,  may 
be  led  to  sit  at  Christ's  feet,  and  to  learn  the  law  at  his  mouth" 
Christ  is  the  only  Head  of  the  Church,  as  he  is  the  Head  of 
every  man  who  belongs  to  it.  He  is  the  sole  governor  of  the 
Church.  He  has  put  the  government  of  it  into  the  hands  of 
officers,  as  his  stewards  and  ministers,  whose  titles  and  duties  he 
has  himself  prescribed.  These  officers  must  be  called  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  Church  herself;  and  the  manner  in  which  this 
is  to  be  done,  is  to  be  learned  from  the  Scriptures.  The  judicial 
courts  of  the  Church,  in  like  manner,  must  be  such  as  have 
the  warrant  in  the  Word  of  God  ;  and  their  functions  must  be 
exercised  in  subordination  to  that  and  to  no  other  authority. 

And  now,  having  hurriedly  travelled  over  three  of  the  four  chap- 
ters which  compose  the  volume,  we  come  to  the  concluding,  and 
most  questionable  one,  in  which  our  author  takes  up  specifically 
the  polity  of  the  Jews,  and  endeavours  to  show  the  obligation 
upon  all  Christian  States  to  conform  these  laws  and  institutions 
to  it.  He  holds,  that  the  division  and  tenure  of  the  land  pre- 
scribed to  the  children  of  Israel,  on  their  taking  possession  of 
their  territory,  must  be  regarded  by  us  "  as  a  specimen  and  model 
furnished  by  God  himself  of  a  perfect  colonization,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  great  nation  should  seek  to  begin  its  happy 
course.""  He  holds,  that  their  law  of  succession  to  pro|ierty 
should  regulate  ours  in  the  same  department ;  that  their  laws 
for  the  support  of  the  poor  should  be  adopted  by  us  ;  that  their 
law  of  marriage,  for  the  temporal  support  of  religion,  and  for  the 
punishment  of  offences,  are  all  alike  binding  upon  the  consciences 
of  Christian  statesmen,  and  ought  throughout  to  be  adopted  by 
them.  The  general  argument  on  which  he  supports  this  view, 
is  stated  by  him  at  the  conclusion  of  the  section,  in  which  he 
treats  of  punishments,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  him  that  we  should 
give  it  in  his  own  words. 
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"  A  careful  study  of  all  the  particular  statutes  of  the  Mosaic  law 
in  this  department,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  those  forms  and 
circumstances  of  society  in  the  Jewish  nation,  and  among  the  people 
around  it,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  development  and  application  of 
the  great  principles  of  eternal  justice,  will  not  fail  to  satisfy  the  mind 
of  a  true  inquirer  as  to  their  unchangeable  rectitude,  and  their  power 
of  universal  adaptation.  It  will  also  show  it  to  be  the  will  of  God, 
that  these  principles  should  be  recognised  and  applied  by  all  nations 
■who  would  be  loyal  to  Him,  and  who  would  at  the  same  time  willingly 
subserve  the  perfection  and  glory  of  his  supreme  government.  For 
what  purpose,  will  any  one  tell,  does  the  record  of  these  things  stand 
fixed  in  his  statute  book,  if  not  thus  to  teach  and  bind  the  nations  of 
the  world  ?  Or  otherwise,  how  should  men  be  able  either  to  interpret 
aright  his  moral  government,  or  avoid  the  guilt  of  viewing  his  laws 
as  essentially  arbitrary,  temporary,  and  changing?  How  could  they 
escape  one  of  the  sorest  evils  to  every  Government,  namely,  the  opi- 
nion so  apt  to  prevail,  either  that  there  is  no  fixed  eternal  rule  of 
justice  existing;  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  that  such  a 
rule  is  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  cannot  be  certainly  known  ?" 

Notwithstanding  this  heavy  imputation,  we  must  demur  to 
rtiost  of  the  conclusions  at  which  our  author  has  arrived  in  this 
chapter.  Let  us  connect  for  a  moment  the  first  and  the  con- 
cluding sections  of  it.  In  the  first,  he  avers  that  the  occupation 
and  tenure  of  land  among  the  Jews  furnishes  us  with  a  model  of 
perfect  colonization  ;  in  the  last,  he  would  have  us  to  adopt  their 
penal  code.  Is  it  possible  that  he  means,  in  the  first  section,  to 
maintain  the  doctrine,  that  we  in  Great  Britain  are  entitled  to 
take  possession  of  a  land  as  a  colony,  and  to  exterminate  all  its 
existing  inhabitants  ?  It  is  easv  to  vindicate  the  fact  in  the  case 
of  the  Jews,  because  they  acted  in  it  under  the  express  direction 
of  God,  who  has  absolutely-  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  lives  of  his 
creatures  as  he  pleases,  but  is  the  record  of  that  fact  designed 
as  a  model?  Is  it  permitted  to  a  Christian  nation  to  exterminate 
a  nation,  or  tribes  of  wicked  idolaters,  and  take  possession  of  their 
country!  We  presume  no  one  will  be  extravagant  enough 
to  maintain  this.  But,  again,  if  God  had  a  right  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  his  people  this  tremendous  commission  to  root  out 
the  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  doubtless  we  must  also  recognise  his 
right  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  rulers  of  his  people  the  right 
and  power  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  death  for  whatever  of- 
fences he  was  pleased  to  indicate.  Does  it  therefore  follow, 
however,  that  he  has  given  the  same  right  and  power  to  all 
Christian  magistrates  (i  Our  author  demands,  for  what  purpose 
else  are  these  things  recorded  1  We  are  not  careful  to  answer 
this.  But  doubtless  there  are  many  other  purposes  which  such 
a  record  might  serve  apart  from  the  one  he  has  indicated.  Ho 
might  design  by  it,  for  example,  to  shew  his  abhorrence  of  the 
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special  sins  mentioned,  and  to  impress  men  with  a  sense  of  terror 
against  the  commission  of  them.  No  doubt  these  judicial  laws 
were  conformable  to  the  principles  of  eternal  justice.  These 
principles  award  the  punishment  of  death  for  every  sin.  God 
has  a  right  to  inflict  this  punishment  for  all  offences  against  his 
law,  and  does  actually  inflict  it  in  his  providential  government. 
But  the  question  is,  whether  a  Christian  government  is  bound, 
as  it  would  be  loyal  to  God,  to  inflict  the  punishments  prescribed 
in  the  Jewish  law?  If  so,  then  there  can  be  no  mitigation,  no 
remission  of  punishment.  Would  it  not  be  alike  a  mockery  of 
God  and  man,  a  state  of  things  fitted  to  undermine  the  author- 
ity of  all  law,  to  inscribe  in  our  statute  book,  that  the  Sabbath- 
breaker,  for  example,  should  be  punished  with  death,  and  to 
permit  the  law  to  remain  dead,  unexecuted  I  The  very  end  of 
government  would,  in  this  way,  be  defeated,  for  its  object  is  to 
bring  law  into  operation.  Our  author  seems  to  falter  at  his  own 
reasoning.  He  contends  that  many  of  these  offences  which, 
according  to  the  Jewish  code,  were  punishable  with  death,  were 
not  in  the  actual  administration  of  the  law  so  visited ;  that  an 
example  of  severity  was  made  at  the  first,  but  that  afterwards 
the  administration  of  the  law  was  relaxed.  Does  he  mean,  then, 
by  asking  our  adoption  of  the  Jewish  judicial  code,  nothing 
more  than  this,  that  we  should  hold  certain  offences  to  be  in 
their  nature  worthv  of  death,  but  that  the  actual  infliction  of 
the  punishment  should  be  regulated  by  other  principles  t  If  this 
be  all,  his  conclusion  may  be  harmless  enough. 

It  is  a  question  far  from  being  easy  of  solution,  how  far,  and 
in  what  respects  the  Jewish  polity  is  binding  upon  modern 
states  ?  We  dare  not  repudiate  the  idea  that,  in  some  respects, 
it  is  so.  We  do  not  think  our  author  has  satisfactorily  solved 
the  question.  It  is  one,  however,  eminently  worthy  of  consi- 
deration ;  and  as  our  author  has  entered  upon  this  field  of 
investigation,  and  so  far  successfully  cultivated  it,  we  would  fain 
encourage  him  to  persevere.  With  his  gifts,  and  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  we  are  not  without  the  hope  that  he  will  ultimately 
reach  a  safer  landing-place  than  he  has  yet  gained,  and  enlighten 
the  world  with  profounder  views  of  the  true  polity  of  a  Chris- 
tian State.  It  will  he,  in  such  a  case,  especially  worth  his 
while  to  consider,  whether  any  portions  of  the  Jewish  polity,  and 
if  so,  what  portions  of  it,  have  a  manifest  or  probable  reference  to 
the  introduction  of  Christianity ;  and  whether  such  provisions 
in  their  code  of  laws  were  not,  in  their  nature,  local  and  tem- 
porary. 


Art.  IX. — The  Late  Lord  Jeffrey. 

Francis  Jeffrey  died  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  tlic 
26th  January  1850.  Four  days  before,  he  occupied  his  accus- 
tomed place  on  the  Bench,  as  vigorous,  clear,  and  discursive 
tinder  the  weight  of  seventy-seven  years,  as  in  the  most  brilliant 
period  of  his  manhood.  Time  had  not  pressed  more  heavily  on 
the  elasticity  of  his  step,  than  on  his  cheerful  and  playful  spirit ; 
and  he  troa  the  streets  of  our  city,  which  his  name  has  contri- 
buted to  make  famous,  on  that  last  fatal  day,  with  a  strength 
which  seemed  to  promise  a  still  prolonged  evening  to  his  bright, 
though  declining  sun.  But  the  triumph  of  an  insidious  disease, 
with  which  he  had  wrestled  at  intervals  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  was  at  last  at  hand.  On  the  morning  of  the  2(>th,  it  was 
rumoured  that  he  was  sinking  under  an  attack  of  bronchitis.  In 
the  evening,  it  was  told  that  he  was  dead.  Though  those  at  a  dis- 
tance may  only  have  reverberated  the  too  accustomed  and  soon 
forgotten  sound  of  a  great  man's  death,  no  one  that  did  not  wit- 
ness it  can  appreciate  the  sadness  that  spread  over  our  metro- 
polis on  the  event  of  that  mournful  evening.  The  sounds  of 
festivity  were  subdued  ;  a  gloom  settled  on  the  countenances  of 
those  who  knew  him  least ;  and  the  melancholy  awe  of  a  great 
calamity  chilled  even  the  stranger  within  our  gates.  Of  the 
burst  of  sorrow  that  overwhelmed  his  friends,  we  need  not  speak. 
But  even  his  antagonists,  in  his  long  and  hardly  fought  career, 
the  few  whom  the  arm  of  death  had  spared  so  long,  were  over- 
come by  the  intensity  of  deep  and  absorbing  grief.  So  loved, 
so  honoured,  so  lamented,  passed  from  this  mortal  scene  a  man 
whose  name  for  many  a  year  was  the  mark  for  all  the  rancour 
of  party  animosity,  the  bitter  revilings  of  literary  enmity,  and 
the  outpourings  of  personal  spleen. 

In  the  first  number  of  this  Journal,  several  years  ago,  we  made 
the  literary  works  and  character  of  Jeffrey  the  subject  of  a  some- 
what elaborate  criticism.  Although  at  that  time  we  were  to  a 
certain  extent  restrained  in  speaking  of  his  personal  merits  and 
fame,  by  considerations  which,  sadly  for  us,  have  now  ceased, 
we  do  not  feel  that  this  is  a  time  or  occasion  fit  for  resuming  in 
detail  the  analysis  we  then  attempted.  Still  less  can  we  under- 
take anything  like  a  narrative  of  his  long,  arduous,  and  eminent- 
ly useful  career,  to  tell  which  truly  would  be  to  write  the  )>oli- 
tical  and  literary  history  of  our  country  for  the  last  half  century. 
That  task  we  have  no  doubt  will  be  fulfilled  by  fitting  hands ; 
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but  time  and  distance  are  necessary  before  such  a  portrait  can 
bo  drawn  with  success.  We  simply  propose  to  ourselves  as  a 
labour  not  less  of  love  than  of  duty,  to  recall  a  few  of  the  honour- 
ed lineaments  of  our  greatest  citizen,  and  to  lay  on  the  altar  of 
his  memory  our  tribute  of  homage  to  his  genius  and  his  virtues, 
and  of  grief  for  his  irreparable  loss. 

In  the  short  and  rapid  delineation  which  we  mean  to  attempt, 
we  do  not  feel  verv  confident  of  succeeding ;  not  so  much  be- 
cause  the  proximity  of  our  recent  bereavement  is  in  danger  of 
absorbing  our  attention,  and  of  bewildering  our  judgment,  but 
because  none  of  the  ephemeral  notices  of  him  that  have  yet  ap- 
peared seem  to  us  to  come  at  all  up  to  the  character  or  distinc- 
tive qualities  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  our  time. 
It  may  be  that  his  intellectual,  like  his  physical  features,  were 
of  that  mobile  and  versatile  cast — so  finely  blended  and  so  rapid 
in  their  changes,  as  to  baffle  any  attempt  to  pourtray  them — or 
that  he  presented  in  union  so  many  qualities  rarely  found  com- 
bined, that  the  prominence  of  one  may  to  ordinary  observers 
have  eclipsed  or  obscured  others.  But  so  it  is,  that  great  as  his 
reputation  was — more  widely  diffused  over  the  world  than  it  has 
often  been  the  fortune  of  a  literary  name  to  be,  it  has  not  hither- 
to called  forth  any  account  of  his  character  or  his  career  dis- 
playing a  discriminating  appreciation  of  either. 

The  truth  is,  that  although  Jeffrey  was  principally  known  to 
the  world  as  the  monarch  of  a  critical  throne  which  he  himself 
established,  his  labours  in  that  literary  field  were  comparatively 
but  a  small  proportion  of  his  achievements  or  indication  of  his 

Ixnvers.  The  mental  energy  and  vivid  grasp  of  conception  which 
le  threw  into  that  task  were  employed  on  it  more  as  a  pastime 
than  a  business :  and  had  it  not  been  that  his  lot  was  cast  in  the 
happier,  we  believe,  but  comparatively  unambitious  walks  of  the 
Scottish  bar,  he  would,  we  doubt  not,  have  asserted  for  himself 
that  foremost  place  in  affairs  which  he  gained  with  so  much  ease 
and  success  in  the  ranks  of  criticism. 

His  early  career  presented  no  very  striking  or  salient  inci- 
dents. He  was  the  second  son  of  George  Jeffrey,  Depnte- 
Clerk  of  Session,  and  was  born  in  1772.     He  thus  died  in  his 


burgh  in  1792.  He  passed  at  the  Scottish  Bar  in  1794,  and 
about  the  same  time  he  took  the  hardly  less  important  step  of 
joining  the  Speculative  Society — a  well-known  debating  club 
connected  with  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  then,  and 
continued  for  many  years  afterwards,  as  it  does  still,  to  flourish 
in  great  vigour. 
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He  came  to  the  Bar  in  the  hottest  days  of  old  Scottish  Exclusiv- 
ism — at  a  time  when  the  ancient  leaven  of  Scottish  Jacobitism 
bad  been  fanned  into  a  red-hot  flame  by  the  blasts  of  the 
French  Revolution.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  the 
young  barrister,  starting  without  patronage  or  connexions,  and 
without  the  most  remote  drop  of  Dundas  blood  in  his  veins, 
should  have  found  the  first  years  of  his  legal  life  arduous  and 
thorny.  But  against  all  disadvantages — aristocratic  frowns, 
and  political  discouragement,  his  native  vigour  of  intellect,  and 
brilliancy  of  thought  and  language,  early  began  to  make  their 
way.  He  soon  became  renowned  as  a  debater  in  the  Specula- 
tive— and  the  reputation  he  gained  there,  among  the  junior 
advocates  and  writers,  spread  quickly  to  the  floor  of  the  Outer 
House.  We  have  heard  that  even  in  his  second  year  at  the  Bar 
he  was  employed  in  many  criminal  cases  of  importance,  and  was 
already  looked  upon  as  a  rising  man.  It  was  many  years,  how- 
ever, before  the  stream  of  civil  business  began  to  flow  towards 
him.  It  was  in  the  Speculative  Society,  and  among  the  asso- 
ciates he  met  there,  that  he  found  the  theatre  and  comrades  of 
his  glory,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  his  future  fame. 

ocott  was  a  member  of  the  Society  when  Jeffrey  entered  it, 
and  acted  as  its  Secretary,  as  far  as  we  recollect,  for  two  years. 
In  this  manner  commenced  the  friendship  of  these  two  distin- 
guished men,  which,  though  disturbed  during  their  lives  by  the 
Jarrings  of  literary  differences,  was  never  seriously  interrupted 
while  the  great  novelist  lived.  But  shortly  afterwards  he 
formed  acquaintances  with  whom  his  political  and  literary  tastes 
had  more  in  common.  In  1797,  Henry  Brougham,  Francis 
Horner,  Lord  Lansdowne,  John  Peter  Grant,  and  others,  joined 
the  Society;  and  long  after  Jeffrey  and  most  of  his  companions 
had  passed  at  the  bar,  they  would  repair  weekly  to  this  counter- 
feit Forum,  and  discuss,  with  eloquence  and  earnestness,  which, 
perhaps,  they  never  afterwards  surpassed,  the  deepest  questions 
of  philosophy  and  Government. 

It  has  often  been  said,  in  unfriendly  quarters,  that  Jeffrey 
failed  in  Parliament.  What  may  be  called  failure  in  Parlia- 
ment, under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  entered  or  left  it, 
were  difficult  to  say.  The  habits  and  instincts  of  a  parliamen- 
tary orator  are  not  things  to  be  acquired  intuitively ;  and  that 
Jeffrey,  entering  Parliament,  as  he  did,  when  on  the  verge  of  sixty, 
did  not  at  once  assume  the  place  of  a  practised  debater,  is  only 
saying,  that  a  result  followed  which  was  inevitable.  This,  how- 
ever, is  quite  certain,  that  in  that  early  gymnasium  he  more 
than  held  his   own   against   Brougham    and  Horner:  not  so 

Iiowerful,  perhaps,  as  the  first,  nor  so  profound  as  the  second ; 
>ut  sharp  in  sarcasm,  dauntless  in  speculation,  inexhaustible  in 
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all  the  armor}r  of  dialectics,  and  unbounded  in  fertility  of 
illustration  ;  and  gifted  with  a  playfulness  and  richness  of  fancy 
far  beyond  either  of  his  competitors.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  if  his  career  had  been  destined  to  the  same  field  as  theirs, 
with  the  same  early  practice,  and  the  same  experience  in  that 
most  capricious  of  all  arenas,  the  House  of  Commons,  he  would 
have  maintained  there  that  intellectual  ascendency  which  he 
asserted  in  all  other  situations,  even  against  antagonists  the 
most  formidable. 

Indeed,  although  the  menagerie  of  the  House  of  Commons 
embraces  many  strange  animals,  and  the  sounds  which  command 
stillness,  and  receive  favour,  arc  not  always  those  which  sound 
sweetest  to  the  unpractised  ear,  we  think  that  Jeffrey  was  pecu- 
liarly well  qualified  to  have  taken  a  prominent  place  in  that 
assembly.  That  justice  has  never  been  done  to  his  powers  of 
public  debate,  and  still  more,  his  masterly  apprehension  of  public 
policy,  has  arisen  entirely  from  the  circumstance  of  the  late 
period  of  life  when  he  entered  Parliament,  and  the  short  ap- 
prenticeship he  served  there.  To  a  command  of  language  very 
rare  indeed,  even  in  our  greatest  public  orators,  and  that  not  a 
shallow  stream,  but  a  perennial  flow  of  well -chosen  words  ;  and 
the  most  vivid  conception  of  the  most  subtle  differences,  and  the 
happiest  power  of  banter,  illustration,  and  retort,  he  added  a 
fund  of  practical  wisdom — a  calm,  liberal,  candid  spirit,  and  a 
cool-headed  knowledge  of  human  nature,  for  which  his  more 
shining  and  popular  qualities  perhaps  prevented  his  obtaining 
due  credit. 

It  was  a  singular  coincidence  that  united  in  the  debating- 
room  of  a  Scotch  college  three  young  men  whose  names  were 
afterwards  destined  to  revolutionize  both  literature  and  politics. 
One — not  the  least  powerful  of  the  three,  perished  in  the  flower 
of  his  manhood,  when  the  promise  of  fruit  for  his  country  was 
the  greatest.  But  probably  no  two  men  could  be  named  who 
have  contributed  so  much  to  that  remarkable  alteration  in  the 
tone,  tastes,  politics,  and  habits  of  thinking  and  writing  which 
have  taken  place  since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  as  Jeffrey 
and  Brougham. 

In  October  1802,  this  coterie  of  the  Speculative  commenced 
their  great  undertaking  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  We  have  no 
space  to  enter  into  what  is  a  curious  enough  episode,,  the  history 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Review  ;  Sydney  Smith  was  the  fin* 
editor,  and  Brougham,  we  believe,  did  not  join  till  the  third 
Number.  But  beyond  all  doubt  Jeffrey  was  the  soul  and  direct- 
ing spirit  of  this  celebrated  and  most  successful  enterprise. 
A\  hen  it  started,  he  was  a  man  verging  on  thirty,  in  the  full 
vigour  of  his  ever  active  mind,  and  with  the  matured  power  not 
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merely  of  writing  smartly,  or  pronouncing  powerfully,  but  of 
reading  the  lessons  of  the  past,  and  of  sowing  for  future  harvests. 
To  describe  Scottish  politics  or  Scottish  society  as  it  then  ex- 
isted is  a  task  we,  who  can  only  write  from  hearsay,  will  not 
attempt.  If  the  traditions  we  have  heard  be  true,  a  correct  pic- 
tare  of  the  tone,  spirit,  and  feeling  of  public  men,  and  the  upper 
classes  generally  in  Scotland  from  1790  to  1805,  would  excite 
the  incredulity  of  the  public  of  1850  as  a  caricature  too  gross 
for  belief.  Subservient  to  power,  intolerant  to  all  who  differed 
from  them — crushing  with  illiberal  and  ignorant  arrogance  the 
head  which  was  raised  to  confront  oppression,  or  the  voice  which 
dared  to  speak  for  freedom — were  tne  ruling  men  of  Scotland  in 
that  day.  A  spirit  of  intense  jobbing  pervaded  all  departments 
of  the  public  service,  and  the  knowledge  of  this,  the  greatest  of 
all  the  sciences,  was  the  best,  if  not  the  only  passport  to  public 
favour.  Education  of  the  people  was  Jacobinical — missions 
abroad  were  Jacobinical  —  public  meetings  or  discussions  on 
political  subjects  flat  revolution.  In  short,  the  demon  of  vulgar, 
cringing,  insolent  ignorance  reigned  paramount,  and  trod  out 
every  generous  aspiration,  even  in  its  earliest  spark. 

Against  this  hydra-headed  monster  did  these  adventurous 
striplings  unfold  the  defying  banner  of  the  Edinburgh  Review — 
and  they  held  it  aloft  against  many  a  hurricane,  till  they  planted 
it  triumphantly  on  the  grave  of  their  antagonist.  The  united 
hardihood  and  vigour — the  fearlessness  of  youth,  with  the 
strength  of  manhood — with  which  its  pages  were  devoted  to  the 
vindication  of  popular  rights — the  shout  of  merriment,  or  the 
cutting  sneer  with  which  it  uniformly  saluted  the  bewigged  and 
pompous  form  of  venerable  abuse — its  irreverent  mockery  of 
solemn  and  time-honoured  prejudices,  and  its  free,  truthful 
handling  of  the  great  principles  of  justice  and  liberty,  have 
rendered  this  remarkable  Journal  a  kind  of  mausoleum,  reared 
for  the  interment  of  defunct  and  antiquated  error.  It  will  stand 
as  long  as  our  language  is  understood,  a  noble  monument  to 
tell  posterity  of  the  narrow  perverted  bigotry  which  oppressed 
their  forefathers,  and  of  those  daring  spirits  by  whom  the  chains 
were  broken,  and  the  captive  mind  set  free. 

Thus,  the  merely  literary  department  of  the  Review,  brilliant 
as  it  was,  and  celebrated  as  it  soon  became,  is  far  from  being 
the   portion  of  it  for  which  the  nation  has  most  reason  to  be 

Erateful.  It  would  no  doubt  have  been  a  triumph,  enough  to 
ave  satisfied  any  man's  ambition,  to  have  succeeded  in  puri- 
fying the  literary  atmosphere  of  our  country  from  the  clouds  and 
mists  of  false  and  feeble  taste  which  defaced  it  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  and  to  have  led  back  the  national  genius  "  to 
water  at  those  springs  on  chaliced  flowers  that  lie" — the  fresh 
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and  undefiled  stream  of  Elizabethan  English.  All  this  Jeffrey 
did,  and  almost  single-handed.  The  canon  of  literary  criticism 
which  the  Review  established  was  his  own,  and  was  the  result 
of  the  deep  draughts  which  he  himself  had  drawn  at  the  pore 
wells  of  our  earlier  writers.  This,  no  doubt,  was  a  signal  achieve- 
ment— but  not  the  greatest  either  of  the  Review  itself,  or  of  its 
editor.  To  find  the  real  mastery  of  Jeffrey's  genius  one  must 
look  a  little  deeper,  and  see  how  year  by  year  ne  toiled  to  un- 
dermine that  fabric  of  corrupt  and  autocratic  principle  which  he 
found  overlaying  the  free  constitution  of  this  country — how  he 
loosened  a  keystone  here,  and  shook  a  pillar  there — content  to 
introduce  his  lever  one  day,  and  waiting  for  the  next  to  make 
its  power  felt — until  by  degrees,  not  startling  but  sure,  in  thirty 
years  he  saw  the  temple  of  the  idol  crumbling  at  his  feet,  and 
the  altar  of  popular  right  raised  upon  its  ruins. 

No  doubt  thi3  monarch  had  able  counsellors — a  cabinet  com- 
posed of  the  most  powerful  spirits  of  the  age.  Still,  if  we  are  to 
take  his  critical  labours  as  his  monument,  we  point  not  merely 
to  his  collected  essays  but  to  the  Review  itself.  It  is  only  there 
that  it  is  possible  to  see  the  unity,  originality,  and  sustained 
vigour  of  the  design.  Dissertations  which,  taken  by  themselves 
sound  almost  elementary,  are  there  seen  to  be  only  rounds  of 
the  ladder  by  which  the  fortress  was  to  be  won.  And  he  lived 
to  see  the  day  when  not  only  were  those  dominant  dogmas  as 
worn  out  and  exploded  as  the  astronomy  of  Galileo's  persecutors, 
but  some  of  the  very  men  who  clamoured  for  them  most  loudly, 
and  most  bitterly  attacked  their  assailant,  forgetful  of  their  early 
animosities,  joined  and  cheered  him  on  his  onward  path. 

The  Review  commenced  in  1802.  The  first  two  Numbers 
were  edited  by  Sydney  Smith,  who  was  at  that  time  in 
Edinburgh.  On  his  departure  the  conduct  of  the  periodical 
devolved  on  Jeffrey,  who  continued  to  act  as  Editor  until  1829. 
But  while  immersed,  as  might  be  thought,  in  working  this 
great  critical  machine,  harassed  by  the  toils  of  editorship,  the 
delays  of  contributors,  jealousies  of  writers,  and  all  the  wearying 
details  behind  the  curtain  of  periodical  publication,  he  continued 
to  earn  for  himself  both  the  reputation  and  the  profit  which 
follow  the  successful  barrister.  His  professional  career  was 
quite  brilliant  enough  to  have  by  itself  placed  him  among  the 
foremost  in  the  greatest  days  of  the  Bar  of  Scotland.  The  Par- 
liament House  probably  never  saw — and  may  never  see  again — 
such  a  brotherhood  of  legal  talent  as  the  Whig  lawyers  of  1815 ; 
Clerk,  Cranstoun,  Jeffrey,  Moncreiff,  Cockburn,  Fullerton, 
formed  a  phalanx,  who  for  years  kept  the  ring  against  all  comers, 
and  neither  feared  nor  found  competitors.  Each  had  his  own 
peculiar  walk  ;  but  none  shone  with  a  brighter  light  than  Jeffrey. 
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Clerk,  Cranstoun,  and  Moncreiff  were  more  profound  lawyers ; 
though,  even  as  a  mere  lawyer,  irrespectively  altogether  of  the 
forensic  part  of  the  profession,  his  knowledge  and  power  of  ap- 
plying it  were  eminent,  lie  possessed,  with  a  power  of  subtlety 
very  rare,  a  lucid  and  quick  apprehension  of  legal  distinctions, 
which  his  discursive  fancy  illustrated,  but  did  not  disturb ;  and 
was  capable  of  pursuing  with  the  closest  logic  the  most  abstruse 
and  technical  chain  of  legal  deduction.  Thus,  even  before  the 
institution  of  the  Jury  Court  in  1815,  when  trial  by  jury  in  civil 
causes  was  for  the  first  time  introduced  into  Scotland,  he  had 
already  reached  the  first  rank  as  a  pleader,  and  was  on  the  high 
road  to  juridical  fortune  and  fame. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  at  the  Bar  his  great  pre- 
eminence rested  on  his  powers  of  popular  oratory,  which  were 
quite  as  remarkable  as — we  are  inclined  to  say  even  more  re- 
markable than — his  distinguished  ability  as  an  author.  He  was 
an  orator  of  the  highest  class ;  always  brilliant,  always  pointed, 
and  when  roused,  radiant  with  the  inspiration  of  genius.  A  critic 
might  say,  that  at  times  his  muse  soared  a  flight  too  high  for  the 
dull  brains  of  a  jury  of  shopkeepers ;  that  he 

"  went  on  refining, 
And  thought  of  convincing,  while  they  thought  of  dining." 

But  the  criticism  is  more  pointed  at  the  tendency  of  his  style, 
than  well-founded  in  its  general  effect.  He  was  not  only  a 
brilliant,  but  a  most  successful  pleader:  powerful  in  arresting 
the  attention,  captivating  the  fancy,  and  carrying  oft"  the  judg- 
ment in  triumph,  chained  to  his  glowing  and  fervent  chariot- 
wheels.  No  one  who  ever  heard  him  can  forget  the  fascination 
of  his  flowing  rhetoric,  or  his  marvellous  mastery  of  language. 
We  well  recollect — though  it  was  near  the  end  of  his  forensic 
career,  and  after  uncertain  health  had  in  some  measure  re- 
strained his  fire — the  last  speech  we  ever  heard  him  make  to  a 
jury.  We  think  we  see  him  still — his  slight  diminutive  figure, 
and  rather  artificial  pronunciation,  not  promising  at  the  first 
suggestion,  the  coming  power.  How,  as  it  proceeded,  all  this 
vanished  from  perception  under  the  magic  of  his  words — how 
musically  poured  forth  that  bright  exhaustless  stream — how  even 
the  person  of  the  orator  seemed  to  dilate  as  he  dashed  along  his 
impassioned  path — and  even  when  the  long-drawn  breath  fol- 
lowed the  peroration,  ho 

"  So  charming  left  his  voice,  that  wc  awhile 
Thought  him  still  speaking." 

Nor  were  even  these  pursuits,  either  of  which  were  engrossing 
enough  for  most  men,  the  limit  of  his  exertions.     He  took  a  bold 
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and  prominent  part  in  all  the  political  discussions  in  Scotland ; 
and  at  one  period  of  his  career  this  was  not  a  light  or  agreeable 
duty.  There  was  a  time — between  1815  and  1822 — when  some 
more  witty  than  discreet  of  the  junior  Tories,  overshadowed  at 
the  Bar  by  the  genius  of  the  Whig  lawyers,  revenged  themselves 
by  pasquinades,  which  at  last  came  to  a  very  abrupt  and  melan- 
choly termination.  During  this  time  Jeffrey  was  ever  in  the  front 
ranks  of  the  party — wise  and  sagacious  in  counsel,  as  he  was  ener- 
getic and  effective  in  action.  But  these  were  times  to  which  we 
do  not  allude  further  here.  They  are  happily  gone  by ;  and  party 
spirit,  though  not  extinguished,  has  been  robbed  of  that  foul  and 
base  venom  which  it  carried  with  it  in  some  quarters  then.  There 
was  nothing  over  which  Jeffrey's  amiable  and  candid  spirit  re- 
joiced more  in  later  days,  than  the  extraction  of  the  serpent- 
tooth  with  which  he  and  his  comrades  had  so  long  to  contend ; 
and  over  the  grave  of  one  of  the  gentlest  hearts  that  ever  beat 
in  a  great  man's  breast,  where  his  last  remains  were  laid,  among 
the  tears  and  choking  sorrow  of  many  a  political  adversary,  we  shall 
not  do  violence  to  the  ashes  of  the  mighty  dead  by  stirring  the 
embers  of  extinguished  animosity.  The  last  time  we  saw  him 
on  an  Edinburgh  platform,  he  himself  gave  expression  to  a  simi- 
lar sentiment.  It  was  a  memorable  occasion,  not  to  be  forgotten 
by  any  who  witnessed  it,  whether  for  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  immense  concourse  by  which  it  was  attended,  or  the 
singular  combination  of  parties  who  took  part  in  it.  We  allude 
to  the  great  meeting  on  Catholic  Emancipation  in  1829,  in 
which  not  only  the  Whig  leaders  of  the  day  took  part,  but 
which  numbered  among  the  occupants  of  the  platform  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, and  many  of  the  political  chiefs  of  the  lory  party  in  Scot- 
land. We  recall  this  meeting  to  mind,  because  the  speech 
Jeffrey  made  on  the  occasion,  although  not  certainly  one  of  his 
most  laboured  efforts,  possessed  on  the  one  hand  that  charming 
and  graceful  courtesy  to  his  political  opponents,  who  then  sat 
beside  him,  of  which  he  was  so  great  a  master ;  and  on  the  other, 
contained  a  few  sentences  which  comprised,  in  truth,  his  politi- 
cal creed,  and  deserve  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold.  After 
«aying  that  he  had  been  unable,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  so  to  chas- 
tise the  ancient  mammon  of  Whiggery  within  him  as  to  cease 
to  wish  that  the  honour  of  emancipating  the  Catholics  had  been 
reserved  for  a  Whig  ministry ;"  and  congratulating  the  country 
on  the  subsiding  of  party  rancour,  he  proceeded  to  speak  of  the 
effect  of  civil  disabilities,  in  tones  that  still  remain  engraven  on 
our  heart.  "  It  is  among  the  worst  consequences  of  injustice 
to  communicate  to  its  victims  the  very  vices  it  imputes  to  them. 
They  who  are  not  trusted,  will  soon  cease  to  be  trustworthy — 
they  against  whom  the  law  is,  will  soon  be  against  the  law — 
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those  who  are  ruled  by  force,  will  soon  require  force  to  rule 
them."  A  noble  sentiment — the  germ  of  all  good  and  righteous 
government,  the  forgetfulness  of  which  has  led  to  many  of  our 
social  disasters,  and  a  recurrence  to  which,  though  still  too  par- 
tial, has  been  the  great  merit  of  recent  legislation. 

In  1829,  on  the  elevation  of  Sir  James  Moncreiff  to  the 
Bench,  Jeffrey  was  elected  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates— 
a  strong  testimony  to  his  legal  eminence,  and  all  the  stronger 
that  the  majority  of  the  Bar  at  that  time  was  unquestionably 
opposed  to  him  in  politics.  He  did  not,  however,  continue  in 
this  position  long.  In  1830  the  Grey  ministry  came  into  office, 
and  Jeffrey  was  made  Lord  Advocate — the  first  Whig  lawyer 
who  had  held  this  appointment,  excepting  for  the  short  interreg- 
num of  1806,  since  the  year  1782.  He  stood  for  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  under  the  old  regime,  but  was  defeated  by  a  narrow 
majority  of  the  Council ;  but  on  the  passing  of  the  Scottish  lie- 
form  Bill  he  was  elected  along  with  Lord  Dunfermline,  then  Mr. 
Abercromby,  to  represent  the  city  of  his  birth  in  the  first  Re- 
formed House  of  Commons. 

If  we  were  to  envy  any  period  of  Jeffrey's  history,  it  would 
be  the  evening  of  this  election.  Not  that  the  mere  position  of 
Member  of  Parliament,  even  for  the  metropolis  of  Scotland, 
honourable  as  it  is,  is  worthy  such  a  sentiment,  but  that  casting 
his  eyes  back  on  the  experience  of  his  long  and  anxious  life- 
remembering  the  small  and  despised  band  who  began  the  great 
conflict  of  Scottish  freedom  at  his  side — recalling  the  laborious 
and  incessant  warfare  maintained  through  many  an  unpromising 
campaign  which  he  had  waged  with  oligarchy  and  misgovern- 
ment — and  finding  himself  at  last  the  hero  of  the  long  hoped 
for  triumph — he  must  have  felt  within  him  as  pure  a  sense  of 
gratified  ambition  as  ever  soothed  the  repose  of  a  patriot's  heart. 
So  we  can  conceive  might  feel  the  colonist,  who,  looking  from 
some  commanding  city  over  populous  villages  mid  fruitful  plains, 
the  lowing  of  many  flocks  breaking  on  his  ear,  and  the  air  filled 
with  the  sounds  of  busy  industry,  could  recall  the  day  when  his 
own  axe  lowered  the  first  tree  of  the  primeval  forest,  and  the 
ploughshare,  guided  by  his  hand,  turned  the  first  clod  on  those 
slopes  now  yellow  with  the  adtumn  harvests. 

We  have  alreadv  alluded  to  his  career  in  Parliament.  His 
speech  on  the  Reform  Bill  was  unquestionably  a  great  effort 
of  political  reasoning  —  and  whether  it  told  on  the  House  or 
not,  remains  a  memorial  of  what  he  would  have  been  if  he 
had  remained  in  that  position  longer.  But  wc  do  not  mean 
to  uphold  his  Parliamentary  reputation  as  that  on  which  his 
fame  depends.  Unquestionably  it  was  not  so;  and  in  say- 
ing this,  we  do  not  detract,  in  the  most  insignificant  degree, 
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from  the  •  estimate  we  have  ventured  to  form  of  the  enlarged 
and  noble  intellect  of  the  man.  The  most  experienced  de- 
bater in  the  House  of  Commons,  captured  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
and  set  to  argue  a  point  before  the  Inner  House,  or  even  at  the 
bar  of  a  countrv  presbytery,  would,  we  think  make  but  an  indif- 
ferent figure.  \\  e  suspect  that  Lord  John  Russell,  or  Sir  Kobert 
Peel,  would  feel  singularly  uncomfortable  under  such  an  ordeal, 
and  would  probably  run  a  chance  of  being  rudely  put  down  by 
some  saucy  junior,  or  half-fledged  incumbent.  It  was  only  by 
long  and  laboured  steps  that  Fox  rose  to  be  the  greatest  debater 
of  the  world.  Sheridan  only  prevailed  after  many  unsuccessful 
trials.  Even  Peel,  who  now  commands  that  House  with  the 
wand  of  a  magician,  was  once  a  dull,  lame,  ineffective,  and 
awkward  performer.  The  greater  the  reputation  with  which  a 
man  starts  in  that  assembly,  the  worse  for  his  chances  of  success. 
Jeffrey  could  not  afford  to  plunge  into  the  melee,  and  dash  for 
the  chances  with  every  raw  novice  of  the  Legislature.  He  had 
earned  and  won  his  fame  elsewhere;  and  had  done  enough,  and 
has  left  enough  to  show  the  world,  that  if  the  Senate  had  been 
his  sphere,  he  possessed  in  rare  abundance  all  the  qualities  which 
would  have  made  him  its  ornament. 

Yet  another  stage ;  not  the  most  conspicuous,  beyond  its  im- 
mediate circle  of  influence,  but  not  the  least  honourable  or  useful 
of  his  valuable  life.  A  vacancy  having  occurred  on  the  Bench  of 
the  Court  of  Session  in  1833,  he  was  promoted  to  that  honour, 
under  the  title  of  Lord  Jeffrey.  Though  coming  to  the  judicial 
function  at  an  age  when  our  American  neighbours  disband  such 
functionaries,  there  never  sat  on  the  judgment-seat  in  this  coun- 
try a  more  practical,  upright,  and  in  every  sense  successful 
judge.  The  extraordinary  elasticity  of  his  endowments  was 
never  more  displayed  than  in  their  immediate  adaptation  to  the 
new  scene  of  tneir  exertion ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say, 
that  when  death  robbed  our  B^nch  of  so  bright  an  ornament, 
the  remembrance  of  the  critic  and  the  orator  in  the  public 
mind  was  almost  shut  out  by  the  sense  of  the  irreparable  loss 
sustained  by  his  removal  from  the  seat  of  justice.  During  the 
years  that  he  officiated  in  the  Outer  House,  where  the  Judges 
prepare  causes  for  ultimate  decision,  and  decide  subject  to 
review,  his  singular  candour,  good  nature,  and  acuteness, 
rendered  him  popular  with  all  branches  of  the  profession.  No 
labour  daunted  him ;  no  pleader,  however  prosy,  could  disturb 
his  equanimity,  or  lull  into  lethargy  the  activity  of  his 
mind.  Rapid  to  a  miracle  in  his  apprehension  of  an  argument, 
he  had  often  followed  out  the  logical  deduction,  and  arrived  at 
the  result,  while  the  panting  speaker  toiled  after  him — but 
never  in  vain.     For  lie  had  that  rare  companion  of  intellectual 
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power — lie  was  never  ashamed  of  being  convinced.  However 
strongly  he  might  express  a  first  impression,  he  was  as  open  to 
argument  as  if  it  had  been  the  opinion  of  another,  and  not 
his  own  he  had  indicated.  And  he  the  very  child  of  fancy — 
the  feared  and  dreaded  critic — the  favoured,  but  not  spoiled 
associate  of  the  witty  and  the  great,  bent  his  mind  to  dusty 
forms  of  process,  and  the  dull  routine  of  the  most  wretched  liti- 

fation  with  as  much  faithful  intensity  as  in  days  gone  by  he 
ad  grappled  with  the  heresies  of  a  nation's  literature,  or  shaken 
the  empire  of  despotic  power. 

But  it  was  on  his  removal  to  the  Inner  House,  which  took 
place  in  1842,  that  his  judicial  qualities  shone  out  with  the 
greatest  lustre.  The  two  Divisions  of  the  Inner  House  consist 
of  four  judges  each,  who  hear  causes,  and  decide  finally  in 
public ;  and  during  the  time  Lord  Jeffrey  sat  in  the  First 
Division,  we  believe  there  never  was  a  tribunal  that  enjoyed 
more  of  the  confidence  of  the  country.  Much  of  its  excellence 
was  undoubtedly  due  to  Jeffrey  himself.  Though  junior  in 
judicial  standing  to  the  rest  of  the  Court,  he  felt  and  asserted 
the  position  which  his  years,  ability,  and  reputation  gave 
him:  not  indeed  in  the  way  of  assumption  or  arrogance  in 
judicial  opinion — for  his  colleagues  were  great  lawyers,  and 
men  of  enlarged  knowledge  and  long  experience — and  Jef- 
frey, as  his  years  increased,  seemed  more  and  more  deferential 
to  the  views  of  others,  although  riot  less  decided  in  his  own. 
But  he  never  feared  or  failed,  when  occasion  required,  to 
interpose,  when  it  seemed  to  him  that  conclusions  were 
arrived  at  too  rapidly,  or  preconceived  impressions  were  likely 
to  prevail  against  argument.  His  great  courtesy  to  the 
Bar,  and  his  singular  patience,  might  be  taken  as  models 
of  judicial  demeanour.  But  who  shall  tell  the  almost  magic 
charm  that  he  imparted  to  the  dull  routine  of  a  Court  of  Jus- 
tice? That  he  touched  nothing  which  he  did  not  adorn  was 
the  least  of  his  praise.  How.  many  sat  daily  there,  listening  to 
the  wonderful  words  of  that  now  venerable  sage,  replete  with 
wisdom,  eloquence,  and  legal  lore — catching  those  bright  jewels 
which  he  scattered  as  profusely  over  the  musty  pages  of  a  trum- 

Enry  Hecord,  as  if  he  were  engaged  on  some  immortal  work ! 
et  our  young  barristers    who  crowded  that  Court  room  tell 
how   the   dull  shafts  of  legal  argument   came  back   from  his 

Suiver  tipped  with  silver — how  strangely  and  wonderfully  the 
right  flashes  of  his  mind  lighted  up  the  darkest  and  dingiest 
recesses  of  the  most  technical  walks  of  jurisprudence — how 
known  truths  were  decked,  and  dim  misty  paths  of  logic  were 
illumined  by  his  genius — and  how  he  seemed  to  have  summoned 
the  aid  of  all  the  Muses  to  assist  at  the  solemnities  of  Themis. 
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We  may  see  great  lawyers  and  great  judges  in  our  day,  but  we 
shall  never  look  upon  his  like  again. 

lie  is  gone ;  and  what  we  have  written  is  one  faint  garland 
laid  on  his  honoured  tomb.  But  our  task  is  not  yet  done — our 
woven  wreath  still  needs  some  of  its  brightest  flowrers.  We  can 
but  touch  what  remains  with  a  light,  and  we  do  it  with  a  trem- 
bling hand.  For  who  that  ever  came  within  the  fascination  of 
his  society — that  ever  enjoyed  his  acquaintance  or  his  friendship, 
can  even  yet  speak,  or  write,  or  think  of  him  without  emotion  ? 
If  he  was  great  as  a  critic,  as  a  lawyer,  and  as  a  judge,  he  was 
without  a  rival  in  the  charms  of  his  conversation,  and  the  won- 
derful attractions  of  his  daily  intercourse.  Ho  was  the  best 
talker  of  his  day ;  and  no  accomplishment  is  more  enviable  or 
more  rare.  He  was  not  a  professed  saver  of  good  things — not  a 
monopolizer  of  sound — not  a  lecturer  let  loose  at  a  dinner-table 
— but  genial,  free,  and  ever  fresh,  welled  forth  his  thoughts  from 
the  fountains  of  his  mind — full  of  wit,  and  quaintness,  and  the 
most  playful  fancy,  yet  tinged  with  wisdom  and  deep  philosophy, 
such  as  left  every  man  who  heard  him  better  and  happier  than 
before.  It  signified  not  what  the  scene  or  what  the  theme.  He 
was  no  niggard  of  his  riches.  He  poured  out  the  treasures  of 
his  mind  to  all  who  sought  him,  and  with  a  temper  which  time 
only  sweetened  and  softened,  as  the  shadows  lengthened  on  his 
glorious  day,  a  large  benevolence  of  heart,  that  always  bled  for 
human  suffering,  and  beat  in  sympathy  for  all  the  cares,  and  per- 
plexities, and  harassments  of  this  bewildering  wTorld — a  store  of 
enlarged  experience  of  men  and  times,  ever  prompt  to  advise 
the  doubting  and  succour  the  distressed — unbounded  liberality 
and  unmeasured  kindness,  what  wonder  that  all  who  ever  came 
within  that  enchanted  circle, 

"  Ncscio  qua  dulcedine  capti," 

should  have  remained  subject  to  his  attraction,  and  should  have 
felt  as  if  a  great  chord  in  their  existence  had  snapped  asunder 
when  his  place  among  the  stars  of  this  world  was  left  desolate. 

He  has  gone  down  to  his  grave  laden  with  all  under  which  a 
man  would  wish  to  die — honour,  love,  obedience — troops  of 
friends— everything  which  should  accompany  the  old  age  of 
such  a  man— the  gratitude  of  a  nation  in  whose  service  his  life 
was  spent,  and  the  unfeigned  tears  of  all  who  were  ever  privi- 
leged to  come  within  the  reach  of  his  influence.  And  as  he  neared 
his  final  resting-place,  to  which  his  eye  had  been  long  cast  for- 
ward, the  light  of  divine  truth  brightened  his  soul,  and  cast  its 
mellowing  tints  on  his  sunny  and  cheerful  mind.  Peace  to  his 
asnes  I— and  may  Scotland  prove  herself  worthy  of  such  a  son,  by 
ueing  stirred  up  by  his  great  example  todeeds  of  dignity  and  virtue. 
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Art.  I. — 1.  An  Appeal  to  the  Scottish  People  on  the  Improvement 
of  their  Scholastic  and  Academical  Institutions.  By  John 
Stuart  Blackie,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Li- 
terature in  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.     1846. 

2.  A  Letter  to  the  Citizens  of  Aberdeen  on  the  Improvement  of 
their  Academical  Institutions.  By  John  Stuart  Blackie, 
&c.    1846. 

3.  A  Plea  for  the  Liberties  of  the  Scottish  Universities.  By  John 
Stuart  Blackie.    1843. 

4.  University  Reform :  tcith  a  Letter  to  Professor  Pillans.  By 
John  S.  Blackie.    1848. 

5.  Outlines  of  a  Scheme  for  the  Union  of  King's  and  Marischal 
Colleqes  into  one  University.  By  Alexander  Thomson  of 
Banchory.     1850. 

6.  Suggestions  for  making  more  easy  and  more  effective  an  Union 
of  the  University  of  Old  A  berdeen}  including  Kimjs  College^ 
and  the  University  of  Aberdeen^  including  Marischal  College* 
By  Thomas  Clark,  M.D.    1850. 

In  the  year  1582,  the  University  of  Edinburgh  was  founded 
by  a  charter  of  our  Scottish  Solomon  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  which  our 
readers  are  possibly  not  much  in  the  habit  of  contemplating, 
that  this  is  the  latest  important  institution  of  our  country  which 
has  reference  to  the  spiritual*  wants  of  the  people.  If  we  add, 
that  it  is  our  belief  that  the  provision  then  made  for  these  wants 


•  It  is  obriouB  that  the  word  tpirifval  is  here,  and  throughout  this  Article,  em- 
ployed  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  Coleridge  and  other  modern  writers. 
■    Etitor. 
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far  exceeded  that  of  which,  considering  the  increase  of  our  popu- 
lation and  our  resources,  we  can  now  boast,  we  shall  probably 
not  only  stand  in  need  of  no  apology  for  pausing  to  establish  our 
assertion,  but  may  be  called  upon  to  do  so  by  incredulous  shouts. 

Such,  however,  is  the  opinion  which  we  have  been  compelled 
to  form  ;  and  our  readers  may  rest  assured  that  it  is  the  result  of 
none  of  those  peculiar  leanings  which  in  the  present  day  seem 
to  chain  the  imaginations  of  certain  parties  to  the  middle  age. 
We  have  no  inordinate  admiration  for  the  past,  and,  we  trust,  no 
gloomy  ingratitude  for  the  many  blessings  of  the  present ;  but 
we  can  regard  it  as  no  part  of  a  wise  optimism  to  misrepresent 
the  one,  or  to  misconstrue  the  other. 

How,  then,  stood  the  educational,  the  civilizing  and  spiritualiz- 
ing institutions  of  Scotland,  in  and  about  the  year  1582 1  In  that 
year,  as  we  have  said,  the  Metropolitan  University  was  founded ; 
and  though  it  struggled  through  a  feeble  youth,  we  find  it  in  1625 

Possessed  of  a  Principal,  four  regents  of  philosophic,  a  regent  of 
umanitie,  a  hebdomadar,  and  other  officers.  All  the  more  impor- 
tant branches  included  in  what  is  now  called  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
were  then  represented  and  taught  The  other  three  Universities, 
it  is  well  known,  were  legacies  from  Roman  Catholic  times.  The 
National  Church,  in  its  Presbyterian  form,  had  already  existed 
for  twenty  years ;  and  the  wise  influence  of  Knox  had  established 
the  parochial  schools.  The  High  School  of  Edinburgh  was  the 
elder  sister  of  the  University,  and  was  completed  in  1578.  Most 
of  our  burgh-schools  arc  of  much  earlier  date.  In  the  reign  of 
David  the  First,  the  care  of  the  schools  of  Roxburgh  was  en- 
trusted to  the  monks  of  Kelso,  and  that  they  must  have  been 
of  some  importance  we  gather  from  the  fact,  that  in  1241,  the 
"  rector  of  the  schools"  was  an  established  officer.  Still  earlier, 
in  1173,  we  read  of  the  Schools  of  Perth,  Stirling,  Ayr,  St 
Andrews,  Aberdeen,  and,  a  little  later,  of  those  of  Linlithgow, 
Dundee,  Haddington,  &c.  In  a  Statute  of  James  IV.,  f  1494>) 
to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  again  to  refer,  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  grammar  schools  were  common  over  the  country, 
no  special  places  of  instruction  being  pointed  out  to  the  sons  of 
barons  and  freeholders,  who  are  there  enjoined  to  attend  them. 
All  schools  previous  to  the  Reformation,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
were  under  the  superintendence  of  the  clergy ;  and  the  wise 
regulation  seems  to  have  prevailed  of  appointing  an  individual 
monk  to  be  director  of  the  schools  of  a  whole  burgh,  or  even 
district,  thus  avoiding  the  risk  of  neglect  which  must  have  arisen 
so  long  as  the  responsibility  was  shared  by  a  whole  fraternity. 
We  have  mentioned  the  existence  of  the  office  at  Roxburgh, 
and  at  Perth  and  Stirling  we  find  it  attached  to  the  Monasteiy 
of  Dunfermline.     At  St.  Andrews  a  rector  of  the  schools  is 
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mentioned  in  1233.  At  Ayr  there  was  a  Magister  Scholarum  in 
1234,  and  in  1256  the  statutes  of  the  Church  of  Aberdeen  di- 
rected that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Chap- 
ter to  attend  to  the  regimen  of  the  schools,  and  to  see  that  the 
boys  were  taught  grammar  and  logic.  In  so  far  as  the  education 
of  the  clergy,  in  such  branches  as  then  constituted  the  learning 
of  Europe,  was  concerned,  it  is  probable  that  many  of  these  schools 
were  by  no  means  in  an  inefficient  state ;  though  it  is  possible, 
as  has  been  generally  asserted,  that  in  earlier  times  they  had 
little  influence  on  the  lay  community.  But  that  the  statute  of 
James  fell  into  instant  desuetude,  as  has  been  asserted,  seems  a 
conclusion  by  no  means  warranted  by  such  facts  as  we  possess. 
In  the  course  of  the  succeeding  half  century  the  attendance  on 
some  of  the  schools  was  so  large  as  to  astonish  us  in  modern 
times.  Andrew  Simpson,*  Vho,  from  1550  to  1560,  was  Rector 
of  the  Grammar  School  of  Perth,  had  sometimes  three  hundred 
boys  under  his  charge  at  once,  including,  we  are  told,  many  of 
the  sons  of  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry.  Of  this  fact  wo 
find  a  confirmation  in  the  circumstance  that  John  Row,  who  at 
one  time  held  the  office  of  the  Papal  Nuncio,  after  his  conversion 
to  the  Reformed  doctrines  taught  Greek  and  Hebrew  at  Perth. 
Many  children  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  boarded  in  his 
house,  where  French  was  always  spoken,  Latin  being  the  lan- 
guage of  the  school. 

Nor  were  those  who  then  conducted  these  grammar  schools 
persons  to  whom  the  absurd  and  pitiful  character  which  has 
latterly  attached  to  the  Scottish  "  dominie,"  could  possibly  have 
belonged.  At  the  very  time  at  which  Simpson  was  Rector  at 
Perth,  Dr.  Ninian  Winzet,  the  opponent  of  Knox,  and  whose 
reputation  as  a  scholar  was  such  as  latterly  to  procure  him  from 
the  Pope  the  office  of  Abbot  of  St.  James's  at  Ratisbon,  held 
the  same  situation  at  Linlithgow,  where  he  spent,  as  he  tells  us, 
the  "  maist  flurissand  part  of  his  aige."  Winzet,  it  is  true,  com- 
plains bitterly  in  one  of  his  works  that  "  so  litle  respect  hes  evir 
Dene  had  to  the  grammar  sculis,  quhairin  comonlie  the  maist 
happy  and  first  sedis  of  the  commonwelth  are  sawin."  Of  the 
high  idea  which  he  had  of  the  dignity  of  his  office,  however,  we 
gain  some  insight  from  another  passage,  where  he  tells  us,  that 
"  I  jugeit  the  teching  of  the  zouthed  in  vertue  and  science,  nixt 
efter  ye  auctoritie  with  the  ministeris  of  justice,  under  it,  and 
efter  the  angilicall  office  of  godlie  pastours,  to  obtene  the  third 
principal  place  maist  commodious  and  necessare  to  the  Kirk  of 


*  Simpson  was  the  author  of  a  Latin  Grammar  which  kept  its  place  in  the 
schools  till  the  days  of  Ruddiman. 
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God."*  Again  and  again  Winzet  recurs  to  the  time  spent  in 
bis  "  kyndly  toun,"  and  evidently  by  no  means  with  the  feeling 
that  an  indignity  had  been  inflicted  upon  him  by  the  office  which 
he  had  filled.  A  few  years  later  Thomas  Cargill,  whose  scholar- 
ship is  mentioned  with  the  highest  praise  by  the  celebrated 
Dempster,  who  had  been  one  of  his  pupils,  was  Rector  of  the 
Grammar  School  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  psedagogic  biography  could  in  all  likelihood  furnish  us  with 
a  host  of  names  even  more  worthy  of  note.  The  office  of  a 
classical  teacher,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  which 
were  sought  by  our  countrymen  abroad.  About  the  very  time 
of  which  we  write,  Florence  Wilson,  a  distinguished  scholar, 
and  the  friend,  as  it  would  seem,  of  most  of  the  highest  scholars 
of  his  time,  was  the  master  of  Carpentras  School  in  France. 

But  a  yet  higher  class  of  schools  existed  in  Scotland  previous 
to  the  Reformation — those  taught  by  the  monks  within  the  walls 
of  their  monasteries.  It  was  in  these  that  such  of  the  youth  as 
wore  intended  for  the  higher  offices  of  the  Church,  or  were  am- 
bitious of  becoming  scholars  by  profession,  were  prepared  for 
the  foreign  universities.  To  them,  also,  were  committed  the 
children  of  such  of  the  nobility  as  wished  to  procure  them  a 
more  refined  instruction  than  in  those  rude  times  was  usually 
considered  necessary  for  a  feudal  chief.  Of  this  an  instance  is 
mentioned  in  the  Cartulary  of  Kelso,  where,  in  the  year  1260, 
a  certain  noblewoman  grants  a  rent  to  the  abbot  and  monks, 
under  condition  that  they  should  board  and  educate  her  son 
"  with  the  best  boys  intrusted  to  their  care."  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  expression,  "  Schules  of  Art  and  Jure,"  which 
occurs  in  the  statute  of  which  we  have  spoken,  may  have  refer- 
ence to  these  monastic  schools,  as  well  as  to  the  College  of  St. 
Salvator's  at  St.  Andrews,  and  the  University  of  Glasgow,  the 
only  universities  which  then  existed.  Many  of  the  highest 
ecclesiastics  in  those  days  were  decorated  with  legal  titles ;  and 
a  degree  of  Doctor  decretorum,  Licenciatus  in  legibus,  or  Bae- 
calaureus  in  decretis,  was  as  great  a  recommendation  for  Church 
as  for  State  preferment ;  and  such  being  the  case,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  in  some  of  the  wealthier  monasteries  schools  ex- 
isted in  which  the  youthful  aspirants  for  these  honours  received 
such  a  measure  of  instruction  as  to  enable  them,  immediately  on 
their  arrival,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  foreign  universities. 


*  Winzet,  it  will  bo  perceived,  writes  Scotch.  His  reproach  of  Knox  for  hit 
partiality  for  the  dialect  of  the  South  is  curious.  He  attributes  it  to  his  lore  for 
innovation,  and  seems  to  regard  it  as  part  and  parcel  of  his  other  offence*  :  *  Gif 
ze,  tli row  curiositie  of  nouationis,  hes  forget  our  auld  plane  Scottis,  quhilk  sour 
mother  lerit  zou,  in  tymes  curaing  I  sail  wryte  to  you  my  mynd  in  Latin  ;  for  I 
am  nocht  acquyntit  with  zour  Southeroun." 
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At  the  period  of  the  Reformation  the  burgh-schools  passed 
into  other  hands.  Dr.  Ninian  Winzet,  and  the  class  of  men  to 
which  he  belonged,  were  justly  regarded  with  jealousy  by  the 
Reformers;  and  when  converts  became  more  numerous/these 
latter  found  little  difficulty  in  supplying  their  places  from  their 
own  ranks.  For  the  monastic  schools,  however,  no  substitutes 
arose ;  and  we  fear  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  think,  that 
the  function  which  they  performed,  in  placing  a  portion  of  our 
countrymen  at  all  events  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  Europe  in 
the  matter  of  scholarship,  is  one  which  has  never  since  been  dis- 
charged by  any  class  of  schools  in  Scotland. 

But  we  have  not  yet  completed  our  enumeration  of  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Previous  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  Universities  in  Scotland,  a  residence  abroad  was  con- 
sidered indispensable  for  all  who  aimed  at  advancing  their  fortunes 
by  other  means  than  the  sword ;  and  even  after  these  institutions 
arose,  the  custom  continued  for  at  least  a  century  in  green  obser- 
vance. At  a  much  later  period,  and  indeed  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  we  meet  with  few  eminent  Scotchmen  who 
were  not  partially  educated  on  the  Continent ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  generation  now  at  maturity  had  less  intercourse  with 
foreign  countries  in  their  youth  than  any  other  within  the  range 
of  our  authentic  history.  During  the  last  thirty  years  the  cus- 
tom has  in  some  degree  revived ;  and  it  is  productive  of  so  many 
advantages,  both  intellectual  and  social,  that  we  would  gladly 
see  it  more  generally  reinstated.  So  long  as  even  a  highly  in- 
structed man  has  not  actually  seen  political  relations,  social  life, 
civilisation,  and  refinement,  under  more  than  one  form,  how- 
ever much  he  may  have  heard  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
exist,  some  degree  of  narrowness  will  invariably  belong  to  his 
character.  By  such  a  person  the  accidental  peculiarities  of  that 
phase  which  society  exhibits  in  his  own  country,  will  be  continu- 
ally mistaken  for  the  necessary  consequences  of  a  normal  human 
development ;  and  with  Chinese  exclusiveness  he  will  become  as 
intolerant  of  a  custom  which  sins  against  his  conventional 
notions,  as  of  one  which  violates  a  universal  law.  It  is  by  no 
means  sufficient  that  the  distinction,  when  pointed  out,  should 
be  admitted;  the  practical  conduct  of  the  individual  will  be  the 
same  so  long  as  he  does  not  feel  that  whilst  the  one  is  as  uni- 
versal as  the  heaven  which  is  over  all,  the  other  may  be  set  at 
nought,  not  only  innocently,  but  frequently  with  advantage.  Now 
this  feeling,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  is  to  be  found  only  in  those 
who  have  in  their  own  person  possessed  more  than  one  nation- 
ality ;  that  is,  to  whom  the  manners  and  modes  of  thinking  of  some 
foreign  people  have  at  one  time  been  so  familiar,  that  those  of 
their  own  country  would  have  been  felt  to  be  strange.  At  first  sight 
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it  may  appear  that  that  rigidity  in  trifles,  by  which  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted that  our  countrymen  frequently  expose  themselves  to  ridi- 
cule, is  too  insignificant  a  fault  to  merit  so  costly  a  cure  as  a  foreign 
education,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  magnifying  trifles 
to  the  level  of  moral  and  religious  duties,  we  run  no  small  risk  of 
occasionally  degrading  these  latter  to  the  level  of  trifles,  or  what 
is  still  more  frequent  in  this  country,  the  half  interest  with  which 
we  regard,  and  the  half  strictness  with  which  we  perform  the 
one  extends  to  the  other,  and  a  sort  of  unmeaning  and  undiscri- 
minating  stiffness,  which  speedily  becomes  the  grave  of  every- 
thing like  generous  enthusiasm  or  fearless  sincerity,  extends  it- 
self to  our  whole  conduct.  Now  the  advantages  thus  arising 
from  foreign  residence  and  instruction,  it  was  the  object  of  our 
ancestors  to  secure  to  our  youth  by  positive  institutions  ;  and  with 
this  view  it  was  that  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  the  Scotch 
College  in  the  University  of  Paris,  were  founded,  the  first  by 
Dervorgille,  the  wife  of  the  elder  Balliol,  in  1282,  and  the  latter 
by  David,  Bishop  of  Moray,  in  1325.  Those  who  know  how 
rarely  the  advantages  we  have  hinted  at,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
more  special  ones  of  positive  scientific  instruction,  fall  to  the  lot 
of  those  innumerable  swarms  of  our  youthful  countrymen  who  at 
present  infest  every  part  of  the  Continent,  will  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  wisdom  ot  an  arrangement  by  which  provision  was 
made  for  the  superintendence  of  their  studies  immediately  on 
their  arrival.  When  a  Scotchman  in  those  days  had  completed 
his  course  at  the  burgh  or  monastic  school,  and  betook  himself 
to  Paris,  he  immediately  passed  into  the  hands  of  those  who  not 
only  were  in  a  condition  to  give  him  every  information  and  as- 
sistance, with  reference  to  the  course  of  study  there  pursued, 
but  who  from  being  his  own  countrymen,  and  consequently  ac- 
quainted with  the  course  of  his  previous  training,  could  with  con- 
fidence direct  his  future  progress. 

Now-a-days  the  condition  of  such  a  youth  is  very  different ; 
and  we  know  few  things  more  bewildering  than  the  embarras  des 
riches8€8  into  which  a  newly  arrived  student  at  a  foreign  univer- 
sity is  plunged.  Lecturers  on  every  possible  subject,  many  of 
them  probably  of  European  celebrity,  offer  him  the  benefit  of 
their  instructions ;  but  in  what  order  he  ought  to  bear  them, 
whether  their  usefulness  to  him  is  likely  to  be  at  all  in  propor- 
tion to  their  fame,  and  to  what  extent  his  previous  acquaintance 
with  any  particular  subject  may  qualify  him  for  following  the 
lectures  of  particular  professors,  are  all  of  them  questions  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  him,  which  he  cannot  solve  himself,  and 
which  no  one  else  can  even  assist  him  in  solving.  He  has  no 
examination  to  pass,  the  comitas  gentium  regarding  the  simple 
production  of  his  passport  as  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  his  fitness, 
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so  that  the  whole  of  the  feast  is  presented  to  him  at  once,  and  he 
is  left  to  find  out  the  order  of  the  courses,  which  still  he  cannot 
neglect  with  impunity. 

But  it  was  not  in  Paris  only  that  this  advantage  was  offered 
to  our  countrymen.  Though  it  was  there  alone  that  a  college  in 
actual  connexion  with  Scotland  existed,  there  was  scarcely  a 
university  on  the  Continent  where  Scotchmen  did  not  hold  pro- 
fessors' chairs  during  the  sixteenth  century.  In  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  Dr.  Irving's  most  interesting  volume,  (Lives  of  Scot- 
tish Writers,)  we  have  ourselves  hit  upon  no  less  than  thirty- 
three  names  of  countrymen  of  our  own,  who  during  this  time 
were  professors  in  the  universities  of  France,  Italy,  and  Holland. 

There  is  scarcely  a  page  in  the  history  of  our  country  which 
an  intelligent  Scotchman  may  read  with  juster  pride  than  that 
which  tells  the  story  of  this  hand  of  literary  adventurers.  They 
probably  corresponded  in  their  day  to  that  large  class  of  persons 
who  now  hold  the  public  appointments  of  the  country  in  the 
colonies,  whereof  it  is  alleged  that  Scotchmen  have  at  least  their 
share.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  positions  which  they 
occupied  were  at  once  more  dignified  in  themselves,  and  were 
won  by  means  far  more  manly  than  those  by  which  colonial  ap- 
pointments are  usually  obtained.  For  an  inhabitant  of  this  small, 
poor,  northerly,  and,  as  it  is  thought  to  have  been,  ignorant  land, 
to  become,  not  a  pupil,  but  a  teacher,  in  the  highest  learned  in- 
stitutions in  the  most  learned  countries  of  Europe,  was  something 
of  which  both  he  and  his  fellow-countrymen  had  more  reason  to 
be  proud,  than  of  his  being  sent  by  a  colonial  secretary  to  mea- 
sure out  by  a  mongrel  code  a  scanty  justice  to  squalid  savages. 
If  we  can  imagine  a  meeting  between  a  professor  of  pandects  of 
Bologna,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  a  chief-justice  of  New 
Zealand  of  the  present  day,  we  can  have  little  hesitation,  if  there 
were  to  be  Hochnasigkeit  on  either  side,  in  determining  which 
would  be  entitled  to  look  over  his  nose  at  the  other.  The  one, 
in  the  open  arena  of  Europe,  bad  gained  by  his  personal  quali- 
ties alone,  a  position  of  which  few  European  men  of  that  day 
were  not  ambitious;  the  other  holds,  by  pure  favour,  a  place  which 
no  civilized  man  would  take,  if  it  were  not  for  the  pecuniary 
emoluments  which  attach  to  it.  The  pride  of  the  one  man  was 
in  the  strength  of  his  brains,  that  of  the  other  is  in  the  fulness 
of  his  pockets  ; — may  we  not  add  that  the  grounds  of  their  respec- 
tive  gratulations  are  but  too  truly  the  indices  of  the  conditions  of 
society  to  which  they  respectively  appertain  t 

Previous  to  the  wars  which  followed  on  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der III.,  the  relation  of  this  country  with  England  was  of  a  much 
more  intimate  kind  than  during  any  period  succeeding,  down  to 
the  final  union  of  the  crowns.   The  kings  of  Scotland  held  lands 
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in  England,  with  reference  to  the  feudal  homage  for  which  the 
fatal  mystification  afterwards  arose.  The  same  was  the  case  with 
the  principal  nobility,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  small  amount  of  patriotism  which  they  exhibited  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  In  these  early  days  it  was  the  custom  for 
the  Scottish  clergy  to  complete  their  education  at  Oxford.  Mi- 
chael Scott,  Sacrobosco,  Duns,  Suisset,  <fca,  are  all  of  them  re- 
presented as  having  studied  at  Oxford.  We  have  mentioned 
the  foundation  of  Balliol  College  towards  the  end  of  this  period. 
We  do  not  know  to  what  extent  it  was  frequented  by  Scotch- 
men during  the  war,  but  it  is  probable  that  churchmen,  whose  com- 
mon tie  to  Home  must  have  acted  as  a  bond  of  union  even  amidst 
national  dissensions,  still  resorted  thither.  At  Cambridge  there 
was  no  similar  institution,  but  nevertheless  it  was  sought  by  our 
countrymen.  In  1270.  we  are  told  the  students  there  were 
divided  into  nations ;  and  five  English,  three  Scotch,  three  Irish, 
and  two  Welsh  collegians,  were  invested  with  a  kind  of  rectorial 
power,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order  among  their  coun- 
trymen. If  the  number  of  Collegians  was  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  students  from  their  respective  countries,  the  attend- 
ance from  Scotland  must,  for  the  size  of  the  country,  have  been 
very  large :  but  such  can  scarcely  have  been  the  case.  It  is 
true,  that  during  the  whole  course  of  our  history  we  occasion- 
ally meet  with  persons  who  studied  at  Cambridge.  John  Mair, 
the  celebrated  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  the  author  of  six 
books,  *•  De  Gestis  Scotorum,"  is  said  to  have  studied  there,  as 
well  as  at  Oxford  and  Paris.  And  the  same,  at  a  much  later 
period,  was  the  case  with  the  strange  and  romantic  Dempster, 
who,  after  having  held  Chairs  in  no  less  than  eight  Universities, 
terminated  his  career  as  Professor  of  Humanity  at  Bologna. 
Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  charge  our  country- 
men with  incurable  inaptitude  for  exact  scholarship,  that  Dr. 
Thomas  Young,  who  was  Master  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
and  the  private  tutor  of  Milton,  was  a  Scotchman.  Many  other 
names  might,  no  doubt,  be  mentioned,  but  we  meet  with  no  data 
to  warrant  us  in  the  conclusion  that  Cambridge  ever  was  a  very 
frequent  resort  of  our  countrymen. 

Such,  then,  is  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  educational  institutions 
of  Scotland,  and  of  the  results  which  they  produced,  at  and 
previous  to  the  year  in  which  our  Metropolitan  University  was 
founded.  The  subject  is  so  interesting,  it  is  fraught  with  so 
many  pleasing  and  proud  recollections,  that  we  could  willingly 
have  dwelt  upon  it  more  in  detail.  But  our  business  is  not  with 
the  past.  A\  e  have  conceived  it  our  duty  to  present  to  oar 
readers  the  more  youthful  lineaments  of  our  intellectual  life,  as 
thoto  were  exhibited  three  hundred  years  ago,  but  we  have  been 
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prompted  to  the  task  by  no  desire  either  to  disgust  them  with 
the  present,  or  to  discourage  them  for  the  future.  Our  object 
has  been  simply  to  prompt  the  question, — if  such  institutions 
were  established,  and  such  men  were  produced  in  the  very  dawn 
of  our  material  prosperity  and  our  intellectual  life,  what,  with  a 
good  and  resolute  will,  might  not  now  be  effected  !  The  resources 
of  our  country  have  enormously  increased.  Within  the  last  half 
century  our  population  has  almost  doubled ;  and  though  we  have 
no  data  on  which  to  form  an  accurate  estimate,  we  may  safely 
assume  that  it  has  quadrupled  since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Our  wealth  has  increased  even  more  astonishingly. 
In  Crom well's  time  we  are  told  the  whole  shipping  of  Scotland 
consisted  of  93  vessels,  carrying  2724  tons,  and  18  barks.  On 
the  31st  December  1845,  there  were  belonging  to  Scottish  ports 
3620  vessels,  carrying  494,258  tons,  the  number  of  vessels  thus 
greatly  exceeding  that  of  the  tons  which  they  carried  at  the 
former  period.  But  if  our  readers  are  sceptical  as  to  Cromwell's 
estimate,  or  disposed  to  regard  the  poverty  of  that  time  as  an  acci- 
dental result  of  the  troubles,  we  may  refer  them  to  the  returns 
in  the  circular  letters  which  were  issued  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Customs  in  January  1702.  From  these  it  appears  that  there  then 
belonged  to  all  the  ports  of  England  and  Wales  3281  vessels, 
being  339  under  the  number  belonging  to  Scotland  alone  in  1845, 
as  stated  above.  If  the  Scotland  of  1845  thus  exceeds  the  Eng- 
land and  Wales  of  1702,  we  may  imagine  how  she  would  con- 
trast with  her  former  self  in  the  sixteenth  century.  We  have 
adopted  the  shipping  as  an  index  of  the  extent  at  once  of  our  im- 
ports and  exports,  and  consequently  also  of  our  manufacturing 
industry.  We  might  easily  multiply  facts  from  other  quarters  to 
the  same  purpose.  When  the  Bank  of  Scotland  was  established 
in  1695  the  nominal  stock  was  £100,000,  but  £30,000  was  found 
to  be  a  capital  quite  sufficient  for  transacting  the  banking  business 
of  Scotland  at  that  epoch.  In  the  following  year  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  directors  to  plant  branches  at  Dundee,  Aberdeen, 
Glasgow,  and  Montrose,  but  it  was  found  that  the  profits  of  these 
subordinate  banks  were  unequal  to  the  charges,  and  the  establish- 
ments were  recalled.  If  we  add  to  this,  that  then,  at  the  period 
of  the  Union,  the  whole  circulating  coin  of  Scotland  did  not  ex- 
ceed £900,000,  we  shall  scarcely  be  called  upon  for  farther  proof 
of  the  poverty  of  our  country  even  at  a  much  later  period  than 
that  with  which  we  are  here  concerned. 

Our  revenue  then,  our  circulating  medium,  our  means  of  inter- 
nal communication,  the  physical  comfort  of  the  middle  and  even  of 
the  industrious  portion  of  the  lower  classes,  in  short,  all  the  appli- 
ances and  means  of  outward  wellbeing  have  multiplied  apace.  We 
have  shared  in  the  colonial  wealth  of  the  richest  empire  in  the 
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world,  and  channels  have  been  opened  up  to  the  enterprise  of  oar 
countrymen,  through  which  they  have  not  failed  to  secure  both 
importance  and  wealth.    If  we  say,  in  round  numbers,  that  Scot- 
land is  now  four  times  as  populous,  and  ten  times  as  wealthy,  ai 
she  was  in  the  sixteenth  century,  we  shall  probably  run  no  great 
risk  of  contradiction  at  the  hands  of  our  arithmetical  friends.   But 
after  the  sketch  with  which  we  have  prefaced  this  Article,  will  any 
unprejudiced  person  maintain  that  a  corresponding  increase  has 
taken  place  in  our  provision  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  our  people  1 
Our  riches  have  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  even  our  popu- 
lation, and,  consequently,  the  provision  for  the  instruction  of  our 
people  ought  to  have  done  more  than  simply  keep  pace  with  their 
numbers.     The  middle  class  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  but 
beginning  to  emerge  from  the  fetters  in  which  feudality  had  bound 
it ;  now  it  is  the  most  influential  and  by  far  the  wealthiest  in  the 
country  ;  it  is  the  class  to  which  a  learned  education  is  most  pos- 
sible, for  which  it  is  most  desirable, — and  still  it  is  precisely  for 
the  better  education  of  this  class  that  no  effort  has  been  made. 
Insensibility  to  the  importance  of  what  is  called  "disseminating" 
knowledge  among  the  people  cannot  be  reckoned  among  the 
faults  of  our  time,  and  truly  considering  the  social  and  political 
position  at  which  we  have  arrived,  it  would  be  proof  of  a  blind- 
ness more  than  mortal  if  such  were  the  case.   In  a  land  where  it  has 
been  settled  once  for  all  that  the  "  many"  must  govern  somehow, 
and  where  some  degree  of  intelligence  is  still  recognised  as  in- 
dispensable  to  well-governing,   it  would  argue  nothing  short 
of  a  recklessness  of  the  common  safety,  if  the  necessity  of  de- 
veloping this  intelligence  were  not  recognised.    The  educational 
question,  in  this  sense,  so  far  as  the  principle  is  concerned,  now 
no  longer  requires  any  delicate  attentions  at  the  hands  of  its 
friends.     It  has  ceased  to  possess  the  characteristics  of  a  ques- 
tion ;  and  in  the  more  formidable  attitude  of  a  sturdy  fact,  it 
strides  forth  before  the  eyes  of  all  men,  claiming  and  exacting 
the  consideration  which  is  its  due.     But  because  an  object  is  so 
prominent  as  to  force  itself  upon  the  sight,  it  does  not  immedi- 
ately follow  that  every  part  of  it  is  seen.     The  garish  light  of 
immediate  self-interest  may  so  shine  upon  one  portion  of  it,  as  to 
cast  the  remainder  into  deeper  shadow  than  before.     Whilst  we 
readily  admit,  that  till  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  is  com- 
municated to  every  class,  we  can  scarcely  lie  down  in  safety 
under  institutions  so  popular  as  ours  now  are,  we  may  fail  to  see 
that  without  a  far  greater  amount  of  knowledge  than  this  in  the 
community  somewhere,  that  amount  of  it  would  not  even  afford 
us  the  security  we  desiderate.     In  our  zeal  to  bring  all  classes 
up  to  a  certain  standard,  we  forget  that  but  for  the  existence  of 
a  far  higher  standard  on  the  part  of  the  few,  the  many  could  not 
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hare  attained  to  their  present  position,  that  they  could  never  go 
beyond  it,  and  that  even  in  the  mean  time  their  hold  on  it  would 
be  insecure.  Universal  popular  education,  whenever  it  shall 
arrive,  like  our  laws,  our  liberties,  and  all  the  other  institutions 
of  our  social  state,  will  be  a  result  of  our  general  civilisation,  and 
this  civilisation  we  must  regard  as  a  gift  of  the  few,  rather  than 
a  conquest  of  the  many.  By  no  half  intelligent  army,  however 
numerous,  has  one  fact  which  has  advanced  it,  one  law  which  has 
regulated  it,  one  institution  which  has  secured  it,  been  won.  In 
the  office  of  the  pilot,  there  is  speedily  a  limit  to  the  division  of 
labour ;  and  ten  men  half  acquainted  with  its  duties  will  be  a 
sorry  substitute  for  one  who  knows  them  thoroughly.  If  we  had 
had  no  pilots  specially  qualified,  our  voyage  hitherto  could  not 
have  been  accomplished.  It  is  to  the  influence  of  the  higher 
educational  institutions  of  our  country,  that  the  very  existence 
of  the  lower  ones  must  be  traced  ;  it  is  to  the  knowledge  which 
they  have  rained  down  from  above,  that  the  wide  field  of  popular 
instruction  is  indebted  for  its  present  verdure.  If  John  Knox 
had  received  no  higher  instruction  than  that  of  his  own  parish 
schools,  the  schools  themselves  would  never  have  existed. 

But  though  the  prevailing  tendency  of  our  time  has  unques- 
tionably been  favourable  to  the  lower  rather  than  the  higher  in- 
struction, our  countrymen  have  not  all  been  equally  blind  to  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  the  latter;  and  foremost  amongst  those 
who  have  recognised  the  deficiency  of  the  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions of  Scotland  stands  Professor  Blackie.  For  half  a  dozen 
years  or  more,  in  pamphlets  and  newspapers,  by  speech  and  by 
pen,  he  has  advocated  the  cause  of  L  Diversity  reform,  he  has 
perseveringly  struggled  against  the  apathy  of  the  public,  he  has 
wittily  and  mercilessly  exposed  the  degraded  position  at  which 
learning  has  arrived ;  and  if  nothing  is  done  towards  its  ameliora- 
tion, he  will  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  he  has 
deprived  his  antagonists  of  the  apology  of  ignorance.  To  slum- 
ber on  longer  in  the  belief  that  Scotchmen  of  the  present  day 
are  a  learned  as  well  as  an  intelligent  people,  will  scarcely  be 
possible  for  those  who  have  encountered  any  one  of  his  numer- 
ous publications. 

Possessing  an  unusual  degree  of  freshness  and  energy,  both  of 
stvle  and  sentiment,  these  writings  exhibit  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  whole  educational  system,  as  it  is  and  as  it  should  be, 
with  a  clearness  and  comprehensiveness  of  view  such  as  we  have 
long  sought  for  in  vain  among  the  innumerable  writers  on  this 
subject*  Though  so  much  has  been  said  and  written  upon  Na- 
tional Education,  both  in  this  country  and  England,  that  the 
Terr  name  has  become  odious,  yet  it  is  truly  astonishing  how 
little  progress  has  been  made  towards  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
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tion ;  and  we  do  not  think  it  saying  too  much,  if  we  venture 
to  affirm,  that  the  productions  now  Before  us  are  the  only  ones 
we  have  met  with  in  which  there  is  any  evidence  of  the  clearness 
and  certainty  which  belongs  to  the  possession  of  a  principle,  and 
which  consequently  exhibit  any  definite  insight  into  the  chief 
causes  of  the  acknowledged  deficiencies  of  our  learned  institu- 
tions, or  at  all  point  out  the  means  by  which  we  may  reasonably 
hope  that  a  state  of  things  so  scandalous  may  be  reformed.  It  u 
indeed  inconceivable  how,  after  this  clear  and  forcible  statement 
of  the  evils  and  abuses  of  the  present  university  system,  so  little 
should  have  been  done  towards  their  removal.  In  the  long 
period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  discreditable  state  of  scholar- 
ship in  the  Humanity  classes  was  brought  to  light  by  the  Uni- 
versity Commissioners,  we  cannot  but  recognise  a  supinenav 
and  indifference  to  spiritual  interests  such  as  we  could  have  ex- 
pected in  any  people  rather  than  in  one  which  prides  itself,  and 
till  recently  with  so  much  justice,  on  being  one  of  the  most  Pro- 
testant and  intelligent  in  Europe.  If  we  feel  our  honour  so 
strongly  bound  up  with  our  flag,  so  intimately  associated  with  those 
institutions  which  represent  the  avSpeia,  the  manhood  of  the 
British  people,  it  is  surely  not  unreasonable  that  we  should  fed 
at  least  an  eaual  interest  in  the  position  maintained  by  those 
seminaries  of  learning  which  more  especially  represent  that  far 
higher  principle,  the  no'ij<rw,  the  intelligence  of  the  country. 

From  the  position  which  he  holds  as  a  university  teacher, 
Professor  Blackie  is  enabled  to  sneak  from  personal  observation 
of  the  "  puerility  and  contemptible  mediocrity"  which  character- 
izes our  whole  university  system ;  and  possessing,  as  he  does,  the 
double  character  of  a  witness  and  of  an  advocate,  he  has  been 
enabled  to  press  into  the  service  several  of  his  brother  Professors, 
who,  notwithstanding  their  desire  to  be  thought  liberal,  exhibit 
an  amusing  unwillingness  to  expose  deficiencies  of  which,  if  not 
the  authors,  they  have  been  at  least  the  abettors  for  the  last  half 
century.  Punch,  it'wc  forget  not,  made  merry  over  the  woes  of 
a  London  stockbroker^!  I  been  pressed  into  the  service  of 
the  Baden  trisiirrectj|^l  «|«w  follow  was  seen  marching 
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were  afterwards  added.  Now,  the  wish  of  Professor  Blackie, 
and  of  those  who  think  with  him,  is  less  to  innovate  than  to  re- 
store the  original  design  of  these  respective  institutions — the 
Pedagogy,  we  mean,  and  the  University.  His  first  proposal  is 
to  establish  an  entrance  examination,  and  his  requirements  surely 
are  moderate  enough : — 

"  My  demands  are  not  high ;  they  are  altogether  suited  to  the 
materials  I  have  to  deal  with.  I  propose,  therefore,  that  in  future,  or 
from  and  after  the  commencement  of  any  future  session  to  be  fixed, 
no  person  shall  receive  a  matriculation  ticket  as  a  student  in  any 
Scotch  University  for  the  first  year  who  shall  not  be  able, 

"  1 .  To  read  ad  aperturam  any  passage  of  Livy  not  containing  any 
peculiar  difficulty ;  not  with  perfect  accuracy,  of  course,  but  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  show  a  fair  average  ability  of  using  the  Latin  lan- 
guage as  a  means  of  unlocking  the  treasures  of  ancient  literature. 

"  2.  To  translate  a  passage  of  common  narrative  English  into  Latin, 
without  making  any  gross  blunder  in  the  flection  of  words,  or  the  struc- 
ture of  sentences. 

"  3.  To  translate,  ad  aperturam^  one  or  other  of  the  four  gospels  in 
Greek,  and  to  answer  questions  on  the  grammar  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. 

"  4.  To  show  a  knowledge  of  the  most  general  outlines  of  Greek 
and  Roman  history  and  geography. 

"  5.  To  show  a  knowledge  of  the  common  principles  of  Latin  pro- 
sody and  versification. 

"  Further,  I  propose, 

"  That  whatsoever  student  shall  profess  himself  able  to  read,  with- 
out any  gross  blunder,  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  and  the  four  gos- 
pels, ad  aperturam,  and  any  of  the  higher  Latin  classics,  shall  be 
permitted  to  enter  directly  into  the  classes  of  the  second  year,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  going  through  the  junior  classes." 

Whether  any  such  examination  existed  in  former  times,  when 
the  student  quitted  the  PaBdagogy  for  the  University,  we  cannot 
tell ;  but  the  object  which  it  aims  at  seems  in  some  manner  to 
have  been  attained,  and,  for  our  own  part,  we  can  see  no  other 
means  by  which  its  attainment  is  possible  now.  If  there  is  novelty, 
then,  it  is  in  the  means,  not  in  the  end ;  and  our  friends,  who  are 
alarmed  at  the  former  as  savouring  of  German  innovation,  may 
console  themselves  with  the  reflection  that  the  latter  was  not 
new  to  Scotchmen  three  hundred  years  ago. 

But  there  is  another  proposal  of  Professor  Blackie  which,  in  this 
respect,  stands  on  a  similar  footing.  He  proposes  to  add  to  the 
Chairs  of  Greek,  Latin,  Mathematics,  and  Natural  Philosophy, 
"  an  assistant  professor,  or  (if  the  name  appears  too  sovereign  to  be 
shared)  an  authorized  tutor,  whose  business  it  should  be  to  keep  an 
exact  eye  on  every  student,  to  examine  his  exercises  regularly,  and 
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report  to  the  Professor,"  Ac.  Now,  we  find  that  when  one  of  these 
very  colleges  of  which  Professor  Blackie  is  here  sneaking,  (King's 
College,  Aberdeen,)  was  founded  by  Bishop  Elphinston  in  1494, 
provision  was  made  for  "  ten  bachelors,  who,  while  they  prose- 
cuted their  own  studies,  were  to  assist  in  directing  those  of  the 
younger  collegians." 

From  one  portion  of  this  scheme  of  the  learned  Professor,  we 
roust,  however,  altogether  dissent.  He  says, — "  I  would  enact 
that  no  such  tutorship  should  be  held  for  more  than  three 
years  successively,  and  that  re-election  should  in  no  case  be 
permitted."  The  reasons  of  our  dissent  will  more  fully  appear 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  functions  of  the  University  in  its 
wider  sense ;  but  even  here  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
oar  conviction  of  the  desirableness,  in  all  such  arrangements,  of 
holding  out  from  the  very  first  a  "  future  "  to  those  who  may  be 
willing  to  adopt  learning  as  a  profession.  The  formation  of  a 
learned  class,  "  a  clerisy,"  or  by  whatever  name  they  may  be 
called,  ought  at  all  times  to  be  Kept  in  view  as  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  our  learned  institutions  ;  and  we  fear  this  end  would 
not  be  promoted  by  severing  the  connexion  between  this  class  of 
academic  teachers  and  the  University,  and  turning  them  loose 
on  the  world  after  so  short  a  period  as  three  years. 

We  cordially  sympathize  with  the  general  scope  of  Professor 
Blackie's  views,  and  we  admire  his  generous  and  manly  advocacy 
of  the  cause  of  the  higher  instruction,  but  we  cannot  think  that 
the  importance  of  the  class  of  which  we  have  just  spoken  has 
always  been  sufficiently  present  to  his  mind,  and  there  are,  con- 
sequently, others  of  his  proposals  in  which,  for  this  reason,  we 
cannot  concur.  "  If  five  Universities  are  too  many,"  he  says, 
u  cut  off  one  or  two  of  them."  Now  learning,  like  every  other 
commodity,  requires  a  market,  and  if  you  reduce  the  number  of 
Universities,  and,  consequently,  of  professorships,  you  immedi- 
ately lessen  the  inducements  to  its  cultivation.  It  is  not  enough 
that  you  improve  the  endowment  of  the  few  positions  which  re- 
main ;  so  long  as  the  chances  of  preferment  are  so  few,  no  body 
of  men  will  stake  their  fortunes  in  such  a  profession.  If  learn- 
ing is  to  be  promoted  in  the  country  at  all,  it  must  be  by  multi- 
plying, as  much  as  by  rendering  more  remunerative  the  positions 
of  men  of  letters.  Of  his  scheme  for  uniting  the  two  Colleges 
of  Aberdeen,  now  we  believe  not  unlikely  to  be  realized,  we  scarcely 
know  what  opinion  to  express.  That  it  is  the  best  thing  that  can 
immediately  be  done  we  believe,  and  that  one  good  and  efficient 
College  is  greatly  preferable  to  two  bad  and  inefficient  ones,  we 
agree ;  but  holding  the  opinions  which  we  do,  we  cannot  avoid 
feeling  some  regret  at  seeing  one  learned  institution  plucked  up 
by  the  roots  in  order  that  another  may  be  fertilized  by  its  decom- 
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position.  Their  present  condition  of  two  rival  lecture-bazaars, 
on  the  smallest  and  most  contemptible  scale,  stuck  up  in  front 
of  each  other  in  a  town  at  no  time  sufficient  for  the  sup- 
port of  more  than  one  lecturing  establishment,  is,  no  doubt,  such 
as  to  stir  in  all  sensible  men  the  spirit  of  destructiveness ;  still, 
had  both  been  left,  we  should  not  have  despaired  of  each  be- 
coming the  germ  of  something  better  than  either.  We  confi- 
dently look  forward  to  a  great  reaction  in  favour  of  the  higher 
learned  institutions  of  the  country  during  the  next  half  century, 
and  we  are  far  from  sure  that  Professor  Blackie  and  his  Northern 
coadjutors  have  done  wisely  in  not  waiting  for  the  tide  which 
even  now,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  beginning  to  flow.* 

Professor  Blackie  is  not  deterred  from  telling  a  salutary  truth 
by  the  feeling  that  it  may  not  be  peculiarly  palatable  to  some  of 
his  readers,  and  as  the  same  peculiarity,  we  trust,  belongs  to  our- 
selves, we  shall  make  bold  to  quote  the  following  description  of 
the  present  condition  of  theological  learning  and  the  learning 
of  theologians  in  Scotland  : — 

"  Of  the  low  grade  and  beggarly  equipment  of  our  Divinity  Halls 
in  Scotland  it  will  suffice  here  to  speak  very  shortly.  In  a  single 
sentence  we  may  speak  it  out,  that  the  whole  manner  of  conducting 
our  theological  studies  has  been  most  discreditable  to  the  Church,  and, 
to  a  professedly  religious  country  like  Scotland,  in  the  highest  degree 
disgraceful.  In  the  first  place,  the  professorships  of  theology,  which, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  otium  cum  dignitate  of  bishoprics,  ought  to  have 
been  magnificently  endowed,  are,  in  many  cases,  the  most  shabbily 
furnished  chairs  in  the  University.  In  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen, 
for  instance,  we  read  that  the  salary  of  the  Primarius  Professor  of 
Divinity  amounts  to  the  princely  sum  of  £119,  while  that  of  his 
brother,  the  Professor  of  Hebrew — which,  for  convenience  sake,  we 
shall  include  in  the  theological  faculty — amounts  to  the  still  more 
characteristic  mite  of  £67,  4s.  In  the  next  place,  the  chair  of  Bibli- 
cal Criticism  is  altogether  a  novelty  in  Scotland,  and  in  some  of  our 
Universities  does  not  yet  exist  at  all.  This  fact  speaks  volumes.  The 
same  must  be  said  of  Church  History.  In  the  third  place,  the  attend- 
ance on  the  Divinity  Hall  is  stinted  to  such  a  degree  of  meagreness 
as  to  render  anything  like  hard  consecutive  study  impossible.  Three 
months  in  the  year  is  the  full  amount  of  the  theological  session  in  two 
at  least  of  our  five  Universities.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  examina- 
tion and  admission  of  those  who  have  passed  through  this  very  ineffi- 
cient course  of  study  is  committed  to  a  body  the  most  ill  qualified  in 
the  world  for  the  satisfactory  performance  of  so  onerous  a  duty — we 


*  For  the  details  of  the  proposed  union,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  "  Scheme  " 
of  Mr.  Thomson  of  Banchory,  which  contains  much  sound  practical  sense,  though 
liable  to  some  of  the  objections  which  we  have  already  made  to  the  proposal  of 
Professor  Blackie, 
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mean  the  local  church  courts,  the  presbyteries.  These  courts,  com- 
posed as  they  are  of  men  who  never  had  much  learning  in  their  most 
learned  days — that  is,  when  they  were  crammed  for  the  degree  of 
A.M. — and  who  in  their  later  stage  have  deserted  the  halls  of  the 
library  for  the  fields  of  the  glebe  or  the  noisy  arena  of  the  synod  and 
the  assembly — men  among  whom  a  fluent  quoter  of  a  few  stale  odes 
of  Horace,  and  who  is  not  startled  at  an  easy  paragraph  of  Xenophon, 
is  already  a  miracle  of  scholarship  ;  courts  so  composed  are  not  likely 
to  make  hard  conditions  with  the  race  of  ragged  recruits  that  are  an- 
nually sent  up  to  them  from  our  sorry  humanity  classes,  and  more 
sorry  divinity  halls.  Are  the  churches,  therefore,  in  earnest  about 
elevating  the  standard  of  scholarship  in  the  clergy — are  they  eager  to 
testify  to  the  Universities  their  willingness  to  co-operate  with  them  in 
the  many  measures  of  academical  reform  that  the  present  moment 
requires — are  they  awake  to  the  signs  of  the  times  and  to  the  nature 
of  their  own  position — let  them,  we  repeat,  make  an  exhibition  of 
academical  zeal,  not  by  attempting  to  lord  it  over  the  professors,  and 
grasping  at  a  monopoly  of  University  offices  for  their  own  minions, 
but  by  raising  the  level  and  improving  the  machinery  of  scholarship 
within  the  domain  that  properly  belongs  to  themselves.  Instead  of 
leaving  so  serious  a  matter  to  such  loose  bodies  as  presbyteries,  let 
examination  boards,  composed  of  marked  and  known  men,  be  ap- 
pointed " — we  would  add,  and  paid — "  at  various  places  in  Scotland, 
especially  in  the  University  towns,  where  there  can  be  no  lack  of  well 
qualified  examinators,  and  let  these  seriously  try  the  qualifications  of 
the  intended  churchman,  each  in  his  several  department.  Let  the 
friends  and  patrons  of  the  Establishment  also,  instead  of  looking  idly 
to  the  Government,  take  a  leaf  from  the  Free  Church  policy,  and 
endow  the  theological  chairs  in  such  a  fashion  as  that  those  few  in 
an  unlearned  church  who  have  the  wish  may  not  be  deprived  of  the 
means  to  study." 

Of  the  unfitness  of  Presbyteries  to  discharge  the  duties  of  ex- 
aminers we  fear  there  is  little  room  for  doubt,  and  we  can  see  no 
simpler  method  of  having  the  business  satisfactorily  attended  to 
than  that  here  proposed.  The  opinion  which  Professor  Blackie  has 
ruthlessly  printed,  of  the  general  want  of  everything  like  solid  or 
extensive  learning  among  the  Scottish  clergy,  is  one  which,  we  have 
reason  to  think,  is  more  extensively  entertained  than  expressed ; 
and  upon  the  clergy  we  call,  foremost  of  all  our  countrymen,  to 
wipe  away  a  reproach  to  which,  more  or  less,  we  are  all  obnoxious.. 
Let  them  remember  that  an  efficient  discharge  of  their  duties 
as  clergymen,  is  by  no  means  independent  of  their  holding  a  place 
in  the  learned  class  (the  clerisy)  of  the  country,  and  that  so  soon 
as  their  position  in  this  respect  is  shaken,  their  whole  influence 
is  apt  to  rest  on  no  firmer  basis  than  the  traditionary  reverence 
which  belongs  to  their  order. 

As  regards  reform  in  the  higher  branches  of  education,  much 
of  the  difficulty  which  has  been  experienced  in  arriving  at  any 
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practical  result  arises,  we  are  convinced,  from  the  otter  want  of 
organization  in  the  instruction  of  the  country  generally.  The 
grand  and  lofty  principle  of  ancient  sages  and  statesmen,  that 
the  education  of  the  youth  is  the  basis  of  all  the  nobler  func- 
tions and  influences  of  the  State,  is  in  no  civilized  nation  more 
disregarded  than  in  our  own.  That  which  should  be  looked 
upon  as  the  first  and  highest  of  national  duties,  i3  abandoned  to 
accident  or  individual  caprice ;  and  the  small  public  provision 
which  exists  for  this  purpose  has  come  down  to  ns  from  times 
in  which,  with  all  their  rudeness,  greater  men,  and  more  far- 
sighted  measures,  would  seem  to  have  prevailed.  Of  the  different 
parts  of  the  educational  system,  some  are  entirely,  others  partially, 
wanting ;  and  between  all  there  is  a  deficiency  in  that  mutual 
correspondence  which  would  enable  them  to  act  in  unison  for 
one  common  end.  That  the  whole  subject  is  with  us  still  in  its 
infancy  appears  yet  more  evident  from  the  confused  and  mis- 
taken notions  which  exist  respecting  the  essential  duties  of  the 
Universities  as  compared  with  those  of  the  higher  schools.  The 
general  want  of  clear  and  definite  conceptions  on  this  point — no- 
where more  painfully  manifest  than  in  the  recent  changes  made 
in  the  Examination  Statutes  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford — is  no 
doubt  the  reason  why  the  more  cautious  and  discreet  of  the  Jour- 
nals and  lie  views,  those  which  aim  at  maintaining  a  character 
for  wise  Conservatism,  have  hitherto  abstained  from  taking  part 
in  the  controversy.  On  this  particular  topic  we  could  have 
wished  that  Professor  Blackie  had  been  a  little  mere  explicit; 
from  the  general  tenor  of  his  remarks,  however,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  his  opinions  substantially  agree  with  our  own. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  peculiarities  in  the  University,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  lower  grades  of  the  educational  system,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  these  institutions  exist  mainly  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  higher  classes,  of  those  who  compose,  in  the  literal  sense 
of  the  word,  the  aristocracy  of  the  community.  While  a  thousand 
other  influences  and  agencies  are  perpetually  active  in  diffusing  the 
existing  stock  of  knowledge,  in  raising  the  average  intelligence, 
and  thus  effacing  existing  distinctions,  their  duty  consists  in 
maintaining  undiminished  the  relative  distance  between  the  higher 
and  lower  ranks,  by  means  of  a  perpetual  advance  of  the  farmer. 
Conservative  in  progress,  their  position  is  in  the  van  of  the  whole 
system,  and  in  them  every  thought,  every  aim  should  be,  as  our 
German  friends  would  s&y,vorwdrt8,aufwdrts — onwards, upwards. 
This,  however,  is  only  the  most  general  tendency  and  result  of 
the  University.  Its  peculiar  province  consists  in  educating  tie 
professions — in  preserving  their  liberal  and  scientific  character- 
in  preventing  tliem  from  being  degraded  into  systems  of  lifele* 
formulas,  (todter  Formelkram,)  or  mechanical  trades,  by 
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taining  their  union  with  that  higher  philosophy  which  is  the  light 
and  life  of  them  all.  While  the  previous  education  which  a  youth 
receives  at  school  is  very  properly  restricted  to  imparting  such 
knowledge  as  is  required  by  all  the  professions  in  common,  his 
University  course,  if  it  have  any  distinct  purpose  at  all,  is 
meant  to  prepare  him  for  usefulness  in  that  particular  sphere  for 
which  he  feels  himself  most  qualified  by  nature,  and  to  which 
he  purposes  to  dedicate  his  life.  None  are  more  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  and  efficient  propaedeu- 
tic system  than  ourselves ;  we  would  wish  it  not  onlv  more  strict, 
but  considerably  longer  than  it  now  is.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  the  whole  course  of  education  cannot  be  general  and 
preparatory,  where  so  much  time  has  been  devoted  to  imparting 
the  mere  norm  of  thought ;  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
a  proportionate  degree  of  attention  should  be  expended  upon  its 
application  to  those  studies  which  are  of  a  more  special  nature. 
In  Scotland  we  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  that  excessive  pre- 
ponderance of  the  propaedeutic  part  of  education,  which  in  Eng- 
land renders  the  institutions  dignified  with  the  name  of  Univer- 
sities, little  more  than  a  repetition  of  Eton  and  Rugby  on  a  larger 
scale.  Though  even  under  such  a  system  as  this,  the  amount 
of  positive  knowledge  barely  necessary  for  the  practice  of  the 

1>roiessions  will,  in  some  measure,  be  obtained,  yet  there  can  be 
ittle  doubt  that  the  same  end  would  be  arrived  at  far  more  sim- 
ply and  effectually,  if  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  to  discharge 
the  natural  and  proper  functions  of  universities,  instead  of  trifling 
away  years  of  the  most  precious  period  of  life  in  repeating,  and 
that  inefficiently,  what  in  the  case  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
students  is  simply  preparatory  to  their  professional  studies,  and 
consequently  ought  to  have  been  disposed  of  at  school.  Nor  let 
it  be  imagined  that  we  are  of  the  number  of  those  who  in  utter 
ignorance  of  the  system  of  the  place,  outrageously  clamour  against 
the  important  position  assigned  to  critical  learning  in  Oxford. 
Our  meaning  simply  is,  that  in  the  university  course,  all  elemen- 
tary instruction  being  presupposed,  the  prosecution  of  this  branch 
of  learning  should  be  confined  to  those  who  intend  to  pursue 
philology  as  a  profession.  But  the  result  of  the  present  system 
unquestionably  is,  that  these  institutions  have  practically  ceased 
to  exist  as  universities.  They  are  frequented  almost  solely  by 
those  preparing  for  orders,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  wealthier 
candidates  for  the  Bar.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  foreign 
to  the  general  character  of  English  life  and  sentiment,  than  the 
tone  of  thought  and  feeling  which  reigns  within  their  precincts  ; 
and  so  far  from  assuming  tnat  leading  position  in  all  questions 
of  general  interest  which  would  naturally  belong  to  them  as 
universities,  any  influence  which  they  exert  upon  the  country 
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at  large,  is  due  chiefly  to  their  wealth  and  the  amount  of  patronage 
which  they  command.  What  can  be  imagined  more  lamentable 
than  that  all  those  nameless  benefits  which  the  mere  residence 
at  a  university,  the  breathing  academic  air,  seldom  fails  to  con- 
fer, should  be  confined  to  so  small  a  portion  of  the  English 
youth,?  We  have  little  doubt  that  the  gross  materialism,  the 
sordid  indifference  to  questions  and  considerations  of  higher  in- 
terest, the  paltry  meanness  which  belittles  our  art,  our  councils 
of  state,  our  national  acts,  and  contributes  more  than  any  other 
cause  to  isolate  us  from  the  sympathies  of  the  world,  is  in  no  small 
degree  to  be  attributed  to  the  very  limited  diffusion  of  that  true 
liberality  of  sentiment  which  nothing  but  a  University  can 
impart. 

But  it  may  be  urged  in  objection  to  the  view  which  we  have 
taken  of  the  functions  of  the  University,  that  however  obvious 
with  regard  to  medicine,  law,  and  theology,  its  truth  is  by  no 
means  so  apparent  in  the  case  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  This  de- 
partment of  University  study,  comprising,  as  it  docs,  many  of 
the  most  elevating  and  important  subjects  of  the  whole  academi- 
cal course,  would  certainly  seem,  at  the  first  glance,  to  aim  far 
more  at  imparting  in  a  higher  form  that  general  education  of 
the  mental  faculties  which  we  have  pronounced  to  be  the  object 
of  the  collegiate  school,  or  gymnasium,  than  at  concentrating 
the  attention  upon  anyone  definite  portion  of  professional  know- 
ledge. Our  answer  to  this  objection  is  one  which  we  think  will 
not  fail  to  carry  with  itself  its  own  force  of  conviction.  Vast  and  all 
comprehensive  as  is  the  range  of  its  leading  studies,  the  Faculty 
of  Arts,  when  considered  with  reference  to  its  primary  and  proper 
functions,  sets  apart  for  itself  a  tribe  of  alumni  no  less  distinct  and 
professional  than  those  who  come  under  the  influences  of  the  other 
three  departments  of  the  academic  body.  Its  chief  and  peculiar 
office  is  the  education  of  the  lay  instructors  of  the  community ;  a 
class  who,  most  unfortunately  for  this  country,  have  never  yet 
been  properly  regarded  in  the  light  of  professional  men.  Not  only 
would  the  analogy  of  the  other  Faculties  favour  such  a  conclusion, 
but  the  view  which  we  have  taken  derives  no  small  confirmation 
from  the  usage  of  those  Universities  of  the  Continent  which  are 
founded  upon  the  same  model  as  our  own,  and  exhibit  a  realiza- 
tion of  many  tendencies  which,  in  the  learned  institutions  of 
this  country,  are  as  yet  but  imperfectly  manifested.  Obvious  as 
this  principle  may  seem  when  once  announced,  we  believe  that 
the  low  esteem  in  which  all  teachers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
few  attached  to  the  Universities,  are  held,  is  in  no  small  degree 
owing  to  its  being  so  little  recognised.  Nor  is  it  at  all  wonder- 
ful that  the  occupation  of  a  teacher  should  be  looked  upon  in 
the  spurious  professional  light  in  which  it  is  regarded  in  this 
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country,  when  we  find  that  a  precise  and  definite  place  has  never 
been  assigned  to  it  in  the  University  system.  Greatly  as  we  are 
impressed  with  the  necessity  that  there  is  for  improving  the  con- 
dition of  schoolmasters,  by  increasing  the  pecuniary  emoluments 
of  their  office,  we  believe  that  far  more  would  be  effected  to- 
wards raising  their  status,  if  it  were  placed  beyond  question,  that 
in  preparing  for  the  duties  of  their  vocation,  they  must  have  re- 
ceived the  same  learned  and  liberal  training  which  gives  dignity 
to  the  clergyman  and  the  physician.  Men  of  a  good  class  regard 
social  position  far  more  than  pecuniary  advantage.  A  striking 
instance  of  this  may  be  seen  in  England,  where  nothing  can  be 
more  common  than  to  find  well-born  and  accomplished  men,  in 
curacies,  the  annual  worth  of  which  is  scarcely  equal  to  the  stipend 
of  a  Highland  schoolmaster.  This  circumstance,  so  fortunate 
for  the  English  Church,  arises  not  so  much  from  the  existence 
of  the  higher  orders  of  the  hierarchy  to  which  such  individuals 
aspire  to  rise,  as  from  the  fact  that  a  clergyman  is  regarded  as 
specially  exempted  from  more  vulgar  tests  of  respectability. 
Miserable  as  are  its  emoluments,  his  office  enables  him  to  obtain 
the  absolute  necessaries  of  life,  and  his  social  position  is  not  in- 
ferior to  any  which  the  highest  wealth  can  procure. 

Though  we  conceive  that  the  first  and  most  special  object 
proposed  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  is,  as  we  have  mentioned,  the 
qualification  in  scientific  acquirements  of  those  who  are  destined 
to  go  forth  as  the  instructors  of  the  nation,  yet  this  by  no  means 
constitutes  the  whole  measure  of  its  functions.  The  duties  of 
this  portion  of  the  University  system  are  necessarily  far  more  ex- 
tensive and  less  confined  to  one  peculiar  province  than  in  the  case 
of  Law  or  Medicine  or  Divinity.  Not  only,  of  course,  must  the 
department  which  professes  to  prepare  for  their  future  usefulness 
all  who  are  included  under  the  general  name  of  teachers  of  learn- 
ing, embrace  an  almost  endless  variety  of  subjects,  but  the  lead- 
ing studies  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts, — Philosophy,  History,  and 
Classical  Philology, — form  an  inherent  part  of  every  profession 
which  is  not  strictly  material  in  its  nature.  They  not  only  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  Law  and  Theology,  but  the  two  former 
more  especially  stand  in  a  connexion  with  those  studies  which,  at 
every  stage  of  their  progress,  becomes  more  close  and  vital.  A 
still  more  significant  circumstance,  however,  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned. Not  the  most  inconsiderable  or  unimportant  portion  of 
those  who  become  members  of  a  University  belong  to  a  class 
whose  circumstances  are  such  as  to  raise  them  above  the  neces- 
sity of  entering  upon  any  distinct  profession.  They  go  through 
the  academical  curriculum  for  the  general  cultivation  it  affords, 
and  in  order  to  complete  the  cycle  of  a  liberal  education.  The 
proper  training  of  this  small  but  highly  influential  class  of  the 
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community  for  the  exercise  of  most  important  duties*  consti- 
tutes another  of  the  great  objects  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  It 
aims  at  enabling  them  to  maintain  a  leading  position  in  society 
less  by  the  material  momentum  of  mere  wealth,  than  by  intelli* 
gence  and  moral  dignity,  at  qualifying  them  for  making  the  best 
and  most  extensive  use  of  all  those  opportunities  and  means  of 
usefulness  which  wealth,  rank,  and  the  willing  respect  of  a  loyal 
people  enable  them  to  command. 

Although,  in  order  more  clearly  to  point  out  the  charac- 
teristic  difference   between  the  university  and  the  school,  we 
have  been  led  to  speak  of  the  whole  propaedeutic  part  of  edu- 
cation as  exclusively  belonging  to  the  latter,  ana   to   regard 
the  University  course  as   intended   solely  for  those  who  are 
prepared  at  once  to  enter  upon  their  professional  studies ;  yet 
we  believe  that  in  this  respect  an  external  deviation  from  the 
idea  of  the  University  would  probably  be  required  to  meet  the 
existing  state  of  matters  in  Scotland.     A  natural  and  important 
objection  to  a  rigorous  adoption  of  the  plan  above  mentioned, 
would  arise  from  the  fact,  that  the  studies  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  community  who  at  present  become  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity, would  thereby  be  terminated  at  the  gymnasial  schools,  and 
thus,  not  only  would  the  former  lose  the  attendance  of  a  body  of 
students  who  now  contribute  in  no  small  degree  towards  its  sup* 
port,  but  a  numerous  and  important  class  would  be  excluded 
from  those  beneficial  influences  upon  the  character  which  it  is 
the  natural  tendency  of  a  University  to  exert.     This  difficulty 
might  be  obviated  by  a  combination  of  the  highest  departments 
of  the  gymnasial  education  with  that  which  is  strictly  academic* 
The  present  humanity  classes,  together  with  such  other  leading 
and  important  branches  of  knowledge  as  seem  best  adapted  for 
promoting  a  more  general  mental  culture,  might  be  arranged  in 
a  separate  curriculum,  which  should  be  regarded  as  preparatory 
to  entering  upon  studies  of  a  strictly  academical  character.    This 
portion  of  the  course  might  be  terminated  by  an  examination 
and  a  lower  degree,  the  possession  of  which  should  be  exacted 
from   all   who  purpose  entering  one  of  the   professions.     We 
believe  that  this  arrangement  would  be  attended  with  many 
practical  advantages.     There  is  a  period  in  the  development  of 
every  youth  where  the  restraints  necessary  in  a  school  become 
not  only  irksome  but  injurious,  and  the  all-important  lesson,  that 
of  self-restraint,  of  using  liberty  without  abusing  it,  is  in  some 
countries  possibly  postponed  too  long.     A  still  more  decisive 
argument  is  derived  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  case  of  young  per- 
sons of  this  age,  their  studies  are,  under  such  circumstances,  likely 
to  be  entered  into  with  far  greater  zeal  and  cheerfulness  than 
when  prosecuted  under  the  compulsion  of  a  school.     Such  an 
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arrangement  would  in  effect  be  a  return  upon  the  system  of  the 
PflBdagogium,  which,  in  some  of  our  Universities,  Glasgow  for 
instance,  seems  to  have  stood  in  immediate  connexion  with  the 
academical  course. 

With  the  general  outlines  of  our  University  system  we  believe 
that  the  people  of  Scotland  have  very  great  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied* Thanks  to  that  peculiarity  of  the  national  character  which 
causes  it  to  present  a  certain  medium  between  the  formality  of 
our  Southern,  and  the  formlessness  of  our  Continental  neighbours, 
these  institutions  are  capable  of  being  rendered  more  practi- 
cally useful  than  the  German  Universities,  without  degenerating, 
like  those  of  England,  into  a  shapeless  mass  of  abuses  and  anoma- 
lies. They  are  far  from  requiring  any  of  those  radical  and  sweep- 
ing changes  which  must  one  day  befall  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  which  will  be  very  different  from  other  revolutions,  if,  with 
the  tares,  they  do  not,  to  a  large  extent,  root  up  the  wheat  also. 
Imperatively  as  the  Scottish  Universities  call  for  reform,  the 
changes  they  require  are  in  nowise  a  departure  from  their  present 
plan,  but  merely  such  a  development  and  extension  of  the  existing 
constitution  as  will  enable  them  to  hold  the  same  eminent  and 
useful  position  in  the  present  which  they  have  maintained  in 
past  ages.  Since  the  establishment  of  our  learned  institutions, 
sciences  hitherto  undreamt  of  have  been  called  into  being,  and 
the  then  existing  branches  of  knowledge  have  assumed  a  more 
vast  and  extended  form,  thus  giving  to  them  a  wider  sphere  of 
possible  usefulness,  whilst  their  actual  influence  is  scarcely  equal 
to  that  which,  as  we  formerly  showed,  belonged  to  them  in  a 
narrower  and  ruder  state  of  social  life.  "  The  thoughts  of  men 
have  widened  with  the  progress  of  the  suns,"  and  the  present 
form  of  the  University,  liberal  as  were  its  arrangements  when 
considered  with  reference  to  the  intellectual  life  of  former  times, 
is  manifestly  inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  age  in 
which  so  vast  and  so  universal  a  progress  is  taking  place. 

In  the  remarks  we  are  now  about  to  make  it  is  our  purpose  to 
consider  the  question  of  University  extension  and  reform  solely 
with  reference  to  that  part  of  the  system  which  provides  for 
instruction  in  philosophy,  history,  and  critical  learning.  That  a 
very  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  the  professors  and 
teachers  belonging  to  the  department  of  natural  science  may  also 
be  advisable,  we  can  readily  conceive;  at  the  same  time  we  do 
not  consider  that  there  is  the  same  urgent  necessity  for  advocat- 
ing their  cause  with  the  public  which  exists  in  the  case  of  the 
studies  last  mentioned.  The  physical  sciences  are  perfectly  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves ;  their  application  in  the  mechanical 
arts — their  connexion  with  bodily  wants  and  material  advantages, 
is  so  constant  and  immediate  that  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that, 
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in  an  age  like  the  present,  they  will  not  be  liberally  supported. 
Far  different  is  it  with  regard  to  those  studies  whose  whole  bearing 
is  upon  the  world  within,  whose  purpose  is  to  impart  wisdom  rather 
than  externally  available  knowledge,  whose  sole  end  is  to  enrich 
and  expand  our  own  thought  by  self-knowledge  and  an  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  intellectual  life  of  the  past.  The  meaning  and  value 
of  such  pursuits  we  question  whether  the  vast  majority  of  mankind 
will  ever  be  able  thoroughly  to  understand.  The  oi  iroWoi  are, 
and  always  will  be  materialists  at  bottom ;  and  we  doubt  greatly 
whether  they  will  ever  be  able  to  bring  home  to  themselves  the 
truth  that  those  studies  which  influence  the  will,  the  imagination, 
and  all  the  highest  functions  of  the  moral  being,  are,  from  the 
very  circumstance  of  their  affecting  the  springs  and  principles  of 
action,  the  most  eminently  practical  of  all.  Hence  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  a  study  which  promises  so  little  material  advan- 
tage as  philology,  if  abandoned  to  such  casual  support  as  the 
Eublic  feels  inclined  to  bestow,  would  soon  cease  to  possess  any 
igher  or  worthier  representative  than  might  be  found  in  the 
person  of  some  obsolete  and  mouldering  pedagogue.  In  the  case 
of  these  studies,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  the  foresight  of  the 
few  should  provide  a  patronage  and  support  which  cannot  be 
looked  for  on  the  part  of  the  many — that  the  State,  more  espe- 
cially as  embodying  the  wisdom  of  the  nation,  should  not  permit 
the  most  serious  and  sacred  interests  of  the  community  to  be- 
come dependent  upon  the  caprice  and  random  impulse  of  the 
multitude. 

A  still  more  conclusive  argument  in  justification  of  the  view 
wc  have  taken  with  reference  to  this  subject,  is  that  furnished  by 
matters  as  they  actually  exist.  The  surest  proof  that  no  very  im- 
portant changes  are  needed  in  the  department  of  physical  science, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  it  is  allowed  upon  all  hands,  that 
under  the  present  system  these  sciences  are  most  efficiently  taught, 
and  that  in  this  respect  Scotland  maintains  herself  in  a  respectable 
and  even  eminent  position.  The  same  test  makes  evident  our 
shameful  deficiency  in  critical  and  philological  learning.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  the  state  of  our  actual  teaching.  Of  lite- 
rature on  philological  subjects  we  can  exhibit  nothing  beyond 
translations  from  the  German  ;  and  even  these,  in  their  original 
and  more  scientific  form,  seem  too  much  for  our  powers  of  appre- 
hension, and  require  to  be  dwindled  down  into  compendia  and 
classical  Dictionaries  before  they  can  come  within  the  grasp  of 
our  puny  scholarship.  We  need  hardly  say  that  this  is  an  evil 
far  more  serious  than  the  public  may  at  first  be  inclined  to 
imagine.  The  neglect  of  classical  learning  seldom  fails  to  make 
itself  felt  in  the  decline  of  studies  whose  importance  may  be  more 
generally  admitted.     We  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  low  state 
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into  which  theological  studies  in  Scotland  are  shown  by  Profes- 
sor Blackie  to  have  fallen,  is  more  closely  connected  with  the 
decline  of  critical  learning  than  most  persons  may  be  inclined  to 
suspect. 

The  facts  and  phenomena  of  material  science  are  unquestion- 
ably more  readily  apprehended,  and  consequently  more  easily 
communicated  than  the  thoughts  of  the  poet  and  philosopher,  or 
the  hidden  idea  of  a  work  of  art.  Even  when  science  has  so  far 
advanced  that  all  individual  manifestations  have  been  subsumed 
under  one  law,  we  are  much  mistaken  if  the  latter  does  not 
assume  a  shape  far  more  tangible  than  the  laws  of  mind,  or  the 
principles  of  that  deeper  human  nature  which  is  the  endless  sub- 
ject of  art.  The  one,  though  perhaps  in  its  original  manifesta- 
tion revealed  to  genius  alone,  is  capable  of  being,  in  a  great 
measure,  followed  and  apprehended  by  every  individual  pos- 
sessed of  five  senses  and  the  ordinary  powers  of  attention,  me- 
mory, and  intelligence ;  the  other  must  for  ever  remain  a  sealed 
book  to  him  who  has  not  passed  through  an  extensive  and  varied 
subjective  life,  who  has  not  awakened  in  himself  that  phi- 
losophical catholicity  of  temper  which  enables  him  to  sym- 
Eithize  deeply  with  every  genuine  manifestation  of  humanity. 
ut  leaving  out  of  view  so  exalted  a  conception  of  scholarship, 
it  is  evident  that  the  systematic  character  of  the  natural  sciences 
renders  them  capable  of  being  taught  with  peculiar  facility. 
They  all  of  them  partake  in  a  great  measure  of  that  mathema- 
tical perfection  of  arrangement  in  which  each  step  includes  all 
the  preceding,  and  immediately  evolves  the  following.  It  is  easy 
for  a  professor  to  discover  whether  an  advance  forwards  is  possi- 
ble, that  being  necessarily  dependent  upon  that  which  is  gone  over 
having  been  thoroughly  mastered  and  understood.  In  philological 
studies,  on  the  contrary,  this  completeness  of  method  can  only 
be  imperfectly  attained ;  the  simplest  author  presents  forms  and 
constructions  which  can  be  understood  by  the  matured  scholar 
alone,  and  the  instructor  is  perpetually  obliged  to  anticipate  the 
knowledge  of  his  pupils  by  assertions  the  force  of  which  is  not 
perceived  until  a  later  period  of  their  advancement.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  same  number  of  instructors  is  not  required 
in  physical  science  as  in  philology.  The  former  subject  is  pe- 
culiarly adapted  for  being  taught  by  means  of  public  lectures, 
and  whether  the  class  consists  of  fifty  or  five  hundred  is  a  matter 
of  but  little  importance  in  so  far  as  the  purposes  of  instruction  are 
concerned.  In  critical  studies,  on  the  other  hand,  the  classes 
should  never  be  so  large  as  to  prevent  the  teacher  from  giving  con- 
stant attention  to  each  individual.  He  should  maintain  a  species 
of  perpetual  intercommunication  between  himself  and  them, 
so  as  to  ascertain  how  far  his  instructions  are  taking  root  in  their 
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minds,  and  by  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  private  and 
peculiar  difficulties  of  each,  give  a  subjective  aptness  to  his 
teaching  which  he  can  otherwise  never  hope  to  attain.  Un- 
less conducted  upon  this  principle  classical  instruction  is,  we 
are  convinced,  useless,  and  the  time  devoted  to  these  studies 
utterly  thrown  away.  In  this  subject  a  medium  can  scarcely 
exist,  and  the  period  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics 
is  looked  upon  either  as  an  epoch  decisive  for  good,  or  as  an 
irreparable  waste  of  a  large  portion  of  the  most  valuable  years 
of  one's  life. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  believe  that  besides  minor  reforms, 
additions  of  an  extensive  nature  are  called  for  in  this  department 
of  the  University,  if  we  are  to  expect  that  its  important  func- 
tions shall  ever  be  adequately  discharged.  In  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  more  especially,  which  one  might  not  unreasonably 
expect  to  be  the  most  eminent  and  complete  among  the  learned 
institutions  of  Scotland,  a  large  increase  in  the  professorships  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  is  required,  and  that  not  merely  by  the 
creation  of  new  chairs  for  branches  of  learning  which  have  ob- 
tained such  an  importance  as  to  render  it  necessary  that  they 
should  be  properly  represented  in  the  University,  but  by  the 
appointment  of  additional  professors  for  philosophy,  history, 
and  classical  philology.  We  would  urge  this  addition  to  the 
professorial  staff  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  subdividing  classes 
whose  numbers  are  at  present  so  unmanageably  large  as  to 
render  efficient  tuition  all  but  impossible,  but  as  a  means  of 
encouraging  the  love  of  learning  which  actually  to  so  large  a 
degree  exists  among  our  countrymen.  At  present  the  number 
of  prizes  is  too  small  to  induce  candidates  regularly  to  train 
themselves  for  the  contest.  The  vacancies  in  tne  classical  and 
philosophical  chairs  occur  so  rarely,  that  no  one  can  stake  the 
prospects  of  his  life  upon  so  uncertain  a  chance.  We  believe  that 
no  very  great  addition  to  the  existing  number  would  have  the 
effect  of  calling  into  existence  a  new  and  most  useful  profes- 
sion, that  of  the  scholar,  and  might  thus  not  only  enrich  the 
country  with  the  invaluable  element  of  a  learned  class,  but  in 
no  small  degree  relieve  the  overcrowded  ranks  of  the  existing 
professions. 

The  same  necessity  for  organization  which  there  is  in  public 
education  as  a  whole  exists  also  in  its  several  departments.  The 
various  professorships  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  should  not  merely 
exist  alongside  of  each  other,  atfuyoi  &<nrep  ev  wen-oh,  with 
no  more  interdependence  and  mutual  relation  than  between 
marbles  in  a  bag,  but  should  consciously  strive  together  for  one 
great  end,  harmoniously  arranged  according  to  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  living  order  which  assigns  its  own  peculiar  rank  and 
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function  to  every  grade  of  the  educational  system,  from  the 
highest  university  clown  to  the  lowest  parochial  school.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  principle,  we  would  further  recommend  that, 
while  no  important  branch  of  learning  should  be  left  wholly  un- 
represented, a  decided  preponderance  should  exist  in  favour  of 
those  great  leading  subjects  we  have  before  mentioned.  They 
are  the  most  strict  and  profound  of  all  the  subjects  included  in 
the  Faculty  of  Arts,  the  nucleus  and  vertebrae  of  its  organiza- 
tion. The  instructors  who  represent  those  departments  of  know- 
ledge are  the  steady  "  regulars"  who  decide  the  fate  of  the  battle, 
while  their  colleagues  who  profess  less  recondite  subjects  may 
be  compared  with  the  skirmishers  and  light  cavalry,  brilliant  and 
showy  in  manoeuvre,  but  rarely  accomplishing  any  important 
success  unless  backed  by  imposing  masses  of  the  former. 

In  offering  any  suggestions  on  this  subject,  we  do  not  of  course 
pretend  to  give  more  than  the  leading  outlines  of  a  sketch,  the 
particulars  of  which  must  greatly  depend  upon  what  is  actually 
possible,  as  well  as  on  a  variety  of  other  practical  considerations. 
As  the  general  plan,  however,  in  accordance  with  which  the 
requisite  additions  to  the  existing  staff  should  be  made,  we  would 
recommend  that  besides  the  present  philosophical  and  classical 
professorships,  two  additional  classes  of  instructors  should  be  ap- 
pointed, the  one  of  junior  professors,  corresponding  to  those  which 
in  the  continental  universities  are  called  professores  extraordinarily 
the  other  of  tutors  or  probationary  professors.  The  former  should 
receive  a  salary  from  the  university,  but  so  much  smaller  than  that 
of  the  senior  or  principal  professors,  as  to  be  in  great  measure  de- 
pendent upon  fees ;  the  latter  would  hold  a  position  somewhat  ana- 
logous to  the  fellows  in  English  universities,  with  the  duties  which 
that  office  seems  to  have  been  originally  designed  to  fulfil.  Each 
of  these  orders  would  be  regarded  as  probationary  with  reference 
to  the  one  above ;  as  a  stage  in  which  their  qualifications  for  a 
higher  degree  of  usefulness  might  be  tested.  The  duties  of  the 
principal  or  senior  professors  would  be  less  strictly  confined  to 
more  academical  teaching  than  in  the  case  of  the  class  who 
stood  next  below  them.  Situations  of  this  kind  would  naturally 
be  conferred  upon  the  most  eminent  thinkers  and  scholars  of 
their  times,  more  as  the  literary  otium  earned  by  a  life  of  public 
usefulness,  than  as  involving  any  definite  course  of  official  duty. 
As  representing  the  learned  institutions  of  the  country  in  their 
highest  manifestation  and  power,  they  would  belong  not  less  to 
the  nation  at  large  than  to  the  body  with  which  they  were  more 
formally  connected ;  and  their  position  would  involve  not  merely 
the  teaching,  but  the  advancement  of  their  science.  This,  of 
course,  would  have  to  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  produc- 
tivity as  well  as  upon  tne  conscientiousness  of  the  individual. 
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Even,  however,  if  it  should  occasionally  seem  that  this  part  of  the 
duties  of  such  an  office  were  somewhat  imperfectly  discharged, 
it  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  that  its  usefulness  was  thereby 
altogether  done  away  with.  The  benefits  conferred  upon  society 
by  men  of  this  class,  do  not  admit  of  being  estimated  by  so  sim- 
ple a  process.  Their  very  existence  makes  itself  perceptible  in  the 
community  to  which  they  belong,  in  a  thousand  ways  more  easily 
felt  than  described.  Of  the  class  to  which  we  refer,  we  can 
have  no  higher  example  than  that  exhibited  in  the  person  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  at  present,  alas  !  almost  the  only  Scotchman 
who  enjoys  a  European  celebrity. 

In  this  scheme  tne  lowest  grade  of  academical  teachers  would 
be  intended  to  form  a  staff  of  private  tutors,  publicly  recognised 
by  the  University  as  being  qualified  to  give  assistance  to  those 
who  from  any  accidental  aeficiency  required  a  greater  degree  of 
attention  than  could  be  afforded  by  the  professor ;  as  the  latter 
would,  of  course,  be  too  much  engrossed  by  the  majority  of  his 
class,  and  especially  its  most  promising  members,  to  be  able  to 
give  much  aid  to  those  who  were  unable  to  keep  up  with  the 
main  body.  A  twofold  end  would  be  answered  by  tnis  institu- 
tion ;  in  the  first  place,  a  supplement  greatly  wanted  would  be 
supplied  to  the  lectures  of  the  professors ;  in  the  next,  for  every 
vacancy  which  occurred,  the  University  would  be  enabled  to  make 
a  selection  from  a  body  of  men  who  had  already  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship to  academical  instruction,  who  had  formed  them- 
selves for  the  duties  of  the  professorial  office,  not  in  the  few  mo- 
ments of  leisure  snatched  from  occupations  of  a  possibly  alien 
nature,  but  on  the  very  spot,  under  tne  identical  circumstances 
which  were  destined  to  form  the  sphere  of  their  future  activity. 
Offices,  whose  dignity  and  importance  should  be  looked  upon  as 
inferior  to  none  whatsoever,  would  not  be  filled  in  the  blind  hap- 
hazard fashion  which  prevails  at  present,  where  private  interest, 
testimonials,  or  at  best  a  vague  sort  of  notoriety,  afford  the  strong- 
est chance  of  success.  As  a  means  of  placing  the  respective 
qualifications  of  the  candidates  in  a  still  clearer  light,  a  rule 
might  be  established  that  in  every  term  each  tutor  should  deli- 
ver a  course  of  lectures,  to  which  the  students  should  be  admit- 
ted gratis,  and  the  public  at  a  trifling  charge.  The  knowledge 
that  their  reputation  and  prospects  of  advancement  depended 
upon  the  impression  thus  produced,  would  cause  lectures  of  this 
description   to   be  prepared  with   such   a   degree  of  care>  as 

would  render  them  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  university 
course.  ' 

th    w  resPect  to  th©  emoluments  of  such  offices,  we  musty  fcr 
ne  before  mentioned  reason,  be  even  more  general  in  the  sug- 
gestions we  offer.    Two  errors,  of  course,  are  to  be  avoided :  on 
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the  one  hand,  that  which  prevails  in  England  of  rendering  them 
too  luxurious,  and  thus  removing  all  incentive  to  exertion ;  on 
the  other,  that  which  exists  in  Scotland,  where  by  offering  neither 
a  field  of  action  nor  sufficient  emolument,  we  render  the  existence 
of  learning  impossible.  The  salaries  should  none  of  them  be 
high ;  such  an  office  should  derive  its  worth  from  its  own  inherent 
dignity,  not  from  external  advantages.  The  academical  instructor, 
as  one  of  the  clerisy,  should  look  upon  himself,  and  should  be  re- 
garded by  others,  as  invested  with  an  almost  sacred  character ; 
and  there  is  something  as  inconsistent  and  incongruous  in  a 
wealthy  professor,  as  there  is  in  the  pompous  and  pampered 
priest,  exhibited  in  the  case  of  the  more  lucky  members  of  the 
Anglican  hierarchy.  The  office  should  secure  a  frugal  compe- 
tency, slightly  beyond  that  enjoyed  by  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland ;  and  as  the  duties  of  a  Professor  to  his 
class  comprise  a  great  deal  beyond  mere  tuition,  he  should  be 
rich  enough  to  exercise  towards  his  pupils  a  simple  hospitality, 
which  would  enable  him,  more  effectually  than  we  can  describe, 
to  give  a  practical  bearing  to  many  of  the  lessons  uttered  ex  ca- 
thedra* No  small  good  would  be  accomplished  if  he  enabled 
them  to  see  in  his  own  person  how  large  a  share  of  the  most 
genuine  refinement  and  good  breeding  can  exist  in  very  narrow 
circumstances,  and  thus  weaned  them  from  that  worldly  and  es- 
sentially vulgar  adoration  of  externals,  which  is  unhappily  but  too 
characteristic  of  this  country.  Taking,  therefore,  £500  a  year  in 
round  numbers  as  the  fixed  salary  of  the  Professores  ordinarii, 
£250  would  be  a  relative  approximation  to  that  of  the  Professores 
extraordinarii.  The  fees  we  would  leave  in  medio  as  the  prize  for 
the  better  man,  and  as  furnishing  a  material  stimulus  to  exer- 
tion, with  which  the  (fxivXonjs  of  human  nature  can  never  alto- 
gether dispense.  The  tutors  or  fellows  might  also  be  in  the 
receipt  of  a  nominal  salary,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  plac- 
ing tnem  on  the  foundation,  to  use  an  Oxford  phrase,  without 
rendering  them  less  dependent  upon  their  own  exertions  for  a 
maintenance. 

We  believe  that  a  plan  similar  to  the  one  which,  in  its  most  ge- 
neral features,  we  have  attempted  to  delineate,  would  not  only 
have  the  invaluable  result  of  calling  into  existence  a  large  body  of 
men  of  letters,  but  would  not  less  contribute  to  raise  the  intellec- 
tual condition  of  Scotland,  by  the  definite  career  which  would 
thus  be  opened  to  every  one  who  felt  ambitious  of  devoting  him- 
self to  the  noblest  of  all  professions,  that  of  a  scholar.  The  pro- 
spect of  advancement,  of  successive  promotion,  where  the  prizes 
are  neither  too  few  nor  too  distant,  is  the  strongest  encourage- 
ment to  that  steady  industry  which  tells,  and  by  which  great  and 
important  results  are  won.    Nothing  has  a  more  beneficial  ef- 
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feet  upon  the  moral  nature,  or  imparts  more  purpose  and  deter- 
minateness  to  the  character,  than  a  long  future  thus  marked  out 
by  successive  stages.  The  mainspring  of  action  is  Hope;  and  a 
man  is  never  so  much  disposed  qufetly  to  concentrate  his  ener- 
gies on  the  task  which  lies  immediately  before  him,  as  when  he  is 
enabled  to  look  beyond  the  present,  and  foresee  the  business  of 
his  whole  life  projected  in  the  future.  This  single  circumstance 
is  of  itself  sufficient  to  account  for  those  gigantic  monuments  of 
thought  and  learning  with  which  Germany  has  astonished  the 
world.  There  a  man  of  letters  sees  his  course  before  him  as 
clearly  and  as  distinctly  marked  as  in  this  country  a  member  of 
the  Bar ;  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  in  working  his 
way  upwards  he  exhibits  the  same  untiring  energy  which  is  else- 
where rarely  met  with  save  amongst  eminent  lawyers. 

It  is  upon  these  considerations  that  we  rest  our  objections  to 
that  part  of  Professor  lllaekie's  scheme  in  which  he  proposes  to 
create  a  body  of  tutors  whose  duties  closely  approximate  to  those 
of  the  class  whom  we  have  designated  as  Fellows.     He  recom- 
mends, as  we  have  already  seen,  the  appointment  in  each  class 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  of  a  subordinate  teacher  with  a  salary  of 
£80  or  £100  per  annum,  whose  office  should  expire  at  the  end 
of  three  years,  in  order  to  relieve  the  professor  from  the  correc- 
tion of  exercises,  and  other  mechanical  drudgery,  which  at  pre- 
sent render  it  all  but  impossible  for  him  to  devote  his  attention 
to  the  higher  and  more  peculiar  duties  of  his  vocation.     We  do 
not  see  to  what  such  a  situation  would  ultimately  lead.     In  it- 
self  it  would  be  so  small  an  inducement  as  to  offer  but  a  very 
trifling  stimulant  to  the  prosecution  of  learned  studies ;  and  un- 
less such  an  appointment  could  be  regarded  as  a  stepping-stone 
to  something  better  and  more  permanent — unless  the  individual 
who  had  attained  this  distinction  could  see  his  way  to  a  higher 
career  than  that  of  becoming  a  schoolmaster,  we  are  convinced 
that  it  would  attract  but  cold  notice  on  the  part  of  the  academic 
youth  or  their  relatives.     Little  emulation  would  be  awakened, 
and  they  would  in  the  end  be  awarded  to  a  class  of  persons  scarcely 
better  than  those  who  now  in  Edinburgh  become  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.     We  cannot  but  forebode  that,  if 
left  thus  isolated,  this  institution  would  have  no  other  good  ef- 
fect than  that  of  lightening  the  labours  of  the  professor ;  and 
that,  in  practice,  it  would  rapidly  degenerate  into  a  bursary  in- 
volving the  duties  of  one  of  Professor  Pillans's  monitors. 

Excellence  in  these  subjects  is  not  to  be  cheaply  purchased, 
Unless  the  people  of  Scotland  are  willing  to  come  forward  in 
earnest,  and  to  exert  in  behalf  of  the  highest  and  most  im- 
portant departments  of  national  education,  something  of  the 
same  liberality  which  they  have  more  than  once  exhibited  ia 
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other  matters,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  that  the  learning  of  the 
country  will  ever  be  raised  above  its  present  miserable  level. 
The  scheme  which  we  have  ventured  to  propose  may  seem,  we 
are  aware,  chimerical,  from  its  magnitude  and  extent.  Nothing, 
however,  can  be  less  practical,  or  more  at  variance  with  judici- 
ous economy,  than  those  peddling  half  measures  which  waste 
more  in  successive  failures  than  would,  if  originally  employed, 
have  been  amply  sufficient  to  carry  an  undertaking  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

We  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  directing  the  attention  of 
onr  readers  to  the  significant  fact,  that  in  all  those  branches  of 
natural  science  in  which,  from  their  connexion  with  material  in- 
terests, excellence  is  felt  to  be  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity, 
every  element  of  the  plan  we  have  attempted  to  recommend  at 
this  moment  actually  exists.  In  the  department  of  chemistry, 
for  instance,  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  all  the  gradations  of  the 
academical  instructor,  as  we  have  above  described  them,  from 
the  senior  professor  down  to  the  private  tutor,  practically  exist, 
and  are  in  full  activity  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  herein  lies  the  secret  of  the  highly  effi- 
cient manner  in  which  the  science  is  taught. 

That  the  plan  we  have  proposed  involves  so  vast  an  extension 
of  the  present  system,  certainly  proves  one  fact,  and  that  by  no 
means  a  flattering  one  for  ourselves ;  it  shows  how  immensely 
we  have  suffered  other  and  more  ambitious  nations  to  get  beyond 
Ufl,  We  can  never  expect  that  our  Universities  should  hold  a 
position  at  all  resembling  that  maintained  by  the  academical  in- 
atitutions  of  the  Continent,  so  long  as  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  or  as  it 
{a  there  more  properly  styled,  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  is  kept 
in  its  present  meagre  and  scanty  state  of  equipment.  In  some 
remarks  on  this  subject  in  a  former  Number,*  we  exhibited  a  list 
of  the  professors  attached  to  this  department  in  the  University 
of  Berlin,  as  compared  with  the  manner  in  which  these  studies 
are  represented  with  us.  A  single  glance  at  this  list  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  relative  position  of  the  two  countries.  There  is 
no  denying  that  the  comparison  is  humiliating  in  the  extreme. 
In  the  brewing  of  porter ;  in  the  printing  of  calico ;  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  pins  and  buttons;  in  all  that  has  reference  to  the 
meanest  and  most  trivial  wants  of  this  vile  earthly  tenement,  we 
are  certainly  fifty  years  beyond  the  Germans ;  while  in  every- 
thing that  belongs  to  man's  intellectual  being  they  are  incalcul- 
ably beyond  us.  But  we  are,  forsooth,  a  practical  people ;  in 
other  words,  a  race  of  gross  materialists,  who,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  believe  in  nothing  better  than  those  things  which  perish 
«^^*»  ii     ■  I..      '        ■  ■ 

•  Review  of  Lord  Cockburn's  Letter,  Ac.,  Feb.  1850. 
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with  the  using ;  whose  highest  aim  and  idea  consists  in  the  en- 
joyment of  physical  comfort. 

What  places  our  deficiency  in  a  still  more  disgraceful  light  is 
the  fact,  that  Protestant  Germany,  and  Prussia  in  particular, 
where  these  higher  interests  of  humanity  are  thus  liberally  pro- 
vided for,  is  not,  like  Scotland,  a  portion  of  the  most  opulent 
empire  on  the  globe,  but  with  the  exception  of  Norway  and 
Sweden,  perhaps  the  poorest  country  in  Europe.  The  soil  is,  with 
few  exceptions,  sandy  and  meagre ;  it  has  scarcely  any  seaport 
towns  of  importance  ;  while  with  a  frontier  open  on  all  sides,  and 
situated  between  the  imposing  military  powers  of  France  and 
Russia,  its  resources  are  burdened  by  the  maintenance  of  an 
army  larger  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  country  than  that 
of  any  other  European  nation. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  academical  instructors  which 
we  have  hitherto  recommended  as  a  means  of  subdividing  the 
classes,  and  thus  bestowing  a  greater  degree  of  attention  on  the 
private  requirements  of  each  pupil  than  can  be  afforded  under 
the  present  arrangement,  would,  we  are  convinced,  be  attended 
by  other  advantages  of  a  still  more  important  nature.  Regard- 
ing the  Universities  in  the  light  in  which  we  conceive  that  they 
should  be  considered,  as  training  schools  for  professional  useful- 
ness, it  is  obvious  that  this  end  will  be  most  imperfectly  attained 
if  the  time  spent  in  these  institutions  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
apprenticeship  to  a  certain  calling — as  a  period  to  be  devoted 
solely  to  acquiring  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  mechanical 
skill — to  furnishing  the  memory  with  technical  rules,  and  to 
imparting  that  barren  knowledge,  the  possession  of  which  is  so 
perfectly  consistent  with  an  utter  absence  of  all  moral  worth  and 
dignity,  that  none  but  the  vulgar  can  regard  it  with  respect 
Moral  excellence  is  more  necessary  even  to  intellectual  great- 
ness than  is  generally  believed ;  and  it  has  been  well  remarked, 
that  the  man  who  has  no  heart  can  have  at  best  but  half  a  head. 
A  university,  therefore,  which  does  not  make  it  one  of  its  chief 
and  highest  aims  to  cultivate  and  ennoble  the  moral  nature  of 
its  students,  and  that  by  a  more  definite  system  of  arrange- 
ments than  are  usually  adopted,  will  be  found  to  have  most  im- 
perfectly discharged  its  duties  even  as  far  as  the  education  of  the 
mere  intellect  is  concerned.  In  speaking  of  the  moral  influences 
of  such  institutions,  we  employ  this  expression  in  a  different 
sense  from  the  feeble  and  negative  meaning  in  which  it  is 
commonly  used.  We  mean  something  more  positive  and  vital 
than  the  inculcation  of  an  external  correctness  of  life,  or  the 
avoiding  certain  transgressions  enumerated  in  the  ten  command- 
ments ;  hwc  pcedagogus  pueroy  hcec  avia  nepoti  prcecipiL  The  men 
rality  to  which  we  allude  refers  far  more  to  doing  than  to  leaving 
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undone ;  its  formula  is  rather  "  Thou  shalt,"  than  "  Thou  shalt 
not ;"  its  effects  are  evident  in  a  sterner  sense  of  duty,  a  livelier 
admiration  for  the  beauty  of  moral  goodness,  and  a  more  earnest 
striving  after  ideal  excellence.  Those  schools  of  learning,  which 
constitute  the  highest  manifestation  of  a  nation's  intelligence, 
and  the  conditions  of  its  future  progress,  should  sedulously 
be  invested  with  a  sacred  character.  As  the  birthplace  and 
culmination  of  the  clerisy,  they  claim  to  be  surrounded  with 
a  glory  and  a  sanctity  no  less  distinct  and  impressive  than  that 
we  are  accustomed  to  attach  to  institutions  more  exclusively  de- 
votional. It  was  not  without  some  conception  of  this  character 
of  the  university,  and  of  its  bearing  upon  the  practical  part  of 
our  nature,  the  will,  the  conscience,  and  the  imagination,  that 
the  original  founders  rendered  theology  not  only  the  most  pro- 
minent, but  the  all-pervading  study  of  the  academical  course. 
In  this,  we  need  scarcely  observe,  we  only  recognise  the  first  rude 
conception  in  which  a  grand  and  fruitful  idea  presented  itself  to 
the  minds  of  a  simple  age.  They  were  convinced,  and  that 
most  truly,  that  in  the  highest  educational  system  there  must  be 
one  central  study  which  assigns  to  each  of  the  others  its  relative 
position  in  the  organisation  of  the  whole ;  and  if  with  theology  we 
associate  philosophy,  or  rather,  if  we  take  the  former  expression 
in  the  wider  and  truer  sense  in  which  it  is  employed  to  denote 
the  highest  and  most  transcendental  speculations  of  that  science, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  view  is  that  of  our  own  and 
of  all  ages.  The  first  condition,  however,  of  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  university  is  freedom ;  and  such  an  institution  should  refuse 
to  commit  itself  entirely  and  irrevocably  to  any  theological 
system,  even  where,  so  far  as  human  insight  has  hitherto 
availed  to  penetrate,  these  views  may  seem  correct.  Such  a  step 
would  inevitably  hamper  and  prevent  that  indefinite  and  future 
progress  which  it  must  endeavour  to  keep  open.  Its  religion  is 
concomitant  with  science,  eirLGTryir),  as  being  the  free  sponta- 
neous love  and  admiration  which  cannot  fail  to  burst  forth  at 
every  vivid  and  immediate  perception  of  truth.  It  is  a  senti- 
ment of  frequent  occurrence  in  Seneca,  that  nee  philosophia  sine 
virtute  est,  nee  virtus  sine  philosophia ;  and  the  academical  course 
should  spare  no  pains  to  impart  the  one  as  well  as  the  other. 
The  University  should  be  a  training  school  of  ideal  action  no  less 
than  of  absolute  thought ;  and  no  plan  of  education  is  deserving 
of  the  name,  which  does  not  perpetually  provide  for  the  exercise 
and  encouragement  of  those  moral  feelings  and  faculties  which 

SVe  life,  warmth,  and  reality  to  the  intellect;  without  which 
e  naked  understanding  would  become  a  mere  comparison  of 
abstractions,  in  no  way  more  honourable,  and  less  exact  than 
Babbage's  calculating  machine. 

VOL.  XIII.     no.  xxvi.  X 
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But  according  to  the  old  motto,  dijjicilia  quce  pulchre^  the 
grander  the  end  the  more  difficult  it  is  of  attainment,  and  the 
consummation  of  which  we  have  been  sneaking  is  one  which  can 
by  no  means  be  arrived  at  with  the  same  ease  and  certainty  with 
which  we  are  enabled  to  communicate  a  certain  amount  of  infor- 
mation, to  store  the  memory  with  facts,  or  to  explain  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  science.  It  requires  a  degree  of  wisdom  and  mental 
culture  in  the  instructor,  and  of  willingness  and  thirst  after 
truth  in  the  pupil,  such  as  we  can  never  expect  to  be  common  in 
any  body  of  mere  mortals.  The  gifts  and  graces  which  qualify 
an  individual  for  such  usefulness  are  a  matter  of  the  heart,  and 
known  to  Him  alone  who  is  able  to  read  its  workings.  They 
betray  themselves,  it  is  true,  in  a  thousand  words  and  actions, 
yet  these  furnish  no  certain  evidence  of  the  principle  from  which 
they  have  sprung,  the  existence  of  which  can  alone  stamp  them  as 
genuine.  "  It  is  not,"  says  Luther,  u  the  good  works  which  make 
the  good  man,  but  the  good  man  who  makes  the  good  works.'1* 
Kven  were  individuals  inspired  with  so  pure  a  love  of  truth — so 
capable  of  leading  others  to  a  life  of  sublime  contemplation 
and  heroic  action  more  common  than  they  are,  there  is  not, 
and  will  never  be  any  external  standard  by  which  they  can 
be  known.  Such  moral  and  intellectual  greatness  can  with 
difficulty  be  distinguished  from  a  skilfully  managed  formal- 
ism and  hypocrisy,  and  the  utmost,  therefore,  that  can  be 
effected  is  such  an  arrangement  of  circumstances  as  may  render 
it  most  possible  and  most  likely  that  the  desired  result  will  take 
place.  We  cannot  make  the  horse  drink,  but  we  can  take  him 
to  tho  water,  and  nature  herself  will  do  the  rest.  Such  indi- 
viduals are  more  likely  to  occur  in  the  enlarged  numbers  of 
the  humanity  professors  which  we  recommend  than  in  the  two 
or  three  who  at  present  belong  to  that  body.  In  the  one  case, 
wo  might  almost  reckon  upon  having  a  succession  of  genial  and 
progressive  minds ;  in  the  other,  such  an  event  would  be  little 
short  of  miraculous.  Though  natures  of  this  stamp  are,  and  ever 
will  be  comparatively  rare,  however  greatly  tho  ranks  of  the 
academical  instructors  may  be  swelled,  yet  a  little  leaven  leaven- 
eth  the  whole  lump — a  little  good  counterbalances  a  great  deal 
of  evil.  The  righteous,  we  are  told,  are  the  salt  of  the  earth| 
and  there  exists  a  natural  tendency  for  good  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  world,  which  would  enable  one  or  two  such  indi- 
viduals in  an  age  successfully  to  contend  against  the  sloth 
and  the  world ly-mindedness  of  their  colleagues.  Again,  we 
believe  that  a  considerable  increase  upon  the  present  numbers 

*  "  Nicht  die  guto  Wcrke  maehen  den  guten  Mann,  eondern  der  goto 
maclit  gutc  Wcrke." 
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of  those  connected  with  these  institutions  is  absolutely  requi- 
site for  the  existence  of  that  university  society  which  exer- 
cises so  unspeakably  beneficial  an  influence  in  Germany,  and  to 
which  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  in  no  small  degree  indebted 
for  the  high  reputation  which,  in  spite  of  numberless  and  ac- 
knowledged abuses,  they  still  maintain.  Where  the  professors 
consist,  as  in  the  Scotch  Universities,  of  a  mere  handful  of  indi- 
viduals, instead  of  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  system — of  uniting 
themselves  with  the  students  into  a  body  animated  with  that  high 
and  liberal  tone  of  feeling  which  should  characterize  a  Univer- 
sity, they  exist  merely  as  individuals,  possessing,  no  doubt,  a 
highly  respectable  station,  and  holding  a  most  responsible  office, 
but  exercising  no  distinctive  influence,  and  lost  in  the  masses  of 
.a  large  town.  How  greatly  this  circumstance  tends  to  dimin- 
ish the  usefulness  of  the  professorial  office  in  Scotland,  is  a  fact 
too  obvious  to  require  explanation.  That  peculiar  influence  for 
good,  of  which  we  have  above  attempted  to  give  an  idea,  may 
indeed,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  effected  by  the  lectures  of  a  pro- 
fessor who  may  chance  to  be  endued  with  a  more  than  usual 
share  of  genius  and  eloquence.  A  Niebuhr  could  perhaps,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  succeed  in  so  attaching  his  class  to  him- 
self and  to  their  common  studies,  as  to  say  of  them,  in  the 
words  of  Pyrrhus  to  his  Epirotes,  "  Ihr  seid  meine  Schwingen," 
•*  You  are  my  pinions."  Even  in  his  case,  however,  and  far 
more  in  that  of  those  not  gifted  by  nature  with  this  power  of 
swaying  the  masses  of  an  auditory,  a  similar  effect  would  be 
produced  by  the  surer  and  more  abiding  influences  of  private 
intercourse  and  example. 

In  advocating  so  extensive  a  development  of  the  moral  influences 
of  the  University,  we  need  hardly  say  that  nothing  could  be  far- 
ther from  our  intention  than  to  recommend  any  additional  restraint 
upon  the  personal  liberty  of  the  students.  A  repetition  of  the 
petty  and  despotic  discipline  necessary  in  a  school  would  be  the 
surest  method  of  awakening  aversion  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils 
towards  their  instructors,  and  thus  of  completely  frustrating  that 
intimacy  of  friendship  between  the  two  classes  of  the  academic 
state,  which  we  are  most  anxious  to  secure.  We  are  far  from 
wishing  to  convert  the  Professor  into  a  sort  of  male  dry-nurse  ; 
and  it  is  precisely  the  finest  and  most  promising  lads  in  whose 
case  an  attempt  to  force  their  friendship  would  most  thoroughly 
excite  disgust.  On  this  point,  however,  we  are  inclined  to  rely 
a  great  deal  upon  the  natural  tact  and  good  taste  of  our  country- 
men. Where  a  considerable  number  of  English  gentlemen  and 
scholars  are  brought  together  under  such  circumstances,  we  are 
.  very  much  mistaken  if  they  would  not  succeed  in  making  their 
homes  so  agreeable,  that  social  and  familiar  intercourse  with 
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them  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  privilege.  For  this  reason, 
while  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  modification  of  the  tuto- 
rial system,  as  it  exists  (theoretically)  in  some  of  the  colleges 
of  Oxford,  would  not  be  without  its  advantages;  we  believe 
that  whatever  regulations  might  be  adopted,  they  should  be 
practically  administered  in  that  spirit  of  freedom  which  is  the 
first  law  of  the  academic  life.  Such  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  Professors  as  would  render  it  possible  for  them  to  become 
personally  acquainted  with  the  members  of  their  class  ;  the  ap- 
pointment of  tutors,  who,  in  respect  of  age  as  well  as  position, 
might  serve  as  a  connecting  link  between  Professors  and  under- 
graduates ;  the  adoption  of  a  common  academical  costume, 
would  of  themselves  soon  awaken  a  community  of  sentiment,  an 
esprit  de  corps,  and  thus  afford  opportunities  for  individual  sym- 
pathy and  friendship,  which  would  knit  together  the  various 
grades  of  the  University  far  more  closely  than  any  external  re- 
gulations. 

While  it  is  unquestionably  the  duty  of  every  Professor  to  aid 
in  establishing  such  a  relationship  between  the  younger  members 
of  the  University  and  himself,  we  believe  that  the  maintenance 
of  a  proper  moral  tone  in  such  an  institution  falls  in  a  more  pe- 
culiar manner  within  the  province  of  those  who  hold  the  Chairs 
of  Philosophy  and  the  Humanities.  Whoever  does  not  give  this 
bearing  to  the  study  of  antiquity,  well  qualified  as  he  may  be  in 
other  respects,  has  forgotten  the  end  in  providing  the  means. 
Philology  is  no  longer  as  in  the  days  of  the  Dutch  and  English 
scholars  of  the  last  century,  confined  to  verbal  criticism  and  the 
collecting  of  antiquarian  notices,  but  has  become  the  twin  sister 
of  Philosophy.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  new  epoch  commencing 
with  Heyne,  that  these  studies  have  risen  above  the  mean  and 
dreary  drudgery  of  the  schoolroom  to  the  dignity  of  an  accom- 
plishment, without  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  aspire  to  the 
character  of  a  refined  and  completely  educated  man.  The  stores 
of  learning  and  acuteness  of  criticism  are  made  subservient  to  a 
higher  end,  the  attainment  of  good  taste,  elevated  sentiment,  and 
perfection  of  the  whole  moral  nature.  Classical  literature  is  now 
recognised  as  constituting  the  most  exact  and  scientific  form  of 
belles  lettres ;  and  the  complete  scholar  makes  it  his  object  to 
acquire  the  widest  possible  acquaintance  with  the  art  and  litera- 
ture of  all  times,  though,  true  to  the  severity  of  the  department 
he  professes,  classical  antiquity  will  still  remain  the  centre  from 
which  everything  proceeds,  and  to  which  everything  returns. 

For  exercising  such  an  influence  as  we  have  attempted  to  de- 
scribe, the  position  of  the  academical  instructor  possesses  advan- 
tages which  may  well  render  him  an  object  of  envy  to  those  em- 
ployed in  the  lower  departments  of  the  educational  system.   Those 
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who  stand  in  the  relation  of  pupils  to  him,  though  exhibiting 
many  signs  of  immaturity,  are  in  essentials  reasonable  human 
beings.  They  have  outgrown  the  revolting  vice  and  ferocity 
which  seems  to  show  itself  in  boyhood  almost  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  species  of  moral  depravity  may  be  noticed  in  the  ape, 
and  certain  other  stages  of  animal  development;  social  and 
familiar  intercourse  with  them  has  not  the  dwarfing  effect  which 
we  notice  in  the  schoolmaster,  but  rather  of  enlivening  the  mode 
of  thought,  of  lengthening  the  mental  spring,  of  combining  the 
maturity  of  age  with  the  ardour  and  enthusiasm  of  youth.  Their 
office  enables  them  to  combine  the  preceptor  with  the  friend ; 
while  common  studies  serve  as  a  higher  and  more  serious  bond 
of  sympathy,  which  prevents  the  connexion  from  degenerating 
into  a  trivia]  and  objectless  partiality.  No  age  is  so  susceptible 
of  moral  education  as  that  in  which  young  men  come  under  the 
influences  of  the  University.  It  is  the  period  in  which  principle 
and  character  receive  their  decisive  bias,  and  every  day,  every 
week,  are  almost  visibly  determining  the  action  and  history  of 
the  future  life  of  the  individual.  In  spite  of  the  follies,  self- 
conceit,  and  other  hubristic  tendencies  incident  to  this  period  of 
life,  there  are  comparatively  few  youths  who  would  not  gladly 
attach  themselves  to  him  "  who  would  shew  them  any  good,"  The 
Greeks  were  accustomed  to  attach  a  fine  and  noble  meaning  to 
the  expression  veavc/cop  (ppomj^a,  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
this  period  of  life  is  characterized  by  a  singleness  of  mind,  a 
rigorous  interpretation  of  right,  an  ardour  oflove  and  an  hones- 
ty of  hate,  which  contrast  most  strongly  with  the  indifference 
and  worldly-mindedness,  the  stinted  approbation  and  dislike  of 
manhood  and  age.  There  is  a  faith  and  trustfulness  in  youth 
which  renders  it  peculiarly  open  to  every  influence  for  good,  and 
it  is  most  important  that  this  temper  should  duly  be  taken  advan- 
tage of.  It  is  the  part  of  the  Professor  to  awaken  and  direct  the 
opyav  7r/>09  fmOrffjuTa,  to  prevent  the  first  love  from  wasting 
itself  upon  unworthy  objects,  to  render  the  early  enthusiasm  for 
the  beautiful  and  true  no  empty  extravagance,  no  brawling  tor- 
rent, which  runs  itself  out  in  a  day,  but  a  mighty  river,  which 
gathers  strength,  and  volume,  and  intensity  at  every  stage  of 
its  progress.  He  should  learn  to  exercise  something  of  the 
rexyq  /uueur^,  by  which  the  father  of  Attic  philosophy  was 
enabled  to  call  forth  into  existence  all  those  elements  of  good  in 
the  minds  of  his  disciples,  which,  but  for  the  fostering  and  vivi- 
fying influences  of  his  own  wisdom  might  have  remained  for  ever 
latent. 

Nor  let  it  be  supposed,  that  in  describing  this  part  of  the 
duties  of  a  university  teacher,  we  are  referring  to  a  purely  ima- 
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ginary  character.  There  is  no  one  who  has  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  belong  to  a  German  university  who  cannot  bear  testimony 
to  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  professors,  those  of  philo- 
logy particularly,  fulfil  not  unfrequently  these  more  delicate 
and  more  difficult,  because  less  strictly  definable  duties.  Such 
instances,  though  occurring  far  more  seldom  than  they  ought, 
tend  in  no  small  degree  to  counteract  the  manifold  deficiencies 
and  faults  of  the  academical  institutions  of  that  country.  Instead 
of  the  absurd  donnishness  of  the  English  Universities,  where  the 
supercilious  ecclesiastic,  who  owes  his  College  preferment  solely 
to  the  lucky  accident  of  his  having  first  seen  the  light  in  some 
hamlet  of  Yorkshire  or  Bucks,  scarcely  deigns  to  know  by  sight 
gentlemen  as  much  his  superiors  in  birth  as  they  are  in  manners 
and  attainments,  the  scholars  of  Germany  exhibit  a  readiness 
and  a  desire  to  make  the  personal  acquaintance  of  those  among 
the  students  who  give  proofs  of  a  relish  for  higher  subjects,  or 
seem  likely  to  advance  their  common  studies.  There  is  little 
difficulty  in  explaining  the  circumstance  that  learning  and  philo- 
sophy is  there  in  a  perpetual  and  rapid  advance,  while  with  us  it 
languishes  and  stagnates,  when  we  contrast  the  enthusiasm  and 
devotion  for  an  ideal  cause  which  exists  in  the  one  country,  with 
the  meanness,  indifference,  and  materialism,  which  prevail  in 
the  other.  Nor  are  the  advantages  arising  from  such  an  arrange- 
ment confined  to  the  younger  members  of  the  University ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  abundantly  repay  the  lessons  they  receive  by 
the  joy,  the  freshness,  and  progress,  which  their  presence  and 
co-operation  infuses  into  the  counsels  of  maturer  years.  It  was 
an  ancient  maxim  of  Grecian  philosophy,  that  Bia  evavrtorpovrfi 
rjpfioo^ai  ra  ovra,  and  there  can  be  no  surer  sign  of  true  wisdom 
in  both  parties  than  where  older  persons  find  as  great  pleasure 
in  the  society  of  the  young,  as  the  young  in  that  of  those  who  are 
older.  Each  corrects  the  faults  of  the  other,  and  their  nnion 
results  not  in  a  neutralization  of  forces,  but  in  reciprocally  supply- 
ing characteristic  deficiencies.  It  may  readily  be  supposed  that 
this  strengthening  of  each  other  in  every  good  word  and  work,  this 
common  sympathy  in  all  great  and  honourable  aims,  this  mutual 
consciousness  of  unspeakable  benefits  received,  cannot  fail  to  call 
forth  between  professor  and  pupil  a  friendship  the  depth  and  in- 
tensity of  which  not  every  individual  is  in  a  condition  to  under- 
stand. In  this  respect,  the  seminaries  of  Germany,  with  that 
characteristic  universality  of  thought  which  prompts  them  to 
revive  in  themselves,  under  a  nobler  form,  every  genuine  and 
elevated  sentiment  of  humanity  both  in  the  past  and  present, 
afford  a  true  analogon  to  the  uairpfjkai,  and  airai  of  the  Dorian 
legislators,  where  even  the  foul  and  unnatural  vices  into  which 
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the  connexion  afterwards  degenerated,  cannot  wholly  obscure  the 
deep  and  beautiful  idea  in  which  it  had  its  origin. 

We  should  not  think  it  necessary  to  sny  anything  by  way  of 
defending  the  changes  we  propose  in  our  Scottish  academical  sys- 
tem against  the  charge  of  their  betraying  an  evident  resemblance 
to  the  arrangements  of  the  German  Universities,  if  it  did  not  so 
often  happen  that  a  prejudice  quite  as  senseless — whose  very 
vagueness  and  absurdity  has  enabled  it  to  escape  notice — conti- 
nues to  maintain  a  sort  of  shadowy  existence  in  the  popular 
mind,  and  thus,  even  where  it  does  not  directly  interrupt 
measures  of  public  importance,  prevents  them  from  being  under- 
taken with  that  hearty  good-will  which  is  the  surest  guarantee 
of  success.  Why  this  repugnance  to  take  home  to  ourselves  a 
lesson  from  the  learned  institutions  of  the  Continent  ?  Are  our 
own  Universities  already  such  models  of  perfection,  do  they 
maintain  themselves  in  a  position  of  such  unrivalled  eminence, 
that  we  can  disdain  to  borrow  a  suggestion  from  those  of  other 
nations?  This  is  a  question,  unfortunately  for  us,  but  too 
significantly  answered  by  the  results  of  the  learned  institutions 
of  both  countries.  The  books  which  proceed  from  the  Univer- 
sities of  Scotland  and  of  Germany  respectively,  clearly  indicate 
what  is  their  relative  position.  But  even  if  our  own  learned 
institutions  stood  more  upon  an  equality  with  those  of  other 
countries  than  any  well-informed  or  reasonable  individual  will 
pretend  to  maintain,  nothing  could  be  more  unfounded  than  the 
conclusion  that  we  were  thereby  justified  in  neglecting  to  study 
the  peculiarities  of  their  systems,  and  in  borrowing  from  them  such 
elements  as  could  be  advantageously  introduced  into  our  own. 
Mental  growth  can  only  be  attained  by  means  of  an  assimilation 
of  foreign  elements  precisely  analogous  to  the  process  by  which 
our  boaies  are  nourished.  The  man  of  progress  is  one  who  per- 
petually imitates,  who  ceaselessly  takes  up  new  modes  of  thought 
and  being  into  his  own,  and  that  not  only  in  the  case  of  the 
more  perfect  manifestations  of  intelligence,  but  of  the  lowest  and 
most  ordinary  forms  of  nature.  Hence  it  is  that  stones  and 
brooks  and  trees  are,  as  Shakespeare  says,  books  and  sermons  to 
the  thoughtful.  The  youth  of  a  nation  and  the  vigour  of  a  race 
is  best  sustained  by  the  addition  from  time  to  time  of  "  fresh 
blood,"  while  the  pernicious  tendency  of  isolation  is  clearly  ex- 
hibited in  the  rigidity  of  JCgypt  and  China,  as  well  as  in  the 
degeneracy  of  the  Continental  aristocracies,  as  compared  with 
our  own.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  peculiarly  unpro- 
gressive  character  of  the  English  Universities  is  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  attributed  to  their  exclusion  of  all  foreign  elements. 

If  it  could  be  proved  that  the  plan  upon  which  the  professor- 
ships of  the  German  Universities  are  arranged  is  indebted  for 
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the  success  by  which  it  is  unquestionably  attended  to  its  corres- 
pondence with  certain  peculiarities  in  the  institutions  or  national 
character  of  the  people  of  that  country,  such  an  objection  would 
of  course  be  fatal.  The  Burschenschaften  of  Heidelberg  and 
Bonn,  like  many  of  the  collegiate  usages  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, though  possessing  a  general  interest  from  the  genial 
light  which  they  contribute  to  shed  over  this  period  of  life,  and 
from  their  tendency  to  uphold  and  strengthen  an  academic  spirit, 
are  so  thoroughly  national  and  traditionary  in  their  character, 
so  completely  one  with  the  soil  in  which  they  have  spontaneously 
arisen,  that  no  one  could  possibly  think  of  transplanting  them 
elsewhere.  Far  different  is  it  with  those  institutions  which  de- 
rive their  usefulness  from  being  founded  on  some  leading  prin- 
ciple of  that  human  nature  which  is  in  all  countries  substantially 
the  same.  That  they  exist  in  other  nations,  and  not  in  our  own, 
simply  proves  that  the  former  have  been  wiser  in  their  day  and 
generation  than  ourselves,  and,  under  these  circumstances,  we 
must  consent  so  far  to  do  violence  to  our  usual  self-esteem  as  to 
profit  by  their  example.  In  this  of  course  we  must  be  mindful 
to  do  as  they  have  done  rather  than  what  they  have  done — to 
adopt  the  principle  without  servilely  copying  the  product. 

Of  the  results  of  the  gymnasial  and  university  system  of  Ger- 
many there  can  be  no  question.  It  has  produced  a  greater  num- 
ber of  "  books  and  men,"  of  European  names  in  scholarship  and 
philosophy  than  have  appeared  in  any  age  or  country  since  the 
Keformation.  This  point  being  so  evident,  our  next  inquiry 
should  be  respecting  the  principle  upon  which  such  results  nave 
been  obtained.  This,  we  are  convinced,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
support  and  encouragement  afforded  to  all  higher  pursuits  in  the 
regular  and  unbroken  career  which  is  there  held  open  to  learned 
men.  In  that  country,  learning,  as  we  before  mentioned,  con- 
stitutes a  fourth  profession,  as  distinctly  defined  as  those  of  law, 
medicine,  or  theology.  The  practical  and  immediate  duty  as- 
signed to  the  clerisy  is  that  of  educating  the  nation  ;  and  all  who 
belong  to  that  body  are  arranged  and  organized  into  a  vast 
army,  where  every  gradation  of  talent  can  succeed  in  working 
its  way  to  its  own  proper  level.  In  the  case  of  none  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  body  is  trie  remuneration  very  great,  but  the  con- 
sciousness of  belonging  to  one  great  whole  enables  something  of 
the  dignity  of  the  highest  to  attach  itself  to  the  lowest  grades  of 
the  profession,  and,  above  all,  Hope,  th'e  greatest  incentive  to  exer- 
tion, is  held  out  to  every  one.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  this  leading 
idea  of  the  Prussian  educational  system  is  founded  upon  a  law  of 
universal  human  nature,  and  there  is  no  reason,  therefore,  why 
its  application  should  be  restricted  to  the  country  in  which  it  has 
wisely  been  taken  advantage  of  for  a  great  national  end.    We 
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cannot  but  trust,  therefore,  that  a  still  higher  and  more  perfect 
development  of  the  same  principle,  clothed  in  such  externals  as 
shall  enable  it  to  assume  a  national  character,  may  be  introduced 
into  the  reforms  which  must  shortly  take  place  in  the  schools 
and  Universities  of  Scotland.  The  similarity  between  the 
learned  institutions  of  both  countries  is  already  so  marked  and 
evident,  that  the  adoption  of  many  of  the  formal  arrangements 
of  the  German  Universities  would  add  no  foreign  element  to 
their  constitution ;  we  should,  by  so  doing,  merely  develop  them 
according  to  their  original  plan,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  the 
same  degree  of  perfection  and  efficiency  which  there  actually 
exists. 

The  ancient  intercourse  which  existed  between  Scotland  and 
the  Continent  is  still  to  be  traced  in  many  of  the  peculiarities 
which  broadly  distinguish  us  from  our  southern  neighbours. 
The  Scotchman  exhibits  less  of  the  insular  character,  and  sym- 

Eithizes  more  readily  with  the  German  or  Frenchman  than  the 
nglishman.  Our  faith  is  the  same  with  that  professed  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  Continental  Protestants,  and  even  the  old 
Lutherans,  though  differing  stoutly  from  us  in  sundry  points  of 
dogmatic  theology,  are  of  one  heart  and  one  soul  with  us  on  all 
the  more  momentous  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  especially  on 
one  grand  principle  of  Protestantism — the  right  and  duty  of 

Krivate  judgment  in  religion.  The  same  causes  which  have 
rought  about  this  sympathy  in  matters  of  eternal  interest  have 
also  occasioned  the  resemblance  between  the  learned  institutions 
of  the  Continent  and  our  own.  Imperfect  and  undeveloped  as 
our  Universities  have  been  suffered  to  remain,  we  believe  that 
the  superior  thoughtfulness  and  intelligence  of  the  Scottish  char- 
acter, as  compared  with  that  of  the  other  British  races,  its  love 
for  free  intellectual  research,  its  deeper  sense  of  a  higher  life 
than  that  of  the  senses,  have  been  in  no  small  degree  kept  alive 
by  the  excellent  nature  of  their  general  arrangements.  The 
single  circumstance  that  in  our  professors  we  possess  a  body  the 
germ  of  a  class  who  exist  for  the  express  purpose  of  promoting 
the  advance  of  absolute  knowledge,  unfettered  by  any  other  con- 
siderations whatsoever,  whose  office  requires  them  simply  to  follow 
out  the  course  of  their  own  investigations,  and  to  make  known 
their  results  without  caring,  as  Luther  says,  though  half  or  the 
whole  world  be  offended  thereby,  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a 
vast  stride  in  advance  of  the  system  which  prevails  in  England. 
There,  as  in  the  ruder  ages  of  Europe,  the  learning  of  the  coun- 
try is  still  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood ;  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  distinguished  naturalist  or  mathe- 
matician rewarded  by  preferment  in  a  profession  for  which,  what- 
ever may  be  his  general  respect,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
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that  he  entertains  a  deeper  sympathy.  The  consequence  of  this 
arrangement  is  that  the  man  of  science,  while  excluding  some 
pious  and  devoted  churchman  from  well-deserved  promotion, 
finds  his  own  usefulness  impaired  if  not  altogether  destroyed. 
Deprived  of  the  sympathy  and  excitement  of  a  class,  his  only 
means  of  communicating  the  results  of  his  investigations  is 
through  the  more  tedious  and  uninteresting  channel  of  author- 
ship ;  and  regard  for  decorum  imposes  a  perpetual  restraint  when- 
ever his  opinion  on  scientific  matters  threatens  to  clash  with  the 
tenets  of  the  body  to  which  he  externally  belongs.  No  truth  is 
ever  discovered  at  once  in  all  its  totality  and  perfection ;  and  the 
grandest  ideas  of  science  and  philosophy  have  often  at  their  first 
dawning  appeared  incompatible  with  the  popular  notions  ot 
Christianity,  if  not  with  Christianity  itself. 

Though  the  academical  system  which  generally  prevails  over 
the  Continent,  and  is  seen  under  its  most  favourable  form  in 
Germany,  exhibits  much  that  we  ought  to  consider  ourselves 
fortunate  if  we  are  able  to  imitate,  yet  it  is  undoubtedly  open  to 
many  objections  which  would  render  us  most  unwilling  to  see  it 
introduced  into  this  country  without  such  extensive  modifies- 
tions  and  additions  as  should  cause  it  to  assume  the  appearance 
and  character  of  an  entirely  new  creation.  Incorrect  and  ex- 
aggerated  as  are  the  conceptions  of  most  persons  in  this  country 
respecting  the  life  of  the  students  in  the  German  Universities — 
a  fact  of  which  no  better  proof  can  be  furnished  than  the  beau- 
tiful songs  which  so  vividly  reflect  the  academical  life  of  which 
they  are  a  product — still  we  cannot  but  allow  that  the  impres- 
sion commonly  prevailing  on  this  subject  is  not  wholly  without 
foundation.  Though  it  is  a  charge  which  attaches  rather  to  mo- 
dern Continental  manners  in  general  than  to  the  Universities  in 
particular,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  latter  exhibit  too  much 
of  that  brutal  coarseness  and  contemptible  swagger  which  young 
France  and  young  Germany  so  passionately  admire,  but  which 
the  manliness,  modesty,  and  good  taste  of  Englishmen  so  effec- 
tually put  down.  Not  only  would  the  families  of  our  Scottish 
youth  be  greatly  dissatisfied  at  finding  their  sons  and  brothers, 
instead  of  exhibiting  the  correctness  and  quiet  dignity  of  the 
English  gentleman,  emulating  the  style  of  the  more  boisterous 
specimens  of  the  London  medical  student,  but  the  youths  them- 
selves would,  we  are  sure,  disdain  to  adopt  so  unworthy  a  proto- 
type. The  Germans  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  coarser  and 
clumsier  variety  of  the  common  race ;  they  have  not  the  high 
brooding,  the  <f>vari/cri  dperrj  of  the  Englishman ;  though  it  can- 
not be  denied  that,  as  far  as  the  higher  purposes  of  life  are  con- 
cerned, they  have  made  more  of  an  inferior  material  than  we 
have  of  the  best.     They  are  sadly  deficient  in  the  instinctive 
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good  taste  which  makes  the  gentleman,  and  painful  to  behold 
are  their  blunders  whenever  they  endeavour  to  assume  the  air 
of  the  elegant  man  of  fashion.  Tholuck  of  Halle,  truly  re- 
marked to  the  writer,  that  of  all  the  mistakes  into  which  his 
countrymen  could  fall,  that  of  attempting  to  appear  htibsch,  or 
pretty,  was  the  most  lamentable.     On  the  plan,  we  presume,  of 

>ing  farthest  from  what  nature  intended  them  to  be,  they  adopt 
>r  their  imitation  what  in  their  simple-mindedness  they  conceive 
to  be  the  manners  of  the  Frenchman  ;  and  being  utterly  incapable 
of  counterfeiting  the  liveliness  and  brilliancy  which  renders  the 
latter,  with  all  his  faults,  an  amusing  companion,  they  can  only 
succeed  in  copying  the  most  detestable  traits  of  their  model,  and 
what  is  profligacy  in  the  Frenchman  becomes  unmitigated  besti- 
ality in  the  German. 

fiut  the  objection  which  we  have  just  mentioned  is  one  founded 
leas  upon  any  defect  of  the  system  than  upon  an  inherent  fault 
in  the  national  character  of  the  Germans,  of  which  one  of  the 
radical  vices  has  always  been  a  certain  want  of  that  refinement 
which  often  to  a  large  extent  supplies  the  place  of  higher  prin- 
ciple. A  far  more  serious  and  vital  defect  in  the  learned  insti- 
tutions of  that  country  consists  in  their  too  exclusive  adoption  of 
the  system  of  instruction  by  means  of  lectures.  In  this  respect 
the  Universities  of  Germany  certainly  bear  too  strong  a  resem- 
blance to  a  more  amplified  form  of  those  u  Philosophical  Institu- 
tions" which  in  some  shape  or  other  exist  in  most  of  our  large 
towns.  We  believe  that  a  system  so  naked  and  scanty,  so  poorly 
provided  for  carrying  out  many  of  the  highest  and  most  impor- 
tant ends  of  institutions  which  should  be  seminaries  of  true  men- 
tal culture  as  well  as  of  sound  learning,  would  find  but  small 
favour  with  the  people  of  this  country.  There  is  a  wide  spread 
and  well-founded  conviction  that  the  University  is  intended  to 
exercise  a  far  more  definite  and  positive  influence  upon  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  character  of  the  youth  of  the  country  than 
is  guaranteed  under  the  arrangements  of  the  German  system. 

There  are  certain  subjects  where  lectures  furnish  the  most 
easy,  agreeable,  and  interesting  means  of  communicating  know- 
ledge. To  this  class  we  may  reckon  physical  science,  history, 
art,  archaeology,  in  short,  every  department  of  knowledge  which 
embraces  facts  and  events  capable  of  being  easily  brought  under 
some  external  principle  of  arrangement.  Their  character  is 
stimulant  rather  than  nutritious;  they  are  better  adapted  for 
awakening  interest,  and  giving  a  general  notion  of  a  subject  than 
for  imparting  a  large  amount  of  positive  knowledge.  A  system 
of  instruction  conducted  upon  this  principle  would,  if  unaided  by 
other  influences,  tend  to  produce  general  intelligence  rather  than 
accuracy ;  all  that  it  could  effect  would  be  to  enable  the  hearer 
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to  seize,  in  one  comprehensive  glance,  the  tendency  of  a  science, 
and  the  extent  to  which  onr  acquaintance  with  the  subject  has 
already  advanced.  It  cannot,  however,  when  unaccompanied  by 
other  modes  of  instruction,  impart  that  thorough  mastery  of  the 
subject  arising  from  a  union  of  intensity  with  breadth,  without 
which  every  attempt  at  comprehensiveness  of  knowledge  can 
only  result  in  vagueness  and  superficiality. 

That  such  have  not  proved  to  be  the  actual  results  of  this  sys- 
tem in  Germany,  is  owing,  we  believe,  to  a  number  of  counter- 
acting circumstances.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is 
undoubtedly  the  thorough  classical  training  which  those  who 
become  members  of  the  University  have  already  received,  under 
the  admirable  gvmnasial  system  of  the  country.  The  wise  and 
exact  method  of  instruction  followed  in  these  excellent  institu- 
tions, where  humanistic  studies  constitnte  the  basis  of  the 
whole  course,  enables  its  pupils,  on  entering  upon  the  highest 
stage  of  the  educational  system,  to  carry  with  them  all  that  inward 
confidence  and  stability  arising  from  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  one  of  those  leading  subjects  which,  from  the  universality 
of  their  bearing,  the  discipline  and  order  which  they  intro- 
duce into  the  whole  nature,  serve  as  so  admirable  a  propaedeutic 
to  all  other  studies.  Another  corrective  is  to  be  found  in  the 
number  and  searching  character  of  their  examinations,  which 
without,  perhaps,  requiring  so  great  an  amount  of  mere  *'  cram" 
as  those  of  the  English  Universities,  are  conducted  on  a  scale 
infinitely  more  extensive  and  profound.  The  plan  pursued  on 
these  occasions  is  that  of  requiring  from  the  candidate,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  evidence  oral  and  written  of  acquaintance  with  the 
subject,  a  treatise  of  considerable  length  on  some  point  in  that 
department  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  special  attention.  This 
production  furnishes  the  most  conclusive  proof  not  only  of  the 
amount  of  his  learning,  but  of  his  originality  and  power  of  arrang- 
ing materials,  as  well  as  of  embodying,  in  well  defined  form,  the 
results  of  his  own  investigations. 

Though  the  manifest  deficiencies  of  a  system  of  education, 
exclusively  conducted  by  lectures,  have  been  thus  in  a  great 
measure  practically  supplied,  and  though  the  liberal  support  and 
encouragement  afforded  to  learning  in  the  large  number  of  pro- 
fessorships in  the  Universities  and  gymnasia,  have  had  the  effect 
of  raising  the  learning  and  intellectual  science  of  Germany  to  a 
height  and  grandeur  which  no  other  nation  can  pretend  to  rival, 
enabling  her  indisputably  to  take  the  lead  in  the  thought  of  the 
world,  and  in  that  internal  history  which  is  not  long  in  becoming 
external  also,  yet  nowhere  is  the  necessity  for  important  reforms 
in  the  system  of  University  instruction  more  deeply  felt  than  in 
Germany  itself.    In  philological  studies  a  course  of  lectures  if 
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obviously  most  inadequate  to  call  into  activity  that  critical 
acumen  and  independence  of  judgment  which  it  should  be  the 
great  object  of  a  professor  to  exercise  and  evoke.  The  ^ifivaa 
airurrelv  of  the  Dorian  poet  and  philosopher,  which  must  ever 
be  one  of  the  fundamental  precepts  of  the  philologist,  can  ill  be 
observed  among  those  indefatigable  youths  who  may  be  seen  in 
the  crowded  auditoria  of  the  German  Universities,  writing  for 
their  lives,  as  if  Heaven  itself  were  dictating.  There  is  scarcely 
a  scholar,  therefore,  of  that  country  who  does  not  find  himself 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  only  part  of  the  course  to  which  he 
was  indebted  for  any  important  increase  in  the  positive  knowledge 
of  his  professional  studies,  was  that  devoted  to  what  is  called 
the  Seminarium,  where  the  faculties  of  original  thought  are 
called  into  more  lively  activity.  Apart  from  this  tendency  to 
exercise  none  but  the  receptive  faculties,  another  objection  to 
the  exclusive  adoption  of  this  mode  of  teaching  arises  from  its 
almost  essential  superficiality.  This  defect  can  be  clearly  noticed 
"wherever  a  course  of  lectures  has  been  published  in  the  form  in 
which  they  were  originally  delivered.  Even  in  the  case  of  those 
where  the  original  effect  was  most  striking,  as  in  those  of  Nie- 
buhr,  Schlegel,  and  Dahlmann,  no  one  can  fail  to  perceive,  on  a 
quiet  perusal,  how  little  suited  such  works  are  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  a  reader  who  wishes  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
subject.  The  lecture  possesses  an  essentially  viva  voce  character ; 
under  such  circumstances  the  professor  instinctively  hurries  over 
minute  details,  (which,  however  acceptable  in  print,  are  apt  to 
weary  and  confuse  an  audience,)  in  order  to  arrive  at  high-sound- 
ing and  showy  generalities.  Like  all  public  harangues,  they  are 
addressed  to  the  many  rather  than  to  the  few,  and  possess  some- 
thing of  the  same  ephemeral  ad  captandum  nature  which  gives 
their  subordinate  position  to  the  pamphlet  and  the  review. 

A  not  less  important  consideration  is  the  effect  which  such  a 
system  produces  upon  the  professors  themselves.  Its  natural 
and  inevitable  tendency  is  to  operate  as  a  strong  temptation  to 
that  sloth  and  self-indulgence  which,  in  learned  professors  no  less 
than  in  frail  mortals  like  ourselves,  shows  itself  as  one  of  the 
radical  and  inveterate  sins  of  human  nature.  In  its  practical 
workings  the  result  is,  and  must  be,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  that 
a  professor  composes  a  set  of  lectures,  which  he  continues  to  de- 
liver year  after  year,  with  a  few  trifling  alterations,  just  in  the 
same  manner  as  some  clergymen,  when  tney  have  amassed  a  stock 
of  sermons,  regard  the  labours  of  their  life  as  terminated.  Even 
in  the  case  of  those  individuals  who  enjoy  the  greatest  celebrity, 
and  whose  productions  have  exerted  an  influence  more  than 
usually  important  upon  the  age,  it  but  too  often  happens  that 
the  lectures  they  deliver  are  little  better  than  an  abridgment  of 
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their  works,  and  the  student  has  often  occasion  to  recall  to  mind 
the  sarcasm  of  Mephistopheles,  on  discovering,  to  his  no  small 
disgust,  that  the  time  spent  in  the  lecture-room  has  been  thrown 
away  in  listening  to  a  dull  and  slovenly  recapitulation  of  what 
could  easily  have  been  found  in  some  well-known  work  on  the 
subject.  In  this  manner  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the 
most  illustrious  names  in  the  University  belong  precisely  to  those 
individuals  who  most  carelessly  and  inefficiently  discharge  the 
duties  of  an  instructor,  and  whose  personal  influence  upon  the 
institutions  to  which  they  are  attached  is  most  insignificant.  It 
is  an  evil  arising  from  the  formlessness  of  the  German  Univer- 
sities, that  men  of  the  greatest  eminence  are  but  too  much 
tempted  to  regard  their  appointments  as  a  species  of  literary  sine- 
cure, instead  of  devoting  their  chief  and  primary  attention  to 
the  peculiar  duties  which  such  an  office  entails  upon  its  occu- 
pant. Universities  which,  like  Berlin,  exhibit  an  assemblage  of 
the  greatest  scholars  and  philosophers  in  Europe,  are,  for  this 
reason,  found  to  be  less  practically  useful,  and  are  less  general 
favourites  than  the  provincial  institutions  of  Bonn  and  Breslau, 
where  the  social  influences  of  the  University  are  more  per- 
ceptible. 

If,  as  regards  the  encouragement  of  authorship  to  the  neglect 
of  the  more  strictly  educational  functions  of  the  University,  the 
learned  institutions  of  Germany  have  exhibited  a  tendency  to 
go  into  one  extreme,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  those  of  Eng- 
land have  even  more  decidedly  fallen  into  the  other.  No  more 
emphatic  condemnation  could  be  pronounced  upon  the  system 
pursued  in  these  noble  institutions  than  that  furnished  by  the 
comparatively  trifling  nature  of  their  results  upon  learning  and 
science.  Of  the  thousands  who,  for  the  last  hundred  years,  have 
held  university  appointments  in  Oxford,  and  who  have  resided 
within  the  walls  of  the  University,  engaged  professedly  in  the 
cultivation  of  "  godliness  and  good  learning,"  how  few  can  be  men- 
tioned who  have  contributed  to  the  intellectual  advancement  of 
their  own  country  or  of  mankind.  Gaisford,  Clinton,  Cramer,  (a 
German,  we  believe,)  and  Elmsley,  are  almost  the  only  European 
celebrities,  and  the  last  mentioned  is  unfortunately  nowhere  less 
heard  of  than  in  Oxford  itself. 

The  idea  of  this  venerable  institution  is  founded  upon  a  grand, 
though  perhaps  somewhat  imperfect,  conception  of  the  functions 
and  ends  of  a  University.  Its  theory  is  tnat  of  a  place  conse- 
crated to  immaterial  science,  and  to  those  studies  whose  especial 
bearing  is  upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  man.  Asa 
counterpoise  to  the  system  adopted  in  Cambridge,  natural  science 
in  Oxford,  though  represented,  has  received  a  decidedly  subordi- 
nate position  with  reference  to  philosophy,  criticism,  and  history. 
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The  extent  to  which  so  great  and  noble  an  end  has  been  practi- 
cally frustrated  for  centuries  by  the  existence  of  the  most  sense- 
less abuses,  is  a  matter  becoming  too  well  known  for  us  to  attempt 
an  exposition  of  it.  There  could  not  be  a  more  glaring  instance 
of  the  aforesaid  practical  character  of  the  English — that  is  to 
say,  of  their  indifference  to  everything  which  does  not  promise 
immediate  material  advantage,  and  their  utter  helplessness  in  all 
questions  of  higher  import — than  is  furnished  by  the  manner 
in  which  an  institution  with  the  endless  capabilities  of  Oxford 
has  tended  to  degenerate  into  a  snuggery  for  a  few  hundred 
churchmen. 

No  one  at  all  practically  acquainted  with  Oxford  can  en- 
tertain any  doubt  that  the  mediocrity  and  inactivity  which 
have  for  centuries  been  its  reproach,  are  mainly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  "  limitations  imposed  on  the  elections  of  Fellows, 
a  circumstance  utterly  destructive  to  the  possibility  of  ob- 
taining efficient  college  tuition."  No  vulgar  error  was  ever 
more  unfounded  than  the  one  which  seems  to  have  taken  so 
strong  a  hold  upon  the  popular  fancy,  of  supposing  that  the  pecu- 
liar characteristics  of  Oxford,  its  excellencies  and  defects,  are  all 
to  be  derived  from  one  source,  the  predominance  of  the  philo- 
logical element.  We  regret  that  Professor  Blackie  should  have 
so  far  joined  in  swelling  the  common  cry  on  this  subject  as  to 
point  to  the  puerilities  of  Puseyism  as  exhibiting  the  legitimate 
results  of  a  too  exclusive  devotion  to  classical  learning.  No- 
thing could  be  more  diametrically  opposed  to  the  natural  and 
obvious  tendencies  of  philological  studies.  They  tend  above  all 
others  to  exercise  and  sharpen  the  critical  faculties,  and  are  con- 
sequently most  adverse  to  that  passive  receptivity  of  faith 
which  constitutes  the  chief  distinction  of  the  Oxford  school.  We 
need  only  point  to  the  scholars  of  Germany  as  an  exemplification 
of  the  truth  of  this  remark. 

In  Oxford,  scholastic  logic  and  patristic  theology  have  en- 
grossed a  larger  share  of  attention  than  classical  literature ; 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  the  low  state  into 
which  philological  learning  has  fallen  in  that  University  has 
long  been  one  of  its  most  serious  defects.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  demand  for  classical  learning  in  Oxford  is  scarcely 
so  great  as  in  the  sister  University.  In  Cambridge  the  search- 
ing examination  for  the  classical  Tripos  enables  a  scholar  of 
eminence  readily  to  obtain  pupils  amongst  those  who  become 
candidates  for  distinction  in  this  department  of  university  study  ; 
while  in  Oxford,  on  the  contrary,  the  logic  paper  has  so  notori- 
ously decided  the  result  in  the  public  examinations  for  honours, 
and  there  is  so  little  room  for  exhibiting  an  unusual  proficiency 
in  scholarship;  that  in  providing  themselves  with  a  tutor,  pupils 
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have  invariably  looked  far  more  to  his  qualifications  as  a  logician 
than  as  a  scholar.  The  close  fellowships  and  other  similar 
college  appointments,  we  need  hardly  say,  encourage  no  species 
of  learning  or  science  whatever. 

The  great  advantage  derived  from  a  residence  at  Oxford, 
and  which  has  prevented  abuses  of  so  serious  a  nature  from 
having  long    ere   now    become   intolerable,    arises    from    the 
moral   training   which  it  affords.     No  graduate  of  that  Uni- 
versity, however  deeply  impressed  with  its  many  defects,  can 
avoid  acknowledging  in  his  heart  that  he  left  the  University 
a  different,  and  in  many  respects  a  better  man,  than  he  entered 
it — that  he  was  indebted  to  Oxford  for  a  peculiar  species  of  men- 
tal culture  which  he  could  nowhere  else  have  acquired  so  well. 
In  a  word,  the  University  turns  out  gentlemen,  and  her  foster- 
sons,  though  not  always  very  profound  scholars  or  thinkers,  are 
generally  distinguished  by  a  modesty  of  demeanour,  a  correctness 
of  principle,  a  liberality  and  refinement  in  social  dealings,  which 
gives  them  a  well  deserved  preference  wherever  the  value  of 
these  qualities  is  duly  recognised.     But  honour  to  whom  honour 
is  due.     This  we  fear  is  a  circumstance  but  little  to  be  attri- 
buted to  those  into  whose  hands  the  guidance  of  the  collegiate 
system  has  been  entrusted,  and  who  have  had  it  in  their  power 
to  carry  forward  its  tendencies  to  grander  and  more  import- 
ant results.     On  the  contrary,  poorly  provided  as  are  the  Ger- 
man Universities  with  arrangements  for  this  purpose,  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  professors,  their  religious  love  of  learn- 
ing, their  freedom  from  cold  conventionality  and  rigid  formalism, 
enable  them  to  exert  upon  the  students  a  kindly  and  encour- 
aging influence,  undreamt  of  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge.     The 
elevated  tone  of  social  feeling  which  reigns  in  the  great  Uni- 
versities of  England  is  due,  we  believe,  to  a  few  of  the  leading 
regulations  of  the  system — the  avaalria  of  the  college-hall, 
the  academic  dress,  the  colleges  in  which  each  member  of  the 
University  enjoys  the  feeling  of  a  corporate  existence,  and,  above 
all,  to  the  honourable  spirit  which  naturally  arises  among  two 
thousand  English  youths,  drawn  from  the  best  classes  in  the 
country,  and  consciously  met  together  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
most  sacred  and  elevating  studies. 

In  our  anxiety  to  convey  something  like  a  definite  conception 
of  the  idea  which  we  entertain  of  the  functions  and  influences  of 
the  University,  in  its  absolute  sense,  we  have  been  led  to  travel  over 
so  large  a  space,  that  it  may  not  be  amiss,  before  finally  taking 
leave  of  our  readers,  to  furnish  them  with  a  brief  recapitulation  of 
some  of  the  most  prominent  points  in  which  we  deem  reform  and 
extension  to  be  called  for  in  our  Scottish  Universities.  A  schema 
in  detail  we  cannot  furnish  without  an  acquaintance  with  thepecu- 
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liarities  of  each  individual  case ;  but  generally,  and  in  outline,  it 
might  be  something  like  the  following  : — 

I.  That  the  distinction  between  the  functions  of  the  Higher 
School  and  the  University  be  distinctly  recognised,  though  pos- 
sibly under  the  modification  which  we  indicated,  viz.,  that  the 
classes  corresponding  to  the  highest  in  the  German  Gymnasia, 
be  retained  within  tne  University,  as  preparatory  to  professional 
training. 

II.  That  on  completing  their  attendance  on  this  portion  of 
their  course,  a  degree  (that  of  Bachelor  or  Master  of  Arts)  be 
taken  by  all  students  who  design  to  enter  the  professions. 

III.  That  amongst  the  professions  be  included  that  of  the 
teacher,  whether  literary  or  scientific. 

IV.  That  to  these,  as  well  as  to  the  physician  or  lawyer,  a  dis- 
tinct course  of  professional  training  be  assigned,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  which,  a  higher  degree  (that  of  Doctor)  be  imposed  on 
all  who  aspire  to  the  higher  departments  of  instruction. 

V.  That  in  order  to  the  formation  of  a  learned  class  around 
the  University,  and  in  the  country  generally,  means  be  adopted 
to  increase  the  demand  for  their  services. 

VI.  This  we  propose  to  effect  by  creating  three  distinct  gra- 
dations in  the  professorial  office. 

1st,  That  of  University  Tutors. 

2d,  Of  a  body  of  Inferior  or  Junior  Professors,  on  whom  the 
greater  part  of  the  actual  public  teaching  of  the  University 
sbonld  fall,  and  a  large  part  of  whose  remuneration  should  be 
dependent  on  fees. 

id,  Of  Superior  or  Senior  Professors,  one  for  each  of  the  lead- 
ing branches,  both  literary  and  scientific,  from  whom  so  great  an 
amount  of  positive  teaching  should  not  be  required,  but  whose 
function  should  rather  be  to  superintend  the  cultivation,  and  con- 
tribute to  the  advancement  of  their  respective  departments.  This 
latter  office  to  be  regarded  as  the  highest  literary  preferment  in 
the  country,  and  its  provision  to  be  made,  to  a  greater  extent  than 
in  the  case  of  the  other  University  teachers,  independent  of  fees. 

VII.  That  the  moral  influences  of  the  University  be  rendered 
more  intense  and  definite,  by  communicating,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  every  student,  the  feeling  that  he  belongs  to  a  corporate 
body,  with  the  honour  of  which  he  is  entrusted,  and  the  dignity 
of  which  he  shares.  Of  the  means  to  this  end,  the  simplest,  and 
perhaps  not  least  effectual,  would  be  the  adoption  of  an  academic 
dress.  Some  modification  of  the  "  Common  Table,"  similar  to 
that  which  exists  in  Cambridge,  and  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
might  also  be  introduced,  and  other  schemes  would  readily  bo 
devised  when  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case  were 
known. 
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The  difficulty  of  procuring  pecuniary  means,  which  to  many 
seems  so  formidable,  is  one  which  we  cannot  but  think  is  unne- 
cessarily magnified,  and  we  are  certain  it  will  diminish  so  soon 
as  the  necessity  for  an  extension  of  our  higher  educational  insti- 
tutions becomes  generally  recognised.  In  the  first  place,  we  do 
not  believe  that  the  British  Legislature  would  refuse  to  Scotland 
a  boon  which  she  has  so  recently  and  so  liberally  conferred  on 
Ireland,  and  we  hope,  at  the  next  general  election,  if  not  sooner, 
to  see  the  duty  of  urging  it  positively  imposed  on  our  representa- 
tives in  Parliament.  Independently,  however,  of  Government 
aid,  much  might  unquestionably  be  done  by  private  subscription, 
were  the  importance  of  the  object  once  seen  by  the  public  in  its 
true  light.  It  has  this  advantage  over  almost  every  other  cause, 
that  it  embraces  the  interests  of  every  class  and  of  every  section 
of  the  community.  The  honest  and  intelligent  tradesman  is  as 
much  interested  in  it  as  the  professional  man  or  the  Peer,  and  a 
Calvinistic  Dissenter  or  Episcopalian  (the  abolition  of  tests  being 
presupposed)  as  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Nor  is  it  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  the  very  lowest  of  the  people,  for,  inde- 

f>endent  altogether  of  the  connexion  between  the  higher  and  the 
ower  instruction,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  sec,  that  to  the  former  they  are  indebted  even  for  the 
meanest  and  most  material  appliances  of  civilisation.  "  Where 
no  light  is,  the  people  perisheth,"  is  as  true  in  its  lowest  as  in  its 
highest  signification.  An  inquiry  into  the  health  of  towns 
would  scarcely  have  been  suggested,  and  could  not  have  been 
carried  on,  by  those  whose  instruction  was  derived  from  the 
parochial  school  or  the  mechanics'  institution.  If,  like  the  Peter- 
jPence,  with  which  our  Saxon  ancestors  endowed  the  English 
College  at  Rome  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  the  funds  re- 

J|uired  for  the  completion  of  our  Universities  were  collected 
rora  door  to  door,  we  believe  that,  in  the  merest  material  advan- 
tages, there  are  few  who  would  not  live  to  be  reimbursed  for 
their  coppers. 
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Abt.  II. — The  History  of  Pendennis ;  his  Fortunes  and  Mis- 
fortunes; his  Friends  and  his  Greatest  Enemy.  By  Wil- 
liam Makepeace  Thackeray.  With  Illustrations  on  Steel 
and  Wood  by  the  Author.     London,  1849-1850. 

Thebe  were  many  thousands  of  readers  who,  when  it  was  an- 
nounced in  the  public  prints,  that  owing  to  the  serious  indispo- 
sition of  the  author,  the  periodical  issue  of  Pendennis  was  tem- 
porarily suspended,  took  the  matter  to  heart  as  though  some 
dear  friend  and  cherished  companion  had  been  suddenly  smitten 
like  a  child  at  play,  and  carried  from  the  bright,  cheerful,  outer 
atmosphere  to  the  darkness  and  stillness  of  the  sick-chamber. 
He  was  lost  to  us  for  a  while,  and  we  missed  him.  Many,  it  is 
true,  had  freely  exercised  the  "  glorious  privilege""  of  grumbling, 
and  had  complained,  with  critical  regularity,  once  a  month,  that 
Pendennis  "was  "a  falliiig-oft: — not  equal  to  Vanity  Fair;"  but 
they  did  not  like  to  go  without  it  for  all  that,  and  pushed  eager 
questions  into  every  likely  quarter  about  the  chances  of  its  re- 
appearance. And  when  it  reappeared,  after  a  painful  interval 
of  some  months,  grumblers  and  admirers  alike  rejoiced.  Some 
might  have  cared  little  about  "  Master  Pen ;"  but  all  cared 
about  Mr.  Thackeray.  If  that  young  gentleman's  career  had 
been  brought  suddenly  to  a  close  by  a  railway  accident  or  an  at- 
tack of  cholera,  or  if  he  had  been  "  snuffed  out  by  an  article"  on 
the  popular  novel  of  "  W alter  Lorraine,"  or  sent,  like  young 
Mr.  Caxton,  to  the  antipodes,  there  are  many  who  would  not 
have  deplored  the  accident  with  any  acute  anguish  of  mind. 
But  the  restoration  of  Mr.  Thackeray  to  the  outer  world  of 
social  converse  was  another  matter  altogether.  People  who  had 
never  seen  him  in  the  flesh  rejoiced  at  his  return,  and  welcomed 
him  back  again  with  feelings  of  personal  cordiality.  For  the 
alliance  between  Mr.  Thackeray  and  his  readers  is,  in  this  re- 
spect, something  peculiar.  There  is  no  writer  of  the  present 
day  who  has  established  such  friendly  relations  between  himself 
and  the  public — none  whom  the  reader  seems  to  know  so  well, 
and  with  whom  he  feels  so  familiar.  Mr.  Thackeray  is  the  very 
reverse  of  a  myth.  His  identity  does  not  recede  from  us,  but 
comes  out  boldly  to  meet  us.  We  think,  somehow,  that  we 
have  often  met  him — that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  dining  with 
him — that  he  has  often  come  to  take  a  bed  in  our  house,  or  been 
housed  with  us  beneath  other  men's  roofs.  We  think  that  we  have 
often  spent  a  day  in  pleasant  converse  with  him — no  high  dis- 
course about  "  fixed  fate,  free-will,  foreknowledge  absolute," 
but  common  everyday  talk  about  worldly  topics — snobs  and 
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snobbery — flunkeys  and  flunkeyism — the  shams  and  pretences 
of  great  and  little  people ;  and  other  matters  whereof  good  Mr. 
Brown  is  held  to  be  a  high  authority ;  and  that  he  has  (trunk  our 
indifferent  wine  with  a  relish,  because  we  have  not  tried  to  make 
it  any  better  by  imparting  to  it  a  flavour  of  lies. 

In  the  kindly  interest  thus  taken  in  his  individual  manhood, 
there  must,  to  every  right-minded,  sound-hearted  writer,  be 
pleasures  and  privileges  past  counting.*  But  there  are  pains 
and  penalties  too.  The  results  of  this  personal  identification  do 
not  always  take  the  pleasant,  genial  shape  which  we  have  out- 
lined somewhat  vaguely  above.  Mr.  Thackeray  is  a  satirist. 
Not  at  all  truculent — not  at  all  ill-natured ;  on  the  other  hand, 
very  quiet  and  good-humoured  in  his  satire,  he  does  not  snarl, 
like  a  dog,  at  the  weaknesses  of  his  fellows ;  but  drops  his  ridi- 
cule like  a  gentleman,  and  laughs  gently  at  the  foibles  of  man- 
kind. Still  he  is  a  satirist ;  and,  as  a  satirist,  the  more  truthful, 
the  more  likely  to  offend.  He  cannot  expect  entire  exemption 
from  the  penalties  which  beset  his  tribe ;  nor,  as  a  sensible  and 
reasonable  man,  does  he,  we  are  sure,  expect  it.  Perhaps  he  is 
not  even  surprised  to  find  from  what  quarter  he  has  been  most 
assailed.  But  he  is  doubtless  sorry,  as  we  are,  to  think,  that  whilst 
he  has  ridiculed  the  absurdities,  and  censured  the  vices  of  all 
orders  of  society,  only  his  own  order  has  risen  up  against  him. 
He  has  been  accused  of  endeavouring  to  write  down  his  own 
class — to  lower,  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  the  character 
of  those  who  "  live  by  their  pen."  And  such  a  motive  has  been 
attributed  to  him,  that  if  the  charge  were  only  true,  on  the  title- 
page  of  every  future  edition  of  The  Book  of  Snobs,  ought  to  be 
printed  the  expressive  words,  By  One  of  Tliemsehes.  Why,  what 
a  gigantic  snob  must  the  man  be,  who,  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  worldly  great — with  all,  indeed,  who  owe  their  position 
in  society  to  rank,  to  wealth,  or  to  eminence  in  any  acknow- 


*  In  Dr.  Cumming'8  Apocalyptic  Sketches — not  a  very  likely  book,  one  would 
think,  to  supply  us  with  theatrical  anecdotes — there  is  a  story  of  Jenny  land,  which 
may  be  cited  in  connexion  with  this  matter : — "  A  singer,  whose  performances 
have  recently  made  a  very  great  impression  on  the  public  mind,  and  whose  personal 
purity  and  worth  are  equal  to  her  artistic  talents,  made  the  remark  to  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  told  me  of  it,  '  It  is  not  me  they  admire,  but  my  voice ;  and  that  can- 
not make  me  happy,  though  it  gives  them  delight.' "     We  do  not  believe  the 
case  really  to  be  as  it  is  stated  by  Jenny  Lind ;  for  no  artist  lias  ever  attracted  to 
much  personal  interest  towards  herself,  irrespectively  of  the  art  of  which  she  is  so 
wonderful  an  exponent ;  but  the  anecdote  is  worth  quoting  as  an  illustration  of 
the  unsatisfying  nature  of  that  artistic  success,  which  simply  raises  admiration  of 
the  thing  done,  and  excites  no  interest  in  the  doer.     It  is  very  true,  with  respect 
to  authors,  that  the  world  often  reads  and  admires  their  books,  but  cares  little  men 
about  themselves  than  if  they  were  mere  composing-machines,  without  any  every- 
day life  of  their  own  apart  from  the  work  of  composition.     But  there  are  some  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rale — and  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  the  object  of  one. 
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ledged  profession,  with  large  prizes  and  privileges  in  its  reach — 
seeks  to  degrade  the  profession  of  literature,  and  to  undervalue 
not  merely  the  social,  but  the  intellectual  character  of  the  men 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  it.  Yet  this  is  the  substance 
of  the  charge  that  has  been  brought  against  Mr.  Thackeray. 
The  readers  of  Pendennis  know  that  the  young  gentleman  after 
whom  the  story  is  named  sets  up  in  life  as  a  professional  writer, 
or,  as  his  friend  Mr.  Warrington  expresses  it,  "  a  literary  hack ;" 
and  that  they  are  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  story  to  a  good 
deal  of  literary  society,  including  publishers,  editors,  contribu- 
tors, reviewers,  &c.  &c,  none  of  it  being  of  a  very  attractive  or 
a  very  respectable  kind.  These  sketches  of  literary  society 
would  appear  to  have  given  offence  to  some  literary  men ;  and 
as  the  genus  irritabile  live,  as  it  were,  in  harness — that  is,  al- 
ways have  a  pen  within  their  reach,  and  a  printing-office  at  no 
great  distance — the  offences  of  the  author  of  Pendennis  have 
been  visited  on  the  spot,  and  he  has  been  held  up  to  the  con- 
tempt of  his  fellows  as  a  mean  and  pitiful  toady,  seeking  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  others  by  maligning  his  own  order. 

It  were  worth  while  to  avail  ourselves  of  such  an  opportunity 
to  examine  the  question  as  it  stands  between  Mr.  Thackeray  and 
the  literary  profession,  and  to  ascertain  the  precise  amount  of 
truth  there  is  to  be  found  in  his  sketches  of  literary  life ;  but  be- 
fore we  enter  upon  the  inquiry,  it  were  well  that  we  should  ex- 
press our  unqualified  conviction  that  the  author  of  Pendennis  is 
the  last  man  in  England  to  write  a  line  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
gratiating himself  with  people  of  good  condition,  who  dine  at 
Gaunt  House,  and  look  out  of  Club  windows  in  St.  James's. 
Why,  who  are  the  people  who  have  ever  been  the  objects  of  his 
ridicule — whom  has  he  gibbeted  most  effectually  in  his  quiet 
way  ?  Whom,  but  the  £i/a«i-respectables  of  the  world,  the  pre- 
tenders of  high  degree  ?  Has  he  bowed  down  before  the  golden 
calf,  or  pressed  to  his  heart  the  guinea-stamp  of  rank  and  fashion  ? 
If  there  be  a  writer  living  who  ought  to  be  exempt  from  the  re- 
proach of  toadyism,  it  is  the  author  of  Vanity  Fair  and  the  Snobs 
of  England.  Mr.  Thackeray  has  striven  manfully  to  write  down 
tne  Shams  of  the  world.  He  has  done  it  more  effectually,  be- 
cause more  intelligibly,  than  Mr.  Carlyle.  He  has  done  it  in  a 
more  catholic  spirit — as  a  man  without  any  violent  prejudices, 
any  overflowings  of  bitterness  against  the  great,  simply  because 
they  are  great.  There  are  wrriters,  perhaps  too  many  of  them 
at  the  present  time,  who  stand  and  blaspheme  at  the  portals  of  the 
great  because  they  cannot  gain  admittance  there  ;  whose  creed 
it  is  that  there  is  an  impassable  gulf  between  virtue  and  high 
estate  ;  that  to  be  wellborn  is  to  be  ignorant  and  vicious,  and  to 
be  rich  is  to  be  hard  of  heart.    Mr.  Thackeray  has  no  one- 
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sidedncss  of  this  kind ;  but  who  can  read  what  he  has  written 
and  say  that  he  has  any  especial  tenderness  for  the  vices  and 
follies  of  the  great  ?  Are  his  great  lords  more  attractive  or  more 
reputable  than  his  poor  devil  authors?  Are  his  Steynes  and  Col- 
chicums  less  repulsive  than  his  Bludyers  and  Shandons  ?  Yet 
it  is  insinuated,  that  to  conciliate  the  Steynes  and  the  Colchi- 
cums  he  has  sketched  these  Bludyers  and  Shandons.  Or,  if  he 
has  not  aimed  as  high  as  marquises,  at  whose  good  graces  has  he 
aimed  ?  If  he  has  not  endeavoured  to  carry  the  affections  of  the 
peerage  by  storm,  perhaps  he  has  struck  at  the  baronetage,  as 
represented  by  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  and  Sir  Francis  Clavering.    Or, 

Eeradventure,  he  has  laid  siege  to  the  wealthy  merchants  and 
ankers  of  the  city,  by  honouring  their  class  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Osborne ;  or  the  young  sparks  of  the  army,  by  exalting  the 
military  profession  through  the  agency  of  such  heroes  as  Raw- 
don  Crawley,  Captain  Costigan,  and  Colonel  O'Dowd ;  or  the 
Indian  connexion,  by  his  highly  flattering  pictures  of  Mr.  Josh 
and  the  Begum  ;  or  club-men,  by  the  exhibition  of  the  made-up 
Major ;  or  University-men,  by  the  portraiture  of  the  accomplished 
Mr.  Harry  Foker :  or  is  it  in  those  quiet  little  bits  of  satire, 
which  seem  to  drop  unintentionally  from  his  pen,  and  sparkle 
upon  us  unawares,  as  when  he  tells  us  of  a  man  who  was  u  abject 
and  a  shutHer  in  the  very  height  of  his  prosperity ;  and  had  he 
been  a  Crown-prince,  he  could  not  have  been  more  weak,  use- 
less, dissolute,  or  ungrateful ;"  or,  when  speaking  of  the  inimit- 
able Becky  at  the  Brussels  ball,  he  says,  that  "  it  was  only  from 
her  French  being  so  good,  you  could  know  she  was  not  a  born 
woman  of  fashion  ;"  is  it  in  these  little  incidental  touches  that 
the  flunkeyism  of  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh  so  unmistakably 
betrays  itself?  In  truth,  it  seems  a  hard  thing  that  a  man  who 
has  been  doing  battle  so  long  and  so  stoutly  against  flunkevism, 
should  be  written  down  a  flunkey  at  last.  But  such  hard  tilings 
are  in  the  experience  of  most  men  who  have  mixed  much  with 
the  world.  Some  time  or  other  in  a  man's  life  he  is  pretty  sure 
to  be  accused  of  the  very  offence  of  all  others  it  is  most  impossible 
for  him  to  commit.  Such  discipline,  perhaps,  is  wholesome.  It 
takes  the  pride  out  of  us  better  than  anything  in  the  world. 

We  do  not  deny  that  Mr.  Thackeray's  pictures  of  literary  life 
are  extremely  disagreeable.  Nor  do  we  deny  that  they  are,  in 
some  parts,  greatly  overdrawn.  The  first  introduction  of  Mr. 
Pen  to  the  "  Corporation  of  the  Goose-quill,"  at  a  supper-house 
of  very  equivocal  reputation,  must  have  given  that  tenderly-nur- 
tured young  gentleman  no  very  elevated  ideas  of  the  fraternity 
which  he  subsequently  joined.  But  if  he  had  met  the  literary  gen- 
tlemen who  belaboured  each  other  with  carpet-bags  in  good  Mr. 
Pickwick's  time,  would  he  have  been  elevated  into  no  nigher  heaven 
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of  admiration  and  delight?  The  editor  of  the  "Eatons will  Gazette" 
is  not  a  more  attractive  literary  hero  than  the  Editor  of  the  "  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,"  or  the  Sub-eciitor  of  the  "  Dawn ;"  but  we  have 
never  heard  it  alleged  against  Mr.  Dickens,  that  he  has  endea- 
voured to  write  down  the  literary  profession.  It  is  the  necessity  of 
this  kind  of  comic  writing  that  it  should  partake  largely  of  cari- 
cature. But  it  is  more  true  in  fact,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
Eleasanter  to  believe,  that  the  editors  of  rival  journals,  after  be- 
ibouring  each  other  in  print,  should  sup  amicably  together,  and 
exchange  friendly  inquiries  after  their  wives  and  little  ones, 
than  that  they  should  come  to  fisticuffs  in  the  kitchen.  More- 
over, it  is  to  be  remembered,  although  Mr.  Thackeray's  ana- 
chronisms will  hardly  suffer  us  to  remember  it,  that  Arthur 
Pendennis1  introduction  into  literary  life  happened  many  years 
ago ;  and  that  the  Sketches  now  before  us  are  supposed  to  be 
transcripts  rather  of  the  past  than  the  present.  There  is  observ- 
able in  "  Pendennis,"  as  in  "  Vanity  Fair,'1  a  curious  fusion  of 
epochs,  not  unlike  that  fusion  of  names,  the  result  of  which  is 
tne  famous  University  of  Oxbridge ;  for  Mr.  Thackeray  is  at  no 
pains  to  observe  chronology  and  costume  in  his  fictions.  Thus, 
in  the  party  to  which  Master  Pen  is  introduced  in  the  "  Back 
Kitchen,"  we  meet  the  Irish  Editors  of  a  by-gone  time,  and  the 
high-life  "  London  Correspondent11  of  the  present.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  many  older  writers  than  ourselves  will  recognise 
the  Noolans  and  Doolans  as  no  such  outrageous  caricatures; 
and  no  one  who  reads  the  "  London  Correspondence"  of  some 
of  the  leading  provincial  journals,  will  see  much  more  in  the 
picture  of  Mr.  Archer — the  gentleman  who  is  so  much  at  home 
at  Apsley  House  and  in  the  Palace,  and  who  knows  so  much 
more  about  the  great  than  they  know  themselves,  than  a  Lon- 
don letter  in  coat  and  trousers.  And  even  the  harshness  of 
this  picture  is  softened  down  by  the  admission,  that  "  put  aside 
his  archery,  that  man  is  both  able  and  honest — a  good  man  of 
business — an  excellent  friend — admirable  to  his  family  as  hus- 
band, father,  and  son" — qualities  seldom  found  in  the  same  per- 
son ;  for  though  many  literary  men  are,  doubtless,  admirable  as 
husbands,  fathers,  and  sons,  we  know  very  few  who  are  all  this 
and  u  good  men  of  business"  too. 

From  the  back  kitchen  we  are  taken  to  the  back  parlour  of 
the  publisher,  which,  however,  we  shall  not  enter  at  present — 
and  then  we  are  introduced  to  the  interior  of  the  Fleet  Prison, 
where  a  literary  gentleman,  for  the  consideration  of  a  five 
pound  note,  is  writing,  in  presence  of  a  publisher,  a  pro- 
spectus for  a  new  journal.  This  literary  gentleman  is  one 
Captain  Shandon,  of  whom  we  have  a  picture  in  the  following 
words: — 
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"  Nothing  ever  seemed  to  disturb  the  sweetness  of  his  temper ; 
not  debts,  not  duns,  not  misery ;  not  the  bottle ;  not  his  wife's  un- 
happy position  or  his  children's  ruined  chances.  He  was  perfectly 
fond  of  his  wife  and  children  after  his  fashion ;  he  had  always  had 
the  kindest  words  and  smiles  for  them,  and  ruined  them  with  the 
utmost  sweetness  of  temper.  He  never  could  refuse  himself  or  any 
man  any  enjoyment  which  his  money  could  purchase ;  he  would 
share  his  last  guinea  with  Jack  and  Tom,  and  we  may  be  sure  he 
had  a  score  of  such  retainers.  He  would  sign  his  name  at  the  back 
of  any  man's  bill,  and  never  pay  any  debt  of  his  own.  He  would 
write  on  any  side,  and  attack  himself  or  another  man  with  equal 
indifference.  He  was  one  of  the  wittiest,  the  most  amiable,  and  the 
most  incorrigible  of  Irishmen.  Nobody  could  help  liking  Charley 
Shandon  who  saw  him  once,  and  those  whom  he  ruined  could  scarcely 
be  angry  with  him." 

We  are  afraid  that  this  is  not,  in  the  main,  an  untrue  pic- 
ture ;  but  we  hope  that  the  illustration  of  the  Captain's  amiabi- 
lity with  which  we  are  presently  treated,  embodies  in  its  excess 
a  very  rare  exceptional  case.  This  reckless  Irish  litterateur  is 
attended  in  prison  by  his  wife — one  of  those  gentle  trusting 
womanly  beings,  whom  no  living  writer  sketches  in  a  few  lines 
so  lovingly  as  Mr.  Thackeray.  u  The  sun  was  shining  in  at  the 
window — near  which  sat  a  lady  at  work,  who  had  been  gay  and 
beautiful  once,  but  in  whose  faded  face  kindness  and  tenderness 
still  beamed.  Through  all  his  errors  and  reckless  mishaps  and  mis- 
fortunes, this  faithful  creature  adored  her  husband,  and  thought 
him  the  best  and  cleverest,  as  indeed  he  was  one  of  the  kindest 
of  men."  Her  faith  must  have  been  severely  tried  ;  so,  indeed, 
is  the  reader's — for  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  for  the  kindest 
and  most  amiable  of  men  this  Captain  Shandon  had  rather  a 
curious  manner  of  exhibiting  the  strength  of  his  domestic  affec- 
tions. He  pocketed  the  publisher's  five  pound  note,  and  went 
off  to  the  prison  tavern : — 

"Mrs.  Shandon  sadly  went  on  with  her  work  at  the  window 
looking  into  the  court.  She  saw  Shandon  with  a  couple  of  men  at 
his  heels,  run  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  prison  tavern.  She  had 
hoped  to  have  had  him  to  dinner  herself  that  day  ;  there  was  a  piece 
of  meat  and  some  salad  in  a  basin,  on  the  ledge  outside  of  the  window 
of  their  room,  which  she  had  expected  that  she  and  little  Mary  were 
to  share  with  the  child's  father.  But  there  was  no  chance  of  that 
now.  He  would  be  in  that  tavern  until  the  hours  for  closing  it- 
then  he  would  go  and  play  at  cards,  or  drink  in  some  other  man's 
room,  and  come  back  silent,  with  glazed  eyes,  reeling  a  little  in  ha 
walk,  that  his  wife  might  nurse  him.  Oh !  what  varieties  of  pain  do 
we  not  make  our  women  suffer." 

And  when  Mrs.  Shandon  came  to  empty  her  husband*! 
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pockets,  she  "  found  but  a  couple  of  shillings  and  a  few  half- 
pence, out  of  the  morning's  remittance ;" — 

"  Shandon  had  given  a  pound  to  one  follower ;  had  sent  a  leg  of 
mutton  and  potatoes  and  beer  to  an  acquaintance  in  the  poor  side  of 
the  prison ;  had  paid  an  outstanding  bill  at  the  tavern,  where  he  had 
changed  his  five  pound  note ;  had  had  a  dinner  with  two  friends 
there,  to  whom  he  lost  sundry  half-crowns  at  cards  afterwards — so 
that  the  night  left  him  as  poor  as  the  morning  had  found  him." 

And  all  this  time  his  devoted  wife  was  shedding  bitter  tears 
over  her  solitary  tea.  For  the  kindest  of  men  this  is  any  thing 
but  kindly  conduct.  We  hope  it  is  not  true  that  it  is  somewhat 
of  a  habit  among  literary  men  to  spend  at  taverns  and  supper 
houses  a  great  deal  of  money,  which  otherwise  expended  would 
vastly  increase  the  happiness  of  their  wives,  and  the  respecta- 
bility of  their  homes.  We  have  an  uneasy  sort  of  notion,  how- 
ever, confirmed  by  some  experience  of  our  own,  and  some 
experience  of  others,  that  this  is  by  no  means  an  unexampled 
manifestation  of  the  literary  character  ;  and  yet  Mr.  Thackeray, 
who  is  accused  of  dealing  ungently  with  the  character  of  his 
brethren,  speaks  of  a  man  who  is  "  peccante  in  this  kinde,"  as 
the  kindest  of  human  beings. 

Mr.  Jack  Finucane,  who  not  having  a  wife  and  child  of  his 
own,  had  an  abundance  of  kindly  charity  to  bestow  upon  Captain 
Shandon's,  thought  that  gentleman  "  the  greatest  of  created 
geniuses."  Pen  thought  him  a  genius,  too;  and  talking 
over  the  matter  with  his  literary  Mentor,  Mr.  Warrington, 
observed,  "  It  is  hard  to  see  such  a  man  as  Shandon,  of  accom- 
plishments so  multifarious,  and  of  such  an  undoubted  talent  and 
humour,  an  inmate  of  a  gaol  for  half  his  time,  and  a  book- 
seller's hanger-on  when  out  of  prison ;"  but  after  a  little  more 
pleading  on  behalf  of  the  "  eccentricities  of  genius,"  the  more 
experienced  and  case-hardened  Warrington  blurts  out  the  fol- 
lowing mingled  yarn  of  truth  and  error  : — 

"  A  fiddle-stick  about  men  of  genius !  I  deny  that  there  are  so  many 
geniuses  as  people  who  whimper  about  the  fate  of  men  of  letters 
assert  there  are.  There  are  thousands  of  clever  fellows  in  the  world, 
who  could,  if  they  would,  turn  verses,  write  articles,  read  books,  and 
deliver  a  judgment  upon  them  ;  the  talk  of  professional  critics  and 
writers  is  not  a  whit  more  brilliant,  or  profound,  or  amusing,  than 
that  of  any  society  of  educated  people.  If  a  lawyer,  or  a  soldier,  or 
a  parson,  outruns  his  income,  and  does  not  pay  bis  bills,  he  must  go 
to  gaol ;  and  an  author  must  go  too.  If  an  author  fuddles  himself, 
I  don't  know  why  he  should  be  let  off  a  headache  next  morning — if 
he  orders  a  coat  from  the  tailor's,  why  he  should  not  pay  for  it." 

We    believe  that  this  is  one  of  the  passages  which  has 
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offended  Mr.  Thackeray's  literary  brethren.  There  may  be  no 
serious  intention  of  disputing  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  if 
a  literary  man  fuddles  himself  over  night  he  must  compound  for 
a  headache  in  the  morning.  But  the  assertion  that  there  are 
thousands  of  clever  fellows  who  can  write  and  talk,  if  they 
would,  as  well  as  professional  writers,  is  not  easily  to  be  for- 
given, the  more  especially  as  it  is  repeated  in  another  chapter^ 
and  illustrated  in  a  rather  unpleasant  manner,  by  an  account  of 
a  publisher's  dinner,  partaking  largely  of  caricature.  At  this 
elegant  repast  at  Mr.  Bungay's,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the 
talk  of  the  literary  men  is  the  more  silly,  or  that  of  the  men 
of  fashion  the  more  vulgar  of  the  two.  After  such  an  exhibition 
it  is  impossible  to  wonder  at  Mr.  Warrington's  commentary 
thereupon :  "  And  now,"  he  said,  as  he  and  x*en  were  walking 
home  together  in  the  moonlight,  "  that  you  have  seen  the  men 
of  letters,  tell  me  was  I  far  wrong  in  saying  that  there  are 
thousands  of  people  in  this  town  who  don't  write  books,  who  are 
to  the  full  as  clever  and  intellectual  as  people  who  do  ?" 

Now  this  appears  to  be  the  head  and  front  of  Mr.  Thackeray's 
flunkeyism.  One  of  the  personages  of  his  history  says,  that 
there  are  thousands  of  people  in  London  who  don't  write  books 
as  clever  and  intellectual  as  people  who  do ;  and  the  author  adds, 
in  his  own  person,  for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  that  4<  there 
is  no  race  of  people  who  talk  about  books,  or  perhaps  read 
books,  so  little  as  literary  men."  This  last  assertion  may  oe  true 
or  not ;  it  may  be  interpreted  into  a  compliment,  or  into  a  sar- 
casm ;  but,  at  all  events,  there  is  little  sting  in  it.  We  believe 
that  literary  men  are,  in  respect  of  their  after-dinner  talk,  as 
many-fashioned  as  any  other  race  of  men.  There  are  some  li- 
terary men  who,  in  society,  talk  a  vast  deal  about  literary  mat- 
ters, and  a  vast  deal  too  much  for  display.  There  are  others 
who  ape  the  man  of  fashion,  or  whose  talk  is  that  of  the  man 
about  town ;  who  are  of  the  "  gent"  class,  gentish  altogether ; 
and  who  talk  about  a  number  of  things  which  are  hardly 
supposed  to  come  within  the  especial  province  of  the  man  of  let- 
ters, and  are  best  let  alone  by  men  of  every  class.  And  there 
are  others  who  talk  very  little  about  any  thing  at  all.  A  few 
may  just  hit  the  golden  mean,  and  neither  talk  too  much  about 
literature,  nor  too  little  about  it :  men  who  carry  with  them  into 
society  nothing  exclusive  or  professional,  and  yet  who  are  by  no 
means  ashamed  of  their  profession.  At  military  messes,  military 
topics  are  proscribed  ;  and  there  is  good  reason  for  the  proscrip- 
tion ;  but  we  doubt  whether  it  would  ever  happen  at  a  pub- 
lisher's dinner,  that  "  not  one  word  about  literature  is  said 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  night."  The  vulgarity  of  avoid- 
ing the  subject  altogether  is  as  great  as  that  of  obtrndingit 
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<?rwhelmingly  on  society.  Both  faults  are  committed  by  literary 
,ien ;  but  we  are  not  sure  that  most  other  professions  do  not 
equally  transgress  the  limits  of  just  observance.  We  have  known 
lawyers  so  intensely  professional  in  society  as  to  endeavour  to 
reduce  after-dinner  conversation  to  the  severe  formality  of  forensic 
discipline,  and  who  would  consider  a  word  uttered  in  explanation 
or  reply  during  the  course  of  a  long  and  wearisome  harangue  as 
great  an  enormity  as  though  an  advocate's  address  were  to  be 
broken  in  upon  by  the  opposing  counsel. 

It  is  true,  however,  in  the  main,  that  literary  men  talk  less 
than  they  did.  They  seldom  "  lay  out"  much  lor  conversation. 
The  conversational,  like  the  epistolary  age,  is  past ;  and  we  have 
come  upon  the  age  of  periodical  literature.  People  neither  put 
their  best  thoughts  and  their  available  knowledge  into  their  let- 
ters, nor  keep  them  for  evening  conversation.  The  literary  men 
of  1850  have  a  keener  eye  to  the  value  of  their  stock-in-trade, 
and  keep  it  well  garnered  up,  for  conversion,  as  opportunity 
offers,  into  the  current  coin  of  the  realm.  There  is  some  pe- 
riodical vehicle,  now-a-days,  for  the  reception  of  every  possible 
kind  of  literary  ware.  The  literary  man  converses  now  through 
the  medium  of  the  Press,  and  turns  everything  into  copyright  at 
once.  He  cannot  afford  to  drop  his  ideas  by  the  wayside  :  he 
must  keep  them  to  himself,  until  the  printing-press  has  made 
them  inalienably  his  own.  If  a  happy  historical  or  literary  illus- 
tration occurs  to  him,  it  will  do  for  a  review  article ;  if  some 
un-hackneyed  view  of  a  great  political  question  presents  itself  to 
him,  it  may  be  worked  into  his  next  leader ;  if  some  trifling  adven- 
ture has  occurred  to  him,  or  he  has  picked  up  a  novel  anecdote 
in  the  course  of  his  travels,  it  may  be  reproduced  in  a  page  of 
magazine  matter,  or  a  column  of  a  cheap  weekly  serial.  Even 
puns  are  not  to  be  distributed  gratis.  There  is  a  property  in  a 
doubU- entente,  which  its  parent  will  not  willingly  forego.  The 
smallest  jokelet  is  a  marketable  commodity.  The  dinner-table 
is  sacrificed  to  Punch.  There  is  too  much  competition  in  these 
days,  too  many  hungry  candidates  for  the  crumbs  that  fall  from 
the  thinker's  table,  not  to  make  him  chary  of  his  offerings.  In 
these  days,  every  scrap  of  knowledge — every  happy  thought — 
every  felicitous  turn  of  expression,  is  of  some  value  to  a  literary 
man ;  the  forms  of  periodical  literature  are  so  many  and  so 
Taried.  He  can  seldom  afford  to  give  anything  away ;  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  should.  It  is  not  so  easy  a  thing  to  turn 
one's  ideas  into  bread,  that  a  literary  man  need  be  at  no  pains  to 
preserve  his  property  in  them.  We  do  not  find  that  artists  give 
away  their  sketches,  or  that  professional  singers  perform  promis- 
cuously at  private  parties.  Perhaps,  in  these  days  of  much 
publishing,  professional  authors  are  wise  in  keeping  the  best  of 
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themselves  for  their  books  and  articles.  We  have  known  pro- 
fessional writers  talk  criticism ;  but  we  have  generally  found  it 
to  be  the  very  reverse  of  what  they  have  published. 

But  the  gravamen  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  offence  by  no  means, 
as  we  have  said,  lies  in  the  assertion  that  literary  men  do  not  talk 
literature.  The  crime  he  has  committed,  resides  in  the  state- 
ment, that  they  are  as  dull  a  set  of  people  as  their  neighbours — 
that  people  who  don't  write  books  are  quite  as  clever  and  intel- 
lectual as  those  who  do.  The  author  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
put  this  dictum  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  ideal  characters,  and 
expressed  the  culprit  opinion  in  still  more  emphatic  language : — 
"  You  have  read  in  books,  no  doubt,7'  said  a  gentleman  to  young 
Mr.  Primrose, "  about  men  of  genius  starving  at  the  trade.  At  pre- 
sent, Til  show  you  forty  very  dull  fellows  about  town,  that  live  by 
it  in  opulence.  All  honest  jog-trot  men,  who  go  on  smoothly  and 
dully,  and  write  history  and  politics,  and  are  praised  :  Men,  sir, 
tcho,  had  tliey  been  bred  cobblers  would  all  tlieir  lives  have  only 
mended  shoes,  but  never  made  them"  There  is  more  of  the  same 
kind  where  this  comes  from ;  and  among  those  who  have  been 
angry  with  Mr.  Thackeray,  there  are  critics  who  may  be  supposed 
to  know  something  about  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith.  Now,  Goldsmith  says,  that  there  are  many  dull 
fellows  who  write  books ;  whereas  Thackeray  says,  that  there 
are  many  clever  fellows  who  don't.  For  our  own  parts,  we  can 
see  nothing  worth  quarrelling  about  in  one  dictum  or  the  other. 
Both,  as  we  have  stated  them,  are  undeniably  true ;  but  we  have 
not  equal  confidence  in  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  thousands 
of  these  clever  fellows  can  write  articles,  review  books,  &c,  if 
they  would.  They  may  be  very  clever  fellows — cleverer  than 
those  who  write  articles,  for  anything  we  know  to  the  contrary ; 
but  we  strenuously  protest  against  the  assumption,  that  they  can 
all  write  articles,  if  they  would.  Lord  Lyndhurst  once  said,  at 
a  public  dinner,  with  reference  to  the  numberless  marvels  of  the 
Press,  that  it  might  seem  a  very  easy  thing  to  write  a  leading 
article,  but  that  he  would  recommend  any  one  with  strong  con- 
victions on  that  point,  only  to  try.  We  confidently  appeal  to 
the  experience  of  all  the  conductors  of  the  leading  journals  of 
Great  Britain — from  the  quarterly  reviews  to  the  daily  journals, 
convinced  that  they  will  all  tell  the  same  unvarying  tale  of  the 
utter  incompetency  of  thousands  of  very  clever  people  to  write 
articles,  review  books,  &c.  They  will  all  have  the  same  expe- 
riences to  relate  of  the  marvellous  failures  of  men  of  genius  and 
learning — the  crude  cumbrous  state  in  which  they  have  sent 
their  so-called  articles  for  publication — the  labour  it  has  taken 
to  mould  their  fine  thoughts  and  valuable  erudition  into  comely 
shape — the  utter  impossibility  often  of  doing  it  at  all.    As  Mr. 
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Carlyle  has  written  of  the  needle-women  of  England,  it  is  the 
saddest  thing  of  all,  that  there  should  be  sempstresses  few  or  none, 
but  "  botchers"  in  such  abundance,  capable  only  of  "  a  dis- 
tracted puckering  and  botching — not  sewing — only  a  fallacious 
hope  of  it — a  fond  imagination  of  the  mind ;"  so  of  literary 
labour  is  it  the  saddest  thing  of  all,  that  there  should  be  so  many 
botchers  in  the  world,  and  so  few  skilled  article- writers — so  little 
article-writing,  and  so  much  "  distracted  puckering  and  botch- 
ing." There  may  be  nothing  in  this  article-wrifing,  when  once 
we  know  how  to  do  it,  as  there  is  nothing  in  balancing  a  ladder 
on  one's  chin,  or  jumping  through  a  hoop,  or  swallowing  a 
sword.  All  we  say  is,  if  people  think  it  easy,  let  them  try,  and 
abide  by  the  result.  The  amateur  articles  of  very  clever  people 
are  generally  what  an  amateur  effort  at  coat-making  would  be. 
It  may  seem  a  very  easy  thing  to  make  a  coat ;  but  very  expert 
craftsmen — craftsmen  that  can  produce  more  difficult  and  elabo- 
rate pieces  of  workmanship,  fail  utterly  when  they  come  to  a 
coat.  The  only  reason  why  they  cannot  make  a  coat  is,  that 
they  are  not  tailors.  Now  there  are  many  very  able  and  learned 
men,  who  can  compass  greater  efforts  of  human  intellect  than 
the  production  of  a  newspaper  article,  but  who  cannot  write  a 
newspaper  article  at  all,  because  they  are  not  newspaper- writers, 
or  criticise  a  book  with  decent  effect,  because  they  are  not  cri- 
tics. Article-writing  comes  "  by  art,  not  chance."  The  ef- 
forts of  chance  writers,  if  they  be  men  of  genius  and  learning, 
are  things  to  break  one's  heart  over. 

It  is  not  enough  to  think  and  to  know.  It  requires  the 
faculty  of  utterance,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  utterance.  Cer- 
tain things  are  to  be  said  in  a  certain  manner ;  and  your 
amateur  article-writer  is  sure  to  say  them  in  any  manner  but 
the  right.  Perhaps  of  all  styles  of  writing  there  is  none  in 
which  excellence  is  so  rarely  attained  as  that  of  newspaper- 
writing.  A  readable  leading  article  may  not  be  a  work  of  the 
loftiest  order,  or  demand  for  its  execution  the  highest  attributes 
of  genius ;  but,  whatever  it  may  be,  the  power  of  accomplishing 
it  with  success  is  not  shared  by  "  thousands  of  clever  fellows." 
Thousands  of  clever  fellows,  fortified  by  Mr.  Thackeray's  opi- 
nion, may  think  that  they  could  write  the  articles  which  they 
read  in  the  morning  journals ;  but  let  them  take  pen  and  paper 
and  try. 

We  think  it  only  fair  that  professional  authors  should  have 
the  credit  of  being  able  to  do  what  other  people  cannot.  They 
do  not  claim  to  themselves  a  monopoly  of  talent.  They  do  not 
think  themselves  capable  of  conducting  a  case  in  a  court  of  law, 
as  cleverly  as  a  Queen's  Counsel,  or  of  getting  a  sick  man 
through  the  typhus  fever  as  skilfully  as  a  practised  physician. 
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But  it  is  hard  that  they  should  not  receive  credit  for  being  able 
to  write  better  articles  than  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  or,  per^- 
haps  it  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  say,  than  the  briefless  lawyers 
and  patientless  medical  students  who  are  glad  to  earn  a  guinea 
by  their  pens.  Men  are  not  born  article-writers  any  more  than 
they  are  born  doctors  of  law,  or  doctors  of  physic;  as  the  ludicrous 
failures,  which  are  every  day  thrown  into  the  rubbish-baskets 
of  all  our  newspaper  offices,  demonstrate  past  all  contradic- 
tion. Incompetency  is  manifested  in  a  variety  of  ways;  but  an 
irrepressible  tendency  to  fine  writing  is  associated  with  the 
greater  number  of  them.  Give  a  clever  young  medical  student 
a  book  about  aural  or  dental  surgery  to  review,  and  the  chances 
are  ten  to  one  that  the  criticism  will  be  little  else  than  a  high- 
flown  grandiloquent  treatise  on  the  wonders  of  the  creation. 
A  regular  "  literary  hack"  will  do  the  thing  much  better. 

If  there  be  any  set  of  men — we  cannot  call  it  a  class,  for  it  is 
drawn  from  all  classes — who  might  be  supposed  to  possess  a  certain 
capacity  for  periodical  writing,  it  is  the  fraternity  of  members  of 
Parliament.  They  are  in  the  habit  of  selecting  given  subjects 
for  consideration — of  collecting  facts  and  illustrations — of  ar- 
ranging arguments — and  of  expressing  themselves  after  a  man- 
ner. They  are  for  the  most  part  men  of  education,  of  a  practi- 
cal turn  of  mind,  well  acquainted  with  passing  events,  and,  in 
many  instances,  in  possession  just  of  that  kind  of  available  talent 
which  is  invaluable  to  periodical  writers.  But  very  few  of  them 
can  write  an  article,  either  for  a  newspaper  or  a  review,  without 
inflicting  immense  trouble  upon  the  editor.  Sometimes  the  mat- 
ter it  contains  will  be  worth  the  pains  bestowed  upon  it ;  but  it 
very  often  happens  that  it  is  not.  It  is  one  thing  to  make  a 
speech — another  to  write  an  article.  But  the  speech  often,  no 
less  than  the  article,  requires  editorial  supervision.  The  reporter 
is  the  speaker's  editor,  and  a  very  efficient  one  too.  In  a  large 
number  of  cases,  the  speaker  owes  more  to  the  reporter  than  he 
would  willingly  acknowledge.  The  speech  as  spoken  would  often 
be  unreadable,  but  that  the  reporter  finishes  the  unfinished  sen- 
tences, and  supplies  meanings  which  are  rather  suggested  than 
expressed.  It  would  be  easy  to  name  members  who  are  capable 
of  writing  admirable  articles;  but  many  of  them  owe  their  position 
in  the  House  to  some  antecedent  connexion  with  the  Press,  or 
have  become,  in  some  manner  regularly  "  connected  with  the 
Press ;"  and  have  acquired,  by  long  practice,  the  capacity  of 
article-writing.  But  take  any  halt-dozen  members  indiscri- 
minately out  of  the  House,  and  set  them  down  to  write  articles 
on  any  subject  which  they  may  have  just  heard  debated,  and  aee 
how  grotesque  will  be  their  efforts !  They  may  be  very  "  clever 
fellows/'  but  that  they  can  write  articles  as  well  as  men  whose 
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profession  it  is  to  write  them,  we  take  upon  ourselves  emphati- 
cally to  deny. 

All  this  is  quite  distinct  from  any  question  that  may  be  started 
relative  to  the  degrees  of  intellect  which  may  be  required  for 
one  learned  profession  or  another — whether  to  succeed  as  a 
lawyer,  as  a  physician,  as  a  divine,  or  as  a  literary  labourer,  de- 
mand the  greater  amount  of  talent.  The  question  is  perfectly 
insoluble,  and  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  attempt  its  solution. 
It  is  never  asserted  by  professional  writers  that  because  a  man 
cannot  write  books  or  write  articles  he  is  not  a  clever  man ;  nei- 
ther ought  it  ever  to  be  asserted  by  others  that  all  clever  men  can 
write  books  and  articles  if  they  would  only  condescend  to  do  it. 
It  demands  something  more  than  condescension.  There  is  a 
wide  difference  between  the  attempt  and  the  performance ;  and 
we  would  counsel  those  who  agree  with  Mr.  Thackeray  in  the 
opinion  that  being  clever  fellows  they  are  capable  of  writing 
articles  and  reviewing  books  "  if  they  would,"  to  cherish  the 
pleasant  faith  to  the  latest  day  of  their  lives,  and  not  destroy  it 
by  any  audacious  attempts  to  reduce  it  to  successful  practice. 

It  may  be  said  that  many  men  adopt  literature  as  a  profession 
after  they  have  failed  in  other  paths  of  life  ;  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  saying  is  true.     Many  men  have  taken  up  their  pens 
and  have  written,  or  attempted  to  write,  for  bread,  scarcely  so 
much  because  they  have  failed  in  more  recognised  professions  as 
because  they  have  not  had  patience  sufficient  to  give  them  fair 
chances  of  eventual  success.     Indeed,  the  history  of  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  literati  of  Great  Britain  will  demonstra- 
tively prove  that  the  ranks  of  literature  are  recruited  mainly  from 
among  the  disabled  men  of  more  recognised  professions.     But  it 
will  be  found  that  in  a  large  number  of  these  cases  the  man  has 
a  natural  vocation  for  literature — that  he  has  "  penned  a  stanza 
when  he  should  engross,"  or  been  studying  Shelley  and  Keats 
when  he  should  have  been  poring  over  Coke  and  Blackstone. 
And  this  must  ever  be  the  case  so  long  as  literature  takes  no 
distinct  place  among  our  professions,  but  is  either  a  sort  of  ap- 
pendage to  other  professions  or  a  dernier  ressort  when  others  have 
tailed.     Fathers  of  families  think  of  training  their  sons  up  for 
the  Law,  for  the  Church,  for  Medicine,  for  the  Army — think  of 
making  them  merchants,  or  engineers,  or  getting  them  into  pub- 
lic offices ;  but  you  never  hear  a  man  deliberately  say  that  he 
intends  his  son  for  an  author.    If  the  son,  rising  up  against  pa- 
ternal authority,  declares  his  intention  of  becoming  an  author 
by  profession,  the  father,  not  being  an  author,  laughs  at  him  for 
a  fool,  or  being  one,  perhaps,  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  tells  him 
rather  to  mend  shoes  or  black  them.    There  is  often  great  igno- 
rance in  the  one  case  and  great  ingratitude  in  the  other.    It  is 
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said  that  literature  suffers  its  professors  to  starve ;  and  yet  hun- 
dreds whom  the  Law,  or  the  Church,  or  Medicine  has  suffered  to 
starve,  Literature  has  fed  and  clothed.     Literature  may  not  be 
what  is  commonly  called  a  "  lucrative  profession ;"  but  taking 
the  great  body  of  professors,  what  profession  is  lucrative  ?    There 
are  in  most  professions  a  few  great  prizes;  but  what  a  multitude 
of  blanks  !   Look  at  the  amount  of  pav  received  every  year  by  the 
larger  number  of  those  who  have  attached  themselves  to  the  Army, 
or  to  the  Church,  or  to  any  other  of  the  most  honoured  professions. 
A  "  literary  hack"  receiving  subaltern's  or  even  captain's  pay, 
or  the  emoluments  of  a  curacy  or  a  small  benefice,  would  think 
himself,  and,  in  all  probability,  would  be,  on  the  brink  of  starva- 
tion.    Young  Pendennis  very  soon  found  himself  earning  four 
hundred  a-vear.     "  Bv  these  critical  labours/'  savs  his  historian. 
"  and  by  occasional  contributions  to  leading  articles  of  the  Jour- 
nal, when,  without  wounding  his  paper,  this  eminent  publicist 
could  conscientiously  speak  his  mind,  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis 
gained  the  sum  of  four  pounds  four  shillings  weekly,  and  with 
no  small  pains. and  labour.    Likewise,  he  furnished  Magazines  and 
Reviews  with  articles  of  his  composition,  and  is  believed  to  have 
been  (though  on  this  score  he  never  chooses  to  speak)  London 
correspondent  of  the  Chatteris  Champion,  which  at  that  time  con- 
tained some  very  brilliant  and  eloquent  letters  from  the  metro- 
polis.    By  these  labours  the  fortunate  youth  was  enabled  to  earn 
a  sum  very  nearly  equal  to  four  hundred  pounds  a  year."     It 
would  have  taken  him  a  long  time  to  earn  so  good  an  income  at 
the  Bar,  or  to  rise  into  it  without  purchase  in  the  Army.     It  is 
not  a  very  bad  profession  that  will  yield  four  hundred  a  year 
to  a  young  man  of  four  or  five-and-twenty,  and  leave  him  plenty 
of  surplus  time  to  amuse  himself  with  society. 

The  fact  is,  that  literature  has  been  treated  with  much  in- 
gratitude even  by  those  who  owe  most  to  it.  If  we  do  not  quite 
say  with  Goldsmith,  that  it  supports  many  dull  fellows  in  opu- 
lence, we  may  assert,  with  undeniable  truth,  that  it  supports,  or 
ought  to  support,  many  clever  ones  in  comfort  and  respectability. 
If  it  does  not  it  is  less  the  fault  of  the  profession  than  the 

Irofessors  themselves.  There  are  many  men  now  in  London, 
Minburgh,  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  earning  from  £1000 
to  £3(X)  per  annum  by  their  literary  labours,  and  some,  with 
very  little  effort,  earning  considerably  more.  It  is  no  put  of 
our  plan  in  the  present  article  to  mix  up  modern  instances  with 
our  wise  saws,  else  might  we  easily  name  writers  who  for  con- 
tributions to  the  periodical  press,  for  serial  instalments  of  popular 
tales,  and  other  literary  commodities  demanding  no  very  laborious 
efforts  of  intellectual  industry,  who  have  received  from  flourishing 
newspaper-proprietors  and  speculative  booksellers  sums  of  money 
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which  it  would  be  difficult  to  earn  with  equal  facility  in  any 
other  learned  profession.  An  appointment  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  a  leading  daily  paper  is  in  itself  a  small  fortune  to  a  man. 
The  excellence  of  the  articles  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  proportion 
to  the  sum  paid  for  them  ;  and  a  successful  morning  journal  will 
generally  find  it  good  policy  to  pay  its  contributors  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  secure  the  entire  produce  of  their  minds,  or,  at  all 
events,  to  get  the  best  fruits  that  they  are  capable  of  yielding. 
If  a  man  can  earn  a  comfortable  independence  by  writing  three  or 
four  leading  articles  a  week,  there  is  no  need  that  he  should  have 
his  pen  ever  in  his  hand,  that  he  should  be  continually  toiling 
at  other  and  less  profitable  work.  But  if  he  is  to  keep  himself 
ever  fresh  and  ever  vigorous  for  one  master  he  must  be  paid  for 
it.  There  are  instances  of  public  writers  who  had  shown  evident 
signs  of  exhaustion  when  employed  on  one  paper — who  had  ap- 
peared indeed  to  have  written  themselves  out  so  thoroughly  that 
the  proprietors  were  fain  to  dispense  with  their  future  services — 
transferring  those  services  to  another  paper,  under  more  en- 
couraging circumstances  of  remuneration,  and,  as  though  endued 
with  new  life,  striking  out  articles  fresh,  vigorous,  and  brilliant. 
They  gave  themselves  to  the  one  paper ;  they  had  only  given  a 
part  of  themselves  to  the  other. 

It  is  a  common  complaint  that  the  publishers  make  large  for- 
tunes and  leave  the  authors  to  starve — that  they  are,  in  fact,  a 
kind  of  moral  vampire,  sucking  the  best  blood  of  genius,  and  de- 
stroying others  to  support  themselves.  A  great  deal  of  very 
unhealthy,  one-sided  cant  has  been  written  upon  this  subject. 
Doubtless,  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  That  pub- 
lishers look  at  a  manuscript  very  much  as  a  corn-dealer  looks  at 
a  sample  of  wheat,  with  an  eye  to  its  selling  qualities,  is  not  to 
be  denied.  If  books  are  not  written  only  to  be  sold,  they  are 
printed  only  to  be  sold.  Publishers  must  pay  their  printers  and 
their  paper-merchants;  and  they  cannot  compel  the  public 
to  purchase  their  printed  paper.  When  benevolent  printers 
shall  be  found  eager  to  print  gratuitously  works  of  unsaleable 
genius,  and  benevolent  paper-merchants  to  supply  paper  for  the 
same,  publishers  may  afford  to  think  less  of  a  manuscript  as  an 
article  of  sale — may  reject  with  less  freedom  unlikely  manu- 
scripts, and  haggle  less  savagely  about  the  price  of  likely  ones. 
An  obvious  commonplace  this,  and  said  a  thousand  times  before, 
but  not  yet  recognised  by  the  world  of  writers  at  large.  Pub- 
lishing is  a  trade,  and,  like  all  other  trades,  undertaken  with  the 
one  object  of  making  money  by  it.  The  profits  are  not  ordinarily 
large;  they  are,  indeed,  very  uncertain, — so  uncertain  that  a 
large  proportion  of  those  who  embark  in  the  publishing  business 
some  time  or  other  find  their  way  into  the  Gazette.     When  a 
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publishing  firm  is  ruined  by  printing  unsaleable  books,  authors 
seldom  or  never  have  any  sympathy  with  a  member  of  it. 
They  have,  on  the  other  hand,  an  idea  that  lie  is  justly  punished 
for  his  offences ;  and  so  perhaps  he  is,  but  not  in  the  sense 
understood  by  the  majority  of  those  who  contemplate  his  down- 
fal  as  a  retributive  digitisation.  The  fact  is,  that  reckless 
publishing  is  more  injurious  to  the  literary  profession  than  any- 
thing in  the  world  beside.  The  cautious  publisher  is  the  author  s 
best  friend.  If  a  house  publish  at  their  own  risk  a  number  of 
works  which  they  cannot  sell,  they  must  cither  go  into  the 
Gazette  at  last,  or  make  lar«je  sums  of  money  bv  works  which 
they  can  sell.  When  a  publisher  loses  money  by  a  work,  an 
injury  is  inHicted  uj>on  the  literary  profession.  The  more  money 
he  can  make  by  publishing,  the  more  he  can  afford  to  pay  for 
authorship.  It  is  often  said  that  the  authors  of  successful  works 
are  inadetpiatcly  rewarded  in  proportion  to  their  success ;  that 
publishers  make  their  thousands,  whilst  authors  only  make  their 
hundreds.  Dut  it  is  forgotten  that  the  profits  of  the  one  success- 
ful work  are  often  only  a  set-off  to  the  losses  incurred  bv  the 
publication  of  half-a-dozen  unsuccessful  ones.  If  a  publisher 
purchase  a  manuscript  for  £500,  and  the  work  prove  to  be  a 
44  palpable  hit"  worth  £5000,  it  may  seem  hard  that  the  pub- 
lisher does  not  share  his  gains  more  equitably  with  the  author. 
With  regard  to  this  it  is  to  be  said,  in  the  first  place,  that  he 
very  frequently  does.  There  is  hardly  a  publisher  in  London, 
however  "  grasping^  he  may  be,  who  has  not,  time  after  time, 
paid  to  authors  sums  of  money  not  "  in  the  bond."  But  if  the 
fact  were  not  as  we  have  stated  it,  we  can  hardly  admit  that 
publishers  are  under  any  kind  of  obligation  to  exceed  the  strict 
terms  of  their  contracts.  If  a  publisher  gives  £500  for  a  copy- 
right, expecting  to  sweep  the  same  amount  into  his  own  coffers, 
but  instead  of  making  tliat  sum,  loses  it  by  the  speculation,  he 
does  not  ask  the  author  to  refund — nor  does  the  author  offer  to 
do  it.  The  money  is  in  all  probability  spent  long  before  the 
result  of  the  venture  is  ascertained ;  and  the  author  would  be 
greatly  surprised  and  greatly  indignant,  if  it  were  hinted  to  him, 
even  in  the  most  delicate  wav,  that  the  publisher  having  lost 
money  by  his  book,  would  be  obliged  to  him  if  he  would  make  good 
a  portion  of  the  deficit  by  sending  a  cheoue  upon  his  bankers. 

We  repeat,  then,  that  a  publisher  who  loses  money  by  one 
man  s  books,  must  make  it  by  another's,  or  go  into  the  Gazette. 
There  are  publishers  who  trade  entirely  upon  this  principle, 
which,  indeed,  is  a  kind  of  literary  gambling.  They  publish  a 
dozen  works,  we  will  suppose,  of  which  six  produce  an  absolute 
loss ;  four  just  cover  their  expenses ;  and  the  other  two  realize  a 
profit.    The  publisher,  especially  if  he  be  his  own  printer,  wsj 
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find  this  answer  in  the  end ;  it  may  at  least  just  keep  him  out  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Court,  and  supply  his  family  with  bread.  But 
the  system  cannot  be  a  really  advantageous  one  either  to  pub- 
lishers or  authors.  To  the  latter,  indeed,  it  is  destruction.  No 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  books  published  every  year  entail  a 
heavy  loss  on  author  or  publisher,  or  on  both — and  the  amount 
of  this  loss  may  be  set  down,  in  most  instances,  as  so  much 
taken  from  the  gross  profits  of  the  literary  profession.  If  Mr. 
Bungay  lose  a  hundred  pounds  by  the  poems  of  the  Hon. 
Percy  Popjoy,  he  has  a  hundred  pounds  less  to  give  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Pendennis  for  his  novel.  Instead  of  protesting  against 
the  over-caution  of  publishers,  literary  men,  if  they  really  knew 
their  own  interests,  would  protest  against  their  want  of  caution. 
Authors  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  publishers. 
The  misfortune  of  authorship  is  not  that  publishers  make  so  much 
money,  but  that  they  make  so  little.  If  Paternoster  Row  were 
wealthier  than  it  is,  there  would  be  better  cheer  in  Grub  Street. 
It  is  very  true  that  publishers,  like  other  men,  make  mistakes; 
and  that  sometimes  a  really  good  and  saleable  work  is  rejected. 
Many  instances  of  this  might  readily  be  adduced — instances  of 
works,  whose  value  has  been  subsequently  proved  by  extensive  po- 
pularity, having  been  rejected  by  one  or  more  experienced  member 
of  the  publishing  craft.  But  their  judgment  is  on  the  whole  re- 
markably correct.  They  determine  with  surprising  accuracy  the 
market  value  of  the  greater  number  of  works  that  are  offered  to 
them.  It  is  not  supposed  that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  pub- 
lisher himself  decides  the  question  upon  the  strength  of  his  own 
judgment.  He  has  his  minister,  or  ministers  of  state,  to  decide 
these  knotty  questions  for  him.  A  great  deal  has  been  written 
at  different  times,  about  the  baneful  influence  of  this  middleman, 
or  "reader" — but  we  can  see  no  more  justice  in  the  complaint 
than  if  it  were  raised  against  the  system  which  places  a  middleman 
or  minister  between  the  sovereign  and  his  people.  To  complain  of 
the  incapacity  of  the  publisher  himself,  and  to  object  to  his  obtain- 
ing the  critical  services  of  a  more  competent  party,  were  clearly 
an  inconsistency  and  an  injustice.  If  the  publisher  himself  be 
not  capable  of  deciding  upon  the  literary  merits  or  saleable  pro- 
perties of  the  works  laid  before  him,  the  best  thing  that  he  can 
do  is  to  secure  the  assistance  of  some  one  who  in.  Hence  the 
office  of  the  "  reader."  It  is  well  known  that  in  some  large 
publishing  houses  there  is  a  resident  "  reader  "  attached  to  the 
establishment ;  others  are  believed  to  lay  the  manuscripts  offered 
to  them  for  publication  before  some  critic  of  established  reputa- 
tion out-of-aoors ;  whilst  more  than  one  eminent  publisher  might 
be  named  who  has  trusted  solely  to  his  own  judgment,  and 
rarely  found  that  judgment  at  fault.     In  either  of  these  case* 
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there  is  no  reason  to  assume  the  incompetency  of  the  judge. 
Besides,  as  we  have  said,  the  question  to  be  solved  by  the  pub- 
lisher or  reader,  is  not  a  purely  literary  question.  It  is  mainly, 
indeed,  a  commercial  question ;  and  the  merits  of  the  work  are 
often  freely  acknowledged  whilst  the  venture  is  politely  declined. 
When  Mr.  Augustine  Caxton,  the  growth  of  whose  famous 
"  History  of  Error"  is  traced  so  pleasantly  in  Sir  Bulwer  Lyt- 
ton's  last  romance,  went  up  to  London  with  the  manuscript  of 
his  immortal  work,  and  made  a  tour  of  the  great  publishing 
houses,  he  met,  we  are  told,  little  of  that  kind  of  encour- 
agement which  inexperienced  authors  anticipate  with  so  much 
confidence.  One  bookseller  offered  to  treat  for  it  if  the  author 
would  "  leave  out  all  about  the  Hottentots  and  CafFres,  the 
Greek  philosophers  and  Egyptian  priests ;  and  confining  himself 
solely  to  polite  society,  entitle  the  work  l  Anecdotes  of  the 
Courts  of  Europe,  ancient  and  modern  f  another  thought  it 
might  be  'cut  up  into  little  essays,  leaving  out  the  quotations, 
entitled  i  Men  and  Manners ;'  a  third  was  kind  enough  to  ob- 
serve, that  though  this  particular  work  was  quite  unsaleable, 
yet  as  he  appeared  to  nave  some  historical  information,  he 
should  be  happy  to  undertake  a  historical  romance  from  Mr. 
Caxton\s  '  graphic  pen/  provided  he  would  introduce  a  proper 
love-plot,  and  make  it  into  three  volumes  post  octavo,  twenty- 
three  lines  in  a  page,  neither  more  nor  less.  One  honest  fellow 
at  last  was  found,  who  seemed  a  very  respectable,  and,  indeed, 
enterprising  person,  and  after  going  through  a  list  of  calcula- 
tions which  showed  that  no  possible  profit  could  arise,  he  gene- 
rously offered  to  give  Mr.  Caxton  half  of  those  no-profits,  pro- 
vided he  would  guarantee  half  the  very  visible  expenses."  Sti- 
mulated by  the  ill-treatment  received  by  so  learned  a  writer, 
"  Uncle  Jack"  forthwith  originated  the  "  Grand  Anti-publisher 
Confederate  Authors'  Society,"  by  which  every  author  who 
joined  the  Society  was  to  be  his  own  publisher.  The  idea  of 
such  a  Society  as  this  has  occurred  to  many  an  aspiring  writer. 
It  is  the  to  teakov  of  the  great  unreadables— a  great  literary 
Areopagus — a  Mutual  Publicity  Insurance  Office  S  How  many 
who  have  chafed  under  the  ignorance  of  "readers"  and  the  avarice 
of  publishers  have  grasped  the  grand  idea  of  such  a  critical  tribu- 
nal. If  we  err  not,  in  one  of  his  earlier  works  the  author  of  the 
Custom  himself  shadowed  forth  just  such  an  institution,  but 
without  any  of  that  befitting  ridicule  which  his  riper  judgment 
and  enlarged  experience  have  supplied.  The  absurdity  of  the 
thing  could  not  be  demonstrated  more  emphatically  in  a  few 
sentences  than  it  is  now  set  forth  by  Sir  Buhver  Lytton  through 
the  mouthpiece  of  Pisistratus  Caxton,  "  It  will  be  a  ruinous 
speculation,"  he  said, — 
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"  Because  in  all  mercantile  negotiations,  it  is  ruinous  to  invest 
capital  in  supplies  which  fail  of  demand.  To  undertake  to  publish 
books  that  booksellers  will  not  publish. — Why  ?  Because  booksellers 
cannot  sell  them !  It  is  just  probable  that  you'll  not  sell  them  any  bet- 
ter than  the  booksellers.  Ergo,  the  more  your  business  the  larger 
jour  deficit ;  and  the  more  numerous  your  society  the  more  disas- 
trous your  condition.—  Q.  E.  D." — "  '  Pooh  !  (said  Uncle  Jack)  The 
Select  Committee  will  decide  what  books  are  to  be  published.' — 
*  Then,  where  the  deuce  is  the  advantage  to  the  authors  ?  I  would  as 
lief  submit  my  work  to  a  publisher  as  I  would  to  a  select  committee 
of  authors.  At  all  events,  the  publisher  is  not  my  rival ;  and,  I  sus- 
pect, he  is  the  best  judge  after  all  of  a  book — as  an  accoucheur  ought 
to  be  of  a  baby.' " 

At  all  events,  he  knows  best  whether  it  will  sell,  as  the  ac- 
coucheurs know  best  whether  the   baby  will  live :    and  even 
Grand  Anti-Publisher  Confederate  Authors'  Societies  cannot  go 
on  very  long  without  selling  their  books.    Uncle  Jack's  society 
soon  broke  down  under  the  weight  of  "  Dramas  not  intended 
for  the  Stage,"  and  "  Essays  by  Philopolis,  Philodemus,  and 
Philalethes."     Mr.  Warrington,  in  this  last  story  by  Michael 
Angelo  Titmarsh,  emphatically  asks,  "  Do  you  want  a  body  of 
capitalists  that  shall  be  formed  to  purchase  the  works  of  all 
authors  who  may  present  themselves,  manuscript  in  hand?" 
He  does  not  wait  for  an  answer — but  there  are  few  literary  men 
who  will  not  be  ready  with  one ;   for  this  is  precisely  what  is 
wanted.     Such  a  body  of  benevolent  capitalists  is  the  grand 
desideratum  of  the  literary  world.     "  Everybody  who  writes  his 
epic ;  every  driveller  who  can  or  cannot  spell,  and  produces  his 
novel  or  his  tragedy,  are  they  all  to  come  and  find  a  bag  of 
sovereigns  in  exchange  for  their  worthless  reams  of  paper  V9     Of 
course  they  are,  in  the  Halcyon  days  of  authorship,  when  there 
shall  be  no  more  Bacons  and  Bungays  to  stand  between  genius 
and  the  world.      But  until  that  literary  millennium  arrive,  we 
must  do  the  best  we  can  with  the  Bacons  and  Bungays  ;  and  if 
they  determine  that  our  works  will  not  sell,  we  must  either  throw 
them  behind  the  fire,  or  wait  for  some  revolution  of  public  taste, 
which  may  create  an  appetite  for  them.    In  the  meanwhile,  wo 
may  rest  satisfied  that  the  best  friend  of  the  literary  profession 
is  the  cautious  publisher  who  contrives  to  throw  away  as  little 
money  as  possible  on  unprofitable  paper  and  print. 

The  fiunkeyism  of  publishers,  not  "  opaque,"  as  Mr.  Carlyle 
lias  it,  but  wonderfully  transparent,  is  a  characteristic  manifesta- 
tion which  Mr.  Thackeray  delights  to  illustrate  in  the  persons  of 
bis  Bacons  and  Bungays.  It  would  seem  as  though  he  had 
transferred  to  Pendennis  a  chapter  on  "  Publishing  Snobs."  Of 
Mr,  Bacou  we  are  told,  that  he  "  liked  to  bo  treated  with  rude- 
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ness  by  a  gentleman,  and  used  to  pass  it  on  to  his  inferiors  as 
boys  pass  the  mark."  Mr.  Bungay  is  the  same  person,  with  the 
same  weaknesses  ;  the  same  amount  of  knowledge,  and  the  same 
style  of  language  as  Mr.  Bacon,  without  any  idiosyncratical  va- 
riations. They  both  talk  bad  English,  and  they  both  "  love  a 
lord."  A  small  sample  of  their  conversation  will  suffice  ;  it  is 
not  very  pleasant  reading. 

"  *  What,  not  know  Mr.  Pendennis,  Mr.  Bacon  ?'  Warrington  said. 
'  You  don't  live  much  in  the  world,  or  you  would  know  him.  A  man 
of  property  in  the  West ;  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  in  Eng- 
land ;  related  to  half  the  nobility  in  tbe  empire ;  he  is  cousin  to  Lord 
Pontypool ;  lie  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  at  Oxbridge; 
he  dines  at  Gaunt  House  every  week.'  '  Law  bless  you,  don't  say  so, 
sir  !  Well — really — Law  bless  me,  now,'  said  Mr.  Bacon.  *  I  have 
just  been  showing  Mr.  Hack,'  said  Warrington,  '  some  of  his  verses, 
which  he  sate  up  last  night,  at  my  request,  to  write ;  and  Hack  talks 
about  giving  him  a  copy  of  the  book.  .  .  .  You  don't  suppose  that 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis  gives  up  a  dinner  at  Gaunt 
House  for  nothing  ?  You  know  as  well  as  any  body,  that  the  men  of 
fashion  want  to  be  paid.'  '  That  they  do,  Mr.  Warrington,  sir,'  said 
the  Publisher.  '  I  tell  you,  he's  a  star ;  he'll  make  a  name,  sir ;  he's 
a  new  man,  sir/  '  They've  said  that  of  so  many  of  these  young 
swells,  Mr.  Warrington,'  the  Publisher  interposed,  with  a  sigh — 
'  There  was  Lord  Viscount  Dodo,  now ;  I  gave  his  lordship  a  good 
bit  of  money  for  his  poems,  and  only  sold  eighty  copies.  Mr.  Popjoy'i 
Iiajincourt,  sir,  fell  dead !' " 

But  in  spite  of  these  experiences  the  flunkeyism  of  the  Pub- 
lisher prevailed,  and  the  aristocracy  of  the  poet  accomplished 
what  his  genius  could  never  have  done  for  him.  On  a  subse- 
quent occasion,  when  the  Publisher  calls  upon  the  two  young 
men,  in  their  dingy  chambers,  and  is  rather  startled  by  the  dirt 
and  disorder  of  the  wretched  place,  he  is  mollified  by  the  sight 
of  some  cards  of  invitation  from  the  Marchioness  of  Steyne,  and 
other  ladies  of  fashion ;  and  by  Mr.  Warrington's  assurances, 
that  his  young  friend  can  afford  to  live  anywhere.  "  Here  is  a 
young  fellow,"  he  says,  "  that  dines  with  all  the  great  men  in 
town,  and  yet  he'll  take  his  mutton  chop  with  you  and  me  quite 
contentedly.  There  is  nothing  like  tne  affability  of  the  old 
English  gentleman."  And  so  Mr.  Bacon  pays  a  large  price  for 
Arthur  Pendennis'  novel — when,  but  for  the  pnestige  of  the 
young  man's  aristocracy,  he  would  not  have  taken  it  at  all. 

The  picture,  we  need  not  say,  is  somewhat  exaggerated ;  but 
there  is  a  mixture  of  truth  in  the  satire.  Publishers  are  not  the 
only  class  of  people  who  think  better  of  a  man  for  dining  at 
Gaunt  House,  and  arc  more  anxious  to  have  transactions  with 
him  on  the  strength  of  his  aristocratic  connexions.    There  are 
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men  of  every  conceivable  kind  in  the  world,  as  no  one  knows 
better  than  Mr.  Thackeray,  who  will  pass  you  in  the  streets 
without  a  nod,  but  shake  hands  with  you  at  the  Marquis  of 
Grandacre's,  and  think  better  of  you  ever  after  they  have  met 
you  there.  This  is  the  pure  abstract  flunkey  ism  of  the  world  at 
large ;  we  imbibe  it  with  our  mother's  milk,  and  it  is  whipped 
into  us  at  school.  There  was  a  story  very  current  at  Eton  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  which  may  still  be  among  the  tradi- 
tions of  that  venerable  academy,  to  the  effect,  that  the  son  of  a 
celebrated  statesman,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  reputation,  having 
pleaded  exemption  from  flagellation  on  the  score  of  "  first  fault," 
until  his  modesty  would  suffer  him  to  plead  it  no  longer,  at 
last,  having  the  misfortune  to  be  again  "  in  the  bill,"  determined 
to  take  his  flogging,  without  an  effort  to  escape ;  but  was  dis- 
missed, with  a  mild  intimation  from  the  head  master,  that  he 
"  thought  it  must  be  C 's  first  fault."  Such  a  lesson  in  flunkey- 
ism,  and  there  are  other  stories  current  of  the  same  class,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  thrown  away  upon  the  present  genera^ 
tion.  There  is  enough  of  it  in  the  world.  Publishers  are,  it 
may  be,  no  more  exempt  from  this  weakness  than  their  neigh* 
bours ;  but  it  is,  after  all,  not  flunkey  ism  of  the  purest  class. 
The  commercial  element  is  strong  in  it.  The  printing  and  pub- 
lishing of  books  being,  as  we  have  said,  a  mere  matter  of  busi- 
ness— a  question  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  to  be  settled 
between  the  publishers  and  the  public — everything  that  in- 
fluences the  favourable  solution  of  that  important  question  is 
directly  the  concern  of  the  former.  If  books  written  by  the 
Somebodies  sell  better  than  books  written  by  the  Nobodies,  it  is 
plain  that  the  publisher,  not  as  a  flunkey,  but  as  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, will  pay  better  for  the  works  of  the  Somebodies.  The  flun- 
keyism,  indeed,  is  rather  in  the  public  than  in  the  publishers. 
The  public  will  read  a  book  written  by  a  lord  which  they  would 
not  look  at  if  it  were  written  by  a  commoner.  It  has  been  so 
for  many  years  past,  and  will  be  so  for  many  years  to  come ; 

"  Let  but  a  lord  once  own  the  happy  lines, 
How  the  wit  sparkles  and  the  sense  refines." 

All  this  is  against  the  professional  writer ;  he  has  not  often  high 
connexions,  and  he  is  generally  in  want  of  money.  We  would 
not  counsel*  men  to  follow  Mr.  Warrington's  example — put  on 
their  hats,  sit  on  the  table,  and  begin  to  bully  the  publishers. 
The  Mecamases  of  the  trade  do  not  "  like  to  be  treated  with 
rudeness  by  gentlemen  ;"  and  no  gentleman  would  treat  them 
with  rudeness,  lint  we  would  recommend  no  author  to  appear  in 
forma  pauperis  in  Paternoster  Row.  Some  publishers  are  not  ex- 
empt from  what  appears  to  us  a  worse  failing  than  flunkeyism — a 
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tendency  to  drive  hard  bargains  with  needy  men.  They  do  not 
value  what  is  offered  gratuitously  to  them.  They  are  suspicious 
of  such  offers,  and  say,  that  what  is  not  worth  paying  for,  is  not 
worth  having.  But  any  great  importunity  about  terms — any 
great  eagerness  upon  the  part  of  authors  to  clutch  the  money, 
may  operate  to  their  disadvantage.  There  are  honourable  excep- 
tions ;  but  often  the  publisher  draws  back  as  the  author  advances. 
You  are  anxious,  and  he  is  indifferent.  He  will  sometimes  ask  you 
to-day  for  what  he  would  refuse,  if  you  offered  it  to  him  to-morrow. 
He  will  generally  treat  slightingly  your  own  proposals.  Go  to  him 
with  a  cut  and  dried  plan  of  some  new  kind  of  literary  venture, 
and  although  he  may  have  seriously  meditated  just  such  an  un- 
dertaking himself,  the  chances  are,  that  he  will  throw  cold  water 
on  it  when  you  unfold  the  scheme  before  him.  This  may  be 
called  mere  diplomatic  tact.  It  is  certain  that  diplomatists  treat 
each  other  after  this  fashion.  But  the  needy  author  is  at  a  great 
disadvantage ;  for  whilst  the  publisher  is  sure  of  being  able  to 
obtain  an  abundance  of  manuscripts,  a  manuscript  is  anything 
but  sure  of  obtaining  a  publisher  at  all.  "  I  assert  solemnly, 
says  Mr.  Thackeray,  "  and  will  to  the  last  maintain,  that  it  is 
one  thing  to  write  a  novel,  and  another  to  obtain  money  for  it/* 
In  some  quarters  you  are  little  likely  to  get  any  thing  for  it,  if  you 
show  that  you 'are  poor,  that  you  have  no  connexions,  and  are 
very  eager  to  touch  the  money. 

Much  more  might  be  said  of  the  relations  between  publishers 
and  authors,  but  we  are  compelled  to  economize  oar  space* 
The  truth,  indeed,  as  regards  the  latter,  is  simply  this :  It  is 
not  so  much  that  authors  do  not  know  how  to  make  money,  as 
that  they  do  not  know  how  to  spend  it.  The  same  income* that 
enables  a  clergyman,  a  lawyer,  a  medical  practitioner,  a  govern- 
ment functionary,  or  any  other  member  of  the  middle  classes 
earning  his  livelihood  by  professional  labour,  to  support  himself 
and  his  family  in  comfort  and  respectability,  will  seldom  keep  a 
literary  man  out  of  debt  and  difficulty — selcloin  provide  him  with 
a  comfortable  well-ordered  home,  creditable  to  himself  and  his 
profession.  It  is  ten  to  one  that  he  lives  untidily ;  that  every- 
thing about  him  is  in  confusion ;  that  the  amenities  of  domestic 
life  are  absent  from  his  establishment ;  that  he  is  altogether  in  a 
state  of  elaborate  and  costly  disorder,  such  as  we  are  bound  to 
say  is  the  characteristic  of  no  other  kind  of  professional  life.  He 
seldom  has  a  settled  home — a  fixed  position.  He  appears  to  be 
constantly  on  the  move.  He  seldom  lives,  for  any  length  of 
time,  in  the  same  place ;  and  is  rarely  at  home  when  you  call 
upon  him.  It  would  be  instructive  to  obtain  a  return  of  the 
number  of  professional  writers  who  retain  pews  in  church,  and 
are  to  be  found  there  with  their  families  on  Sundays.     There  k 
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Something  altogether  fitful,  irregular,  spasmodic  in  their  way  of 
life.  Ana  so  it  is  with  their  expenditure.  They  do  not  live  like 
other  men,  and  they  do  not  spend  like  other  men.  At  one  time, 
you  would  think,  from  their  lavish  style  of  living,  that  they  were 
worth  three  thousand  a-year;  and  at  another,  from  the  privations 
that  they  undergo,  and  the  difficulty  they  find  in  meeting  small 
claims  upon  them,  that  they  were  not  worth  fifty.  There  is  ge- 
nerally, indeed,  large  expenditure  abroad,  and  painful  stinting 
at  home.  The  "  res  angusta  domi"  is  almost  always  there  ;  but 
away  from  his  home,  your  literary  man  is  often  a  prince  and  a 
millionaire.  Or,  if  he  be  a  man  of  domestic  habits,  if  he  spends 
little  on  tavern  suppers,  little  on  wine,  little  on  cab  hire,  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  he  is  still  impulsive  and  improvident,  still  little 
capable  of  self-denial ;  that  he  will  buy  a  costly  picture  when 
Lis  house-rent  is  unpaid ;  that  he  will  give  his  wife  a  guitar 
when  she  wants  a  gown ;  and  buy  his  children  a  rocking-horse 
when  they  are  without  stockings.  His  house  and  family  are 
altogether  in  an  inelegant  state  of  elegant  disorder ;  and  with 
realty  a  comfortable  income,  if  properly  managed,  he  is  eternally 
in  debt. 

Now  all  this  may  appear  very  strange,  but  it  is  not  wholly  un- 
accountable. In  the  Jirst  place,  it  may  be  assumed,  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  that  no  small  proportion  of  those  who  adopt 
literature  as  a  profession  have  enlisted  in  the  anny  of  authors 
because  they  have  lacked  the  necessary  amount  of  patience  and 
perseverance — the  systematic  orderly  habits — theindustry  and  the 
self-denial  by  which  alone  it  is  possible  to  attain  success  in  other 
paths  of  professional  life.  With  talent  enough  to  succeed  in  any, 
they  have  not  had  sufficient  method  to  succeed  in  any.  They 
have  been  trained  perhaps  for  the  bar,  but  wanted  assiduity  to 
master  the  dry  details  of  the  law,  and  patience  to  sustain  them 
throughout  a  long  round  of  briefless  circuits.  The}r  have  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  study  of  physic,  and  recoiled  from  or 
broken  down  under  examination ;  or  wanted  the  hopeful  san- 
guine temperament  which  enables  a  man  to  content  himself  with 
small  beginnings,  and  to  make  his  way  by  a  gradually  widening 
circle  to  a  large  round  of  remunerative  practice.  They  have 
been  intended  for  the  Church,  and  drawn  back  in  dismav  at  the 
thought  of  its  restraints  and  responsibilities ;  or  have  entered  the 
army  and  have  forsaken  with  impatience  and  disgust  the  slow 
road  to  superior  command. 

In  any  case,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  original  profession 
has  been  deserted  for  that  of  authorship,  mainly  because  the 
aspirant  has  been  wanting  in  those  orderly  methodical  habits, 
and  that  patience  and  submissiveness  of  temperament  which 
secure  success  in  those  departments  of  professional  labour  which 
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are  only  to  be  overcome  by  progressive  degrees.  In  a  word,  it  may 
be  often  said  of  the  man  of  letters,  that  he  is  not  wanting  in  order 
because  he  is  an  author,  but  he  is  an  author  because  he  is  want- 
ing in  order.  He  is  capable  of  occasional  paroxysms  of  industry; 
his  spasms  of  energy  are  often  great  and  triumphant.  Where 
results  are  to  be  obtained  per  saltum  he  is  equal  to  anything  and 
is  not  easily  to  be  frightened  back.  He  has  courage  enough  to 
carry  a  fortress  by  assault,  but  he  has  not  system  enough  to 
make  his  way  by  regular  approaches.  He  is  weary  of  the  work 
before  he  has  traced  out  the  first  parallel.  In  this  very  history 
of  the  rise  ofprofessional  authorship,  we  may  often  see  the  causes 
of  its  fall.  The  calamities  of  authors  are  often  assignable  to  the 
very  circumstances  that  made  them  authors.  Wherefore  is  it 
that  in  many  cases  authors  are  disorderly  and  improvident?  simply 
because  it  is  their  nature  to  be  so — because  in  any  other  path  of 
life  they  would  be  equally  disorderly  and  improvident.  The 
want  of  system  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  their  profession,  but  to 
themselves.  The  evil  which  we  deplore  arises  in  the  first  in- 
stance only  from  an  inability  to  master  an  inherent  defect. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  many  predisposing 
circumstances  in  the  environments  of  literary  life — tnat  many  of 
the  causes  which  aggravate,  if  they  do  not  originate  the  malady, 
are  incidental  to  the  profession  itself.  The  absolute  require- 
ments of  literary  labour  not  unfrequently  compel  an  irregular 
distribution  of  time,  and  with  it  irregular  social  and  moral  habits. 
It  would  be  cruel  to  impute  that  as  a  fault  to  the  literary  labourer 
which  is  in  reality  his  misfortune.  We  who  lay  our  work  once 
every  quarter  before  the  public,  and  they  who  once  a  year,  or 
less  frequently,  present  themselves  with  their  comely  octavo 
volumes  of  fiction  or  biography — history  or  science — to  the 
reading  world,  may  dine  at  home  every  day  with  their  chil- 
dren, ring  the  bell  at  ten  o'clock  for  family  prayers,  rise  early  and 
retire  early  every  day,  and  with  but  few  deviations  throughout 
the  year,  regularly  toil  through,  with  more  or  less  of  the  afflatus 
upon  them,  their  apportioned  hours  of  literary  labour;  hot  a 
large  proportion  of  the  literary  practitioners  of  the  age  are  con- 
nected, in  some  capacity  or  otlier,  with  the  newspaper  press; 
they  are  the  slaves  of  time,  not  its  masters ;  and  must  bend 
themselves  to  circumstances,  however  repugnant  to  the  wilL 
Late  hours  are  unfortunately  a  condition  of  press  life.  The  sub- 
editors, the  summary  writers,  the  reporters,  the  musical  and 
theatrical  critics,  and  many  of  the  leading  article  writers  are 
compelled  to  keep  late  hours.  Their  work  is  not  done  till  past— 
m  many  cases  till  long  past — midnight ;  and  it  cannot  be  dona 
at  home.  It  is  a  very  unhappy  condition  of  literary  life  that  it 
so  often  compels  night-work.    Night-work  of  this  kind  aeeins  to 
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demand  a  recourse  to  stimulants ;  and  the  exigencies  of  time 
and  place  compel  a  man  to  betake  himself  to  the  most  convenient 
tavern.  Much  that  we  read  in  the  morning  papers,  wondering 
at  the  rapidity  with  which  important  intelligence  or  interesting 
criticism  is  laid  before  us,  is  written,  after  midnight,  at  some  con- 
tiguous tavern,  or  in  the  close  atmosphere  of  a  reporter's  room, 
which  compels  a  subsequent  resort  to  some  house  of  nocturnal 
entertainment.  If,  weary  with  work  and  rejoicing  in  the  thought 
of  its  accomplishment,  the  literary  labourer,  in  the  society  per- 
haps of  two  or  three  of  his  brethren,  betakes  himself  to  a  con- 
venient supper  house,  and  there  spends  on  a  single  meal,  what 
would  keep  himself  and  his  family  in  comfort  throughout  the 
next  day,  perhaps  it  is  hardly  just  to  judge  him  too  severely;  at 
all  events,  it  is  right  that  we  should  regard  the  suffering,  and 
weigh  the  temptation.  What  to  us,  in  many  cases,  "  seems  vice 
may  be  but  wo."  It  is  hard  to  keep  to  this  night-work  and  to 
live  an  orderly  life.  If  a  man  from  choice,  not  from  necessity, 
turns  night  into  day,  and  day  into  night,  (we  have  known 
literary  men  who  have  wilfully  done  so,)  we  have  very  little  pity 
for  him.  The  shattered  nerves — the  disorderly  home — the  ne- 
glected business — the  accounts  unkept  and  the  bills  unpaid,  which 
are  the  necessary  results  of  nights  of  excitement  and  days  of 
languor,  are  then  to  be  regarded  as  the  consequences  not  of  the 
misfortunes,  but  the  faults  of  the  sufferer.  It  is  a  wretched  way 
of  life  anv  how. 

Literary  men  are  sad  spendthrifts,  not  only  of  their  money, 
but  of  themselves.  At  an  age  when  other  men  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  vigorous  faculties  of  mind  and  strength  of  body,  they 
are  often  used-up,  enfeebled,  and  only  capable  of  effort  finder 
the  influence  of  strong  stimulants.  If  a  man  has  the  distribu- 
tion of  his  own  time — if  his  literary  avocations  are  of  that  nature 
that  they  can  be  followed  at  home — if  they  demand  only  con- 
tinuous effort,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  waste  of  vital  energy 
should  be  greater  in  his  case  than  in  that  of  the  follower  of  any 
other  learned  profession.  A  man  soon  discovers  to  what  extent 
lie  can  safely  and  profitably  tax  his  powers.  To  do  well  in  the 
world  he  must  economize  himself  no  less  than  his  money.  Rest 
is  often  a  good  investment.  A  writer  at  one  time  is  competent 
to  do  twice  as  much  and  twice  as  well  as  at  another ;  and  if  his 
leisure  be  well  employed,  the  few  hours  of  labour  will  be  more 
productive  than  the  many,  at  the  time ;  and  the  faculty  of  labour 
will  remain  with  him  twice  as  long.  Rest  and  recreation, 
fresh  air  and  bodily  exercise,  are  essential  to  an  author,  and  he 
will  do  well  never  to  neglect  them.  But  there  are  professional 
writers  who  cannot  regulate  their  hours  of  labour,  and  whose 
condition  of  life  it  is  to  toil  at  irregular  times  and  in  an  irregular 
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manner.  It  is  difficult,  we  know,  for  them  to  abstain  from  using 
themselves  up  prematurely.  Repeated  paroxysms  of  fever  wear 
down  the  strongest  frames ;  and  many  a  literary  man  is  com- 
pelled to  live  a  life  of  fever,  between  excitement  and  exhaustion 
of  the  mind.  We  would  counsel  all  public  writers  to  think  well 
of  the  best  means  of  economizing  themselves — the  best  means  of 
spending  their  time  off  duty.  Rest  and  recreation,  properly  ap- 
plied, will  do  much  to  counteract  the  destroying  influences  of 
spasmodic  labour  at  unseasonable  hours,  and  to  ward  off  prema- 
ture decay.  But  if  they  apply  excitement  of  one  kind  to  repair 
the  ravages  of  excitement  of  another  kind,  they  must  be  content 
to  live  a  life  of  nervous  irritability,  and  to  grow  old  before  their 
time. 

Still  making  every  allowance  for  what  may  be  called  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  profession,  a  large  amount  of  improvidence  and 
irregularity  will  remain  to  be  accounted  for  upon  other  considera- 
tions. Literary  men  are  improvident  and  irregular.  It  is  ail 
uncomfortable  truth — but  it  is  a  truth  nevertheless.  There  is 
nothing  harder  than  to  make  out  how  some  men  spend  their  in- 
comes. A  large  family  is  a  very  unmistakable  thing  and  readily 
solves  all  questions  of  expenditure.  If  a  man  earns  £600  a  year 
and  has  half-a-dozen  children  to  bless  himself  withal,  it  demands 
no  very  abstruse  calculations  to  determine  in  what  manner  his 
income  is  expended,  even  if  he  makes  no  very  distinguished 
figure  in  the  eyes  of  the  social  world.  But  a  man  and  his  wife, 
without  children,  in  the  enjoyment  of  such  an  income,  are  in 
reality  rich,  and  may  make  a  very  respectable  appearance  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  When  they  are  in  constant  difficulty— 
wheirthey  cannot  contrive  to  live  tidily  in  apartments — cannot 
support  the  respectability  of  life  on  the  first  floor,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  wonder  how  it  is  that  so  much  money  produces  such  poor 
results.  There  are  scores  of  men  in  London  of  whom  every  one 
says  that  they  "  ought  not  to  be  in  trouble"— and  yet  they  con- 
stantly are  in  trouble.  The  shadow  of  the  bailiff  is  eternallv 
darkening  their  doors.  Many  people  would  contrive  to  live 
comfortably  and  respectably  on  half  their  income  and  never  have 
a  bill  unpaid.  A  bank  clerk  with  £250  a  year  lives  more  de- 
cently than  a  public  writer  on  £600,  and  leaves  some  money 

£"     h™  at  v 8  decease,  whilst  the  chances  are  fifty  to  one 
that  the  author  dies  insolvent. 
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semble  a  disease.  They  cannot  keep  their  household  accounts 
for  three  weeks  together ;  and  yet  many  of  them  rush  into  busi- 
ness, with  a  vague  idea  of  making  their  fortunes.  Literary  men 
are  almost  always  unfortunate  when  they  attempt  to  do  business 
on  their  own  accounts.  They  cannot  balance  their  pocket-books; 
how  then  can  they  balance  the  books  of  a  "  concern  ?"  As  soon 
as  a  literary  man  attempts  to  convert  himself  into  a  man  of 
business,  he  prepares  for  himself  a  prospective  place  in  the 
Gazette.  If  he  ceases  altogether  to  be  a  literary  man,  it  is  just 
possible  that  he  may  become  a  tolerable  man  of  business ;  but 
the  same  pen  will  rarely  write  articles  and  square  accounts. 
There  appears  to  the  uninitiated  something  very  charming  in 
proprietorship.  To  write  in  one's  own  paper — to  edit  one's  own 
magazine — how  much  pleasanter  to  net  the  profits  of  one's  own 
works  than  to  receive  pay  from  others !  Some,  perhaps,  have 
found  it  so — but  a  large  majority  of  those  who  have  been  dazzled 
by  visions  of  proprietorship  have  been  rudely  awakened  to  the 
delusion  by  discovering  that  the  cares  of  proprietorship  diminish 
if  they  do  not  wholly  destroy  their  powers  of  contnbutorship, 
and  that  it  is  not  very  easy  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  money 
and  ideas.  The  anxieties  and  distractions  of  business  are  fatal 
to  creative  genius ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  what  they  cost  a  public 
writer  in  the  end.  He  had  better  leave  proprietorships  to  better 
tradesmen.  If  he  could  ensure  success  it  would  be  a  different 
matter,  but  he  is  the  last  person  in  the  world  that  is  likely  to 
escape  failure.  The  records  of  the  bankruptcy  courts  declare 
this  only  too  sadly.  It  is  well  enough  for  authors  to  burst  out 
into  a  chorus  of  lamentation,  in  the  strain  of  sic  vos  non  vobis ; 
but  the  sic  vobis  non  vobis  never  hurts  so  much  as  when  a'liter- 
ary  man  becomes  publisher  and  proprietor.  In  these  days  of 
excessive  literary  competition,  the  proprietor  is  generally  the 

?arty  entitled  to  complain  that  he  labours  for  others'  profit, 
'housands  of  pounds  are  expended  annually  upon  publications 
which  bring  the  proprietor  no  profit,  if  they  do  not  entail  upon 
him  heavy  loss.  Let  literary  men  think  of  this  before  they  en- 
deavour to  "  better  themselves"  by  becoming  proprietors.  They 
would  be  wise  to  keep  clear  altogether  of  financial  speculations, 
and  possess  themselves  in  tranquillity  of  mind. 

But  it  was  of  the  want  of  method  in  the  management  of  house- 
hold affairs  that  we  principally  designed  to  speak.  Literary 
men,  as  we  have  said,  manage  these  things  badly :  they  often 
determine  to  keep  their  accounts  with  the  most  praiseworthy 
regularity,  and  to  economize  with  the  utmost  self-denial ;  but 
they  seldom  contrive  to  keep  these  laudable  resolutions.  Their 
hell  of  poverty  and  tribulation  is  paved  with  the  most  frugal 
intentions.    They  would  often  do  better  if  they  were  more  for- 
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tnnate  in  their  wives ;  but  literary  men  sometimes  make  very 
strange  alliances,  and  have  little  good  housewifely  help  at  home 
to  balance  their  own  irregularities.  There  are  some  very  charm- 
ing exceptions,  we  know,  to  this  rule;  and  even  the  gentle, 
thrifty,  kind  wife  and  good  mother,  Mrs.  Shandon,  could  not 
keep  her  husband  out  of  the  Fleet  Prison.  But  authors  are 
men  of  impulse — of  anient,  hasty  temperament ;  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  moment  often  determines  the  future  tenor  of 
their  domestic  lives.  We  cannot  now  trace  the  manv  causes 
which  combine  to  render  the  married  state  of  literary  men  less 
productive  of  the  common  fruits  of  order  and  regularity  than 
in  other  social  cases ;  but  the  experience  of  such  of  our  readers 
as  are  acquainted  with  the  class  of  which  we  are  now  writing, 
will  confirm  the  opinion  we  express,  when  we  say,  that  the  al- 
liances of  literary  men  are  often  calculated  neither  to  increase 
the  comfort  of  their  homes,  nor  to  add  to  their  respectability 
abroad.  It  is  a  common  complaint,  that  literary  men  are  not 
allowed  to  take  their  proper  social  position  in  the  world.  If 
thev  are  not,  we  mav  be  sure  that  the  cause  resides  not  in  the 
profession  which  they  follow,  but  in  something  more  personal  to 
themselves.  A  man  of  gentlemanly  manners  and  moral  habits 
will  not  be  the  less  estetMned  bv  societv  for  being  also  a  scholar 
and  a  man  of  talent.  People  will  not  look  askance  at  him  or 
his  wife  because  they  have  got  his  books  on  their  shelves ;  or  be 
less  glad  to  see  his  daughters  at  their  houses  because  they  read 
his  articles  in  the  reviews.  The  case  we  believe  to  be  directly 
the  reverse.  There  are  many  men  who  owe  their  position  in 
societv  entirely  to  their  connexion  with  literature — whose  ac- 
quaintance  is  sought — who  are  feasted  and  flattered  by  the 
great — solely  because  they  are  literary  men.  It  is  not  the  pro- 
fession that  dishonours  the  man ;  it  is  the  man  that  so  often  dis- 
honours the  profession. 

For  although  there  are  many  things  besides  the  improvidence 
and  irregularity  of  literary  men  which  tend  to  bring  the  profes- 
sion into  disrepute,  they  are  rather  evil  practices  graftea  upon 
it  than  vices  necessarily  inherent  in  its  constitution.  It  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  literature  is  debased  by  the  literary  practices 
of  many  of  its  professors,  that  very  discreditable  things  are  done 
in  its  name,  and  that  its  dignity  would  be  more  amply  acknow- 
ledged by  the  world  if  its  own  professors  were  more  jealous  of 
it.  A  few  of  these  things  have  been  glanced  at  by  Mr.  Thack- 
eray ;  and,  however  humiliating  the  confession,  we  fear  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  habits  which  he  has  illustrated  in  his  story 
are  not  purely  the  exaggerations  of  romance.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  alleged  that  men  write  what  they  do  not  think — that  the 
press  is  essentially  venal,  because  accident  rather  than  convic- 
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tion  often  determines,  if  not  precisely  what  he  shall  write,  the 
vehicle  which  shall  carry  his  writings  along  the  public  road. 
This  it  will  be  seen  relates  almost  entirely  to  writers  for  the 
periodical  press ;  and  a  question  may  arise  as  to  whether  it  be 
less  dishonourable  for  a  writer  than  for  a  speaker  to  advocate  a 
cause  which  he  believes  to  be  a  bad  one — whether  a  man  may 
not  as  honourably  strangle  his  own  convictions  in  a  newspaper 
as  in  a  court  of  law.  Soldiers  fight  on  the  wrong  side  knowing 
it  to  be  the  wrong  side — yet  fighting  is  a  very  honourable 
profession.  A  newspaper  writer  perhaps  says,  that  if  he  had  the 
choice  of  his  vehicle,  ne  being  a  liberal  would  select  a  liberal 
journal ;  but  that  accident  having  connected  him  with  the  con- 
servative press,  he  writes  not  his  own  opinions  but  those  of  the 
journal  wnich  prints  them,  and  says  the  best  that  can  be  said 
on  the  side  that  employs  him,  because  he  is  hired  to  do  so.  He 
may  further  argue,  that  politics  being  matters  of  opinion,  he  can- 
not be  so  certainly  wrong  as  those  who  distort  matters  of  fact, 
and  contend  not  against  speculative  but  against  demonstrable 
truth — belying  not  that  which  they  merely  conjecture,  but  that 
Which  they  positively  know.  We  do  not  much  like  this  com- 
parative style  of  arguing  a  grave  question,  though  we  may  per- 
ceive that  if  the  self-negation  of  which  we  speak  be  discreditable 
to  one  profession  it  must  be  discreditable  to  another.  Literature 
it  may  be  said  is  higher  than  the  law,  and  it  is  an  evil  thing  to 
profane  it  by  the  trickeries  which  are  the  very  life  of  legal  prac- 
tice. If  literature  itself  be  higher  than  law,  why  do  not  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  latter,  as  a  class,  rank  below  the  professors  of  the 
former?  We  do  not  deny  that  when  men  gainsay  their  opi- 
nions— when  they  write  or  speak  for  hire  what  they  do  not  be- 
lieve to  be  true,  they  discredit  the  profession  to  which  they 
belong,  and  they  discredit  themselves.  The  practice  of  one 
profession  is  not  to  be  defended  by  any  reference  to  the  practice 
of  another.  It  is  only  when  we  come  to  consider  the  compara- 
tive respectability  of  different  professions  that  these  things  should 
be  taken  into  account. 

It  is  possible,  moreover,  that  we  may  sometimes  leap  too  has- 
tily to  the  conclusion  that  a  public  writer  is  belying  his  own 
opinions  because  he  writes  in  a  journal  whose  general  politics 
are  opposed  to  his  own.  In  these  days  there  is  such  a  confusion 
of  parties — the  lines  of  demarcation  are  so  indistinct,  that  except 
upon  one  or  two  leading  questions,  it  is  hard  for  a  man  to  deter- 
mine to  what  particular  political  section  he  belongs,  and  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  take  up  a  public  journal,  in  which  he  will 
not  find  much  to  excite  his  approbation,  and  much  to  call  for 
positive  dissent.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  a  man  is  a  free 
trader  by  conviction,  he  approves  of  everything  said  by  Mr. 
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Cobden  on  tlie  subject  of  our  naval  and  military  establishments 
— or  that  because  he  approves,  as  a  whole,  of  the  domestic  ad- 
ministration of  the  present  Government,  he  is  eager  to  support 
the  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston.  There  is  no  such  thing 
now-a-days  as  thick-and-thin  party-writing  of  tlie  old  inveterate 
stamp.  Right  or  wrong,  men  once  stuck  to  their  parties — wrote 
for  their  parties — spoke  for  their  parties — voted  for  their  parties. 
Every  parliamentary  division  list  now  shews  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  party.  And  it  would  be  impossible  to  read  the 
morning  papers  one  after  another  without  a  profound  conviction 
that  if  public  writers  only  delivered  their  opinions  in  journals  of 
whose  views  they  entirely  approve,  there  would  be  no  public 
writing  at  all. 

If  a  man  being  a  free-trader  by  conviction,  writes  protectionist 
articles  for  pay,  he  does  what  is  discreditable  to  himself  and  dis- 
creditable to  his  profession.  But  he  may  honourably  and  con- 
scientiously write  in  a  protectionist  journal.  Some  of  our  con- 
servative journals  have  recently  taken  the  most  liberal  views  of 
foreign  politics,  and  recognised  the  rights  of  the  people  less 
grudgingly  than  others  which  are  called  "  liberal."  There  are 
scores  of  social  questions  treated  indifferently  by  journals  of  all 
shades  of  opinion.  The  newspapers  of  the  present  day  address 
themselves  to  the  consideration  of  a  much  wider  range  of  topics 
than  those  of  the  last  generation.  They  employ  more  writers ; 
and  there  is  infinitely  more  scope  for  independent  writing*  It 
will  seldom  happen  in  these  days  that  a  political  writer  will  not 
be  able,  like  that  "  eminent  publicist"  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis, 
"  without  wounding  his  paper,  conscientiously  to  speak  his  own 
mind."  It  will  seldom  happen  that  he  will  be  called  upon  to 
sacrifice  a  profitable  connexion  "  for  conscience'  sake.'1  He  must 
be  very  unfortunate,  indeed,  if  he  cannot  find  employment  for 
his  pen,  without  violating  his  principles,  in  the  journal  with  which 
circumstances  have  connected  him.  There  are  very  few  modern 
instances  of  political  writers  prostituting  themselves  for  hire. 
A  few  there  may  be  who  have,  conveniently  for  themselves,  no 
opinions  at  all,  and  are  ready  to  take  the  shilling  from  whatever 
quarter  it  may  be  offered.  But  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
our  political  writers,  as  a  body,  are  honest,  as  they  undeniably 
are  able ;  and  that  they  are  no  more  venal,  because  they  are 
paid,  than  the  judge  who  is  paid  for  administering  justice,  or 
the  priest  who  is  paid  for  preaching  tlie  gospel  ana  visiting  the 
sick. 

There  is  more  real  honest}'  of  opinion,  we  believe,  in  the  poli- 
tical than  in  the  critical  departments  of  the  periodical  press. 
When  Mr.  Thackeray  describes  that  truculent  critic  Mr.  Blud- 
yer  impounding  the  books  on  the  counter  in  spite  of  the  timid 
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remonstrances  of  Mr.  Midge,  the  publisher,  and  after  looking 
through  the  volumes  selling  them  at  a  book-stall,  and  "  having 
drunken  and  dined  upon  the  produce  of  the  sale  in  a  tavern 
box,"  calling  for  ink  and  paper,  and  proceeding  "  to  smash  the 
author  of  his  dinner  and  the  novel,"  he  tells  us  in  the  sequel  that 
that  time  has  past,  and  that  "  Bludyer  will  no  more  bully  au- 
thors or  cheat  landlords  of  their  score."     The  race  of  truculent 
critics  is  now  nearly  extinct.     But  we  have  in  the  place  of  tru- 
culent criticism  something  quite  as  discreditable,  and  much  less 
amusing.     The  novel  which  Mr.  Bludyer  impounded  on  the 
counter,  was  doubtless  a  very  bad  novel.     Most  novels  are  bad. 
Perhaps,  if  it  had  been  a  good  one  it  would  have  been  all  the 
same.     Now,  in  these  days,  we  do  not  "  smash"  good  books ; 
but  we  lavish  preposterous  praise  upon  bad  ones.     This,  it  may 
be* said,  is  the  kindlier  course  of  the  two — but  the  kindness  is 
often  mainly  to  one's  self.     The  criticism  is  not  kindly  criticism, 
so  much  as  it  is  sordid  criticism.     In  these  days  of  excessive 
literary  competition,  few  critical  journals  can  afford  to  be  tho- 
roughly honest.     The  influence  of  Paternoster  Row  is  more  or 
less  dominant  in  the  greater  number  of  newspaper  offices.    There 
are  few  critical  journals  which  could  exist  without  the  publisher's 
advertisements.     Publishers  must  be  propitiated ;  or  the  jour- 
nals  will  starve :   hence  the   generally  laudatory  tone  of  the 
periodical  criticism  of  the  day.     In  some  journals  it  will  be  seen 
that  undue  prominence  is  given  to  notices  of  books  published  by 
some  particular  firm.     This  may  either  arise  from  some  direct 
proprietary  connexion  between  the  publisher  and  the  journal, 
(there  is  less,  we  believe,  of  this  than  there  formerly  was,)  or 
some  less  palpable  relation  existing  between  the  publisher  of  the 
book  and  the  editor  of  the  journal.     The  works  of  other  and  less 
influential  publishers  may  not  perhaps  be  treated  to  "  smashing" 
articles,  but  they  are  submitted  to  the  more  painful  and  more 
destructive  discipline  of  neglect,  and  are  either  damned  with 
faint  praise  or  passed  over  with  total  silence.     That  books  should 
be  noticed  very  hastily  and  very  superficially  is,  in  many  cases, 
a  matter  of  necessity.     If  they  were  not  so  treated,  the  greater 
number  of  books  that  are  published  could  not  be  noticed  at  all. 
.  We  gladly  avow  our  belief — a  belief  based  on  no  very  limited 
experience — that  the  literary  profession  contains  many  honour- 
able members,  who  would  on  no  account  express  any  other 
?>inion  of  a  book  than  that  which  they  conscientiously  entertain. 
hey  may  dwell  more  emphatically  upon  the  merits  than  the 
defects  of  a  work  submitted  to  them  for  criticism ;  but  in  this 
they  may  only  carry  out  their  ideas  of  the  true  vocation  of  the 
critic.     Still  the  fact  remains  that  very  much  of  our  periodical 
criticism  is  written  very  heedlessly,  very  ignorantly,  with  no 
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sense  at  all  of  the  responsibilities  of  tbc  judicial  functions  as- 
sumed, and  an  evident  reference  to  anything  in  the  world,  rather 
than  the  merits  of  the  hook.  Of  still  less  worth  is  the  great 
mass  of  our  musical  and  theatrical  criticism.  We  have  little 
space  to  dwell  upon  this  department  of  our  subject ;  but  it  cau- 
not  be  passed  over  without  a  few  words  of  comment.  There 
are  many  men  in  London  in  receipt  of  good  salaries  as  musical 
ami  theatrical  critics,  and  in  this,  as  in  every  other  class,  there 
are  honest  and  competent  professors.  But  there  is  no  depart* 
meut  of  literature  so  lightly  undertaken — none  upon  which  so 
much  discredit  is  thrown  by  the  lax  morality  which  distinguishes 
it.  A  foregone  determination  to  write  up  one  theatre  and  to 
write  down  another,  often  accompanies  a  man  when  he  starts  on 
his  musical  and  dramatic  campaign  at  the  commencement  of  the 
season.  Since  the  u  ltival  Operas "  have  been  running  their 
ruinous  careers  in  Loudon,  a  violent  partisanship  has  been  dis- 
cernible in  the  criticisms  of  the  newspaper  press.  How  the  ser- 
vices of  this  or  that  paper  have  been  engaged  to  do  the  brigand 
work  is  no  secret  with  the  initiated.  The  least  discreditable 
means  employed  is  a  liberal  grant  of  stalls  and  boxes  to  news- 
paper editors  and  critics.  Disguise  these  proceedings  as  we 
may,  it  will  still  appear  through  the  disguise,  that,  directly  or 
indirectly,  these  criticisms  are  bought.  Again,  the  connexion 
which  in  many  cases  exists  between  the  theatrical  critics,  and  the 
theatres,  is  a  fertile  source  of  the  perversion  and  suppression  of 
critical  truth.  Many  of  the  dramatic  critics  of  the  London 
press  are  themselves  dramatic  authors.  One  has  just  brought 
out  a  piece  at  one  house — another  has  a  piece  coming  out,  or  iu 
the  manager's  hands,  at  another.  A  third  has  Had  a  play 
rejected  at  one  of  the  theatres,  or  has  had  a  quarrel  with  a 
manager,  or  is  connected  with  some  aptor  pr  actress  who  has. 
In  t|ie  eyes  of  the  initiated  there  arc  few  musical  and  theatrical 
criticisms  which  have  not  their  private  histories  written  upon 
the  face  of  them.  To  the  uninitiated  this  one  thing  is  mainly 
apparent—that  the  criticism  is  not  distinguished  by  the  highest 
possible  tunc.  The  morality  of  the  acted  pieco  is  seldom  or  never 
touched  Upon,  and  no  efforts  ^re  made  to  secure  for  the  public 
a  MiOFP  wholesome  and  less  offensive  kind  of  dramatic  perform- 
ance than  those  which,  adapted  from  the  French,  form  the  bulk 
pf  our  "new  pieces" — pieces  of  which  the  interest  generally  central 
in  same  amurpus  intrigue,  the  gulled  father  or  deluded  hushind 
being  uniformly  represented  as  an  object  of  ridicule  and  contempt 
There  has  been  something,  too,  in  the  general  tone  of  very 
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and  we  are  devoutly  thankful  for  the  same.  We  do  not  speak 
of  the  loathsome  literature  of  Hollywell  Street — of  the  dreadful 
cqrruption  whiph  is  sold  wholesale  to  the  poor,  and  which  taints 
their  minds  more  sure|y  than  rotten  meat  and  putrid  fish  taints 
their  bodies.  We  pray  God  th$t  the  efforts  now  being  made  by 
|b|p  and  energetic  men  to  counteract  the  malign  influence  of 
these  conduits  of  pollution,  by  the  frequent  issue  of  cheap  and 
attractive  publications,  appealing  to  the  sympathies  of  the  people, 
fl^ay  be  crowppd  with  success.  What  we  speak  of  here  is  a  less 
deleterious  kind  of  literature ;  but  one  which  does  not  less  cer- 
tainly bring  the  literary  profession  into  disrepute.  If  it  be  less 
offensive,  it  on  that  account  finds  ingress  into  places  which  open 
indecency  a^d  immorality  would  never  penetrate.  It  is  less 
qn  qutrage  upon  good  morals  than  upon  good  taste;  but  it 
assuredly  does  no£  indicate  a  very  refined  state  of  the  moral 
spnsp.  We  allude  to  the  "  genthh"  character  of  much  of  our 
recent  light  literature.  If  there  were  nothing  else  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  writings,  it  would  be  impossible  not 
to  acknowledge  that,  at  all  events,  he  writes  like  a  gentleman. 
There  are  many  "  popular  writers'"  of  whom  the  same  cannot 
be  said — whose  minds  appear  to  be  eternally  running  on  ballet- 
girls  and  bailiffs — whose  talk  is  of  casinos  and  green-rooms,  and 
H?ho  seldom  or  never  {ouch  upon  good  society  without  ridiculing 
it.  These  writers  are  very  great  upon  the  history  of  bill  trans- 
actions, and  have  a  >yorld  of  facetiousness  wherewith  to  illustrate 
the  sufferings  of  an  apcominodating  acceptor  left  in  the  lurch  by 
a  slippery  friend.  There  is  no  kind  of  "  doing"  and  u  bilking" 
with  which  they  do  not  betray  a  familiar  acquaintance.  The 
agonjes  of  gentleipen  pursued  by  inexorable  creditors,  and  the 
shifts  and  expedients  of  those  who  have  less  honesty  than  wit — 
the  escapades  pf  some,*  and  the  dilemmas  of  other  embarrassed 
individuals — are  pourtrayed  with  an  unmistakable  gusto,  and 
With  a  minuteness  of  detail  which  lopks  very  like  truth.  These 
sketches  of  society,  which  are  not  without  cleverness  of  a  certain 
kind*  betray  so  close  an  acquaintance  with  the  peculiarities  of 
gentlemen  who  live  "  on  tne  loose,"  that,  justly  or  unjustly, 
people  leap  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  sketchers  themselves  in- 
qulge  11}  a  l°°se  way  of  life — that  they  are  more  at  home  in 
tayejrns  and  eatjng-houses  than  at  the  dinner-tables  of  respect- 
ab)p  families ;  that  respectable  families  indeed  who  pay  their 
bills,  keep  early  hours,  and  go  to  church,  are  objects  of  ridicule 
and  aversion  to  them ;  that  they  greatly  prefer  Greenwich  to 
Claphau},  and  ballet-girls  to  young  ladies ;  and  think  a  dance  at 
4  casino  a  more  rational  termination  of  the  day  than  a  gather- 
ing for  family  prayer.  Justly  or  unjustly,  they  leap  to  tne  con- 
plpsion;  that  meji  who  turn  so  grave  a  matter  as  debt  into  jest, 
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and  find  an  endless  source  of  facetiousness  in  dishonoured  bills, 
sit  rather  loosely  to  their  own  liabilities,  and  despise  the  moral 
obligations  which  bind  the  rest  of  mankind.  Heaven  knows, 
that  with  the  best  possible  intentions,  it  is  often  hard  for  a  man 
to  meet  his  liabilities ;  that  debts  often  accumulate  in  spite  of 
strenuous  efforts  to  keep  them  down ;  that  literary  men,  like 
others,  have  losses  and  disappointments,  are  over-sanguine  in 
their  calculations  of  gain,  and  under-estimate  their  necessary 
expenditure ;  that  difficulties  will  thicken  around  honest  and  in- 
dustrious men,  and  baffle  their  best  efforts  to  meet  their  pecu- 
niary engagements ;  but  these  are  the  pains  and  penalties,  the 
sore  trials  and  afflictions  of  life,  to  be  borne  as  bravely  as  we 
may— and  not  to  be  made  subjects  of  jest.  We  may  look  with 
pity  upon  literary  men  struggling  against  debt ;  but  we  have  no 
pity  for  those  who  treat  so  grave  a  matter  with  levity,  and  see 
only  in  broken  engagements  and  pecuniary  embarrassments 
materials  for  a  facetious  sketch,  a  humorous  tale,  or,  perhaps,  for 
a  "  screaming"  farce  at  one  of  the  minor  theatres. 

Our  space  permits  us  only  to  glance  thus  hastily  at  a  few  of 
the  deteriorating  circumstances  which  may,  perhaps,  influence 
the  general  opinion  of  the  character  of  literary  men.  But  it  is  a 
truth  beyond  all  contradiction,  say  what  we  may  of  the  light 
esteem  in  which  the  professors  of  literature  are  held  by  society 
at  large,  that  society  never  sets  its  face  against  a  man  because 
he  is  connected  with  the  literature  of  his  country,  though  it 
smiles  on  and  welcomes  many  a  man  whom,  but  for  such  con- 
nexion, it  would  never  cherish  or  receive.  If  a  man  be  estimable 
in  himself;  if  he  fulfil  worthily  his  social  duties;  if  he  be  a 
gentleman  in  his  feelings,  his  manners,  his  conversation,  he  will 
not,  we  repeat,  be  welcomed  less,  but  more  readily  by  society, 
because  he  writes  books  or  reviews  them.  We  reiterate  the  as- 
sertion, because  there  is  much  sickly  stuff  written,  in  the  present 
day,  about  the  neglect  of  literary  men.  Literary  men  are  not 
neglected  because  they  are  literary  men.  But  they  have  no 
right  to  expect  that  society  will  overlook  all  their  social  offences 
because  they  are  literary  men.  Thev  have  no  right  to  demand 
r  n.^ilexT  andons  should  **>  carri<*l  from  the  prison-tavern  to 
w-iter  n»,TC ;  fT  ^  the  Blu«>rs,  odorous  of  the  spirits  and 

hH  no u    C hCdi  "Vlt}\  \he  P«*«*  of  the  «****■  ~Py  of  the 
Co IchfcnS °Vefehould  be  ^vited  to  drink  champagne  with  Lori 
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*  w*  have  observed  some 
flunkeywm,  on  the  fact  that  M 

Russell.     Why  should  not  \  h!"  V^'PKens  had  been  invited  *»  *ine  with  Lord  Jok* 
however,  that  authors  are  no/  to  'iCkeiw  dil,e  **xh  Lord  John  R™*»  »   »  *  *■* 

0t  to  be  «**  «o  frequently  at  the  table,  of  tbegrett, 
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A  word  now  before  we  conclude,  about  the  profession  itself. 
In  many  very  striking  ways,  with  much  graphic  emphasis  of  ex- 
pression has  it  time  after  time  been  said  by  authors  of  repute, 
that  literature  is  a  very  good  ally,  but  a  very  bad  reliance — that 
its  earnings  may  "  help  out"  an  income,  but  ought  not  to  be 
one's  income  in  itself.  In  other  words,  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
adopted  as  a  profession,  but  should  be  followed  by  men  who  have 
other  professions  to  occupy  and  support  them.  Very  much  of 
this  has  been  uttered  in  bitterness  of  spirit ;  it  is  often  the  voice 
of  splenetic  untkankfulness,  and  too  much  stress  is  not  to  be  laid 
upon  its  utterances.  But  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  truth,  that  as 
we  practise  it  now,  literature  is  either  too  much  of  a  profession, 
or  too  little.  If  it  be  regarded  as  a  mere  adjunct  to  other  more 
recognised  vocations,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  men  neglect  their 
proper  professions  and  devote  themselves  mainly  to  the  supple- 
mentary work.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  avowedly  followed 
as  a  profession,  it  were  well  that  it  should  be  followed  more  ad- 
visedly and  deliberately — that  its  responsibilities  should  be  duly 
weighed  and  solemnly  undertaken — and  that  it  should  be  pur- 
sued with  as  much  consistency  and  regularity  as  any  other  learned 
profession.  It  in  reality  only  differs  from  other  professions  by 
being  open  to  the  whole  world.  There  are  no  lets  and  hin- 
drances to  introition — no  articles  to  be  subscribed — no  proba- 
tionary dinners  to  be  eaten — no  examinations  to  be  undergone 

^— ^ il  m%  mm    —  m^-^——     i       ■       ■    i     ■  I  ii  ■■■■■■  i  ■■■»    ■  ■       -  —  ■  ■      ■■         ■■^»^^^  ■    —     ■  — »^— ■  I     ■    — '  ■ 

a*  artists  or  $aran$ ;  nor  are  they  so  frequently  honoured  with  some  mark  of  titu- 
lar distinction  by  the  Crown.  On  the  first  of  these  points,  it  is  to  he  observed, 
that  artists  are  brought  into  immediate  personal  contact  with  the  great,  by  the 
▼ery  necessities  of  their  vocation.  If  great  men  want  a  portrait,  or  a  picture,  they 
must  go  to  the  artist's  studio  for  it ;  they  must  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
painter  himself.  If  they  want  an  author's  works,  they  send  to  their  bookseller's  for 
them  ;  they  have,  of  necessity,  no  personal  dealing  with  the  author  himself.  The 
purchaser  of  a  picture  stands  in  a  different  relation  to  the  artist  from  that  which 
the  purchaser  of  a  book  bears  to  the  author.  There  is  a  hundredfold  more  to 
cement  intimacy  between  the  parties.  In  the  case  of  sazans,  too,  it  is  to  be  said, 
that  through  the  agency  of  learned  societies,  they  are  much  more  frequently 
brought  into  proximity  to  the  great ;  and  that  their  discoveries  are  of  a  more  tan- 
gible and  nndebatable  character  than  the  creations  of  literature.  It  is  on  this 
net  account,  perhaps,  that  they  are  more  frequently  the  recipients  of  honorary  dis- 
tinctions than  writers  of  books.  A  great  scientific  discovery  or  invention  is  not, 
like  the  merits  of  a  book,  a  question  of  taste,  or  a  question  of  party.     We  are 

r  iking  now  merely  of  accidental  circumstances ;  but  how  much  do  these  acci- 
tal  circumstances  determine  the  course  of  human  affairs.  Whether  it  would 
not  be  well  for  literature — whether  it  might  not  be  a  stimulus  and  an  encourage- 
ment, not  merely  of  an  intellectual,  but  also  of  a  social  and  moral  kind — if  the 
worthy  efforts  of  public  writers  were  more  frequently  recognised  by  governing 
bodies,  is  a  matter  well  worth  discussing.  But  literary  men,  to  earn  these  distinc- 
tions, must  do  something  more  than  write  books  and  fulminate  leading  articles. 
Before  Captain  Shandon  looks  for  a  baronetcy,  he  must  live  a  few  years  out  of  the 
Fleet  Prison;  and  before  Mr.  Bludyer  looks  to  be  a  knight,  he  must  leave  off  selliug 
presentation  copies  at  book -stalls  and  buying  brandy-and-water  with  the  product. 
But  happily  these  are  not  the  emeriti  of  the  literary  profession.  There  are  meu  who 
write  differently,  and  who  live  differently  ;  and  whom  no  titles  could  ennoble. 
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— no  qualifications  to  be  te9ted — no  degrees  td  be  takeh — no 
diplomas  to  be  granted,  before  the  man  of  letters  begins  his  prac- 
tice and  gathers  his  constituents  around  him:  Ail  the  more 
honourable,  therefore,  to  succeed  in  it.  His  competitors  are)  ofr 
may  be,  the  world.  There  is  no  protection  for  him  to  claim ;  ho 
exclusiveness  to  defend  him  from  an  overwhelming  array  of 
rivals.  Any  blatant  quack  who  can  find  a  printer  may  jostle 
hi  in  on  the  road.  "  1  left  no  calling  for  this  idle  trade,'"  Said 
Pope,  in  one  of  his  bitter  satires ;  but  all  sorts  of  callings  are  left 
for  it.  Soldiers  and  divines — lawyers  and  physicians — all  kinds 
of  decayed  and  disabled  men  flock  towards  it  as  a  Bethesda-poolj 
wherein  they  may  heal  all  their  social  diseases  and  re-establish 
their  broken  fortunes.  Doubtless  this  does  not  enhance  the 
dignity  of  the  profession — but  it  increases  the  difficulty  and 
therefore  the  honour  of  succeeding  ih  it  It  is  hard  to  battle  it 
out  against  such  odds,  and  it  requires  some  stamina  to  do  it.  But 
the  more  advisedly  a  man  enters  the  lists — the  more  deliberately 
he  braces  himself  up  for  the  encounter,  the  better  are  his 
chances  of  success.  Literature  would  be  a  less  precarious  pro- 
fession, if  men  betook  themselves  to  it  with  greater  forethought, 
instead  of  straggling  into  it  by  chance. 

It  is  of  little  use  to  discourse  upon  the  responsibilities  of  liter- 
ature, or  to  inquire  why  of  many  professions  it  is  the  only  Un- 
restricted one — why,  although  more  injury  may  be  done  by  a 
false  teacher  through  the  press,  than  by  a  fiilse  preacher  in  the 
pulpit,  or  a  false  exponent  of  the  law,  or  an  ignorant  practitioner 
of  physic,  the  profession  and  practice  of  literature  may  be  resorted 
to  unrestrainedly  by  any  quack  or  demirep  in  the  country.  We 
are  contented  to  take  the  evil  with  the  good  of  "  unlicensed 
printing/'  But  we  should  be  glad  to  see  the  profession  of  litera- 
ture more  generally  recognised  as  a  profession— we  should  be 
glad  if  the  professors  toolc  more  pains  to  exalt  it.  Take  it  for 
all  in  all,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  and  all  its  abuses,  it  is  a  great, 
a  noble,  and  a  delightful  profession.  It  has  pleasures,  and  pri- 
vileges, and  immunities  of  its  own.  A  life  of  litetatttto  ill  hot 
all  bright  sky  and  warm  sunshine :  but  how  much  of  both  there 
is — how  much  that  is  bright  and  genial  to  keep  the  heart  warm 
and  the  feelings  fresh,  and  to  make  a  glory  in  shady  places.  In 
the  midst  of  sickness  and  sorrow  it  may  be  a  toil  and  a  trial— 
but  it  is  a  solace  too ;  perhaps  less  a  toil  and  more  a  solace  than 
any  other  profession,  save  that  which  brings  a  man  immediately 
into  communion  with  his  Maker.  It  is  always  more  or  less 
hard  to  work  invitd  Minerva.  "  We  know,"  writes  Mr.  Thacke- 
ray, "  how  the  life  of  any  hack,  legal  or  literary,  in  a  curacy,  or 
in  a  inarching  regiment,  or  a  merchant's  desk,  is  full  of  routine 
and  tedious  description.     One  day's  labour  refeemblea  Another 
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mtich  too  closely.  A  literary  mah  has  often  to  work  for  his  bread 
against  time,  or  against  his  will,  of  in  spite  of  his  health,  or  of 
his  indolentje,  or  df  his  repugnahbe  to  the  subject  on  which  he  is 
called  to  exert  himself,  just  Hke  any  otliet  daily  toiler."  But  no 
worse  than  any  other  daily  toilers.  "  Pegasus,"  it  is  true,  "  ofteh 
does  his  work  with  panting  sides  and  trembling  knees," — and  not 
seldom,  we  are  afraid,  does  he  pant  and  tremble  by  reason  of  his 
own  irregularities.  "  There  is  no  reason,"  continues  Mr.  Thacke- 
ray, "  why  this  animal  should  be  exempt  from  labour,  or  illness, 
or  decay,  any  more  than  any  of  the  other  creatures  of  (3rod,s 
•world."  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  "  exempt  from 
the  prose  duties  of  this  daily-bread-wanting,  tax-paying  life, 
and  not  be  made  to  work  and  pay  like  their  neighbours."  The 
common  ills  of  life  beset  the  literary  profession,  as  they  beset  all 
others ;  but  it  has  many  high  privileges  of  its  own.  Men  gene- 
rally betake  themselves  to  it,  because  they  love  literature ;  and, 
in  spite  of  all  toil,  of  all  drudgfery,  of  all  suffering,  how  many  are 
truthful  to  their  first  lores.  If  a  man  pursues  his  vocation  wor- 
thily,  great  are  its  gains  to  the  latest  day  of  his  life.  It  is  no 
small  thing  to  influence  public  opinion — to  guide  men  to  light 
from  darkness,  to  truth  from  error — to  inform  the  ignorant,  to 
solace  the  unhappy,  to  afford  high  intellectual  enjoyment  to  the 
few,  or  healthy  recreation  to  the  many.  Of  all  professions,  wor- 
thily pursued,  it  is  the  least  selfish.  It  brings  the  worker  for 
his  daily  bread  into  constant  fellowship  and  communion  with 
thousands  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Thousands  are  indebted  to 
him  for  a  share  of  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  their  lives. 
There  is  not  a  moment  of  the  day  in  which  he  may  not,  without 
flattery,  encotirage  the  belief  that  some  eyes  are  fixed  and  some 
understandings  intent  upon  what  he  has  written — perhaps,  that 
hundreds  or  thousands  are  drinking  at  his  well.  These  are 
among  its  highest  privileges.  Of  its  mere  worldly  gains  we 
have  elsewhere  spoken.  These  are  not  so  scanty  but  that  the 
profession  of  literature  may  be  prudently  adopted,  at  the  outset 
of  life,  by  men  whose  vocation  is  unmistakably  to  it.  If  it  were 
thoughtfully  and  designedly  entered,  with  a  due  sense  of  its 
risks  and  its  responsibilities,  there  would  be  fewer  unworthy  pro- 
fessors. As  it  is,  the  profession  is  unjustly  called  to  account  for 
what  in  no  way  belongs  to  it — for  what  is  inherent  in  the  natu- 
ral character  of  men,  who  abandon  other  professions,  and  fling 
themselves,  with  all  their  irregularities,  into  the  courts  of  litera- 
ture. For  what  Mr.  Thackeray  has  written  about  the  habits 
of  literary  men,  the  profession  has  every  reason  to  be  grateful. 
He  has  not  spared  the  rod ;  but  he  has  used  it  in  a  loving  spirit. 
We  do  not,  as  we  have  shown,  agree  with  him  on  all  points ; 
but  we  do  concur  with  him  in  the  main — and  if  the  points  of 
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difference  between  us  were  many  more  than  they  are,  wo 
should  still  be  assured  that  what  he  has  written  on  this  subject, 
as  on  all  others,  has  been  dictated  by  the  convictions  of  an  honest 
and  manly  nature ;  and  that  the  author  of  Vanity  Fair  and  Pen- 
dennU is  no  more  a  flunkev  than  he  is  a  fool.* 

*  In  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Thackeray  to  the  Morning  ChronieU,  his  feelings 
and  opinions  are  more  fully  and  explicitly  revealed  than  in  the  pages  of  his  novel. 
He  there  stauds  upon  his  defence  ;  and  we  think  his  vindication  complete.  We 
cannot  better  occupy  the  remainder  of  this  page  tlian  by  inserting  here  the  con- 
cluding passages  of  the  letter,  which  are  very  manly  and  very  convincing  : — 

"That  I  have  a  prejudice  against  running  into  debt  and  drunkenness  and  dis- 
orderly life,  and  against  quackery  and  falsehood  in  my  profession,  I  own  ;  and 
that  I  like  to  have  a  laugh  at  those  pretenders  in  it  who  write  confidential  news 
about  fashion  and  politics  for  provincial  gvbemouckes ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  feel* 
ing  any  malice  in  describing  this  weakness,  or  of  doing  anything  wrong  in  expos- 
ing the  former  vices.  Have  they  never  existed  amongst  literary  men  ?  Have 
their  talents  never  been  urged  as  a  plea  for  improvidence,  and  their  very  faults 
adduced  as  a  consequence  of  their  genius  !  The  only  moral  that  I,  as  a  writer, 
wished  to  hint  in  the  descriptions  against  which  yon  protest,  was,  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  a  literary  man,  as  well  as  of  every  other,  to  practise  regularity  and  sobriety, 
to  love  his  family,  and  to  pay  his  tradesmen.  Nor  is  the  picture  I  have  drawn 
*  a  caricature  which  I  condescend  to,'  any  more  than  it  is  a  wilful  and  insidious 
design  on  my  part  to  flatter  *  the  non-literary  class.'  If  it  be  a  caricature,  it  is  the 
result  of  a  natural  perversity  of  vision,  not  of  an  artful  desire  to  mislead  ;  but  my 
attempt  was  to  tell  the  truth,  and  I  meant  to  tell  it  not  unkindly.  I  have  seen  the 
bookseller  whom  Bludyer  robbed  of  his  books  :  I  have  carried  money,  and  from  a 
noble  brother  man -of -letters,  to  some  one  not  unlike  Shandon  in  prison,  and  have 
watched  the  beautiful  devotion  of  his  wife  in  that  dreary  place.  Why  are  these  things 
not  to  be  described,  if  they  illustrate,  as  they  appear  to  me  to  do,  that  strange  and 
awful  struggle  of  good  and  wrong  which  takes  place  in  our  hearts  and  in  the  world ! 
It  may  be  that  I  work  out  ray  moral  ill,  or  it  may  be  possibly  that  the  critic  of 
the  Examiner  fails  in  apprehension.  My  efforts  as  an  artist  come  perfectly  within 
his  province  as  a  censor  ;  but  when  Mr.  Examiner  says  of  a  gentleman  that  he  ia 
'stooping  to  flatter  a  public  prejudice,'  which  public  prejudice  does  not  exist, 
I  submit  that  he  makes  a  charge  which  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  unjust ;  and  am 
thankful  that  it  repels  itself.  And,  instead  of  accusing  the  public  of  persecuting 
and  disparaging  us  as  a  class,  it  seems  to  me  that  men  of  letters  had  best  silently 
assume  that  they  are  as  good  as  any  other  gentlemen  ;  nor  raise  piteous  con- 
troversies upon  a  question  which  all  people  of  sense  must  take  to  be  settled. 
If  I  sit  at  your  table,  I  suppose  that  I  am  my  neighbour's  equal,  as  that  he  is 
mine.  If  I  begin  straightway  with  a  protest  of  *  Sir,  I  am  a  literary  man,  but  I 
would  have  you  to  know  I  am  as  good  as  you,'  which  of  us  is  it  that  questions  the 
dignity  of  the  literary  profession — my  neighbour  who  would  like  to  eat  his  soup 
in  quiet,  or  the  man  of  letters  who  commences  the  argument  t  And  I  hope  that  a 
comic  writer,  because  he  describes  one  author  as  improvident,  and  another  as  a 
parasite,  may  not  only  he  guiltless  of  a  desiro  to  vilify  his  profession,  but  may 
really  have  its  honour  at  heart.  If  there  are  no  spendthrifts  or  r4>ra«it**  among 
us,  the  satire  becomes  unjust ;  but  if  such  exist,  or  have  existed,  they  are  as  good 
subjects  for  comedy  as  men  of  other  callings.  I  never  heard  that  the  Bar  felt  it- 
self aggrieved  because  Punch  chose  to  describe  Mr.  Dunup's  notorious  state  of 
insolvency ;  or  that  the  picture  of  Stiggins,  in  (  Pickwick,'  was  intended  as  an  in- 
sult to  all  Dissenters  ;  or  that  all  the  attorneys  in  the  empire  were  indignant  at 
the  famous  history  of  the  Arm  of  *  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snapp  :'  are  we  to  be 
passed  over  because  we  arc  faultless,  or  because  we  cannot  afford  to  be  laughed  at  I 
And  if  every  character  in  a  story  is  to  represent  a  class,  not  an  individual— if 
every  bad  figure  is  to  have  its  obliged  contrast  of  a  good  one,  and  a  balance  of 
vice  and  virtue  is  to  be  struck — novels,  I  think,  would  become  impossible,  as  they 
would  be  intolerably  stupid  and  unnatural ;  and  there  would  be  a  lamentable  end 
of  writera  and  readers  of  such  compositions.'' 
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Art,  III. — 1.  The  English  Language.  By  R.  G.  Latham,  M.D., 
late  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature,  Uni- 
versity College,  London.     Second  Edition.     London,  1848. 

2.  Outlines  of  English  Literature.  By  T.  B.  Shaw,  B.A., 
Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  Imperial  Alexander 
Lyceum  of  St.  Petersburg.    London,  1849. 

3.  the  Rise9  Progress^  and  Present  Structure  of  the  English 
Language.  By  the  Rev.  M.  Harrison,  A.M.  London, 
1848. 

The  feet  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that — owing  to 
whatever  cause,  whether  to  want  of  skill,  or  of  care,  or  of  love — 
the  laws  of  the  English  tongue  have  (great  and  small)  been 
oftener  and  more  glaringly  broken,  and  that  by  some  of  its  best 
writers,  than  those  of  almost  any  other  refined  language.  It  is 
therefore  gratifying  to  see,  from  the  number  of  works  which  are 
now  devoted  to  this  subject,  that  greater  attention  is  bestowed 
upon  the  principles  of  our  language  than  at  any  former  time. 
Three  of  these  works  head  our  paper ;  whereof  the  first  is  by  far 
the  ablest,  the  second  (of  which  only  one  chapter  is  allotted  to 
the  language)  is  perhaps  the  most  readable,  and  the  third  is  the 
latest  and  most  practical. 

Commending  them  to  our  readers,  we  shall  take  leave  ot 
these  books  for  the  present,  and  turn  to  a  part  of  the  field  they 
have  but  slightly  touched  upon  ;  inquiring  what  have  been  the 
past,  and  what  are  the  present  tendencies  of  the  English  tongue, 
with  regard  to  the  matter  it  employs,  and  whether  these  may 
be  deemed  for  good  or  evil. 

Our  countrymen  have  always  been  prone  to  overlook  the 
inborn  strength  of  their  own  language,  and  to  draw  on  the 
riches  of  a  foreign  element.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  Robert 
of  Gloucester  could  utter  the  taunt,  that  nowhere  but  in  Eng- 
land did  men  slight  their  mother  tongue — 

'I  ween  there  be  ne  man  in  world  contreyes'  none 
That  ne  holdeth  to  their  kind  (natural)  speech,  but  England  lone  ;' 

and  it  might  have  been  uttered  many  times  since.  For  instance, 
looking  into  any  newspaper  of  the  day,  we  find  ourselves 
entreated  to  buy  Antigropelos,  Euknemida,  Rypophagon,  and 
so  forth ;  and  we  afterwards  find  that  these  are  not,  as  would 
be  expected,  the  names  of  unknown  curiosities  from  a  far  land, 
but  ot  things  not  more  uncommon  than  ridingboots,  gaiters,  and 
shaving  soap.  These  are  but  the  bolder  tokens  of  deeprooted 
evil ;  of  great  affectation,  of  false  delicacy,  of  greater  love  to  a 
foreign  language  than  to  our  own,  of  mistrust  in  the  powers  of 
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English,  and  therefore  of  their  gradual  decay  from  want  of  ex- 
ercise ;  evils  which  have  all  along  been  the  besetting  sins  of  our 
literature,  which  have  abated  at  times,  and  which  now  at  last 
give  some  promise  of  entirely  disappearing.  Yet  these  tendencies 
were  for  good  as  well  as  for  evil.  By  contact  with  the  Human 
languages,  ours  became  more  polished ;  and  it  was  moreover 
enriched  with  many  new  tones,  words,  and  idioms. 

But,  although  it  may  be  allowed  that,  in  times  past,  such  a 
leaning  was  not  altogether  hurtful,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
it  was  overdone  even  then ;  and  that,  if  persevered  in  now  or 
hereafter,  nothing  but  evil  can  come  of  it.  That  it  was  over- 
dune  will  he  shown  afterwards  by  a  passing  glance  at  the  history 
of  the  language:  and  that  it  bodes  unmitigated  evil  for  the 
iu t ure  is  evident,  inasmuch  as  we  have  already  reaped  all  the 
advantages  that  it  had  to  bestow.  Our  speech  can  hardly  become 
more  in  dished  than  it  is,  and  certain lv  not  bv  means  of  one  less 
polished  than  itself:  hardly  also  may  its  tones  be  improved,  for, 
though  it  has  no:  the  prevailing  mellowness  of  the  Italian,  or 
the  sustained  .iigr.itv  of  the  Spanish,  it  has,  like  the  pianoforte, 
such  ;i  happy  Mending  uf  both,  that  any  change  would  only  take 
away  trom  what  is  a  great  beauty,  variety  in  the  compass  of 
s»nm.i :  and  as  for  uure  words  and  phrases,  the  English  tongue 
i<  already  so  fully  equipped,  and  so  powerful,  that  (take  it  for 
all  in  aii >  it  statu:*  a:  the  head  of  living  languages.  The  evils, 
tr.eretoiv.  of  such  a  course  cannot  be  balanced  by  any  benefit 

I  hose  evils  are  Irieriy  ttroxidd.  trenching  as  they  do  upon  the 
pKturvsque  beauty  ot  the  language,  and  upon  its  fertility.  Upon 
these  :«o  cur  argument  is  mainly  founded,  although  there  are 
otr.ers  to  res:  u;\>n.  Much  weight,  however,  cannot  be  laid  on 
the  first,  as  the  panics  who  chiefly  offend  give  little  heed  to  the 
beau:::;;u  and  can  on'y  be  reached  by  motives  of  more  striking 
utdirw  Sueh  a  motive  is  the  other.  Every  language  has  a 
seod  within  itsth,  and  thtre  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  each  one 
its  i'Wj;  trui:  is  a'.wavs  better  than  the  fruit  of  any  other,  and 
i-a:.  :.,ervMv.  when  new  words  are  needed,  we  should  get 
tnem  trout  the  natural  sources  of  the  language.  But  the  seeds 
j*t  t»:e  l.r.£.:s::  termite  have  been  stunted  in  their  growth,  and 

wT*        C   :rn    ; ;ril-ar-  «"  «  hav*  well-nigh  killed  them. 
.iono\ er    r.t-w    wvrds    have   been    wanted,    ther   have    been 
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to  languages  less  powerful  and  less  beautiful  than  itself?  It  ban- 
not  yet  be  said  with  truth,  that  it  has  entirely  lost  its  productive 
power,  but  it  soon  may;  and  already  it  has  been  greatly  weak- 
ened. We  have  forgotten  much,  but  we  have  not  forgotten  all, 
and  there  is  therefore  tim£  to  remedy  the  mischief.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  giving  fuller  and  fairer  play  to  the  native,  that 
is,  the  great  Saxon  element  of  the  language ;  and  we  are  thank- 
ful that  people  are  beginning  to  see  the  matter  in  this  light ; 
otherwise,  considering  how  many  new  words  are  being  added  to 
out  language,  the  greater  part  of  which  come  from  abroad,  our 
tongue  might  be  in  danger  of  dying  out :  a  dialect  might  in- 
deed outlive,  but  it  would  not  be  Motherenglish,  it  would  be 
Doglatin. 

The  evil*  then,  is  being  somewhat  amended,  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  altaost  unwittingly.  This,  indeed,  marks  the  history  of 
our  language  above  every  other*  that  its  changes  have  taken 
{dace  haphazard,  without  help  of  reason  or  foreknowledgei  Every 
one  who  knows  anything  of  its  history,  must  have  seen  changes 
made  in  gross  ignorance  of  its  make  and  laws,  and  according  to 
the  random  whims  of  taste,  often  a  bad  one  ;  nay,  some  of  them 
were  the  effects  of  downright  laziness.  It  is  always  easier  to 
take  a  word  ready  made  from  another  language,  than  to  find  or 
coin  one  in  our  own*  as  it  has  always  been  cheaper  for  slave- 
holders to  import  or  buy  slaves  than  to  rear  them ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, says  Tyrwhittj  the  poets,  after  the  Conquest,  saw  it  their 
interest  to  borrow  as  many  words  as  they  could  from  France ; 
and  being,  for  a  long  time  chiefly  translators,  "  the  expedient 
saved  them  the  trouble  of  hunting  for  correspondent  terms  in 
Saxon.'1  Yet)  though  one  cannot  help  thinking  the  taste  bad 
which  directed  many  of  these  changes,  it  was  not  unnatural, 
seeing  our  native  literature  had  not  then  a  gleaning  of  the  re- 
nown it  has  since  reaped.  We  of  the  present  day  cannot  agree 
with  it,  because  the  immortal  writings  of  our  ancestors  have 

fiven  Us  another  taste,  a  greater  liking  for  English  than  for 
iatin  or  French ;  still  more  are  we  at  odds  with  their  reason, 
because  they  had  very  little  reason  ;  they  did  not  ask  for  reasons 
in  making  the  changes  which  they  did ;  and,  accordingly,  we 
not  only  think  that  the  beauty  of  the  language  has  been  marred, 
bat  are  sure  that  its  prolific  power  and  strength  of  frame  have 
been  very  much  weakened.  Like  that  eagle  which  stole  from 
thd  altar  a  piece  of  flesh  to  whfch  some  embers  were  sticking, 
and  thereby  burnt  up  his  nest,  the  more  we  have  thieved  from 
the  classical  dictionaries,  the  more  has  the  inward  life  of  the 
English  tongue  been  scorched  and  dried  up. 

We  are  reforming  the  language  thus  partially  and  unwit- 
tingly, because  the  evil  is  but  dimly  seen  ;  but,  were  it  even  seen 
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fully,  any  attempt  at  amendment  must  be  greatly  hindered  by 
the  principle  on  which  every  rule  for  English  composition  lias 
been  founded,  That  we  should  keep  to  the  fashion.     Our  lau- 
guage  may  be  tight-laced,  but  no  matter,  saith  the  grammar, 
custom  wills  it.     That  whatever  is  is  right,  is  its  first  maxim ; 
and  many  are  the  rules  for  finding  what  may  be  deemed  reputable 
usage.    Having  no  love  for  sudden,  sweeping  revolutions,  we  do 
not  quarrel  with  this,  except  in  so  far  as  it  blinds  us  to  higher 
principles,  and  to  the  real  errors  of  the  language.     But  we  are 
sure  that  far  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  maxim,  and 
far  too  much  deference  paid  to  usage,  when  we  know  that  such 
a  man  as  Fox  forbore  the  use  of  very  good  words,  simply  be- 
cause not  found  in  writers  like  Dryden.     This  has  arisen  from 
an  idea  that  our  tongue  is  fixed,  and  has  been  fixed  ever  since 
the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  like  Attic  Greek,  or  classical  Latin. 
But  no  language,  while  living,  has  ever  stood  still,  and  English 
hath  always  been  on  the  wing :  it  cannot,  therefore,  and  will  not 
now  remain  at  rest.     Not  a  few  are  the  words  daily  coined; 
none  of  the  later  poets  have  given  so  many  new  words  as  Ten- 
nyson.    Wherever  there  is  original  thinking,  the  mind  craves 
for  original  wording ;  wherever  there  are  poets  there  are  word- 
minters ;  the  very  name  of  the  Danish  Scald  told  he  was  a 
smoother  of  language.     But  while  so  many  new   words  are 
being  framed — more  perhaps  than  at  any  former  time — it  so 
happens  that  a  new  kind  ot  words  is  making  its  appearance; 
pure  English,  introduced  chiefly  bv  the  students  of  German 
literature.     Our  forefathers  followed  their  taste,  and  these  are 
seemingly  guided  by  nothing  but  taste ;   it  so  happens  that  the 
former  went  wrong,  it  so  happens  that  the  latter  are  right.  They 
are  right,  (if  we  may  judge,)  but  it  is  to  be  wished  that  they  were 
right  on  principle ;   else  their  very  love  for  the  German  mind 
may  mislead  them  in  the  end.     For  the  Germans  are  doing  all 
they  can  to  cripple  their  language,  out  of  love  to  the  dead 
tongues,  as  if  a  man  were  to  chop  off  his  own  leg  in  admiration 
of  wooden  ones. 

Let  us  know,  then,  distinctly  where  we  are,  and  what  we  are 
about,  and  whither  our  language  is  driving.  There  are  two 
roads  before  it,  a  northern  and  a  southern,  a  German  and  a 

it  aSi  V  l    ov5?  betwLxt  the  two  5  and  h  »  for  u*  to  say  which 

chZwi.l  °  Ulay  ch°OSC  the  one  or  the  other>  but  let  M 

end^ml    iOUr  ey?S  open>  let  us  choose  on  Pnn«ple.     To  this 
end  some  observations  l.m»  «i^-j..  u 5 *!T^j  .    — j  :* 

inav 
the" 

present 
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and  what  share  of  it  foreign  ?  This  can  be  answered  very  nearly. 
In  round  numbers,  the  native  or  Saxon  words  have  to  do  with  the 
sensible  world,  and  foreign  words  with  the  spiritual ;  the  former 
stand  for  things  particular  and  concrete,  the  latter  for  things 
general  and  abstract.  There  are  exceptions  ;  general  words 
Saxon,  particular  words  foreign  ;  and  the  language  is  thus  gifted 
with  many  synonyms,  both  pleasing  from  their  variety  and  nelp- 
ftil  from  their  number ;  but  the  rule  is,  that  whenever  we  leave  the 
lower  ground  of  the  material,  and  mount  into  the  airy  regions  of 
the  immaterial ;  whenever  we  begin  to  abstract,  to  generalize,  to 
classify,  we  then  begin  to  use  Latin  and  Greek  words. 

A  wrong  use,  however,  has  been  made  of  this  fact :  it  has  been 
said,  that  Saxon  is  barren  of  words,  and  that  if  English  were  rob- 
bed of  its  Greek  or  Latin  terms,  it  would  be  shorn  of  its  main 
strength.  We  would  rob  it  of  nothing  that  is  really  valuable. 
Of  course,  were  we  to  weed  out  a  number  of  its  words,  and  not 
plant  others  instead,  we  should  leave  the  language  bare ;  but 
Dare  is  not  barren.  This  objection  is  as  old  as  Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  he  answered  it  with  a  flat  denial.  There  is  no  doubt, 
he  said,  but  English  is  "  plenteouse  enoughe  to  expresse  our 
myndes  in  any  thinge  whereof  one  man  hath  used  to  speke  with 
another."  It  has  no  lack  of  words  for  the  things  of  sense,  and 
whence,  but  from  these  (with  which  every  language  teems,  and 
English  overflows)  are  obtained  those  abstract  or  scientific  or 
philosophic  names  which  mark  what  cannot  be  perceived  by 
sense  ?  Granting  that  Saxon  is  without  such  words,  is  it  not  un- 
reasonable to  ask  a  list  of  philosophic  names  ready  made  ?  The 
stuff  is  there — full  store — for  making  these  words,  and  if  nobody 
makes  them,  why  blame  the  language  ?  Let  us  rather  blame 
ourselves.  The  Saxon  is  not  a  whit  worse  off  than  the  Latin  or 
Greek;  for  there  was  a  time  when  these  had  no  philosophic 
language,  and  when  the  wise  men  had  to  frame  one  for  them- 
selves. 

But  the  other  inquiry  is  awaiting,  namely,  as  to  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  language.  How  came  our  tongue  to  be  what  it  is  1 
And  what  verdict  doth  history  pass  on  the  question  we  are  now 
discussing  ? 

In  the  fifth  century,  the  Saxons  became  masters  of  England, 
and  their  speech  was  spoken  throughout  the  land,  though  with  a 
small  sprinkling  of  words  from  the  British.  By  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century,  they  were  themselves  overcome  by  the  Danes, 
who,  first  landing  in  787,  passed  into  the  country  in  large  num 
bers,  settled  there,  and,  at  last,  after  a  long  string  of  defeats  and 
victories,  gained  completely  the  upperhand,  when  (about  fifty 
years  before  the  Norman  Conquest)  Canute  ascended  the  throne, 
and  thereby  the  Saxon  had  a  new  sprinkling  of  words  from  the 
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Norse.  But  a  greater  change  was  wrought  upon  it  by  the 
French,  with  many  of  whose  idioms,  as  well  as  words,  it  was  en- 
riched, at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  as  we  naturally 
but  very  loosely  say ;  for  he  who  has  got  no  further  than  Gold- 
smith's History,  should  know,  that  after  all  William's  endeavours 
(this  however  is  a  fable  of  the  Abbot  of  Cropland's,  William 
made  no  endeavours)  to  make  French  the  popular  language,  the 
English  still  gained  ground ;  and  that  it  nad  adopted  much 
more  of  the  French  idiom  for  two  or  three  reigns  before,  than 
during  the  whole  line  of  Norman  kings  succeeding.  Moreover, 
the  fact  that  other  countries,  whose  languages  are  laden  with 
Norman  words,  were  themselves  unvisited  by  the  Norman  hordes, 
clearly  tells  that  the  English  tongue  was  very  little  put  about  by 
the  Conquest,  and  that,  li ad  it  never  taken  place,  the  same  re- 
sults would  have  happened  which,  we  know,  did.  If  to  this  be 
added  a  few  words  of  monkish  Latin,  we  shall  have  the  matter 
of  the  English  language  as  spoken  about  Chaucer's  time,  the  old 
English.  With  Occleve,  we  may  call  Chaucer  himself — "  t|ie 
first  finder  of  our  language/' 

A  simple  enough  truth  is  drawn  from  all  this,  to  wit,  that 
Saxon  is  the  staple  of  the  language.  There  are  many,  however, 
who  think  or  speak  as  if  they  thought  (see  the  first  page  of  Ivan- 
hoe)  that  somehow  or  other  the  Saxon  and  French  went  halves, 
forming  an  alliance  on  the  same  footing;  and  hence  the  present 
English  ;  hence  also  the  right  °f  our  neighbours  to  smuggle  into 
it  so  many  score  of  new  words  yearly.  Though  this  were  true, 
the  right  would  not  follow,  and  much  less  when  false  ;  Saxon  is 
the  root  and  stem,  the  Langue  d'ouie,  hut  an  ingrafted  branch. 

The  after  history  of  the  language  is  fraught  with  weighty  les- 
sons. Jt  teaches  us  that,  notwithstanding  thp  body  of  the  Eng- 
lish tongue  being  Saxon,  and  French,  Latin,  and  Greek  words, 
no  better  than  adopted  aliens,  our  countrymen  have  ever  been 
bent  on  stifling  and  overbearing  the  former,  and  on  fondling  and 
cherishing  the  latter.  It  teaches,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  one 
after  another,  our  best  writers  have  lamented  such  frowardness. 
always  bidding  them  trust  more  to  its  own  inward  powers;  and 
that  their  words  have  booted  us  little,  having  seldom  been 
hearkened  to,  and  forgotten  indeed  sometimes  by  themselves, 
weary  as  they  were  with  swimming  against  the  tjde. 

It  is  notorious,  that  qt  the  revival  of  letters,  very  many  Greek 
and  Latin  words  were  drawn  into  the  language ;  many  mora 
than  needed,  and  which  have  therefore  been  partly  pruned  away. 
This  has  been  remarked,  for  instance,  in  the  Prayer-book,  when 
Latin  and  Saxon  words  of  the  same  meaning  go  two  and  two- 
words  of  a  feather  flocking  together ;  the  Saxon  being  the  least 
worthy,  and  like  decoy  ducks  valued  only  for  catching  the  wild. 
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We  should  remember,  however,  how  difficult  it  must  always  be 
to  think  in  one  language  and  write  in  another. 

The  rage  for  foreign  words  waxed  hotter  and  hotter  under  the 
Sjtnarts.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  had  no  fayour  in  the  eyes 
of  Jqmea  the  First;  for  we  find  him  advising  his  son,  Prince 
flenry,  tq  write  in,  his  own  language,  ampng  other  reasons,  be- 
cause "  it  best  becometh  a  king  to  purifie  and  make  famouse  his 
own  tongue."  But  the  flame  was  fanned  by  his  grandsons,  both 
of  them  bred  ift  Prance.  Waller,  in  condemnation  of  the  very 
language  that  has  preserved  his  name,  thanklessly  wrote — 

"  Poets  that  lasting  marble  seek, 
Must  carve  in  Latin  or  in  Greek." 

Milton,  again,  was  content  with  these  British  islands  as  his 
world ;  yet  even  he  did  all  he  could  to  accommodate  the  English 
to  the  shape  of  the  Latin  tongue.  Most  authors  either  wrote  in 
Jjatin,  or,  as  Dryden  says  of  Ben  Jonson,  did  a  little  too  much 
Bomanise  their  own.  Newton,  long  after,  wrote  his  great  work 
in  Latin ;  and  in  it,  or  in  French,  Leibnitz,  his  rival,  wrote  al- 
most entirely,  and  what  little  was  in  German,  is  said  to  have 
been  very  sorry. 

An  outcry  was  not  long  of  being  raised  against  this  partiality 
for  the  Roman  tongues.  A  voice  had  indeed  been  lifted  from 
the  first :  Bobert  of  Gloucester,  Robert  of  Brunne,  Higden,  and 
others,  had  long  before  spoken  of  it  in  no  kindly  tone ;  while 
after  them,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Sir  John 
Cheke,  Roger  Ascharo,  Wilson,  Puttenham,  Carew,  Spenser, 
Chapman,  Arthur  Golding,  and  others,  declared  loudly  against 
thus  making  free  with  the  language,  taking  their  stand  upon  the 
necessity  of  keeping,  what  they  called,  the  birth  tongue  pure  and 
entire,  and  of  speaking  it  plainly  for  plain  Englishmen — in  the 
words  of  Robert  de  Brunne — 

"  for  the  love  of  simple  men 
That  strange  Inglis  cannot  ken." 

They  were  talking,  however,  to  the  wind ;  no  ope  minded 
w}*4t  they  said.  Each  was  wedded  to  his  own  opinion,  and  never 
SWPfved  fropi  it :  The  scholar  thought  the  language  worthless, 
unless  it  had  g.  goodly  leaven  of  Latin  and  Greek,  fpr  why,  it 
Wf(S  barren  of  words, ;  the  gentleman  would  none  of  it,  but  spiced 
with  French,  for  why,  it  was  low ;  the  leech  would  have  it 
ifospd,  himself  knew  with  what,  for  why,  marry !  because  it  was 
jiafjergtopd ;  and  it  was  only  a  few  that,  seeing  its.  real  power, 
felt  that  it  needed  no  foreign  help,  and  mourned  that  its  wells 
^fcfe  t>ecoraing  defiled.  But  these  were  the  chosen  few,  whose 
opinions  will  carry  weight  through  all  time.    In  the  present, 
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the  seventeenth  century,  Milton  had  already,  in  his  speech 
for  a  free  Press,  lashed  those  who  were  thus  "  apishly  Roman- 
ising," and  whose  learned  pens  "  could  cast  no  ink  without 
Latin  ;"  and  now  again,  they  were  mildlyupbraided  by  Dryden, 
(mildly,  for  himself  was  an  offender,  and  took  upon  him  to  call 
the  English  a  barbarous  tongue) ;  they  were  sharply  chidden 
by  Locke ;  they  were  pilloried  by  Butler,  and  pelted  by  Les- 
trangc — even  Bunyan  had  a  hit  at  them ;  and  besides  these,  the 
lesser  guns,  like  Dr.  Bohun  and  Peter  Heylin,  shewed  tight 
The  cry  was  long  raised  ere  any  plan  was  settled  for  putting 
down  the  outrages ;  and  John  Evelyn  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  to  propose  one.  Evelyn  was  clever  in  his  way  ;  if  he  had 
no  great  horsepower,  he  had  a  great  deal  of  hobbypower.  At 
one  time  he  wished  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  Royal  So- 
ciety ! — and  again,  in  a  letter  (June  1665)  to  Sir  Peter  Wyche, 
(a  glaring  instance,  by  the  bye,  of  the  very  faults  he  was  writ- 
ing against),  spoke  of  making  a  list  of  the  new  words  "  daily 
minted  by  our  Logodsedali,"  and  of  getting  some  touchstone  to 
try  them  by,  that  it  might  be  "resolved  on  what  should  be 
sufficient  to  render  them  current,  ut  civitate  donentur;  since  with- 
out restraining  that  same  indomitam  novandi  verba  licentiam,  it 
will  in  time  quite  disguise  the  language."  Still  nothing  was 
done  to  stay  the  evil;  almost  nothing  till  about  1710,  when 
first  the  Tattler,  and  then  the  Spectator,  made  their  appearance. 
Afterwards  was  printed  Swift's  "  Proposal  for  correcting!  im- 
proving, and  ascertaining  the  English  tongue."  In  that  pamphlet 
lie  has  a  remark,  which  has  often  since  been  repeated,  and 
which,  if  true  then,  is  much  more  so  now ;  that  were  it  not  for 
the  Bible  and  Common  Prayer  Book,  we  should  hardly  be  able 
to  understand  anything  that  was  written  — say  two  hundred 
years  ago ;  "  and  I  doubt"  he  goes  on,  "  whether  the  altera- 
tions, since  introduced,  have  added  much  to  the  beauty  or 
strength  of  the  English  tongue,  though  they  have  taken  a  great 
deal  from  that  simplicity,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  perfections 
in  any  language."  The  Spectator  went  far  in  working  the 
change  desired  by  Swift,  a  stop  having  been  put  to  theinflood  of 
Latin  words.  But  Addison  and  his  friends  did  not  go  ftr 
enough,  did  not  cut  deep  enough,  since  no  provision  was  made 
for  a  supply  of  new  words,  should  these  be  needed ;  and  ever 
after,  even  until  now,  that  supply  not  growing  from  within,  has 
had  to  be  grafted  from  without.  And  while  the  indwelling 
strength  of  our  tongue  has  been  thus  so  far  palsied,  the  exter- 
nal support  has  been  of  little  value,  inasmuch  as  a  staff  is  but  a 
IK>or  exchange  for  a  limb  ;  and  not  only  this,  but  its  own  beauty 
ias  been  withering,  and  the  beauty  it  has  borrowed  is  that 
of  a  painted  cheek.     Foreign  words  can  never  paint  like  those 
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of  home ;  they  are  only  engravings.  Lamartine  says  of  his  own 
language  that  it  is  too  "  mathematical,  and  its  words  are  as  dry, 
stiff,  and  colourless  as  ciphers :"  and  Sismondi  is  still  more  severe, 
not  to  speak  of  Schlegel  and  others  outof  France :  No  wonder  then 
if  our  tongue  should  lose  in  beauty,  in  so  far  as  it  borrows  its  lustre 
from  the  French.  And  the  French  is  so  dull  and  unpoetical, 
just  because  its  own  lustre  is  borrowed.  We  borrow  from  the 
French,  and  they  from  the  Latins:  the  mountains  look  on 
Marathon,  and  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea.  Whatever  beauty 
may  lie  in  Greek  or  Latin  or  French,  or  even  Saxon  words,  in 
themselves,  they  cannot  be  beautiful  to  us,  if  unmeaning  and 
lifeless ;  that  is,  if  their  meaning  does  not  shine  through  them, 
for  we  seldom  use  words  without  attaching  a  sense  to  them, 
though  we  often  fail  to  see  the  meaning  lodged  within  the  word. 
And  therefore  must  Saxon  words  always  be  to  us  at  least  the 
most  beautiful,  because  we  can  understand  them  better,  from 
knowing  more  of  their  familv  history.  That  is  rightly  a  dead 
language  or  dead  word,  which  does  not  speak  to  us,  which  we 
cannot  thoroughly  understand,  or  whose  etymology  we  are  un- 
able to  fathom ;  and  English  is  dead  so  far  forth  as  its  roots  and 
true  meaning  are  unknown.  To  a  good  scholar  Latin  and 
Greek  are  living  languages,  and  to  those  who  use  English  un- 
thinkingly it  may  be  dumb  and  dead.  So  that  while  the  ini- 
tiated, who  can  trace  an  expression  to  its  cradle,  and  know 
what  fine  thoughts  have  gathered  in  time,  and  will  gather 
again,  upon  even  the  most  vulgar  words,  like  moss  upon  an 
ugly  stone, — while  these  find  in  English  and  in  all  languages 
the  richest  poetry,  the  unlearned  and  unthinking,  however  they 
may  handle  the  words,  have  no  eye  for  their  real  and  hidden 
beauty ;  and  to  them  about  one  half  of  our  language  is  speech- 
less, to  them  almost  all  words  of  the  Southern  stock,  and  many 
of  the  Northern  are  benumbed  and  dead. 

To  return :  the  change,  thus  brought  about,  did  not  abide 
long,  and  stood  the  language  in  little  stead;  for  before  forty 
Tears  had  past,  Johnson  again  had  to  raise  the  hueandcry  of 
innovation.  Aiid,  yet  he  himself  joined  with  the  trespassers, 
and  bloated  the  language  still  more.  Not  that  he  himself 
brought  in  many  Greek  and  Latin  words,  but  that  he  mainly 
employed  those  we  already  had :  he  starved  what  should  have  been 
kept  up,  and  pampered  what  should  have  been  kept  down,  till 
our  language  oecame  like  himself,  little  sinew  and  much  fat.  It 
seems  he  was  smitten  with  this  liking  by  reading  the  works  of 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  which  nevertheless,  Southey  thinks,  might 
cure  any  one  of  such  a  madness ;  and  for  this  very  end,  he 
once  prescribed  the  "Vulgar  Errors"  to  his  friend  William  Taylor 
of  Norwich,  who  had  been  bitten.   One  is  almost  inclined  to  say 
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that  (in  his  earlier  works)  Johnson,  and  such  as  he,  did  not 
write  English,  but  a  dialect  of  it.  This  is  pleasantly  mooted  in 
a  play  got  up  (1770)  in  mockery  of  the  craze  for  learning  and 
learned  words,  so  common  then.9  An  old  man  and  an  Oxonian 
depute  whether  the  following  be  English  or  not : — "  Yon  lucid 
orh,  in  ether  pensile,  irradiates  the  expanse.  Refulgent  scin- 
tillations, in  tlf  ambient  void  o]>aque  emit  humid  splendour, 
&c,  &c."  Says  the  Oxonian:  "I  am  enwrapt  in  astonishment! 
You  are  imposed  on,  Sir  ! — instead  of  classical  language,  (Latin 
or  ( ireek,)  you  have  heard  a  rant  in  English.11  "  English !"  quoth 
the  old  man,  "D'ye  take  me  for  a  fool* — D'ye  think  I  don't  know 
my  own  mother  tongue  1  'Twas  no  more  like  English  than  I 
am  like  Whittington's  cat."  u  It  was  evert/  syllable  English.19 
ih  There's  impudence ! — There  wasn't  no  word  of  it  English.0 
"  ()li,  the  torture  of  ignorance  !"  "  Ignorant !  come,  come,  none 
of  your  tricks  u)>on  travellers !  I  know  you  mean  all  this  as  a 
skit  upon  my  edication, — But  I'll  have  you  to  know,  Sir,  that 
I'll  read  the  hardest  chapter  in  Nehemiah  with  you  for  your 
ears/'  The  Oxonian  said  very  truly  that  the  foregoing  piece 
was  a  rant,  hut  he  also  said  it  was  English;  and  by  our  common 
rules,  which  call  every  word  with  an  English  ending  such,  al- 
most every  word  is  good,  sound  English ;  the  arrangement  is 
also  English,  the  whole  sentence  English.  But  how  laughable 
to  say  so ! — the  absurdity  is  seen  because  the  speech  happens  to 
be  unmeaning.  Yet  Johnson  well-nigh  came  up  to  this  ideal, 
but  good  sense  and  deep  thought  heavily  rolled  beneath  his 
bulky  language.  In  the  above  case  we  hear  the  rattle  of  cart- 
wheels, in  his  the  booming  of  a  thunderclap ;  the  sounds  are  the 
very  same,  but  how  unlike  are  the  feelings  which  they  beget! 
The  greatest  evil  was  that  Johnson  became  the  founder  of  a 
school.  He  was  not  like  the  many  bookmakers  of  the  day  and 
of  bygone  days,  who  were  like  him  given  to  such  swollen 
language — unreadable ;  but  was  a  very  great  and  powerful 
writer,  and  was  reckoned  the  first  of  critics ;  so  that  soon  he  had 
many  followers,  who  could  easily  ape  him  so  far  as  words  went, 
air  hough  utterly  unable  to  keep  him  pace  when  it  came  to  think- 
ing. These  gave  long  life  to  his  worst  faults,  while  his  fairest 
beauties  d wined  away.  Doubtless,  he  had  beauties  as  well  ef 
speech  as  of  thought ;  it  would  be  foolhardy  to  deny  k  either  of 
himself  or  some  of  his  school ;  but  it  would  also  be  foolish  to  say 
that  French  messes  are  not  often  nicer  than  simpler  dishes*  awl 
yet  who  will  say  that  plainer  fare  is  not  best,  and  relished  best, 
in  the  long  run  ?  To  our  minds,  the  greatest  beauty,  far  above 
mere  elegance,  is  purity ;  and  neither  Johnson  nor  his  followers 
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have  that.  The  standard  of  purity  must  indeed  differ  at  differ- 
ent times,  and  can  never  be  wholly  without  spot :  Dan  Chaucer 
was  the  very  pink  of  purity  to  Spenser ;  yet  even  he  has  been 
blamed,  and  not  groundlessly.  No  one,  however,  is  dreaming  of 
such  an  unsullied  pattern  ;  and  Johnson  was  condemned  by  him- 
self, when  he  declared  that,  to  write  the  English  tongue  in  its 
perfection,  a  man  must  give  day  and  night  to  Addison. 

Cowper  then  arose  in  song,  and  Wordsworth  in  his  wake. 
Wordsworth's  idea  of  poetry  was  a  great  riddle  to  the  literary 
world.  With  the  foregoing  poets  there  had  been  a  bewildering 
mistiness  of  thought,  and  corresponding  slackness  of  language. 
He  with  others  taking  the  cue  from  Cowper,  cried  loudly  for  sim- 
plicity, for  downright  plainness,  even  though  it  should  be  often- 
times rugged  and  uncouth ;  and  he  said  that  this  would  best  be 
gained  by  employing  our  everyday  speech.  It  looked  very  odd 
that  a  poet  should  plead  for  homely  language,  and  in  this  shape 
the  proposal  never  had  much  favour.  Common  or  ordinary  lan- 
guage is,  however,  the  self-same  as  Saxon  ;  and  whether  it  was 
thus  resolved  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  yet  so  it  is  that  our  poetry 
is  now  more  thoroughly  Saxon  than  since  the  days  of  Spenser. 
Still  this  was  not  due  to  Wordsworth  alone ;  he  was  luckily 
barked  by  Scott,  Byron,  and  others  who  had  then  the  public  ear, 
and  who,  from  an  early  friendship  for  old  English  authors,  took 
to  writing  almost  wholly  old  English  words. 

What  was  done  in  verse  could  not  but  be  felt  in  prose.  Yet 
only  somewhat,  for  while  there  were  those  who  strove  to  write 
good  Saxon,  (and  they  were  still  more  governed  by  a  desire  of 
bringing  down  philosophy  to  the  people,)  there  were  others  who 
Latinized  their  language  more  than  ever — whose  prose  went  mad 
and  raved  Greek.  And  the  work  even  of  the  former  was  only 
negative  ?  almost  all  they  did  was  to  outroot  many  of  the  Latin 
words  without  filling  their  places.  Hence  Saxon  was  said  to  be 
scanty  in  words ;  hence  the  writers  themselves  could  only  give 
descriptions  of  the  outward  bodied  world,  and  wlien  they  came 
to  apeak  of  the  inner,  thoughten  world,  stood  stock  still,  till  being 
driven  again  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  names,  they  seemed  to 
grant  that  Saxon  had  failed  them.  They  had  a  fear  which  the 
increasing  study  of  German  has  very  much  lessened  ;  they  were 
cfraid  of  being  singular, knowing  how  often  peculiarities  have  been 
nicknamed  affectation,  as  when  the  Lyrical  Ballads  were  sneered 
at  on  this  score.  When  a  writer  lays  down  a  rule,  and  taking 
or  mistaking  it  for  a  golden  one,  always  sticks  to  it,  he  may  be 
Hmghed  at  for  bis  pains,  but  hardly,  we  think,  for  putting  on  airs ; 
firmer  ho  may  bo  for  laying  down  the  rule,  but  sinner  he  is  not 
for  walking  by  it ;  he  is  your  true  man.  Those,  indeed,  who 
UvuJd  mend  their  language,  by  giving  an  example,  must  dare 
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seem  quaint ;  but  they  will  only  seem  so,  and  further  acquaint- 
ance will  wear  away  the  awkwardness  of  a  new  expression.  We 
are  glad,  therefore,  at  the  growing  attention  paid  to  German  and 
old  English  authors,  and  hopefully  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
our  language,  which  has  all  its  life  been  a  wayfarer,  shall  return 
to  its  early  home  and  natural  condition,  and  nobody  shall  won- 
der or  fret  at  the  change.  Meanwhile  one  cannot  choose  but 
notice  the  increasing  favour  shewn  to  Saxon  expressions ;  and  it 
is  curious  to  see  how,  in  one  way  or  another,  praise  of  this  kind 
is  dealt  out ;  either  unawares  in  some  passing  remark,  or  broadly 
and  knowingly,  as  when  Southey  is  lifted  to  the  skies  for  his  rich 
flow  of  Saxon,  when  Johnson  is  tumbled  to  the  nether  shades  for 
marring  his  English  with  Latin,  or  when  the  Bible  and  Bunyaa 
are  applauded  for  having  no  big  words.  In  almost  every  news- 
paper one  may  read  such  things ;  and  perhaps,  like  straws,  they 
tell  how  the  wind  blows  better  than  publications  carrying  more 
weight. 

Wre  hasten,  however,  to  learn  what  men  of  higher  standing 
say,  and  here  we  must  be  very  brief.     We  shall  afterwards  have 
to  notice  an  objection  made  to  Saxon,  and,  for  the  present,  quote 
from  Robert  Hall  what  bears  upon  it.   His  friend  and  biographer 
had  used  the  word  felicity  three  or  four  times  together,  and  was 
asked  by  Hall  why  he  did  so,  since  happiness  was  a  better  word, 
more  musical,  and  genuine  English,  coming  from  the  Saxon. 
"  Not  more  musical,"  said  his  friend. — "  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  more 
musical,  and  so  are  words  derived  from  the  Saxon  generally  f 
and  then  he  gives  examples.    This  opinion  comes  with  greater 
force,  as  it  goes  quite  against  Hall's  own  practice,  by  which  his 
writings  always  seemed  like  a  newly  and  thickly  metalled  road- 
very  hard  driving.     There  is  no  English  author,  however,  who 
does  not  deal  pretty  freely  in  words  from  the  classical  languages, 
and  hardly  any  who  have  aualms  of  conscience  in   doing  so. 
perhaps  Southey  dropt  most  thoroughly  the  acquaintance  of  such 
foreigners,  and  when  he  came  to  write  English,  allowed  the  re- 
membrance of  every  oth<*  tongue  escape  him.     In  a  letter  to 
ius  friend,  A\  ilham  Taylor  of  Norwich,  he  savs  :— «  I  can  tote- 

Latin  Dhem,an  um  f°r  fami,y  8ake  5  but  he  who  uses  a  French  or 
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fault  are  that  lust  of  novelty,  which  takes  after  the  Germans  in 
everything,  and  would  wrest  a  noble  language  like  ours  into  the 
crooked  proportions  of  one  not  yet  full-framed ;  and  that  drowsy, 
unclannish  taste,  which  can  pass  words  from  the  French,  or  any 
of  the  Roman  languages,  and  visit  with  all  the  vials  of  their  wrath 
every  endeavour  to  enrich  the  English  tongue,  by  borrowing 
from  the  Northern  group,  as  if  that  were  unlawful  gain,  when, 
in  truth,  it  can  be  shewn  that  we  borrow  of  the  latter  in  a  man- 
lier far  more  lawful  than  from  the  former.  Those  who  give  way 
to  the  first  of  these  impulses  will  soon  cool  down  ;  and  those  who 
yield  to  the  second,  will  soon  die  out ;  yet  it  may  not  be  in  vain 
to  remind  the  one,  that  there  is  nothing  about  which  a  people 
are  more  touchy  and  unforgiving,  because  there  is  nothing  to 
whose  powers  and  failings  they  are  more  keenly  alive,  than  lan- 
guage— the  messenger  of  their  thoughts ;  and  that,  therefore,  in 
idly  tampering  with  the  English  tongue,  they  are  playing  with 
an  edge  tool  that  will  stab  their  reputation  ere  long ;  and  we  re- 
mind the  other,  that  both  Scott  and  Southey — Southey,  purest 
of  late  writer*- were  brightened  up  by  the  fires  of  German  lite- 
rature,  and  that  it  would  be  no  great  wonder  if  English  and 
German  were  in  time  so  to  near  each  other  that  there  should 
be  no  more  difference  between  them  than  between  the  younger 
and  elder  dialects  of  Greece. 

But,  returning  to  names,  Dr.  Arnold,  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  (February  1835,)  said,  that  our  tongue  was 
greatly  below  his,  "  by  having  lost  so  much  of  its  native  cha- 
racter, and  become  such  a  jumble  of  French  and  Latin  exotics 
with  the  original  Saxon ;"  and  elsewhere  (Miscell.  Works,  p. 
160),  he  calls  it  an  enormous  evil,  that  "  the  rich  and  poor  m 
England  have  each  what  is  almost  a  distinct  language ;  the  lan- 
guage of  the  rich,  which  is,  of  course,  alsq  that  of  books,  being 
so  fall  of  French  words,  derived  from  their  Norman  ancestors, 
while  that  of  the  poor  still  retains  the  pure  Saxon  character,  in- 
herited from  their  Saxon  forefathers."  But  our  argument  from 
authority  will  be  cut  short,  and  wound  up  by  mentioning  Mr. 
Macaulay,  who  makes  the  following  remarks  on  Bunyan  and 
the  English  language  in  his  hands  : — "  The  style  of  Bunyan  is 
delightful  to  every  reader,  and  invaluable  as  a  study  to  every 

Cjrson  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  wide  command  over  the  English 
nguage.  The  vocabulary  is  the  vocabulary  of  the  common 
people.  There  is  not  an  expression,  if  we  except  a  few  technical 
terms  of  theology,  which  would  puzzle  the  rudest  peasant.  We 
have  observed  several  pages  which  do  not  contain  a  single  word 
of  more  than  two  syllables.  Yet  no  writer  has  said  more  exactly 
what  he  meant  to  say.  For  magnificence,  for  pathos,  for  vehe- 
Hient  exhortation,  for  subtle  disquisition,  for  every  purpose  of  the 
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poet,  the  orator,  and  the  divine,  this  homely  dialect,  the  dialect 
of  plain  working  men,  was  perfectly  sufficient.  There  it  no  book 
in  our  literature  on  which  we  would  so  readily  stake  the  fame 
of  the  old  unpolluted  English  language,  no  book  which  shews  so 
well  [as  the  Pilgrim's  Progress]  how  rich  that  language  is  in  its 
own  proper  wealth,  and  how  little  it  has  improved  by  all  that  it 
has  borrowed/' 

The  outline  of  the  history  of  English,  which  we  have  thus 
hurriedly  sketched,  is  full  of  instruction.  It  shews  how  mindful 
we  have  been  of  the  wealth  of  other  languages,  and  how  forgetful 
of  the  indwelling  powers  of  our  own.  Our  own  is  yet  unweaned. 
Taking  all  into  account,  is  it  not  expedient  to  apply  some  sove- 
reign cure,  that  it  may  no  longer  be  dependent  on  outward  aid  f 
In  general  terms,  that  cure  must  be — to  unshackle  and  give 
ampler  room  to  the  long  cramped  and  slighted  powers  of  the 
Saxon,  and  to  hail  its  new  words  or  combinations  of  words  more 
readily  than  ever  wc  did  any  from  the  French,  or  Latin,  or 
Greek.  We  have  had  so  much  to  do  with  Latin  and  Greek, 
we  have,  as  it  were,  lived  in  them  from  our  vouth  up,  and  are 
so  accustomed  to  see  their  words  draughted  into  our  language, 
that  they  pass  muster  at  once,  without  seeming  far-fetched,  with- 
out being  thought  of  at  all ;  they  are  so  cheaply  earned  (for  the 
taking)  that  we  think  all  right  and  well,  and  nothing  remarkable. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  so  weaned  from  our  mother  tongue, 
the  study  of  Saxon  is  so  unwonted,  and  we  meet  so  seldom  with 
new  Saxon  words,  that  when  wc  do,  they  are  sure  to  catch  the 
eye,  and  perhaps  hurt  it,  just  as  when  a  traveller  comes  from 
abroad,  the  talking  of  his  very  friends  seems  strange,  and  grates 
on  the  ear.  This  is  not  only  most  unnatural  but  most  unwise,  for 
we  can  easily  conceive  (it  is  only  a  supposition)  how,  by  some 
sudden  revolution,  the  study  of  the  dead  languages  should  be 
given  up,  and  yet  our  mental  life,  so  far  from  ebbing,  flow  with 
a  mightier  tide  ;  and  where  then  could  we  get  new  words,  when 
now  our  language  is  lowered  to  beggary?  There  are  some  who 
would  make  us  believe  that  the  very  alms  of  these  languages  is 
costlier  and  better  far  than  anything  our  own  can  bestow.  So 
be  it ;  but  to  rely  thereon  is  just  as  foolish  and  hopeless  as  it 
would  be  to  stop  working  our  iron,  and  tin,  and  coal  mines,  that 
our  workmen  may  go  search  for  gold  dust  in  Africa,  or  dig  for  it 
in  California.  Nevertheless,  let  us  fulfil  our  part  to  our  mother 
tongue,  which  is  our  bounden  duty,  and  she  will  not  be  behind 
hand  in  hers ;  neither  sluggish  nor  niggardly,  she  will  reward 
us  more  than  a  dead  tongue,  or  a  stranger  can,  as  surely  as 
England  with  her  iron  has  become  wealthier  than  Spain,  though 
Spain  had  the  Peruvian  mines  for  her  purse. 

These  are  the  possibilities  of  the  case,  and  we  may  now  ask 
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what  is  the  likelihood.  This  will  be  ascertained  by  glancing  at 
the  influences  which  are  at  present  working  upon  the  language. 
The  foremost  is  the  power  of  long  habit,  which,  of  course,  works 
in  behalf  of  the  old,  highly  Latinised  English.  It  is  not  easy 
to  forget  the  past,  and  begin  life  anew  :  we  are  all  Tories.  'Twas 
thus  with  much  ado  that  Southey  enfranchised  the  word  black- 

Card;  and  since  then,  we  may  see  how  willing  writers  are  to 
friend  this  outcast,  but  how  afraid,  and  how  they  always  seem 
to  hold  him  at  arm's  length,  and  take  good  care  to  make  a 
scapegoat  of  Southey,  by  telling  that  he  set  the  example.  Along 
with  this  is  the  love  of  imitation.  When  a  beginner  sits  down 
to  write,  his  sentences  will  just  take  the  shape  of  those  which 
last  left  their  print  on  his  mind.  If  he  reads  Johnson,  he  will 
write  Johnson-wise;  if  Addison,  as  Addison  does ;  if  Swift,  like 
Swift.  It  is  thus  not  true  that  a  man  shapes  his  own  style ;  the 
ehances  are  not  many  that  he  will ;  it  is  formed  for  him  un- 
awares. The  force,  therefore,  with  which  the  most  esteemed 
and  well-known  writings  bear  on  every  one's  compositions,  can- 
not be  too  highly  rated.  A  power  that  tells  on  the  same  side  is 
the  study  of  the  glorious  languages  of  Greece  and  Home.  We 
never  wish  to  see  that  study  flagging :  but  surely  we  have  had 
our  fill  of  Classic  words,  and  it  is  fitting  that  other  tongues,  of 
nearer  kin  to  our  mother  tongue,  should  have  a  share  of  our  at- 
tention. These  forces,  however,  might  be  weak  enough,  if  not 
wielded  by  another :  they  are  the  tools  of  hasty  writers,  pushed 
for  words  on  a  sudden,  or  of  lazy  ones,  who  will  not  be  at  the 
trouble  of  seeking  them  in  English.  Like  those  Britons  of  yore, 
who  always  when  worsted  by  the  Picts,  fled  for  shelter  to  the 
Romans,  they,  when  put  about  for  a  word,  fly  straight  to  Greece 
or  Home :  'tis  the  shortest  cut,  and  they  are  sure  of  help.  But 
even  this  evil  hath  set  bounds,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  call,  not 
only  for  clear,  or  fine,  or  flowing  language,  but  for  brilliant  also ; 
and,  to  write  brilliantly,  one  must  write  Saxon.  Take  up  any 
sparkling  passage  in  any  writer,  and  it  will  be  found  studded 
with  Saxon  words ;  the  reason  being,  that  abstract  words  have 
little  or  no  glitter  about  them,  that  only  concrete  have,  and  that 
these  in  English  are  nearly  all  Saxon. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  powers  banded  on  the  Saxon 
side,  naturally  strong  and  able  to  match  the  former,  but  stronger 
and  able  to  overmatch  them  by  youthful  vigour.  First  of  all, 
there  is  the  charm  of  novelty.  Then  there  is  the  influence  of 
Wordsworth's  poetry,  which  may  be  traced  in  the  writings  of 
Dr.  Arnold,  the  Oxford  Divines,  and  some  others.  Be  their 
divinity  soothfast  or  not,  there  is  no  denying  that  the  tractarian 
leaders  are  very  wise  men ;  they  have  therefore  very  shrewdly 
paid    court  to  Motherenglish,  and  a  rich  spell  has  the  old 
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mother  woven  them.  No  poet,  not  even  Cowper,  gives  so  much 
of  the  cream  of  English  idiom  as  Keble ;  and  many  of  the  prose 
writings  smack  of  the  same.  Their  books,  perfect  as  works  of 
art,  thus  bewitched  and  aglow  with  warm  religious  feeling,  have 
won  a  way  where  otherwise  they  could  never  have  entered. 
Closely  allied  to  this  is  the  increasing  attention  bestowed  on  the 
Middle  Ages  and  on  old  English  works.  Sir  Thomas  More  has 
already  told  us,  that  old  English  "  is  plenteouse  enoughe  in 
words ;"  and  this  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands.  "  The  English, 
particularly  what  we  call  the  plain  English,  is  a  very  copious 
and  expressive  language,*"  said  Samuel  Richardson,  and  so  J  ohn- 
son,  Jeffrey,  and  Hall.  It  has  at  present,  however,  a  dearth  of 
scientific  words;  not  because  it  is  barren,  but  because  it  has 
never  been  cultivated ;  for,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  when 
our  writers  began  to  put  away  the  Latin  and  French  words,  they 
did  not  place  others  in  their  room,  and  it  is  only  of  late  years 
that  this  has  been  at  all  done.  And  the  study  of  black-letter  has 
been  both  a  spur  and  a  great  help  to  them,  giving  much  insight 
into  the  hoards  of  the  language.  One  word  which  has  thus  be- 
come common  is  sate ;  it  was  never  indeed  wholly  disused,  but 
Theodore  Hook  first  made  us  at  home  with  it  by  the  now  hack- 
neyed motto  to  his  "  Sayings  and  Doings."  Minds  open  to 
the  foregoing  power,  must  be  swayed  still  more  by  acquaint- 
ance with  a  language  of  the  same  stamp  as  Saxon,  that  lan- 
guage a  living  one,  and  that  the  German.  Accordingly  we 
find  that  not  a  few  German  words,  or  rather  copies  of  Ger- 
man words,  have  been  enlisted  into  our  service.  Instead  of 
the  French  way  of  funning  a  compound  word  (boat  of  steam), 
the  German  has  led  us  back  to  our  old  way  (steamboat).  It  is 
only  within  the  last  twenty  years  that  handbook  came  into 
fashion ;  and  in  writings  published  about  the  year  1830,  it  is 
always  escorted  by  an  explanation — handbook  or  manual.  Again, 
it  is  not  long  since  fatherland  was  adopted  from  the  German ; 
from  which  also  other  words  ending  in  land  have  been  taken,  an 
birth-,  fairy-,  cloud-,  dream-,  tconde?*-land.  In  like  manner,  one 
may  see  from  books  of  Eastern  travel,  that  we  shall  soon  have  to 
welcome  the  kindred  words  morning-land  and  evening-kind,  tot 
east  and  west.  But  lastly,  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  to 
place  the  truths  of  science  within  the  reach  of  the  people  further 
these  influences.  Those  who  in  books  for  popular  use  still  keep 
the  old  Greek  and  Latin  terms,  are  driven  to  the  clumsy  expe- 
dient of  a  glossary  at  the  end ;  and  we  must  say  that  those  who 
have  done  away  with  these  terms  have  hitherto  done  little  else ; 
they  have  cast  down  without  building  up.  Yet  their  labour  was 
not  small,  and  is  by  no  means  without  value ;  as  pioneers,  they 
have  cleared  the  way,  and  the  task  of  the  pioneer  is  not  a  trifling 
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one.  The  present  subject  was  indeed  first  made  important  by 
those  who  were  seeking  the  spread  of  useful  knowledge  among 
the  people.  The  world  of  letters  is  not  a  kingdom,  but  a  repub- 
lic ;  and  though  thus  there  could  be  no  royal  road  to  learning, 
why  might  there  not  be  a  popular  one  ?  Yet  the  difficulty  was 
great  and  peculiar  to  ourselves;  anywhere  else  it  would  not  have 
been  felt  so  much ;  in  Greece  or  Rome  perhaps  not  at  all.  There 
we  find  that  not  only  the  greatest  poets,  but  also  the  greatest 
philosophers  belonged  to  the  lower  classes :  Protagoras,  a  por- 
ter ;  Epicurus,  of  mean  birth  ;  JEsop,  a  slave ;  Lpictetus,  an- 
other ;  and  Socrates,  the  greatest  of  all,  his  father  a  stone-cutter, 
his  mother  a  midwife ;  himself  an  orphan  boy  cheated  of  the  pit- 
tance bequeathed  him.  In  Britain,  however,  while  the  poets, 
from  Shaxspeare  to  Burns,  and  later  still,  have  been  often  men 
of  the  people  and  self-taught,  the  philosophers  from  Bacon  and 
Locke  downwards,  have  generally  been  higher  born  and  always 
college  bred.  And  for  this  reason :  in  Greece,  the  speech  not 
only  of  the  bard  but  of  the  sage  was  at  bottom  the  same  as 
that  of  the  veriest  clown,  and  thereby  the  honours  of  the  two 
former  were  within  ken  of  the  latter ;  but,  in  Britain,  while  the 
peasant  could  grasp  at  the  poet's  meed,  because  he  knew  the 
poet's  language,  he  could  not  so  easily  reach  to  the  rewards  of 
science,  because  it  had  a  language  of  its  own,  to  him  unintelli- 
gible. For  although  Bacon  led  out  philosophy  from  the  schools 
where  it  had  been  buried,  he  yet  left  it  swathed  in  a  dead  lan- 

Siage;  and  it  has  been  wearing  its  grave-clothes  ever  since, 
ere,  then,  was  the  great  drawback :  it  was  not  enough  to 
cheapen  books  and  the  other  means  of  instruction  ;  if  the  people 
were  to  be  taught,  they  must  be  taught  in  their  own  tongue;  the 
sciences  must  shake  off  their  winding-sheet ;  new  books  must 
be  written.  The  speech  of  everyday  lite  was  Saxon ;  our  poetry, 
whether  in  prose  or  verse,  was  almost  all  Saxon  ;  but  the  lan- 
guage of  philosophy,  whatever  it  was,  was  not  Saxon,  being  full 
of  those  terms  wnich  are  called  big,  or  hard,  or  dictionary  words. 
These,  therefore,  were  to  be  cast  away,  if  knowledge  was  no 
longer  to  be  shrouded,  and  cast  aside  in  some  measure  they 
were.  The  work,  a  great  work,  was  thus  begun ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  we  shall  not  now  lose  sight  of  it,  or  stop  short  of  car- 
rying it  through. 

A  question  falls  here  to  be  examined,  but  there  is  hardly  room 
for  it.  A  living  tongue  is  always  changing,  never  fixed :  how 
far  can  we  change  it  at  will  1  We  cannot  stay  to  answer  this 
generally,  as  a  proper  answer  would  have  to  be  built  upon  a 
very  large  induction  ;  it  will  be  sufficient  in  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, to  mention  a  single  fact.  In  the  Ionic  and  old  Attic,  the 
letter  rigma  was  prominent  to  a  fault.    Some  writers,  as  Euri- 
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pidcs,  took  great  delight  in  it,  but  generally  it  was  felt  to  be  a 
blemish ;  and,  strange  to  say,  it  was  the  Bceotian  ear  that  dis- 
liked it  most.  Pindar  called  it  base-born  (tufiSakov  <rtw)  ;  and 
Lasos  of  Hermione,  in  certain  of  his  odes,  dropped  it  altogether. 
Now,  we  know  that  in  the  later  Attic  there  is  no  such  blemish, 
and  that  tau  often  fills  the  place  of  the  outlawed  sigma,  (as 
irpaTTto  for  irpaa-aw.)  This  change,  it  is  said,  was  brought 
about  by  Pericles,  who  was  wont  to  prepare  his  speeches  very 
carefully  beforehand,  studying  every  gesture,  tone,  and  look, 
and  who  made  this  substitution  to  avoid  the  hissing  sound  that 
prevailed  so  much.  English  is  in  the  same  awkward  plight: 
its  hissing — by  whatever  letters  produced,  *,  *,  ,r,  sh,  oA,  ti9  c,  j%  g 
— at  once  draws  notice  from  a  foreigner,  and  need  only  be 
pointed  out  for  all  to  feel  its  harshness.  The  way  to  cure  it 
(more  constitutional  than  the  way  of  Pericles)  is  by  employing 
more  frequently  the  third  person  singular  of  verbs  in  ii  in- 
stead of  *,  (hath  for  has,  passeth  for  passes) ;  and  by  reviving,  if 
possible,  the  old  plural  in  en,  (as  oxen,  treen  for  trees,  eyen  for 
eyes,)  and  using  it  in  all  those  cases  where  the  other  plural 
would  be  disagreeable.  Let  our  readers  settle  if  it  be  possible. 
It  would  require  at  least  some  courage  to  set  it  afoot. 

There  is  less  need  of  lingering  on  this  head,  as  there  is  no  one 
that  we  know  of — not  even  the  spelling  reformers — seeking  to 
introduce  arbitrary  changes;  and  we  ourselves  only  presume  to 
throw  out  some  hints  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  tendencies, 
at  present  in  action,  should  be  directed.  We  crave  the  indul- 
gence of  our  readers  towards  the  attempt,  such  as  it  is.  Let  us 
not  be  mistaken  however,  the  ground  we  take  is  simply  this : 
we  may  well  be  proud  of  our  language,  but  there  is  assuredly 
no  wisdom  in  saying  that  it  cannot  be  bettered,  especially  when 
we  know  that  so  much  as  one-third  of  it  is  a  dead  letter  to  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  Queen's  lieges.  Keeping  this  in 
mind,  and  taking  knowledge  that  there  are  at  this  moment  cer- 
tain forces  at  work  upon  it,  (and  some  of  them  have  never  been 
in  action  before,)  all  we  say  is,  that  if  our  language,  above  all 
our  philosophic  language,  need  any  improvement,  now  is  the 
time  to  do  it.  Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot.  These  forces  are 
undeniable ;  all  we  ask  is  that  they  be  not  crushed,  indeed  they 
cannot  be  crushed ;  we  ask  that  they  be  not  allowed  to  work 
aimlessly  and  recklessly.  The  English  language  is  ridden  bv  a 
nightmare — awaken  her ;  she  is  a  new  Penelope — scare  away 
her  suitors.  Let  ns  do  over  again  what  Addison  and  Steele  did ; 
but  more,  let  us  go  to  the  heart  of  the  evil,  and  raise  the  means 
of  keeping  up  a  supply  of  its  own  words  through  all  time  com- 
ing. They  took  away  the  crutches  of  the  language  without 
teaching  it  to  walk ;  let  us  do  both  the  one  and  the  other.    Pep- 
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haps  they  did  enough  for  the  times,  and  therefore  all  that  ought 
io  oe  expected.  Mind  was  not  stirring  then,  there  were  no  great 
thoughts  upheaving ;  hence  no  loss  would  be  felt  in  making  the 
retrenchments,  and  no  need  would  be  felt  for  a  new  coinage. 
But  now,  when  the  boundaries  of  thought  have  been  greatly 
widened-— on  the  eve  of  another  era,  the  grandest  of  all — in  an 
age  rife  with  vast  speculations,  when  the  soul  of  man  is  labour- 
ing with  mighty  thoughts  and  desires  almost  too  big  for  utter- 
ance, and  winch,  at  least,  the  old  phraseologies  are  unable  to 
express,  we  may,  and  we  ought  to  reform,  but  we  cannot  retrench. 
And  if  there  is  to  be  any  life  in  our  phraseology  answering  to 
our  living  conceptions,  it  must  be  built,  not  upon  the  antique 
foundations  of  Greece  and  Italy,  but  nearer  home;  if  the  burn- 
ing thoughts  are  to  be  conveyed  in  breathing  words,  the  words 
must  come  from  a  living  tongue,  else  we  can  never  realize  the 
ideal  of  a  language  so  well  described  by  Gibbon  in  referring  to 
the  Greek — a  language  at  once  capable  of  giving  a  soul  to  the 
objects  of  sense,  and  a  body  to  the  abstractions  of  mind ;  else, 
though  our  hands  will  indeed  be  the  hands  of  a  Briton,  our  voice 
will  be  the  voice  of  a  ghost  or  of  a  foreigner. 

Cicero  enriched  the  Latin  language  with  many  words  from 
the  Greek  philosophy,  and  Plutarch,  in  writing  his  life,  tells  us 
that  he  did  so  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  by  metaphor  or  by 
translation,  thus  contriving  to  make  them  intelligible  and  fami- 
liar to  the  Romans.  The  ways  and  means  employed  by  Cicero 
can  be  employed  in  every  other  language,  and  they  are  the  only 
true  ones. 

We  need  hardly  dwell  on  the  first  of  these,  as  it  is  so  simple 
—-by  employing  in  philosophy  the  words  that  a  poet  would. 
Always  the  strongest,  and  often  the  best  meaning  of  a  word 
is  had  in  its  root,  and  if  we  have  that,  we  have  a  clue  to  all  the 
rest.  One  language  is  at  first  like  every  other,  it  has  like  roots 
with  another ;  and  it  is  only  when  these  roots  are  trained  by  the 
hands  of  art  that  they  shoot  and  blossom  into  such  new  or  secon- 
dary or  imaginative  meanings — that  the  language  to  which  they 
belong  becomes  unlike  all  others,  as  the  wild  flowers  grow  up  in 
the  garden,  until  they  seem  no  longer  of  the  same  stock  as  be- 
fore. And  in  this  way,  by  an  image,  an  idea  can  often  be  ex- 
pressed very  clearly  in  one  tongue,  while  given  more  vaguely  in 
another  wanting  the  image.  (Compare  the  English  thimble 
with  the  German  jinger-liat,  and  glove  with  hand-shoe;  compare 
also  imagination  with  minds  eye.)  This  Cicero  did,  but  not  we ; 
we  do  not  grow  words  for  ourselves,  but  transplant  them.  And 
yet,  why  should  we  ?  Have  we  no  poets  t  Is  Shakespeare  not 
picturesque  enough  ?  Strange  to  say,  the  very  picturesque  lan- 
guage of  his  prose  brethren  has  been  deemed  a  rank  and  lawless 
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extravagance.  These  manbergs  were  no  common  men,  and  are 
to  be  judged  by  no  common  rules ;  if  we  should  be  wary  in  judg- 
ing of  any,  it  is  of  them.  They  have,  nevertheless,  been  blamed, 
and  we  dare  say  that  the  fault  is  not  theirs,  but  our  own.  They 
did  a  certain  thing,  and  because  we  have  not  followed  it  up,  we 
gravely  cry  out  that  they  did  wrong,  allowing  their  imaginations 
to  go  astray  and  their  pens  run  wild.  But  the  fault  is  our  own  in 
not  seeing  the  use  of  their  work,  not  laying  hold  of  it,  and  turn- 
ing it  to  good  account.  Their  phraseologies,  now  condemned, 
are,  as  it  were,  the  pillars  of  some  vast  building,  on  whose  copes 
it  was  for  us  to  have  raised  the  vaulted  dome,  beneath  which 
wisdom  and  all  goodly  knowledges  might  house,  and  lift  their 
voices,  making  the  roof  ring  with  the  pealing  utterances  of  truth ; 
but  we  have  lost  the  plan ;  we  see  only  so  many  columns  stand- 
ing asunder ;  we  cannot  grasp  them  into  one  large  whole ;  and, 
forsooth,  not  only  must  the  building  be  forsaken,  but  the  build- 
ers belied  and  befooled.  That  fanciful  language  which  we 
decry,  was  the  very  thing  out  of  which  our  philosophical  speech 
should  have  been  framed;  and  surely  this  would  have  been 
accomplished  by  the  after  race  of  writers,  had  they  been  left 
to  themselves,  living  in  calmer  times;  but  they  were  fallen 
on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues,  amid  bloodshed  and  all  kinds  of 
warfare. 

"  Language,"  says  Emerson,  "  is  fossil  poetry ;"  and  how 
much  more  is  philosophic  language,  since  those  invisible  things, 
which  philosophy  deals  with  can  only  be  set  before  our  minds, 
as  far  as  language  is  concerned,  in  the  likeness  of  the  visible  ? — 
it  is  and  should  be  poetry  to  the  backbone.  When,  therefore,  we 
find  that  these  men  could  not  utter  their  thoughts,  but  decked 
in  the  folds  of  some  image  or  other,  this  tells  that  nature  was  at 
work,  striving  to  give  an  outward  dwelling-place  and  bodily 
shapes  to  shadowy  abstractions,  which  however  thinkable,  can 
only  be  spoken  of  when  so  embodied.  And  what  makes  this 
picturesque  language  seem  so  strange  is,  that  we  ourselves  do 
not  employ  it :  the  words  we  speak  aaily  are  every  bit  as  fanci- 
ful, and  the  two  most  philosophic  languages,  the  Greek  and  the 
German,  are  not  only  the  most  picturesque,  but  also  the  most 
grotesque.  Had  this  and  other  principles  been  acted  on,  English 
might  at  the  present  day  far  outvie  the  German ;  but  it  must 
give  place — tnat  is,  simply  as  a  language,  though,  taking  it  for 
all  in  all,  not  forgetting  its  noble  literature,  and  the  breadth 
of  country  over  which  it  is  spoken,  it  rauks  highest  in  the  com- 
monwealth of  tongues. 

But  Cicero  had  another  way  of  getting  new  words,  by  trans- 
lation. 

It  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  English  word-framer,  that  the 
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greater  number  of  our  compound  verbs  should  have  the  preposi- 
tion after  instead  of  before ;  and  thus,  he  has  either  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  the  Latin,  or  making  the  best  of  what  he  has,  and  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse,  give  rise  "to  such  follies  as  go-between, 
go-bye,  goings-on.     For  which  last,  processes  is  often  used,  on- 
goings nardly  ever.     It  does  well  enough  to  keep  the  preposi- 
tion aloof  from  the  chief  part  of  the  word,  so  long  as  it  tarries  a 
verb ;  there  is  a  litheness  given  in  this  way  to  a  sentence :  but 
when  we  want  to  make  a  new  word  from  these  together,  wo 
ought  never  to  forget  the  laws  (or  perhaps  they  ought  rather  to 
be  called,  the  shifts)  of  language.     Though  to  hang-on  and  to 
draw  back  read  well  enough,  and  a  hanger-on  and  a  drawback  are 
not  very  bad,  how  are  we  to  go  further  ? — how  are  we  to  form 
an  adjective  from  the  last  named?     The  first  step  was  wrong, 
and  now  we  must  come  to  a  stand.     This  has  been  a  great  bar 
to  the  onward  march  of  our  language ;  it  has  often  forced  us  to 
seek  aid  from  other  tongues,  when  we  might  have  been  be- 
holden to  none ;  and  we  may  come  in  the  words  of  Johnson, 
w  to  babble  a  dialect  of  France."     The  French  also  know  it : 
Cousin,  for  one,  looks  forward  to  the  French  language  decom- 
posing all  others.     This  then  is  the  chief  difficulty  to  be  grap- 
pled with.     Another  is,  that  we  have  given  over  using  many 
words  which  ought  to  enter  largely  into  the  formation  of  com- 
pounds, and  employing  instead  all  manner  of  circumlocutions : 
thus,/o/£  (people,  population,  public,  inhabitants,  &c.  &c.)  and 
mate,  (meeting,  assembly,  convention,  congregation,  synod,  con- 
vocation, congress,)  as  in  kinsfolk,  folkmote,  wardmote,  haly- 
mote,  wittenagemote ;  and  also  such  prefixes  and  affixes  as  ap- 
pear in  the  following  words, — withhold,  withstand,  forbid,  for- 
give, growth,  truth,  nealth,  wisdom,  freedom,  and  a  few  others. 
Still,  taking  the  language  as  it  is,  for  better  for  worse,  a  host  of 
words  mignt  be  formed  in  Cicero's  second  way.     People  who 
are  far  better  acquainted  with  other  languages  than  our  own, 
not  finding  in  it  at  the  first  glance  the  words  or  expressions  they 
want,  with  great  modesty  regard  their  own  inability  as  only  the 
weakness  of  their  mother  tongue  ;*  or  if  the  language  indeed  fail 
them,  it  is  overlooked  that  though  the  phrase  may  not  be  there 
in  reality,  it  is  there  potentially.    A  long  array  of  expressions 


*  Tins  is  but  too  common,  and  we  cannot  too  much  insist  upon  what  has  been 
11  said  by  George  Herbert,  himself  one  of  tho  greatest  masters  of  the  English 
language : — 

"  Let  foreign  nations  of  their  language  boast, 
What  fine  variety  each  tongue  affords  : 
I  like  our  language,  as  our  men  and  coast ; 
Who  cannot  drcs$  it  well,  want  wit,  not  word*." 
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might  easily  indeed  be  raked — a  treasure-trove — ont  of  the 
Saxon  part  of  our  language,  even  in  its  present  state,  which  few 
dream  of  finding  there. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  our  manner  of  taking  words  from 
the  German  is  very  different  from  onr  manner  of  taking  words 
from  the  French  ;  we  do  not  take  the  word  itself,  but  translate 
it ;  we  do  not  say  hand-buch,  but  hand-book.  Were  we  to  build 
houses  in  Britain  after  the  German  or  French  or  Italian  mode, 
we  should  never  think  of  going  to  the  German  or  French  or 
Italian  quarries  for  stone  ;  no  more  do  we  think  of  bringing  in 
the  German  words  themselves:  enough  for  us  to  imitate.  Bat 
it  is  not  enough  to  imitate  the  French  and  Latin  words,  we  im- 
]>ort  them ;  not  only  are  we  to  fight  like  Greeks  and  Romans, 
we  must  have  a  Greek  and  Roman  armv ;  not  only  are  we  to 
keep  to  the  spirit,  we  must  stick  to  the  letter.  It  may  be  added, 
what  is  too  often  forgotten,  that,  when  proper  names  are  de- 
scriptive they  ought  always  to  be  translated ;  as,  the  Midland 
(not  the  Mediterranean)  Sea,  Alexander  the  Great,  Charles 
the  Bald,  Richard  Lionheart  (not  Cocur  de  Lion),  Saint  John 
Goldenmouth  (not  Chrysostom).  This  has  been  done  in  most 
cases  where  we  have  not  stood  in  awe  of  the  foreign  language, 
as  with  the  names  of  the  North  American  Indians ;  even  as  the 
French  also  have  made  free  with  our  language,  calling  England, 
Angleterre,  and  as,  in  the  Levant,  they  call  the  above  Greek 
father  Mar  Yuhanna  Foom  Addahab. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  an  objection  that  is  sometimes 
made  against  a  purer  standard  of  English.  In  the  olden  time 
our  mother  tongue  was  slandered  as  barbarous,  and  Sir  Thomas 
More  beat  down  the  slander  by  calling  it  "  all  a  rantasye,"  and 
continuing  to  write  in  it.  It  is  now  also  darkly  hinted  that  the 
pure  English  part  of  the  language  is,  when  weighed  with  its 
other  half,  wanting  not  a  little  in  beauty.  But  the  beauty  of  a 
language  (we  take  it)  is  in  having  its  sounds  musical,  and  its 
words  a  speaking  likeness  of  thought.  For  the  latter,  it  will  not 
be  denied  that  our  own  language  must  ever  be  to  us  more  ex- 
pressive, more  full  of  word  painting,  than  any  foreign  one,  and 
that  therefore  Saxon  must  so  &r  forth  be  more  beantfful  thn 
French  or  Latin  or  Greek ;  and  as  to  the  former,  our  greatest 
writers  have  always  awarded  to  Saxon  the  praise  of  melody. 
We  have  already' mentioned  Robert  Hall,  and  in  the  same 
strain  George  Chapman  bursts  forth.  The  verses  are  well 
known,  but  they  will  bear  a  repetition  :— 

"  And  for  our  tong  that  still  is  so  empayred 
By  travelling  linguists,  I  can  prove  it  cleat, 
That  no  tong  hath  the  muse's  utterance  heyred 
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For  verse,  and  thai  swete  musique  to  the  ear 
Strook  out  of  rime,  so  naturally  as  this." 

And  he  did  prove  it,  the  whole  volume  is  a  living  voucher. 

Most  objections  are  like  cats ;  they  are  very  treacherous,  al- 
ways alight  on  their  legs,  see  in  the  dark,  and  have  nine  lives ; 
do  what  you  like  they  come  to  life  again,  and  it  is  almost  sheer 
watte  of  time  to  attempt  getting  the  better  of  them.  Yet  they 
most  be  overthrown ;  and  it  now  behooves  us  to  sift  the  one  only 
reason  given  for  that  on  hand  :  Saxon,  it  is  said,  is  wanting  in 
beauty,  because  those  who  write  it  can  only  write  in  monosyl- 
lables. All,  however,  who  chime  herewith  have  to  be  told,  that 
the  guilt  lies  neither  on  these  luckless  wights,  nor  on  their  lan- 

Suage,  but  with  the  gainsay  era  themselves,  who  have  forgotten 
ow  to  handle  the  Saxon  roots,  and  how  to  graft  one  on  to  an- 
other, and  who,  if  any  one  else  should  try  his  hand  at  it,  look 
on  with  an  evil  eye,  and  cry  down  the  attempt  as  an  outrageous 
inroad.     We  are  fully  aware  that  there  is  a  growing  taste  for 
old  English  words,  that  people  employ  them  daily  more  and 
more,  and  that  this  taste  will  soon  be  the  ruling  one ;  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  more  than  one  literary  journal  could  be  named 
that  has  whined  at  the  change,  bewailing  the  backslidings  of  tho 
language.     Still  it  is  not  true  that  there  are  none  but  these 
monosyllables  in  the  Saxon ;  there  are  many  of  two,  many  of 
three  syllables,  and  many  much  longer,  brotherhood,  wickedness, 
ontybegotten,   unfathomable,   heavenlymindedness ;    and   whoever 
chooses  may  form  ten  thousand  more,  as  long-winded,  as  high- 
sounding,  and  perhaps  also  as  unutterable  as  any  of  the  full- 
mouthed  classic  words.     Furthermore,  many  words  (English  is 
fbH  of  them)  that  seem  two  monosyllables,  might  almost  be 
called  dissyllables,  set  up,  set  on,  shut  out,  shut  in,  and  so  on.     It 
trill  be  seen  that  when  we  use  such  we  have  to  add  a  second 
preposition,  so  that  the  first  belongs  to  the  verb  alone,  and  is 
properly  inseparable  from  it.     Of  course  we  very  easily  see  the 
jointing  of  these  words,  and  therefore  take  them  for  two,  clubbing 
each  a  monosyllable :  one  might  as  well  break  up  such  words  as 
ntvev-the-le**,  fare-well,  east-a-way,  into  their  several  parts,  and 
the*  rate  them  for  being  so  small,  or  when  a  gun  or  flute  is 
token  to  pieces,  sneer  at  their  littleness,  or  quarrel  with  a  cluster 
of  CHrrants  because  each  of  the  berries  is  so  insignificant.     For- 
merly when  armies  engaged  in  battle  they  were  drawn  up  in 
one  long  Kne,  fighting  from  flank  to  flank  :  but  a  great  general 
broke  up  this  heavy  mass  into  several  files,  so  that  he  could  bend 
Ilia  front  at  will,  bring  any  troops  he  chose  into  action,  and, 
oven  after  the  first  onslaught,  change  the  whole  order  of  the 
fteld ;  and  though  such  a  broken  line  might  not  have  pleased 
an  old  soldier's  eye,  aa  having  a  look  of  weakness  about  it,  still 
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it  carried  the  day,  aod  is  everywhere  now  the  arrangement 
There  will  thus  be  an  advantage,  the  advantage  of  suppleness, 
in  having  the  parts  of  a  word  to  a  certain  degree  kept  by  them- 
selves ;  this,  indeed,  is  the  way  with  all  languages  as  they  be- 
come more  refined  ;  and  so  far  are  monosyllabic  languages  from 
being  lame  or  ungainly,  that  such  are  the  sweetest  and  grace- 
fullest,  as  those  of  Asia ;  and  the  most  rough  and  untamed  (those 
of  North  America)  abound  in  huge  unkempt  words, — yardlong- 
tailed,*  like  fiends.  Those  who  have  learned  geography  from 
Ewing  will  remember  that  bveword  of  schoolboys,  the  greeting 
given  by  the  Mexicans  to  their  priests — Xotlazomahuizleopix- 
catatzin.  It  may  be  added,  that  in  the  same  address  from  which 
we  have  already  quoted  some  verses  of  Chapman's,  he  runs  a 
tilt  in  behalf  of  the  English  monosyllables,  making  a  lounge  by 
the  way  at  the  lengthiness  of  French  and  Italian. 

This  then  is  the  only  reason  that  has  ever  been  given  why  Saxon 
should  be  deemed  unmeet  for  the  stately  tread  of  lofty  discourse. 
The  abettors  of  such  a  prejudice  think  they  write  the  more  nobly 
the  more  they  lop  off  the  idioms  from  the  language ;  their  idea  of 
good  writing  arises  in  the  shape  of  some  tall  palm-tree,  without 
a  spri"  of  green  on  its  huge  stalk,  and  but  a  little  tuft  of  leafiness 
to  finish  with.  Those  who  admire  our  old  English  have  quite 
another  standard ;  they  behold  England's  oak,  with  its  hundred 
hands  outspread ;  they  love  its  burly  twistings,  and  knots,  and 
jagged  boughs ;  they  are  taken  with  the  unruly  whims,  and 
wreathen  smiles,  and  all  the  merry  waywardness  of  root  and 
stem,  and  branch  and  twig  and  leaf;  and  they  trustfully  lean  on 
the  iron  strength  of  the  whole.  There  is  no  language  wealthier 
in  words,  none  so  wealthy  in  sounds.  The  only  unpleasant 
sound  in  the  language,  the  same  as  in  the  Ionic,  the  sweetest  of 
the  Greek  dialects,  is  the  hissing  already  alluded  to ;  (and  they 
who  lisp  have  therefore  some  excuse  for  their  foppery,  like  the 
Friar  in  the  Canterbury  Tales,  who  did  so 


u 


To  make  his  English  swete  upon  his  tongue.") 


As  at  present  written,  however,  there  is  that  dearth  of  scientific 
words  which  we  have  not  attempted  to  conceal.  Were  this  filled 
up  it  might  cope  with  and  outdo  the  German ;  we  might  make 
it  as  full  and  fruitful,  with  this  over  and  above,  that  the  Saxon 
has  been  ground  smooth  by  time,  whereas  the  German  is  rough 
and  coarse ;  the  one  melting  in  the  mouth,  the  other  sticking  in 
the  throat.  The  great  fault  is,  we  repeat,  that  when  onr  lan- 
guage rises  above  the  material  world,  it  has  no  longer  a  seed 

*  The  reader  must  excuse  this  word.    It  was  the  coinage  of  Joseph  Hffl,  Cowpert 
friend,  and  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  Poet    See  J&fftr*,  June  S,  178S. 
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within  itself,  it  becomes  rugged  and  offensive  both  to  the  eye  and 
to  the  ear,  and  is  only  intelligible  by  means  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. The  truths  of  science,  instead  of  being  couched  in  the 
Queen's  English  for  all  the  Queen's  lieges,  are  thus  veiled  and 
beclouded  in  a  jargon  which  is  neither  Greek  nor  Latin,  but  a 
medley  of  both,  with  the  gatherings  of  twenty  more.  When  one 
thinks  indeed  of  the  fortunes  of  the  language,  and  how  its  scien- 
tific half  has  been  scraped  together,  one  cannot  help  wondering 
whether  its  high  name  and  seeming  power  can,  in  very  truth,  be 
owing  to  its  own  great  strength,  or  not  rather  to  the  mighty  men 
who  wielded  it,  and  who  could  haply  have  stamped  equal  power 
and  equal  renown  on  the  most  beggarly  slang. 

People  are  so  fond  of  talking  big,  and  they  find  it  so  much 
easier  to  write  Latin — than  to  write  Saxon-English,  that  though 
the  right  may  be  known  and  acknowledged,  they  will,  perhaps, 
CO  on  doing  the  wrong ;  shielding  themselves  with  that  everlast- 
ing bull  of  Pope's — whatever  is  is  right.  On  the  strength  of 
tliis,  everyone,  will  or  nil],  must  fall  in  with  the  order  of  the  day, 
good  or  bad.  To  many  this  is  no  hardship ;  they  yield  they  know 
not  what — they  know  not  why.  If  things  be  sound  at  bottom,  this 
is  right  also,  because  it  keeps  alive  what  is  good,  and  screens  us 
from  endless  change :  but  what  will  be  said  of  it,  if  it  be  the  means 
of  preserving  what  is  bad,  if  it  keep  alive  a  practice  that,  we 
have  shewn,  should  be  done  away  with  ?  Let  us  remember  the  im- 
portance of  making  our  tongue  as  thorough  as  may  be,  and  of  so 
Landing  it  down  to  aftertimes.  A  language  is  not  ours  to  use  as 
we  list ;  it  belongs  to  all  times,  and  for  the  present  we  are  en- 
trusted with  its  keeping.  Let  it  be  known  also,  that  English 
bids  fair  one  day  to  become  the  language  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  that  blunders  made  now,  or  erewliile,  cannot  be  amended 
then.  This  is  not  saying  too  much.  It  speeds  from  land  to 
land,  from  sea  to  sea  ;  they  talk  it  in  India  and  in  America,  the 
furthest  East  and  the  utmost  West ;  at  Gibraltar  too,  and  at 
Capetown,  the  rounding  points  of  Europe  and  Africa ; 

"  And  who  in  time  knows  whither  wo  may  vent 

The  treasures  of  our  tongue  ?  To  what  strange  shores 
This  gain  of  our  best  glory  shall  be  sent, 

To  enrich  the  unknowing  nations  with  our  stores  ? " 

The  only  language  which  can  now  pretend  to  compete  with  it 
in  this  walk,  are  the  German  and  the  French,  and  English  is  by 
nature  more  adapted  than  either  for  becoming  the  speech  of  vast 
multitudes,  being  more  simple  than  the  one,  more  expressive  than 
the  other,  and  more  musical  than  either.  Again,  turning  to  the 
literature  of  this  country,  we  may  there  see  another  reason  for 
arriving  at  a  similar  conclusion.    The  very  general  expectation 

VOL.  XIII.     no.  xxvi.  2  c 
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of  a  golden  age  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  present  times. 
Some  fish  for  it  in  political  changes,  but  all  whose  opinion  is 
worth  having,  look  for  it  in  the  world's  becoming  more  Christian, 
in  the  spread  of  the  Church,  and  thus  also  in  the  spread  both  of 
those  ghostly  blessings  of  which  itself  is  the  bearer,  and  of  that 
social  happiness  of  which  it  was  meant  to  be  the  harbinger. 
Now,  without  forgetting  that  the  powerful  are  not  always  the 
messengers  of  the  Almighty,  (a  lesson  so  common  as  to  be  taught 
in  every  fairy  tale,)  but  calmly  and  unvauntingly  judging  from 
the  works  in  English  alone  on  religion,  in  poetry,  and  philo- 
sophy, we  must  see  that  it  is  the  tongue  best  fitted  for  going  on 
this  errand,  of  fulfilling  the  behests  of  Christian  kindliness ;  its 
religion  being  deeply  practical  and  of  the  best,  as  in  Leigbton, 
and  Taylor,  and  Bunyan  ;  its  philosophy  coming  home  to  men's 
bosoms  and  businesses,  as  in  Bacon,  and  Locke,  and  Butler ; 
and  its  poetry,  as  in  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  being  loftier,  and 
wiser,  and  better  than  any  other.  This  is  no  dream,  and  if  not, 
how  weighty  must  become  every  decision  as  to  the  language. 
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Abt.  IV. — 1.  An  Account  of  the  Construction  of  the  Britannia 
and  Conway  Tubular  Bridges  ;  with  a  complete  History  of  their 
Progress  from  t/ie  Conception  of  the  Original  Idea  to  the  Con- 
elusion  of  the  elaborate  Experiments  which  determined  the  exact 
Form  and  Mode  of  Construction  ultimately  adopted.  By 
William  Fairbairn,  C.E.,  F.B.S.,  Mem.  Inst.  Civil  En- 
gineers, Vice-President  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Manchester.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  291.  21  Plates. 
London,  1849. 

2.  Highways  and  Dryways ;  or,  The  Britannia  and  Conway 
Tubular  Bridges.  By  the  Author  of  "  Bubbles  from  the 
Brunnen  of  Nassau."     Lond.  1850,  pp.  83. 

3.  Truths  and  Tubes  on  Self-supporting  Principles:  a  Few 
Words  in  Reply  to  the  Author  of  Highways  and  Dryways. 
By  Thomas  Fairbairn.  Second  Edition.  Lond.  1850, 
pp.  63. 

4.  General  Description  of  the  Britannia  and  Conway  Tubular 
Bridges  on  t/ie  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway.  Published 
with  the  permission  of  Robert  Stephenson,  Civil  Engineer. 
By  a  Resident  Assistant.     Lond.  1849,  pp.  34. 

5.  Tubular  and  other  Iron-Girder  Bridges;  particularly  describ- 
ing the  Britannia  and  Conway  Tubular  Bridges :  with  a  Sketch 
of  Iron  Bridges,  and  Illustrations  of  the  Application  of  Malleable 
Iron  to  the  Art  of  Bridge-Building.  With  41  Wood  Engrav- 
ings. By  G.  Drysdale  Dempsey,  C.E.,  &c.  Lond.  1850, 
pp.  132. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  science  and  the  arts, 
that  we  can  scarcely  point  out  a  single  discovery  or  invention  of 
real  importance  to  society  which  has  not  been  claimed  by  more 
than  one  individual.  When  claims  of  this  kind  are  founded  on 
facts,  the  interpretation  of  which  is  left  to  an  impartial  tribunal,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  mete  out  to  the  contending  parties  the  share  of 
merit  which  may  respectively  belong  to  them  ;  but  when  perso- 
nal or  party  feelings  intervene,  or  when  the  honour  of  nations  is 
involved  in  the  question,  antagonist  verdicts  are  placed  upon 
record,  and  the  truth  often  rests  in  abeyance  for  centuries,  till 
time  has  worn  down  the  asperities  of  controversy,  and  prepared 
the  public  mind  for  a  calm  and  impartial  decision.  When  ques- 
tions of  this  kind  relate  to  great  undertakings,  and  are  embit- 
tered by  individual  feelings  and  interests,  it  is  of  importance  to 
investigate  and  to  settle  them  during  the  lives  of  the  claimants, 
when  the  parties  most  interested  can  throw  light  upon  what  is 
pbscure,  and  perhaps  concur  in  some  general  verdict  which  may 
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be  satisfactory  to  both.  It  is  in  the  hope  of  effecting  such  a 
settlement  that  we  are  desirous  at  present  of  inquiring  into  the 
history  of  tubular  bridges,  a  subject  which  has  recently  become 
the  arena  of  an  exciting  controversy. 

The  Britannia  and  the  Conway  Tubular  Bridges,  which  form 
part  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway,  are  works  of  such 
novelty  and  magnificence,  that  they  have  become  objects  of  inter- 
est and  admiration  in  every  corner  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
world.     The  promoters  of  railway  enterprise  justly  regard  their 
successful  construction  as  forming  a  new  era  in  the  art  of  bridge- 
building,  and  count  upon  their  assistance  in  carrying  their  via- 
ducts over  rivers  and  ravines  which  would  otherwise  be  impas- 
sable.    The  mechanical  philosopher  views  them  with  pride  and 
hope,  as  the  triumph  of  his  science,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other,  as  gigantic  apparatus  by  which  new  principles  are  to 
be  tested  and  bolder  speculations  tried.     The  lover  of  the  sub- 
lime in  nature  and  in  art  contemplates  their  colossal  span  with 
wonder  and  dismay,  admiring  the  grandeur  of  the  achievement, 
yet  doubting  the  stability  of  its  structure  and  the  permanency  of 
its  materials  ;  while  others,  who  have  no  faith  in  science,  and  no 
apprehension  of  the  omnipotence  of  art,  and  no  sympathy  with 
its  triumphs,  view  them  as  a  daring  exercise  of  genius,  or  as  a 
profligate  expenditure  of  wealth.     It  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise, 
therefore,  that  the  distinguished  men  who  have  co-operated  in 
the  invention  and  erection  of  such  noble  undertakings  should 
form  very  different  estimates  of  their  personal  positions  and  la- 
bours, and  that  the  attempt  of  an  individual  to  appropriate  to 
himself  the  lion's  share  of  the  honour,  or,  still  more,  tne  whole 
of  it,  should  give  rise  to  a  controversy  of  no  ordinary  character. 

As  the  question  was  first  discussed  by  apparently  disinterested 
parties  in  one  of  our  Quarterly  Reviews,  and  dogmatically  de- 
cided in  favour  of  one  of  the  claimants,  it  became  the  duty  of 
other  Reviews  to  study  it  as  a  public  question,  to  contend  for  the 
truth  if  they  found  it  invaded,  and  to  protect  the  helpless  if  they 
found  them  assailed ;  and  though  we  have  no  desire  to  intrude 
ourselves  into  such  controversies  of  this  kind,  we  should  have 
readily  yielded  to  the  influence  of  such  motives.  It  is,  however, 
under  a  different  pressure  that  we  enter  the  field.  By  a  mis- 
taken confidence  in  others,  we  have  been  drawn  into  the  position 
of  parties  who  have  committed  an  involuntary  wrong,  and  we 
are  therefore  bound  to  justify  or  to  renounce  our  error. 

In  our  Article  on  the  Railway  System,  we  gave  a  brief  notice  of 
the  Britannia  and  Conway  Tubular  Bridges,  and  we  ascribed 
the  whole  merit  of  their  invention  and  construction  to  Mr. 
Robert  Stephenson.  We  were  led  into  this  mistake  by  taking 
our  information  from  two  different  sources  in  which  the  name  of 
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that  eminent  engineer  was  alone  mentioned.  One  of  them,  pro- 
bably copied  from  the  other,  bore  no  marks  of  authenticity,  but 
the  other,  which  was  the  Work  No.  4  in  the  list  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  Article,  bears  to  be  written  "  by  a  resident  assistant, 
with  the  permission  of  Robert  Stephenson,  civil  engineer."  In 
this  pamphlet  the  name  of  a  coadjutor  or  colleague  is  never  once 
mentioned,  although  the  names  of  inferior  assistants,  builders, 
contractors,  and  mechanists  in  wood,  stone,  and  iron,  are  liberally 
emblazoned.  That  this  pamphlet  was  written  not  only  by  the 
permission  of  Mr.  Stephenson,  but  was  intended  to  assert  indi- 
rectly his  claim  to  be  the  sole  inventor  of  tubular  bridges,  is 
placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  address  which  he  delivered  at  the 
entertainment  given  at  Conway  in  May  1848  on  the  completion 
of  one  of  the  great  tubes.  He  there  distinctly  assumes  to  be  the 
sole  inventor,  and  merely  mentions  the  name  of  a  gentleman,  as 
a  person  whom  he  had  employed  "  to  test  experimentally  the 
theory  he  had  formed."  This  gentleman  was  Mr.  William  Fair- 
bairn  of  Manchester,  an  eminent  engineer,  without  whose  genius, 
and  practical  knowledge,  and  patient  experimental  inquiries,  the 
tubular  bridges  in  Wales  could  never  have  been  constructed. 
Our  friend  Mr.  Eaton  Hodgkinson  has  also,  we  believe,  laid 
claim  to  some  share  in  the  enterprise ;  and  still  more  recently, 
M.  Jules  Guyot  of  Argenteuil,  near  Paris,  has,  through  his 
friend  the  Abbe  Moigno,  asserted  his  right  to  the  original  in- 
vention of  the  principle  of  tubular  bridges.* 

We  shall  now  proceed,  and  we  trust  with  impartiality,  to  sub- 
mit to  our  readers  the  history  of  this  great  invention,  as  carried 
into  effect  on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway,  the  bill  for 
which  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  the  4th  July  1844. 
In  carrying  on  this  railway,  it  became  necessary  to  construct 
bridges  over  the  Conway  River  and  the  Menai  Straits.  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Stephenson,  junior,  the  eminent  engineer  of  this  projected 
line,  prepared  the  plan  of  a  bridge  over  the  Menai,  consisting  of 
a  cast  iron  arch  of  360  feet  span,  "  similar  to  the  one  at  South- 
wark  Bridge;"  but  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty, 
as  conservators  of  the  navigation,  objected  to  this  and  to  any  other 
plan  in  which  the  haunches  of  the  arches  would  interfere  with  the 
masts  of  the  passing  vessels.  Sir  John  Rennie  and  Mr.  Rendel 
having  gone  to  the  spot  along  with  Mr.  Stephenson,  and  ex- 
amined the  pilots  of  the  Straits,  reported  to  the  Admiralty  that 
the  span  of  the  bridge  should  be  at  least  450  feet,  and  that  a 
clear  space  of  105  feet  should  be  left  beneath  the  platform  of  the 
bridge.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  became  necessary  to  pass 
the  Straits  with  a  level  platform,  and  Mr.  Stephenson  was  driven 
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from  the  ordinary  resources  of  the  engineer.  Believing  that 
"  he  could  not  adopt  any  span  exceeding  3(>0  feet  with  a  cast  iron 
arch,°  and  that  such  i%  a  span  could  only  be  executed  by  the 
adoption  of  the  chain-bridge,  which  he  did  not  approve  of  for 
the  passage  of  locomotive  engines,  on  account  of  the  undulation 
of  the  platform,"  he  "  thought  of  adopting  another  plan  in  co»- 
nexion  with  suspension,  which  would  render  Hie  platform  quite 
rigid"  in  which  case,  he  "  thought  the  suspension  principle  might 
l#  applied.*'  In  farther  explanation  of  the  plan,  Mr.  Stephenson 
stated  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Railways,  on  the  5th  May 
1845,  that  he  proposed  "  to  extend  a  wrought  iron  tube  across 
the  Straits  to  hold  a  line  of  railway  inside  of  it."  "  In  addition 
to  that,"  he  stated,  "  we  should  have  to  erect  a  chain  platform, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  building.  Then  the  question  would  arise, 
whether  the  chains  would  be  allowed  to  remain,  or  whether 
they  would  be  taken  down  f  My  own  opinion  is,  that  a  tube  of 
wrought  iron  would  possess  sufficient  strength  and  rigidity  to 
support  a  railway  train.  I  am  instituting  a  series  of  experiments 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Fairbaim  of  Manchester,  who  is  alreadv 
in  possession  of  experiments  with  respect  to  iron  ships,  which, 
place  the  thing  beyond  a  doubt.  He  has  ascertained,  that  a 
vessel  of  250  feet  in  length,  supported  at  the  ends,  will  not  yield 
with  all  the  machinery  in  the  middle." 

From  these  statements  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Stephenson,  it  ap- 
pears that  previous  to  his  proposing  to  the  Railway  Committee  to 
cross  the  Straits  with  a  tubular  bridge,  he  had  been  in  consulta- 
tion with  Mr.  Fairbaim ;  that,  without  any  experimental  know- 
ledge on  the  subject,  he  had  proposed  a  tubular  bridge  to  be 
erected,  and  ultimately  supported  oy  suspension  chains,  and  that 
Mr.  Fairbairn  had,  from  his  experiments  on  iron  vessels,  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that  the  scheme  was  practicable.  This 
consultation,  according  to  Mr.  Fairbairn,  took  place  early  in 
April  1845,  when  Mr.  Stephenson  requested  his  opinion  "  as  to 
the  practicability  of  the  scheme,  and  as  to  the  means  necessary  for 
carrying  it  out."  Mr.  Fairbairn  also  informs  us  (p.  3),  that  "as 
far  as  could  be  gathered  from  Air.  Stephenson,  at  the  time,  his 
idea  then  was,  that  the  tube  should  be  either  of  a  circular  or  an 
egg  shaped  sectional  form,"  and  that "  he  was  strongly  impressed 
with  the  primary  importance  of  the  use  of  chains,  placing  his  re- 
liance in  them  as  the  principal  support  of  the  bridge,"  and 
"  never  for  a  moment  entertaining  tne  idea  of  making  the  tube 
self-supporting.1' 

"  At  the  period  of  the  consultation  in  April,  1845,"  says  Mr.  Fur- 
bairn,  "  there  were  no  drawings  illustrative  of  the  original  idea  of  the 
bridge,  nor  had  any  calculations  been  made  as  to  the  strength,  fora, 
or  proportions  of  the  tube.    I  was  asked,  whether  such  a  design 
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practicable,  and  whether  I  could  accomplish  it,  and  it  was  ultimately 
arranged,  that  the  subject  should  be  investigated  experi mentally,  to 
determine  not  only  the  value  of  Mr.  Stephenson's  original  conception, 
but  that  of  any  other  tubular  form  of  bridge  which  might  present  itself 
in  the  course  of  my  researches.  The  matter  was  placed  unre- 
servedly in  my  hand ;  the  entire  conduct  of  the  investigation  was 
entrusted  to  me,  and,  as  an  experimenter,  I  was  to  be  left  free  to 
exercise  my  own  discretion,  in  the  investigation  of  whatever  forms  or 
conditions  of  the  structure  might  appear  to  me  best  calculated  to 
secure  a  safe  passage  across  the  Straits." — An  Account,  4rc.  <$*\,  p.  3. 

In  so  far  as  this  statement  of  Mr.  Fairbairn  is  concerned,  its 
minute  accuracy  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  by  his  published  cor- 
respondence with  Air.  Stephenson,  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment, and  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  while  the  views  and 
opinion  of  Mr.  Stephenson  himself  are  clearly  exhibited  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Railway  Committee. 

When  questioned  by  the  Committee  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  bridge,  Mr.  Stephenson  says, — 

"I  fancy  the  nature  of  it  would  be  this :  It  would  be  tubes  suspended 
above  the  Straits;  and  with  the  two  ends  unconnected,  to  allow  of  ex- 
pansion and  contraction.  ...  In  point  of  security,  the  only  ques- 
tion is,  whether  for  the  distance  of  450  feet,  a  tube  of  three  quarters-of- 
an-inch  thickness  would  be  of  strength  enough  to  support  the  weight 
of  a  train  as  it  passes.     Do  you  think  it  will!     Yes. 

"  You  are  satisfied  upon  that  point  in  consequence  of  the  experi- 
ments you  have  made  T     Perfectly. 

"  The  reason  for  having  a  tube  is  on  account  of  the  strength  of  it  t 
Yea,  and  on  account  of  the  shape  also." 

After  coming  to  the  conclusion,  "  that  no  construction  of  tim- 
ber would  answer  the  purpose,"  it  "  occurred  "  to  Mr.  Stephen- 
son "  that  a  rigid  platform  might  be  obtained  by  substituting  a 
tube  in  addition  to  the  cJiains;"  but  upon  "  going  into  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  strength  of  the  tube,  he  found  that  he  did  not  require 
the  chains  themselves,  and  therefore  lie  proceeded  upon  the  idea 
of  the  plating  and  simple  tubes." 

Upon  being  further  asked,  "  if  his  calculations  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  many  other  engineers?"  Mr.  Stephenson  replied,  "  I 
have  made  them  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Fairbairn  of  Manches- 
ter,  whose  experience  is  greater  than  any  other  man's  in  Eng- 
land." "  There  is  no  experience,"  he  is  again  asked,  "  of  a 
bridge  being  formed  of  a  tube  of  this  kind,  is  there  V9  "  No,"  he 
replies,  "  there  is  no  experience  of  it,  nor  was  there  of  the  iron 
vessel  some  time  ago.  There  is  now  one  building  by  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn, 220  feet  in  length,  and  he  says,  that  he  will  engage  tliat 
when  it  is  finislied,  it  shall  be  put  down  on  tlie  stocks  at  each  end} 
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and  she  shall  have  a  thousand  tons  of  machinery  in  ike  middle  of 
her j  and  it  will  not  affect  her." 

In  his  examination  on  the  6th  of  May  1845,  Mr.  Stephenson 
states,  that  his  object  is  to  have  a  perfectly  rigid  platform  of  iron, 
namely,  a  tube,  to  be  "  erected  in  its  place,"  by  means  of  a 
wooden  platform  erected  in  the  usual  way  by  chains ;  that  he 
"  had  not  made  up  his  mind  whether  he  should  remove  the 
chains  or  not ; "  but  that  he  u  thought  it  probable  they  would  be 
left."  I  lis  plan,  in  short,  was  simply  this,  to  have  the  tubes  of 
an  elliptical  form  25  feet  in  height,  seven-eighths  of  an  inch 
thick  above  and  below,  and  a  little  less  on  the  two  sides ;  one 
chain  to  be  left  between  the  two  tubes,  if  he  found  he  could  not 
dispense  with  them. 

Long  after  this  examination  of  Mr.  Stephenson,  namely,  in 
the  early  part  of  1846,  engravings  of  the  Conway  and  Britannia 
Bridges,  bearing  the  name  of  Robert  Stephenson,  Esq.,  engineer, 
were  published,  and  in  both  cases  the  chains  are  shewn  as  at- 
tached to  the  tubes,  placing  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  they  were 
then  considered  as  essential  and  permanent  parts  of  the  structure. 

Such  is  the  tubular  bridge  which  Mr.  Stephenson  has  the 
undoubted  merit  of  suggesting.  No  Englishman  anticipated 
him  in  this  idea,  though  it  may  appear  afterwards  that  a  French- 
man did.  Mr.  Fairbairn  willingly  concedes  this  specific  merit 
to  Mr.  Stephenson ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  public  would 
have  magnified  its  amount,  had  not  his  injudicious  friends 
claimed  for  him  much  more.  Had  Mr.  Stephenson  coupled  the 
name  of  Mr.  Fairbairn  with  his  own,  as  conjoined  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  great  work,  they  would  have  shone  together  as  a 
double  star,  commanding  the  esteem  of  future  ages,  and  securing 
for  their  common  country  the  honour  of  having  produced  such 
magnificent  structures;  but  the  minute  investigation  of  their 
individual  merits  which  has  now  become  necessary,  may  lead  to 
a  very  different  apportionment  of  fame,  and  possibly"  allow  a 
stranger  to  place  himself,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  as  the  earliest 
proposer  of  a  tubular  bridge. 

It  is  very  clear,  from  the  examination  of  Mr.  Stephenson  him- 
self, that  the  idea  of  a  tubular  bridge  was  one  which  he  was 
\se£u0  ac'°Pt  fr°m  necessity,  and  not  from  any  knowledge 
which  he  possessed,  cither  of  the  theory  of  such  a  structure,  or  of 
any  analogous  works,  on  the  authority  of  which  he  could  have 
**$% :  i  J°  °*Pericncc.  When  he  tells  the  Committee  that  he  is 
satisfied  that  the  scheme  is  practicable  and  safe,  he  acknowledges 
at  me  same  time  that  he  adopts  it  because  "  he  must  confess  that 

An"1!01  SeC  ll5s  Way  at  Pre8ent  t0  adopting  any  thing  else." 
and  n«i     '  adopted  as  a  last  resource,  unsupported  by  theory, 
untested  by  experience,  is  submitted  to  Mr.  Faicbairn,  and 
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in  his  hands  it  becomes  a  great  invention,  and  is  executed  on  the 
anthority  of  principles  which  he  has  established,  and  of  practical 
results  which  he  has  experimentally  obtained.  Mr.  Stephenson, 
as  the  engineer  of  the  railway,  has,  of  course,  a  general  super- 
vision of  everything  connected  with  the  bridges,  corresponding 
occasionally  with  Mr.  Fairbairn,  but  in  so  far  as  we  can  find, 
and  we  have  been  most  anxious  in  our  search,  he  has  suggested 
nothing,  and  done  nothing  which  can  be  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  gigantic  mechanism  which  now  spans  the  Conway,  and  is 
about  to  span  the  Menai  Straits.  In  support  of  this  view  of  the 
subject,  we  must  now  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
correspondence  and  experiments  of  Mr.  Fairbairn. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Mr.  Stephenson  consulted  Mr. 
Fairbairn  not  only  respecting  the  practicability  of  erecting  a 
tubular  bridge  of  450  feet  span  over  the  Menai,  but  if  found 
practicable,  to  ascertain  experimentally  the  strongest  form  of 
such  a  bridge.  Mr.  Fairbairn  accordingly  began  his  experi- 
ments on  the  strength  of  the  cylindrical  tube  of  sheet  iron,  on 
the  6th  July  1845 ;  and  called  in  the  assistance  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Eaton  Hodgkinson.  They  were  continued  till  the  end  of  that 
month,  during  which  time  experiments  were  made  on  tubes 
varying  from  17  to  31  feet  of  span.  Experiments  on  elliptical 
tubes,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  were  also  tried  between 
the  6th  August  and  the  19th  September.  The  results  of  these 
experiments  are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Fairbairn  : — 

"  Every  horizontal  beam  subjected  to  a  transverse  strain,  lias  two 
important  offices  to  perform :  First,  the  resistance  it  offers  to  com- 
pression on  its  upper  side  ;  and,  secondly,  the  power  which  it  opposes 
to  tension  on  the  lower  6ide.  Now  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  beam 
be  hollow  or  solid,  its  elements  or  characteristics  of  strength  are  the 
same,  and  all  properly  constructed  beams  must  have  that  form  which 
presents  the  greatest  resistance  to  compression  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  tension  on  the  other.  The  further  that  the  molecules  or  particles 
of  which  a  beam  is  composed,  arc  removed  from  the  neutral  axis,  the 
greater  the  powers  of  resistance  to  sustain  the  load.  In  order,  there- 
fore, that  a  beam  should  have  the  strongest  section  with  a  given  quan- 
tity of  material,  the  forces  of  compression  or  tension  must  not  only  be 
duly  balanced,  but  the  material  should  be  accumulated  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  sections  where  the  strain  is  the  greatest ;  that  in  the  sides 
serving  only  to  maintain  the  connexion  between  them.  Now,  the 
cylindrical  form,  having  such  a  great  proportion  of  the  material  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  neutral  axis  is  certainly  not  well  calculated  for  resist- 
ing a  transverse  strain.  The  same  objections  apply,  though  in  a  less 
degree  to  the  elliptical  tubes. 

"  On  consulting  the  tobies,  it  will  be  found  that  nine  distinct  ex- 
periments were  made  upon  cylindrical  tubes.  Out  of  this  number, 
•even  were  torn  asunder  through  the  rivet-holes,  and  two  yielded  to 
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compression.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  whole  of  them  would 
have  puckered  on  the  top  side,  had  the  ri  vetting  been  sound.  Unfor- 
tunately that  was  not  the  case,  and  hence  followed  the  rupture  of  the 
bottom  through  the  line  of  the  rivet-holes,  which  from  their  number 
and  closeness  had  greatly  injured  the  strength  of  the  plates.  One  re- 
markable feature  of  these  experiments,  however,  was  the  distortions 
which  the  whole  of  the  tubes  presented  under  severe  strains.  With 
less  than  half  the  breaking  weight,  the  sides  of  the  tubes  were  col- 
lapsed, and  before  three-fourths  of  the  load  were  suspended,  the 
middle  section  presented  an  elliptical  form,  which  gradually  increased 
with  the  load,  until  rupture  took  place.  .  .  .  Taking  the  whole  of  the 
experiments  on  circular  tubes,  it  will  appear  obvious  from  the  pressure 
to  which  all  the  parts  are  subjected,  that  they  are  not  calculated  to 
resist  a  heavy  transverse  strain.  Altogether  the  form  and  distribution 
of  the  material  are  defective,  and  cannot  therefore  be  trusted  for  such 
a  purpose.  Reasoning  from  these  facts,  and  taking  the  whole  of  the 
circumstances  indicated  by  the  experiments  into  consideration,  I  Jiavt 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  Hie  circular  form  of  tube  exceedingly  defective^ 
and  not  to  be  relied  on  as  a  medium  of  support  for  railway  traffic 
across  the  Menai  Straits."— Pp.  230,  231. 

The  whole  of  the  experiments  on  elliptical  tabes  indicated 
weakness  in  the  upper  side,  which  was  almost  always  distorted 
by  the  action  of  the  force  of  compression  upon  that  part.  These 
tubes  also  exhibited  considerable  distortions  in  form  some  time 
before  the  weight  which  produced  the  rupture  was  applied,  and 
hence  it  became  obvious  that  tubes  of  this  kind  could  not  be 
safely  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Menai  Bridge. 

The  idea  of  a  tubular  bridge  properly  so  called,  that  is,  of  a 
hollow  roadway  with  curvilineal  sides,  which  was  the  idea  of 
Mr.  Stephenson,  was  now  entirely  abandoned,  and  the  idea  of  a 
rectangular  roadway,  as  suggested  by  Air.  Fairbairn,  was  put  to 
the  test  of  experiment.  The  experiments  were  continued  from 
the  31st  July  till  the  14th  October  1845.  They  were  made  with 
tubes  of  such  a  length,  that  the  distances  between  the  sup- 
ports varied  from  \l\  to  24  feet,  and  it  distinctly  appeared  from 
the  results  that  the  strength  of  such  tubes  was  of  a  higher  order 
than  that  of  cylindrical  and  elliptical  ones.  During  these  ex- 
periments, Mr.  Fairbairn  was  led  to  the  valuable  and  unex- 
pected result — that  rigidity  and  strength  were  best  obtained  by 
throwing  the  greater  thickness  of  the  material  into  the  upper 
side  of  the  rectangular  tube, — tubes  with  corrugated  tops  pre- 
senting the  best  form  for  resisting  the  "  puckering"  or  crushing 
force  which  had  been  invariably  exhibited  in  rectangular  tubes 
without  the  plates  of  corrugated  iron. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  report  to  the  Directors  of  the 
Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway  the  steps  which  had  been  taken 
to  test  the  practicability  of  Mr.  Stephenson's  tubular  bridge. 
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Mr.  Stephenson  accordingly  on  the  9th  February  1846,  gave  in 
his  Report,  accompanied  by  two  independent  Reports  by  Mr. 
Fairbairn  and  Mr.  Hodgkinson.  Mr.  Stephenson's  Report  is  of 
course  an  echo  of  the  other  two.  He  mentions  the  remarkable 
and  unexpected  fact  brought  to  light  by  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Fairbairn,  that  in  circular,  elliptical,  and  rectangular  tubes,  the 
power  of  wrought  iron  to  resist  compression  is  much  less  than 
its  power  to  resist  tension,  being  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which 
holds  in  cast  iron.  He  mentions  it  also  as  "  another  instructive 
lesson  disclosed  by  the  experiments,  that  the  rectangular  tube  is 
by  far  the  strongest,  and  that  the  circular  and  elliptical  ones 
should  be  discarded  altogether ;"  a  result,  he  adds,  "  extremely 
fortunate,  as  it  greatly  facilitates  the  mechanical  arrangements, 
for  not  merely  the  construction  but  the  permanent  maintenance 
of  the  bridge."  On  the  subject  of  employing  chains  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  tube,  he  speaks  with  hesitation.  He  sees  no  dif- 
ficulty whatever  in  combining  them  with  the  tube,  and  he  adds, 
that  "  the  designs  have  been  arranged  accordingly,  in  order  to 
avoid  any  further  delay ."  "  I  have,"  he  continues,  "  turned 
my  attention  to  other  modes  of  employing  chains  in  conjunction 
with  the  wrought  iron  tube,  (as  suggested  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson,) 
if  such  should  be  found  necessary  upon  farther  investigation."  It 
is  quite  clear  that  Mr.  Stephenson  and  Mr.  Hodgkinson  have  little 
faith  in  the  independent  tubular  bridge,  and  that  they  regard  it  only 
as  a  rigid  platform,  which  requires  to  be  supported  by  suspension 
chains.  Mr.  Hodgkinson  distinctly  says,  "  If  it  be  determined 
to  erect  a  bridge  of  tubes,  I  would  beg  to  recommend  that  sus- 
pension chains  be  employed  as  an  auxiliary,  otherwise  great  thick- 
ness of  metal  would  be  required  to  produce  adequate  thickness 
and  strength."  Mr.  Fairbairn,  on  the  other  hand,  states  in  his 
Report,  that  "  although  suspension  chains  may  be  useful  in  the 
construction,  in  the  first  instance,  they  would  nevertheless  be 
highly  improper  to  depend  upon  as  the  principal  support  of  the 
bridge." 

u  Under  every  circumstance,"  says  he,  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
tubes  should  be  made  sufficiently  strong  to  sustain  not  only  their  own 
weight,  but  in  addition  to  that,  2000  tons,  equally  distributed  over 
the  surface  of  the  platform ;  a  load  ten  times  greater  than  they  will 
ever  be  called  upon  to  support. 

"  In  fact,  it  should  be  a  huge  sheet  iron  hollow  girder,  of  sufficient 
strength  and  stiffness  to  sustain  those  weights;  and,  provided  the 
parts  are  well  proportioned,  and  the  plates  properly  rivetted,  you 
may  strip  off  the  chains,  and  leave  it  as  a  useful  monument  of  the 
enterprise  and  energy  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  constructed." — 
Pp.  41,  42. 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  date  of  these  Reports,  viz.,  on  the  23d 
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February  1846,  Mr.  Fairbairn  communicates  to  Mr.  Stephenson 
his  views  on  the  subject  of  suspension  chains,  regarding  which  the 
three  engineers  were  at  variance. 

"  I  have  been  considering,"  says  he,  "  the  principle  upon  which 
you  propose  attaching  the  chain  for  the  support  of  the  tube,  and  with 
every  deference  to  your  judgment,  I  am  almost  inclined  to  differ  with 
you  on  that  point.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  great  and  important 
consideration  is,  to  relieve  the  strain  upon  the  tube.  It  is  quite  clear, 
that  a  series  of  chains  on  each  side  of  the  plates,  well  fitted,  and 
tightly  screwed  up,  would  tend  to  stiffen  the  sides,  and  give  greater 
rigidity  to  these  parts.  This  is,  however,  not  what  is  wanted;  the  rigidity 
is  required  on  the  top  side ;  as  in  all  the  experiments  the  sides  seldom  get 
out  of  form,  unless  distorted  by  the  crushing  of  the  top  side.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  stiffening,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  on  the  top 
platform  of  the  tube  ;  and  the  only  remedy  yet  found  for  these  de- 
fects is  the  corrugated  or  tubular  distribution  of  the  material  in  that 
part." 

It  is  very  obvious  from  these  details,  that  both  Mr.  Stephen- 
son and  Mr.  Hodgkinson  had  no  real  faith  in  the  strength  of  the 
tubular  bridge  unsupported  by  chains.  Mr.  Stephenson  had 
seen  the  results  of  the  experiments  upon  which  Mr.  Fairbairn  re- 
lied ;  but  fortunately  they  were  inspired  with  more  confidence 
by  new  experiments  devised  and  carried  on  by  Mr.  Fairbairn. 

In  order  to  determine  the  exact  form  and  proportions  of  the 
tubes,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  make  experiments  on  the 
strength  of  a  model  tube  exactly  one-sixth  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  Britannia  Bridge.  Mr.  Fairbairn  accordingly  constructed 
an  apparatus  for  this  purpose,  by  which  he  subjected  a  rectangu- 
lar tube  78  feet  long,  4£  feet  deep  in  the  middle,  2  feet  8  inches 
wide,  and  75  feet  between  the  supports  (75  =  ^\— ).  The 
weight  of  the  tube  was  10888.94  lbs.,  and  that  of  the  shackle 
and  platform  for  the  weights  2037  lbs.  Experiments  on  this 
tube  were  continued  from  the  10th  July  1846  till  the  15th  April 
1847,  and  very  important  results  were  obtained  from  them.  IJut 
Mr.  Fairbairn  was  not  satisfied  till  he  had  made  experiments  on 
the  first  of  the  tubes  executed  for  the  Conway  Bridge,  namely,  a 
tube  412  feet  long  25?}-  feet  deep  in  the  middle,  and  400  feet  be- 
tween the  supports.  The  area  of  the  top  was  670  inches,  and  of 
the  bottom  517  ;  and  the  computed  weight,  including  rails,  &&, 
1300  tons.     The  following  were  the  interesting  results : — 

Weights  applied.  Deflections  produced. 

Tout.  Incites. 

0  .  .  7.91 

95  .  .  9.02 

154  .  .  9.50 

201  .  .  10.50 

301  .  .  10.95 
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A  deflection  of  nearly  eight  inches  was  produced  by  the 
weight  of  the  tube  itself,  or  1300  tons.  In  the  second  experi- 
ment, a  weight  of  95  tons,  spread  over  a  surface  of  70  feet  in 
the  length  of  the  tube,  in  the  middle,  gave  a  deflection  of  9.02, 
and  when  left  in  the  inside  of  the  tube  for  four  hours,  increased 
the  deflection  from  9.02  to  9.25,  or  produced  an  increase  of  0.23 
of  an  inch.  When  continued  for  seventeen  hours  longer,  it 
gave  an  increase  of  deflection  equal  to  0.10  of  an  inch.  The 
second  weight  of  154  tons  was  laid  over  a  surface  of  105  feet  in 
the  middle ;  the  third,  of  201  tons,  over  a  surface  of  150  feet  in 
the  middle  ;  and  the  last,  of  301  tons,  over  a  surface  of  190  feet 
in  the  middle. 

If  we  call  W  the  breaking  load,  A  the  area  of  the  whole  cross 
section  of  the  tube  in  square  inches,  d  the  depth  of  the  tube,  / 
the  distance  between  the  supports,  and  C  a  constant  quantity  to 
be  determined  experimentally,  and  depending  upon  the  force  of 
the  tube,  it  was  found  that 

W  =     — -—  and  C  =  -  --- 

I  Aa 

were  formulae  approximately  true  for  all  tubular  girders.  By 
means  of  Mr.  Fairbairn's  experiments,  the  following  were  found 
to  be  the  mean  values  of  C  for  tubes  of  different  forms  : — 

Tont. 

Cylindrical  Tubes,  ....         13.03 

Elliptical  tubes,  ....         15.3 

Rectangular  tubes,  .  .  .  .21.5 

— thus  placing  beyond  a  doubt  the  superiority  of  rectangular 
tubes  over  cylindrical  and  elliptical  ones. 

Hitherto — namely,  prior  to  May  1846 — Mr.  Fairbairn  had 
been  conducting  his  investigations  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Stephen- 
son, by  whom  he  had  been  consulted  respecting  the  practica- 
bility of  a  tubular  bridge  of  a  very  large  span  ;  but  it  now  be- 
came necessary  to  arrange  in  what  manner  his  services  could  be 
made  available  in  the  progress  of  the  works.  Mr.  Stephenson 
and  he  had  accordingly  several  communications  on  this  subject, 
and  the  arrangements  were  completed  by  the  following  minute 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  dated  13th  May  1846  : — 

"Resolved, — 1.  That  Mr.  Fairbairn's  remuneration  be  at  the  rate 
of  XI 250  per  annum,  to  superintend  the  construction  and  erection  of 
the  Conway  and  Britannia  Bridges,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Stephen- 
son. 

2.  That  Mr.  Fairbairn  have,  with  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  persons  as  are  necessary,  subject  to  the  power  of  their 
dismissal  by  the  Directors. 
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"  3.  That  Mr.  Fairbairn  furnish  a  list  of  the  persons  he  requires, 
with  the  salaries  he  proposes  for  all  foremen  or  others  above  the  class 
of  workmen. 

"  4.  That  advances  of  money  be  made  on  Mr.  Fairbairn's  requisi- 
tion and  certificates,  which,  with  the  accounts  or  vouchers,  are  to  be 
furnished  monthly. 

"  5.  That  the  Directors  appoint  a  bookkeeper  at  each  spot,  the 
Conway  and  the  Menai. 

"George  King,  Secretary" 

It  is  obvious  from  the  preceding  resolutions  that  Mr.  Fairbairn 
was  appointed,  at  the  very  least,  joint  engineer  with  Mr.  Stephen- 
son, for  the  construction  and  erection  of  the  two  tubular  bridges, 
Mr.  Stephenson  being  sole  engineer  on  the  railway.  Had  au  in- 
scription been  placed  on  these  magnificent  works,  it  would  have 
been — "  Constructed  and  erected  by  W.  Fairbairn  and  i?.  StepJten- 
son"  Mr.  Fairbairn  might  have  even  taken  a  higher  position 
under  these  resolutions.  Mr.  Stephenson's  name  is  mentioned 
only  in  the  two  first,  more  from  courtesy  than  from  necessity  ;  for 
in  the  two  last  resolutions  Mr.  Fairbairn  is  not  only  requested 
to  propose  (to  the  Board)  all  the  foremen  or  others  above  the  class 
of  workmen ;  but  the  treasurer  is  to  make  all  advances  of  money 
on  Mr.  Fairbairn9 8  requisition  and  certificates. 

Mr.  Fairbairn's  appointment,  as  made  by  these  resolutions, 
was  sent  to  him  direct  from  the  Board,  and  he  proceeded  to  act 
under  it  in  the  construction  and  erection  of  the  bridges,  consult- 
ing of  course  Mr.  Stephenson  when  it  appeared  to  him  requisite ; 
but  in  reality  doing  all  himself,  as  appears  from  the  account 
which  we  have  already  given  of  his  experimental  labours  up  to 
the  great  experiment  with  the  Conway  tube  on  the  13th  April 
1847. 

The  form  and  structure  of  the  tubes  having  been  determined, 
it  became  necessary  to  ascertain  the  surest  and  best  methods  of 
moving  the  tubes  from  the  shore,  where  they  were  to  be  con- 
structed, and  of  placing  them  upon  the  pier.  Mr.  Stephenson  had 
directed  his  attention  to  this  important  and  difficult  operation. 
He  proposed  to  erect  suspension  chains  capable  of  bearing  the 
weight  of  the  tubes,  and  to  suspend  by  these  chains  a  platform 
with  a  railway,  along  which  the  tubes  should  be  drawn  across 
the  span  to  their  final  position.  In  order  to  effect  this  more 
easily,  it  was  proposed  that  the  tubes  should  be  built  upon  plat- 
forms at  the  required  height  on  each  side  of  the  Straits,  and  that 
from  these  platforms  they  should  be  carried  by  wheels  rolling 
along  the  rails  over  the  platform,  suspended  by  chains,  to  their 
resting-place  upon  the  piers.  To  this  plan  Mr.  Fairbairn  saw 
many  objections.  One  of  them  was  the  risk  of  raising  to  a  dan- 
gerous height  a  tube  of  such  depth,  namely  thirty  feet ;  another 
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was  the  enormous  weight  required  to  be  moved ;  a  third,  the 
danger  of  an  oscillating  motion  of  the  suspension  chains  during 
the  passage  of  the  tube  across  the  bridge ;  and  the  fourth,  the 
great  expense  of  such  an  operation.  Mr.  Stephenson  suggested 
very  ingenious  methods  of  removing  one  of  the  most  important 
of  these  objections ;  but  the  expense,  which  could  not  be  less 
than  £150,000,  was  too  serious  to  be  incurred.  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn,  therefore,  after  much  deliberation,  was  led  to  propose  the 
plan  of  erecting  the  tube  on  the  shore,  of  floating  it  to  its  posi- 
tion between  tne  piers,  and  of  raising  it  to  its  place  by  the 
method  described  in  the  following  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson on  the  15th  July  1846 : — 

"  I  would,"  says  he,  "  at  once  dispense  with  the  chains,  wheels, 
and  platform,  and  raise  the  tube  into  its  place  by  a  totally  different 
process.  The  plan  I  have  to  suggest  is  this : — to  erect  the  tube  upon 
the  beach,  close  up  the  ends,  launch  it  into  the  stream,  and  let  it 
float  with  the  tide  alongside  the  piers  of  the  bridge.  Having  secured 
it  in  this  position,  float  it  into  ttie  two  shelves  of  masonry  left  open  on 
purpose,  (as  per  sketch.)  The  two  shelves  to  be  built  a  few  feet  above 
low-water  mark,  and  upon  each  of  them  to  be  fixed  two  hydraulic 
cylinders.  The  tube  would  be  floated  at  high-water  on  to  the  top  of 
the  rams,  and  after  the  tide  lowers,  the  tube  might  be  pumped  up  in 
an  hour  say  ten  feet,  ready  to  receive  the  stone- work  to  be  built 
under.  This  being  accomplished,  the  pumps  are  raised,  and  another 
ten  feet  are  made  at  each  end  till  the  whole  height  is  attained. 

"  As  this  can  easily  be  done,  and  as  we  are  satisfied  we  can  do 
better  without  the  chains  than  with  them,  either  as  a  temporary  or 
permanent  attachment,  I  would  suggest  that  you  give  the  subject 
your  serious  consideration ;  as  in  case  we  can  accomplish  this,  a 
saving  of  time,  and  of  one  half  the  cost  of  the  bridge  may  be  obtained. 
Besides  the  great  amount  of  saving  which  would  be  effected  to  the 
shareholders,  we  are  not  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  chains,  as,  in  case 
we  should  want  them,  (which,  however,  I  am  satisfied  we  never  shall,) 
they  can  be  attached  afterwards,  and  probably  better  than  before." 
—Pp.  90,  91. 

In  farther  considering  this  important  question,  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn's  dislike  to  the  chains  became  greater  and  greater,  and 
an  improved  method  of  floating  and  raising  the  tube  having 
occurred  to  him,  he  proposed  it  to  Mr.  Stephenson  in  another 
letter,  dated  July  18th,  1846,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
extract : — 

"  First  to  erect  the  workshops  upon  the  beach,  where  a  basin  or 
excavation  could  be  made  to  admit  a  number  of  barges  on  which  the 
tube  should  be  constructed  and  put  together,  the  entrance  to  the 
basin  to  be  about  80  or  90  feet  wide,  with  an  embankment  or  coffer- 
dam across,  so  as  to  admit  the  tide  after  the  tube  is  finished,  and 
allow  a  passage  for  the  barges,  with  the  tube  upon  them  broadside, 
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out  of  the  basin  into  the  tide  way,  as  in  the  sketch.  The  raft 
of  barges  being  once  afloat,  would  be  towed  down  to  the  side  of  the 
bridge,  and  quietly  floated  into  a  shelf  prepared  on  each  of  the  piers, 
on  both  sides,  to  receive  it.  As  the  tide  recedes,  the  tube  will  re- 
main suspended,  and  the  barges  may  be  removed  from  under  it,  in 
the  manner  shown  in  the  sketch  below. 

"  The  tube  having  been  lowered  on  to  the  shelf,  formed  as  de- 
scribed above,  two  hydraulic  rams  on  each  side  are  then  put  in 
motion  by  pump.*,  and  the  tube  raised  to  a  height  of,  say  10  feet. 

"  After  attaining  this  height,  the  masonry  is  built-in  solid  below  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tube,  which  is  thus  supported  till  the  water-cylin- 
ders are  raised,  when  the  same  process  is  repeated,  until  the  desired 
height  is  attained.  The  tubes  once  raised  to  their  permanent  eleva- 
tion, and  properly  tied  with  braces,  it  will  then  be  time  to  consider 
how  far  chains  are  desirable.  Should  they  be  absolutely  required, 
they  can  easily  be  attached  after  the  tube  is  in  its  place  ;  and  should 
they  not  be  wanted,  there  is  thus  a  clear  saving  of  nearly  .£200,000 
to  the  shareholders.  This  is  a  consideration  of  .deep  importance, 
and,  conscious  of  your  liberal  views  in  matters  of  this  kind,  I  am 
most  anxious  you  should  give  the  subject  your  deliberate  considera- 
tion.    Let  us  have  your  opinion  and  advice  as  soon  as  possible, 

"  To  get  rid  of  the  chains  will  be  a  desideratum ;  and  I  have  made 
the  tube  of  such  strength,  and  intend  putting  it  together  upon  such  a 
principle,  as  will  ensure  its  carrying  a  dead  weight,  equally  distri- 
buted over  its  bottom  surface,  of  4000  tons.  'With  a  bridge  of  such 
powers,  what  have  we  to  fear?  And  why  in  the  name  of  truth,  and  in  the 
face  of  conclusive  foci.*,  should  wc  hesitate  to  adapt  measure*,  calculated 
not  only  to  establish  the  principle  as  a  triumph  of  art,  but  what  is  of  in- 
finitely more  importance  to  the  shareholders,  a  saving  of  a  large  sum 
of  money,  nearly  equal  to  half  the  cost  of  the  bridge?  I  have  been 
ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Clarke  in  all  these  contrivances,  but  in  a  mat- 
ter of  such  importance,  we  must  have  your  sanction  and  support."-— 
Pp.  92,  03. 

This  ingenious  method  of  floating  and  placing  the  tubes,  so 
clearly  and  minutely  described  by  Mr.  Fairbairn,  and  the  one 
actually  adopted,  is  claimed  as  his  own  by  Mr,  Stephenson  in 
tlio  following  paragraph  of  his  letter  to  Mr.  Fairbairn,  dated 
July  20,  1846  :— 

"  I  received  your  letter,  and  have  turned  over  your  proposal  for 
another  mode  of  erection,  but  the  same  plan  was  discussed  at  some 
length  by  myself  and  Mr.  Ross  for  the  Conway  Bridge.  I  proposed 
three  pontoons  upon  which  to  place  the  tube,  and  then  to  float  it  into 
its  place,  exactly  as  proposed  in  your  letter.  After  much  considera- 
tion I  felt,  that  although  practicable,  the  risk  of  accident  was  so  great, 
and  the  consequence  of  any  miscarriage  so  serious,  that  I  abandoned 
it,  and  resorted  to  the  chains.  The  tidal  current  both  at  the  Conway 
and  at  the  Menai  Straits  is  very  rapid,  and  would  render  the  manage* 
metit  of  such  a  mass  as  a   tube  and  ]wntoons  extremely  difficult  and 
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precarious.  Under  these  impressions  I  was  led  to  adhere  to  the  safest 
method,  notwithstanding  the  expense.  In  such  an  undertaking  I  do 
Dot  feel  justified  in  running  the  least  risk ;  but  if  I  can  see  my  way 
clearly,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  modify  my  present  views." — Pp.  94. 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  published  correspondence  between 
Mr.  Fairbairn  and  Mr.  Stephenson,  or  from  any  document  in 
our  possession,  how  the  latter  was  led  to  modify  his  views,  and 
to  adopt  implicitly  the  method  suggested  by  the  former.  In 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Fairbairn  to  Mr.  Stephenson,  dated  from 
the  Menai  Straits,  August  16th,  1847,  he  asks  Mr.  Stephenson 
to  inform  him  if  it  was  his  wish  "  that  he  should  take  charge  of 
tike  floating  and  raising  of  the  tubes  V  "  I  have  no  objection," 
continues  ne,  "  to  do  it,  and  to  take  the  management  of  me  whole 
thing,  subject  to  your  approval,  and  to  be  responsible  for  the  re- 
sult." To  this  question  Mr.  Stephenson  replies  in  the  affirma- 
tive. " / consider  you"  he  says,  " as  acting  with  me  in  every  de- 
partment  of  the  proceeding." 

A  little  incident  occurred  at  this  stage  of  our  historical  de- 
tails, which  throws  some  light  upon  the  views  and  claims  of  tho 
different  parties  who  were  engaged  in  this  great  undertaking. 
Between  the  middle  and  end  of  August  1846,  Mr.  Stephenson 
left  England,  and  spent  about  six  weeks  on  the  Continent. 
During  that  interval  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  Southampton.  Mr.  Fairbairn  was  one  of  its  earli- 
est life-members.  He  had  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  its  Trans- 
actions, he  had  been  Vice-President  of  the  Mechanical  section  at 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Cambridge,*  and  he  was  naturally 
anxious,  not  only  as  a  scientific  man  and  a  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, to  give  an  account  of  the  results  which  he  had  obtained 
on  the  strength  of  circular,  elliptical,  and  rectangular  tubes,  but  as 
responsible  to  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway  Board,  for  the 
success  of  his  labours,  "  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  the  different 
savans,  as  to  the  results  of  our  experiments,  conceiving,  that  in 
case  we  did  not  receive  assistance  in  the  inquiry,  we  should  at 
all  events  hear  the  objections  which  different  men,  with  different 
minds,  might  urge  against  them."  Mr.  Fairbairn,  accordingly, 
read  a  communication  entitled  "Experiments  on  the  Tubular 
Bridge  proposed  by  Mr.  Stephenson  for  crossing  the  Menai 
Straits,  t>y  W .  Fairbairn  ;"f  and  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  to  whom 
Mr.  Fairbairn  had  communicated  his  intention  of  reading  such 

•  Mr.  Fairbairn  had  also  published  in  the  Sixth  volume  of  the  Reports  of  the 
British  Association,  a  Report  on  the  l&rength  and  other  Properties  of  Cart  Iron, 
obtained  from  the  hot  and  cold  Watt,  and  an  Appendix  to  that  Report  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Meeting  held  at  Manchester  in  1842. 

f  See  Report  of  the  Sixteenth  Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  September 
1847,  pp.  107, 108. 
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a  paper,  read  another,  with  the  same  title,  in  which  he  gave  an 
account  of  his  own  experiments,  and  laid  claim  to  the  merit  of 
having  suggested  the  cellular  top  of  the  rectangular  tubes,*  An 
interesting  and  animated  discussion  took  place,  when  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn  came  to  the  conclusion,  "  that  the  opinions  of  theoretical 
men  of  science,  as  well  as  the  public  at  large,  were  in  their 
favour." 

Mr.  Stephenson  was  displeased  with  the  discussion  which 
took  place  at  Southampton.  "  I  felt,"  says  he,  "  when  I  first 
heard  of  it,  that  either  the  Board  or  myself  should  have  been 
consulted  in  a  matter  in  which  the  interests  of  a  large  proprie- 
tary are  concerned.  As  the  question  now  stands,  a  doubt  is 
thrown  over  the  whole  thing,  by  what  fell  from  Mr.  Hodgkin- 
sou.,?t  Mr.  Fairbairn  who  was  prevented  from  consulting  Mr. 
Stephenson,  by  his  absence  on  the  Continent,  replied  to  this  letter 
with  much  good  temper,  allowing,  what  we  think  he  was  not  called 
upon  to  do,  that  he  had  been  somewhat  precipitate  in  bringing  the 
matter  before  the  meeting,  although  he  had  been  urged  by  seve- 
ral parties  to  do  it,  and  had  even  mentioned  the  subject  to  one  of 
the  directors.  Mr.  Stephenson  we  think  should  have  rejoiced 
in  the  discussion,  because  the  expression  of  any  doubt  hostile  to 
the  scheme,  must  necessarily  have  had  the  effect  of  suggesting 
additional  precautions,  while  the  concurrence  of  many  of  the 
able  members  of  the  mechanical  section,  both  engineers  and 
mechanical  philosophers,  must  have  proved  useful  in  satisfying 
the  anxieties  of  the  shareholders,  and  relieving  all  parties  of 
much  of  the  responsibility  which  lay  upon  them.  These  obvious 
advantages  of  a  public  discussion  were  probably  counterbalanced, 
in  Mr.  Stephenson's  judgment,  by  the  fact  that  two  parties  were 
now  contending  for  the  honour  of  having  invented  a  particular 
part  of  the  tube,  and  by  the  probable  consequence  of  this,  that  the 
merit  of  constructing  and  erecting  the  tubular  bridge  would  be 
claimed  by  others,  and  that  he  would  receive  only  the  credit  of 
having  proposed  a  tubular  suspension  bridge  over  the  Conway 
and  the  Menai  Straits. 

In  order  to  relieve  Mr.  Stephenson's  mind  of  the  anxiety  occa- 
sioned "  by  what  fell  from  Mr.  Hodgkinson,"  Mr.  Fairbairn  justly 
asserts  the  superiority  of  experimental  over  theoretical  knowledge 
in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  He  characterizes  "  the  discussions  in 
the  different  journals  as  mere  moonshine,"  and  he  declare*,  that 
"  his  opinion  of  the  practicability  of  this  undertaking  is  so  firmly 
established  by  all  the  facts,  that  in  case  he  stood  alone,  with  only 


♦  We  do  not  wish  to  eater  into  this  question.  Mr.  Fairbairn  has  printed  bttsn 
from  Mr.  Ross,  Mr.  Graham,  aud  Mr.  Murray,  in  support  of  his  own  efeim,  (sst 
p.  2S9,)  which  Mr.  Hodgkiason,  in  so  far  as  we  know,  has  not  oontewTortsv* 

t  Letter  to  Mr.  Fairbairn,  October  9th,  J  846. 
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an  occasional  consultation  in  George  Street,  (we  presume  Mr. 
Stephenson's  official  residence,)  he  could  build  the  bridge" 

The  discussion  at  the  British  Association  haying  been  widely 
made  known  by  the  journals,  claims,  or  reports  of  claims,  respect* 
ing  the  honour  of  proposing  the  tubular  bridge  came  into  circu- 
lation. It  was  stated  that  Mr.  Rendel  had  suggested  the  idea  of 
a  wrought  iron  tube  for  carrying  the  railway  across  the  Menai 
Straits.  To  this  claim  mentioned  to  him  by  Mr.  Fairbairn,  Mr. 
Stephenson  replies  as  follows : — 

"  I  fear  I  am  in  a  fair  way  of  losing  even  a  little  credit  for  the 
tubular  bridges,  from  what  you  say  in  your  note  relative  to  Mr. 
Rendel.  I  am  really  desirous  of  avoiding  a  controversy  on  this  mat- 
ter ;  but  I  perceive  it  will  -  be  inevitable  if  such  malicious  and  selfish 
rumours  are  set  afloat.  Mr.  Rendel  had  nothing  to  do  whatever  with 
the  original  idea,  it  was  entirely  my  own.  Mr.  Rendel  was  called  in 
to  give  evidence  before  a  parliamentary  committee,  to  support  some 
statements  which  I  had  made  before  the  committee,  and  which  rather 
startled  them,  but  I  then  had  made  up  mj  mind  on  the  subject.* 
But  this  was  not  Hie  first  time  I  had  the  idea  of  employing  wrought 
iron  tubular  bridges ;  for  three  gears  ago  or  thereabouts,  I  had  erected 
al  Ware  on  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Railway,  a  cellular  platform 
of  wrought  iron,  where  we  were  very  much  pinched  for  height ;  it 
was  in  fact  /  believe  a  counterpart  of  the  proposed  top  of  the 
Britannia  Bridge.  Fox,  Henderson,  and  Company  made  thejbridge, 
and  I  will  get  the  drawings  raked  out  to  shew  you." — Pp.  114,  115. 

This  new  claim  of  Mr.  Stephenson,  not  only  to  the  credit  of 
having  proposed,  but  to  that  of  having  actually  constructed  a 
tubular  bridge  three  years  before  he  proposed  it  to  the  Railway 
Committee,  is  a  very  embarrassing  feature  in  the  present  discus- 
sion. It  interferes  with  the  priority  of  M.  Jules  Guyot,  which  may 
be  established  in  opposition  to  the  claim  of  the  date  of  May  1845, 
but  which  may  fail  against  the  new  claim  under  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Ware  Bridge.  It  affects  also  the  merit  and  claims  of 
Mr.  Fairbairn,  who  is  quite  willing  to  grant  to  Mr.  Stephenson 
the  merit  of  the  original  idea  of  tubular  bridges ;  but  who  cannot 
yield  to  him  the  merit  of  having  constructed  and  erected  one  at 
Ware.  We  are  therefore  obliged  from  these  two  motives  to 
examine  the  correctness  of  this  new  claim. 


*  This  elaim  for  Mr.  Rendel  seems  to  hare  arisen  from  part  of  Mr.  Stephen- 
si's  own  evidence.  After  he  had  proposed  the  tubular  bridge  to  the  committee, 
be  was  asked  if  from  his  knowledge  and  experience  he  thought  it  was  practicable. 
Ha  answers — "  Yes,  on  the  plan  I  proposed,  or  on  the  plan  Mr.  Rendel  has  spoken 
tow"  "  What  is  your  present  view  as  to  the  best  mode  of  doing  it !"  **  I  cannot  better 
explain  it  than  by  almost  repeating  what  Mr.  Rendel  said,  *  That  the  object  is  to 
nave  a  platform  which  shall  be  perfectly  rigid,  and  that  rigidity  may  be  obtained 
either  by  a  frame- work  of  wood  or  a  frame-work  of  iron,' " 
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In  reading  Mr.  Stephenson's  evidence,  we  are  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  he  had  proposed  the  tubular  bridge  for  the  first 
time  to  the  Committee,  and  this  impression  is  strengthened  by 
the  fact,  that  he  never  made  the  slightest  reference  to  the  Ware 
Bridge,  as  an  actual  exemplification  of  his  proposal.  The  very 
words,  too,  in  which  he  brings  forward  this  new  claim  completely 
overturn  it.  In  place  of  saying  that  the  construction  at  Ware 
was  the  same  as  that  intended  for  the  Menai,  he  says  merely 
that  he  believes  that  it  was  in  fact  a  counterpart  of  tfie  proposed 
top  of  the  Britannia  Bridge !  But  when  the  Ware  Bridge  is  ex- 
amined it  does  not  bear  out  even  this  alleged  resemblance  to  the 
real  tubular  bridge.  "  It  has  no  resemblance  whatever,"  says 
Mr.  Fairbairn,  "  either  in  principle  or  construction,  to  the  Con- 
way or  Britannia  tubes.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  constructed  upon 
the  principle  of  the  common  cast  iron  Girder  Bridge,  each  sepa- 
rate beam  being  formed  of  wrought  iron  plates,  connected  toge- 
ther by  angle  irons.  This  form  of  wrought  iron  girder  had 
been  long  in  use  before  the  erection  of  the  Ware  Bridge ;  and  it 

is  defective  in  principle  as  well  as  in  construction 

Besides,  it  is  impossible  to  trace  any  analogy  between  a  combi- 
nation of  this  form  of  beam  and  a  tubular  girder  with  a  cellular 

top An  immense  tube,  upwards  of  a  thousand  tons 

in  weight,  and  through  which  railway  trains  should  pass,  was  a 
magnificent  conception ;  surely  Mr.  Stephenson  does  injustice 
to  his  original  idea,  as  well  as  to  the  spirit  with  which  it  was 
realized,  when  he  couples  it  with  so  imperfect  a  structure.  While 
I  freely  award  to  Mr.  Stephenson  the  honour  of  this  concep- 
tion, I  claim  for  myself  the  credit  of  having  rendered  it  prac- 
ticable." 

As  the  work  advanced,  new  difficulties  presented  themselves, — 
new  fears  were  created  and  propagated  by  ignorant  and  hostile  par- 
ties,— and  new  experiments  were  undertaken  to  remove  reason- 
able doubts,  or  to  confirm  imperfect  convictions.  The  damage 
which  had  been  done  to  Mr.  Telford's  chain  bridge  over  the  Me- 
nai,  by  the  action  of  the  severe  gales  to  which  it  was  exposed,  gave 
rise  to  the  opinion  that  from  the  elevated  position,  ana  the  exten- 
sive surface  of  the  tubes  of  the  Britannia  Bridge,  they  would 
he  subject  to  lateral  oscillations  from  the  repeated  impulses 
of  sudden  custe  of  wind.  Mr.  Fairbairn  determined  to  put  this 
matter  to  the  test  of  direct  experiment.    The  model  tube  was 

Tl9      gly  laid  upon  its  side>  and  ifc  was  found  that  •  ^eigto 

of      lt0oS  8.U8Pen(^e^  fr°m  *te  «pper  side  produced  a  deflection 

only  2 £  inches,  a  result  which  was  considered  "  a  sufficient 

guarantee  for  the  lateral  strength  of  the  large  tubes,  and  thecon- 

firmeTk8^  of  the  brid8«  "    This  conviction  was  amply  coo- 
ea  by  an  experiment  with  the  Conway  tube  itself,  whose 
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weight  was  about  1300  tons.  "  When  tested  upon  temporary 
piers,  and  exposed  to  one  of  the  severest  gales  of  last  winter, 
the  oscillations  produced,  although  quite  perceptible,  did  not  ex- 
ceed one  inch." 

Another  difficulty  arose  from  the  reported  experiments  of  Mr. 
Hodgkinson,  who  was  extremely  desirous  that  cylindrical  cells 
or  tubes  should  be  substituted  for  the  rectangular  ones  adopted 
by  Mr.  Fairbairn.  He  had  found  that  cylindrical  tubes  would 
bear  about  18  tons  upon  the  square  inch  before  they  became 
distorted  or  crushed,  whereas  square  ones  supported  only  from 
12  to  14  tons.  Notwithstanding  this  superiority  of  strength, 
Mr.  Fairbairn  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  weaker  form,  as  it  en- 
abled him  to  have  an  easy  approach  to  every  part  of  the  tube  in- 
side and  out,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  ana  painting  it.  Mr. 
Stephenson  sanctioned  this  decision.  He  saw  the  practical  dif- 
ficulties which  Mr.  Fairbairn  had  pointed  out,  and  ne  expressed 
it  as  his  opinion  that  if  Mr.  Fairbairn  "  could  see  his  way  to 
rivetting  the  rectangular  cells  effectually,  he  had  no  question 
about  their  being  the  most  eligible,  notwithstanding  their  com- 
parative weakness."  The  rectangular  cells  were  consequently 
adopted,  and  Mr.  Hodgkinson  was  gradually  brought  round  to 
see  the  advantages  of  this  construction. 

Mr.  Hodgkinson's  experiments  on  the  resisting  powers  of 
tubes  to  compression,  leu  him  to  propose  the  combination  of 
cast  with  wrought  iron  on  the  top  of  the  tubes,  for  the  Britannia 
and  Conway  Bridges.  Mr.  Fairbairn,  without  disputing  the  ac- 
curacy of  these  experiments,  or  the  conclusions  at  which  Mr, 
Hodgkinson  had  arrived,  opposed  the  introduction  of  cast  iron 
into  the  structure.  He  stated  in  a  long  letter  to  Mr.  Stephen- 
son, the  reason  why  he  preferred  a  cellular  top,  composed  only 
of  rolled  plate  iron,  and  he  at  the  same  time  proposed  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  double  tier  of  cells,  which  had  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered best,  a  single  tier,  composed  of  much  thicker  plates. 
Mr.  Stephenson  approved  of  this  change,  and  though  he  says 
that  "  he  attaches  some  importance  to  the  use  of  cast  iron, 
yet  he  decides,  in  conformity  with  Mr.  Fairbairn's  opinion,  that 
it  is  not  to  be  introduced  into  the  Conway  ana  Britannia 
tubes." 

The  next  operations  in  this  remarkable  undertaking,  were  the 
floating  and  the  raising  of  the  first  Conway  tube — a  huge 
mass  of  iron  412  feet  long,  25£  feet  high,  15  feet  wide,  and 
weighing  1300  tons, — only  200  tons  less  than  the  great  block  of 
granite  which  was  carried  down  the  Neva,  as  the  base  of  the 
statue  of  Peter  the  Great.  With  the  aid  of  Captain  Claxton, 
B.N.,  celebrated  for  having  extricated  the  Great  Britain  steamer 
from  its  prison  in  Dundrum  Bay,  this  tube  was  floated  to  its 
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destination  on  Monday,  March  6,  1848,  amidst  an  immense 
concourse  of  people,  who  had  assembled  from  all  quarters  to 
witness  so  remarkable  an  event.  The  tube  was  then  raised  to 
the  height  of  18  feet  above  high  water  level,  and  placed  in  its 
final  position  on  the  piers  by  the  method  originally  suggested 
by  Mr.  Fairbaim,  and  improved  by  Mr.  Stephenson  and  Mr. 
Clark. 

The  elevation  of  the  Conway  tube  to  its  resting-place,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  virtual  completion  of  the  Britannia  and  Con- 
way bridges.  Every  difficulty  in  the  construction  and  floating 
and  raising  of  the  tubes  had  been  surmounted,  and  whatever 
merit  belonged  to  the  various  parties  who  had  exhibited  such 
energy,  and  talent,  and  courage,  had  been  already  earned.  In 
what  proportion  that  merit  was  to  be  dispensed,  was  a  question 
of  the  future,  and  might  have  remained  in  abeyance  till  the  two 
great  structures  were  opened  to  the  public.  The  shouts  of  ap- 
plause, however,  which  sounded  the  triumphs  of  science  and 
of  art,  called  forth  the  latent  aspirations  which  had  hitherto 
breathed  in  secret,  and  the  laurel  wreath  which  the  public  voice 
did  not  scruple  to  weave,  was  speedily  claimed  as  the  prize  of  a 
single  competitor. 

After  the  elevation  of  the  Conwray  tube,  the  gentlemen  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  resolved  to  entertain  Mr. 
Stephenson  at  a  public  dinner,  and  to  celebrate  the  satisfactory 
conclusion  of  this  great  undertaking.     Previous  to  the  dinner, 
which  was  fixed  for  the  17th  of  Mav,  there  had  been  discussions 
in  the  journals,  in  which  Mr.  Stephenson  was  regarded  as  the  per- 
son mainly  responsible  for  the  success  or  failure  of  the  undertak- 
ing ;  while  in  others  the  success  of  the  work  was  ascribed  chiefly 
to  Mr.  Fairbairn.     Mr.  Stephenson  had  himself  told  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  where  the  sub- 
ject of  the  bridges  had  been  discussed,  the  claims  of  both  to  the 
merit  of  the  undertaking  had  been  advocated ;  and  he  added, 
that  the  entertainment  at  Conway  would  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  setting  the  matter  at  rest.     Mr.  Fairbairn  inferred 
from  the  tenor  of  his  observations  the  nature  of  the  statement  he 
was  likely  to  make,  and  very  judiciously  declined  attending  the 
dinner,  lest  he  might  feel  it  his  duty  to  contradict  the  statements 
of  Mr.  Stephenson.     Considering  the  remaining  work  at  the 
bridges  as  a  "  mere  matter  of  routine,"  and  foreseeing  from  their 
interview  that  the  harmony  and  mutual  confidence  which  had 
hitherto  characterized  his  connexion  with  Mr.  Stephenson  were 
not  likely  to  be  continued,  he  consulted  Mr.  Stephenson,  in  a  letter 
dated  16th  May,  on  the  propriety  of  his  "  retiring  from  the  situa- 
tion he  held  under  the  Company."     No  answer  was  ever  re- 
turned to  this  letter !    The  Conway  entertainment  took  place, 
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and  Mr.  Stephenson,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  thus  endea- 
voured to  "  set  at  rest "  the  great  question  between  himself  and 
Mr.  Fairbairn : — 

"  It  is  now  upwards  of  six,  or  about  seven  years  since  I  entertained 
the  idea  of  constructing  bridges  with  wrought  iron  plates  rivetted  to- 
gether. I  was  called  upon,  on  a  smaller  scale  I  admit,  but  not  a  very 
simple  one,  to  construct  a  bridge  authorized  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
but  with  such  limitations,  that  it  became  matter  of  extreme  difficulty. 
All  the  ordinary  kinds  of  bridges  were  discussed,  and  I  eventually  hit 
upon  the  notion,  and  the  designs  were  completed,  for  a  thin  tubular 
bridge,  although  not  precisely  the  same  as  the  present,  yet  in  principle 
precisely  the  same.  That  was  effectually  completed,  And  answered  its 
purpose,  and  may  now  be  seen  on  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Rail- 
way. From  that  time,  however,  to  the  period  of  commencing  the 
Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway,  the  idea  fell,  or  dropped  rather,  for 
the  time,  in  consequence  of  the  expense  of  wrought  iron  rather  ex* 

ceeding  that  of  cast No  existing  species  of  bridge 

was  at  all  applicable  under  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  as 
granted,  (viz.,  for  the  Menai  and  Conway  Straits ;)  and  it  was  after 
an  anxious  investigation  of  every  possible  description  of  bridge,  that 
it  occurred  to  me,  that  by  reviving  the  old  notion  of  seven  years  ago— 
{three  years,  or  there  about,  in  a  former  letter] — that  by  extending 
it,  it  might  enable  me  to  get  over  the  difficulty.  Approximate 
calculations  were  immediately  made,  and  the  result  of  those  cal- 
culations were  such  as  to  satisfy  me  of  the  perfect  feasibility  of  the 

work. I   had   satisfied  myself  that  the  thing  was 

practicable,  and  I  stood  by  it.  As  soon  as  the  Bill  was  obtained,  and 
it  was  time  to  commence,  I  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Directors  to 
institute  a  very  laborious,  and  elaborate,  and  expensive  series  of  ex- 
periments, in  order  most  thoroughly  to  test  experimentally  the  theory 
I  had  formed,  and  also  to  add  suggestions  for  its  full  development. 
It  was  then  that  I  called  in  the  aid  of  two  gentlemen,  Mr.  Fairbairn 
and  Mr.  Hodgktnson.  They  had  both  distinguished  themselves  for 
elaborate  series  of  experiments  on  cast  iron  bridges;  and  although  this 
was  a  different  material,  still,  from  their  accomplishments  and  skill, 
they  were  well  qualified  to  aid  me  in  my  research.  They  heartily 
went  into  it,  and  the  result  is  what  you  now  see  under  the  walls  of 
your  venerable  old  castle." 

After  the  publication  of  this  address  Mr.  Fairbairn  again 
wrote  to  Mr.  Stephenson,  on  the  19th  May,  and  mentioned  that 
he  had  "  come  to  the  determination  to  resign  my  situation  as 
engineer  along  with  yourself  for  the  tubular  bridges," — adding 
his  reason  for  taking  this  step — expressing  his  thanks  for  the 
great  confidence  that  Mr.  Stephenson  had  placed  in  him,  and 
likewise  his  willingness  to  render  his  best  services  to  any  future 
undertaking  in  which  Mr.  Stephenson  might  be  engaged.  No 
answer  having  been  returned  to  this  second  letter,  Mr.  1<  airbairn,' 
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on  the  22d  May,  sent  in  his  resignation  "  of  the  appointment 
he  had  the  honour  to  hold  under  the  Company."  This  resigna- 
tion was  accepted  by  the  Directors  on  the  7th  June ;  and  the 
following  Minute  of  the  Board  was  forwarded  to  Mr.  Fairbairn 
by  Mr.  Stephenson  himself: — 

"  Read, — Letter  from  Mr.  Fairbairn,  dated  22d  of  May,  tendering 
his  resignation  of  the  appointment  of  Assistant  to  Mr.  Stephenson  in 
the  construction  of  the  tubular  bridges. 

"  Resolved, — That  Mr.  Fairbairn's  letter  be  referred  to  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson, with  a  request  that  he  accept  the  proffered  resignation  of 
Mr.  Fairbairn  ;  and  that,  inasmuch  as  the  appointment  was  originally 
made  by  him,  (Mr.  Stephenson,)  he  accept  the  resignation  in  such 
terms  as  he  may  think  proper. 

"  George  King,  Secretary" 

We  are  unwilling  to  make  any  reference  to  the  part  which 
Mr.  Stephenson  must  have  taken  in  reference  to  this  most  ex- 
traordinary Minute.  The  Directors  of  the  Board  are  the  re- 
sponsible parties  here,  and  we  wish  we  knew  their  names,  that 
tney  might  take  the  niche  which  belongs  to  them  in  the  history 
of  scientific  controversy.  The  Minute,  in  every  interpretation 
that  can  be  given  to  it,  and  in  every  expression  whicn  it  con- 
tains, stands  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Minute  of  the  Boards, 
composed  of  the  very  same  gentlemen^  of  the  13<A  May,  in  which 
Mr.  Fairbairn  is  appointed  Mr.  Stephenson's  colleague,*  and 
that,  too,  with  greater  powers  than  Mr.  Stephenson.  But  in- 
dependently of  this  contradiction,  the  fundamental  statement  in 
the  Minute,  that  Mr.  Fairbairn  "  tendered  his  resignation  of  the 
appointment  of  Assistant  to  Mr.  Stephenson,"  is  utterly  untrue, 
and  was  known  to  be  untrue  to  the  men  who  dictated  the  untruth, 
— to  the  man  who  recorded  it, — and  to  the  man  who  transmitted 
it  to  Mr.  Fairbairn !  The  Resolution  founded  upon  the  untruth 
adds  another  untruth  to  the  first,  when  it  says  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Fairbairn  was  made  by  Mr.  Stephenson.  The 
Directors,  the  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Stephenson  knew  well  that 
Mr.  Fairbairn  held  no  appointment  from  anybody  till  he  re- 
ceived it  on  the  13th  May  from  the  Board  itself; — that  after 
this  appointment  he  acted  "  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Stephen- 
son," to  use  the  words  of  the  Board ;  and  to  use  Mr.  Stephen- 
son's words,  "  he  acted  with  me  in  every  department  of  the  pro- 
ceedings." But  what  is  truly  amusing  in  the  matter,  the  Reso- 
lution itself  has  never  been  carried  into  effect  I  Mr.  Fairbairn's 
letter  was  not  referred  to  Mr.  Stephenson,  and  Mr.  Stephenson 
never  accepted  the  resignation  in  any  terms  whatever ! 


*  Mr.  Stephenson  himself  says  in  his  evidence,  that  he  wis  instituting  a 
of  experiments  in  conjunction  with  Mr,  Fairbairn, 
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The  true,  and  indeed  the  sole,  object  of  the  Minute  of  the 
Board  was  to  deprive  Mr.  Fairbairn  of  the  honour  which  be- 
longed to  him  as  the  individual  who  really  constructed  and 
erected,  and,  we  add,  invented  the  tubular  bridges  which  now 
span  the  Menai  and  the  Conway,  and  who  saved  the  Railway 
Company  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money.  He  was  stig- 
matized as  the  assistant  of  Mr.  Stephenson,  in  order  that  the 
latter  might  be  pronounced  the  sole  inventor  and  constructor  of 
tubular  bridges,  and  that  Mr.  Fairbairn,  and  Mr.  Hodgkinson, 
and  Mr.  Clarke,  and  Captain  Claxton,  &c,  might  take  their 
places  at  the  head  of  the  masons,  and  carpenters,  and  smiths,  and 
bargemen  who  contributed  their  physical  strength  to  the  under- 
taking in  question. 

The  address  of  Mr.  Stephenson,  which  the  suspending  chains 
of  the  Board's  resolutions  were  intended  to  sustain,  is  not  less 
remarkable  than  the  Resolutions  themselves.  It  contains  six 
propositions,  none  of  which  are  susceptible  of  proof. 

1.  That  the  Ware  Bridge  was  a  thin  tubular  bridge,  in  prin- 
ciple precisely  the  same  as  the  tubular  bridges  over  the  Conway 
and  Menai. 

2.  That  these  tubular  bridges  were  merely  the  Ware  Bridge 
extended. 

3.  That  he  made  approximate  calculations  to  satisfy  himself 
of  the  feasibility  and  practicability  of  the  work. 

4.  That  as  soon  as  the  Bill  was  obtained,  he  called  in  the  aid 
of  Mr.  Fairbairn. 

5.  That  he  called  in  the  aid  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson. 

6.  That  Mr.  Fairbairn  had  not  shown  his  skill  in  works  of 
wrought  iron,  but  only  in  those  of  cast  iron. 

Now,  we  distinctly  deny  the  truth  of  all  these  propositions. 
We  have  already  shown  that  the  Ware  Bridge  does  not  resemble 
even  in  principle  that  over  the  Menai,  and  that  Mr.  Stephen- 
son could  not  have  had  the  Ware  Bridge  in  view  when  he  gave 
bis  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  Parliament.  An  engineer, 
who  writes  an  excellent  article  on  this  subject  in  the  Railway 
Record  of  the  2d  Feb.  1850,  asks,  in  reference  to  the  Ware  Bridge^ 
and  uses  the  type,  (excepting  the  italics,)  which  we  now  employ, 
— "  But  where  is  the  bkidge  ?  We  say  unhesitatingly,  be- 
cause we  personally  inspected  the  line  a  few  days  after  the  Conway 
dinner,  that  no  such  bridge  as  that  described  by  Mr. 
Stephenson  was  ever  constructed  upon  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  Railway.  We  challenge  him  to  the 
PROOF."     With  regard  to  the  approximate  calculations  which 

£  roved  to  him  the  practicability  of  a  tubular  bridge,  how  could 
e  have  made  calculations  for  a  bridge,  the  form  and  construe* 
tion  of  which  were  not  then  determined?     He  had  thought  only 
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of  a  suspended  circular  or  elliptical  tube.  The  object  of  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn's  calculations  and  experiments  was  to  determine  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  scheme,  and  the  form  of  the  tube ;  and  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson himself  declares  that  it  was  Mr.  Fairbairn's  experiments 
on  iron  ships  "  that  placed  the  theory  (that  is,  the  practicability  of 
a  tubular  bridge)  beyond  a  doubt."  With  regard  to  the  4th  and 
5th  statements,  Mr.  Fairbairn  was  consulted,  three  months  before 
the  30th  June,  when  the  Bill  received  the  Royal  assent,  as 
appears  from  Mr.  Stephenson's  own  evidence  on  the  5th  and 
6th  of  May.  It  is  proved  by  written  documents  that  it  was  Mr. 
Fairbairn,  and  not  Mr.  Stephenson,  that  called  in  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Eaton  Hodgkinson.  In  reference  to  the  6th  statement  made 
in  the  address,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  Mr.  Fairbairn  had 
actually  shown  his  skill  in  works  of  wrought  iron  of  the  very 
same  class  as  bridges.  He  had  applied  wrougnt  iron  plate  girders 
in  the  construction  of  floors  in  the  year  1832,  and  he  had  em- 
ployed them  in  the  construction  of  iron  ships,  as  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Stephenson  himself. 

In  consequence  of  the  injustice  with  which  he  has  been  treated, 
Mr.  Fairbairn  has  published,  in  his  work  on  the  Britannia  and 
Conway  Tubular  Bridges  placed  at  the  head  of  this  Article,  the 
greater  part  of  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Stephenson,  together 
with  minute  details  of  his  ingenious  and  elaborate  experiments, 
and  the  general  deductions  to  oe  derived  from  them.  The  work  is 
one  of  great  practical  value,  and  exhibits  much  sagacity  and 
talent.  In  the  parts  of  it  which  are  controversial,  he  pleads  his 
cause  with  modesty,  temper,  and  forbearance;  and  he  everywhere 
speaks  of  Mr.  Stephenson  in  the  most  friendly  and  respectful 
terms.  Mr.  Fairbairn  has  not  claimed  for  himself  the  high 
merit  to  which  he  is  entitled  in  the  invention,  construction,  and 
erection  of  the  Britannia  and  Conway  Bridges,  and  which  we 
are  sure  posterity  will  accord  to  him  : — he  asks  nothing  more 
than  the  praise  which  would  be  embodied  in  the  following  mo- 
dest inscription  upon  the  tubular  bridges,— 

Robert  Stephenson  and  William  Fairbairn,  Engineers! 

A  civil  engineer,*  whose  excellent  volume  on  tubular  bridges 
is  placed  in  our  list  of  works  at  the  beginning  of  this  Article,  has 
cheerfully  accorded  to  Mr.  Fairbairn  his  just  rights  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  the  introduction  to  his  treatise  : — 

"  It  is  seldom  that  the  invention  of  works  of  new  design,  and  skil- 


*  Mr.  6.  Drysdale  Dempsey.  We  would  strongly  recommend  thia  weB  written 
and  instructive  treatise  to  the  general  as  well  as  to  the  professional  reader.  It  il 
illustrated  by  forty-one  very  excellent  woodcuts,  and  costs  only  one  tktttimf. 
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ful  mechanical  arrangement,  ii  due  entirely  to  one  mind,  any  more 
than  their  construction  is  due  to  one  pair  of  hands ;  hence  great  diffi- 
culty arises  in  assigning  to  each  contributor  his  fair  share  of  merit  in 
their  production.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  to  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Stephenson  alone  we  are,  in  this  instance,  indebted  for  the  origi- 
nal suggestion ;  and,  with  this  admission,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
avoid  any  attempt  to  judge  of  the  precise  claims  of  the  two  eminent 
men  whose  joint  labours  have  produced  the  Conway  and  the  Britannia 
Tubular  Bridges.  That  these  great  works  owe  their  design  and  con- 
struction to  these  joint  labours,  is  clearly  evident ;  and  we  respect- 
fully submit,  amply  sufficient  to  justify  the  record  of  the  two  names 
of  Robert  Stephenson  and  William  Fairbairn  in  an  honourable 
and  enduring  association." — Introd.,  p.  viii. 

Hitherto  this  painful  controversy  had  been  carried  on  chiefly 
by  professional  engineers,  who  are  certainly  the  best  judges  of 
the  important  points  of  the  controversy,  when  their  opinions  are 
given  independently  of  any  personal  connexion  with  the  com- 
petitors ;  but  there  are  otner  points  in  which  men  of  science, 
free  from  all  such  connexions  either  professional  or  personal, 
have  a  peculiar  claim  to  be  heard.  The  experience  of  ages  lias 
established  certain  laws  relative  to  disputed  inventions  which 
cannot  be  violated ;  and  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  question 
at  issue,  every  candidate  for  fame  is  entitled  to  the  sole  credit  of 
every  idea,  and  of  every  experiment,  and  of  every  result,  that  is 
proved  to  be  his.  Truth  cannot  be  trodden  down,  and  the  real 
effort  of  one  man's  mind,  and  the  work  of  one  man's  hand,  can* 
not  be  transferred  to  the  mind  and  hand  of  another.  With 
these  feelings  we  have  perused  with  unmingled  pain  an  article 
inserted  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  republished  in  a  separate 
form  under  the  title  of  Highways  and  Dryways.  It  is  obvi- 
ously the  production  of  a  literary  man,  unacquainted  with  the 
principles  as  well  as  the  history  of  scientific  controversy.  It  is 
the  effort  of  a  partisan  to  exalt  a  friend  who  has  not  been  in- 

{"ured,  and  to  wound  an  individual  who  was  not  an  enemy.  The 
earned  writer  begins  by  telling  us,  that  the  investigation  ought 
to  be,  and  is  an  easy  one.  He  charges  Mr.  Fairbairn  with 
having  "  with  very  great  ingenuity,  rivetted  together  facts,  docu- 
ment*, and  assertions,  which  when  logically  separated,  and  com- 
pared with  the  evidence  taken  before  the  House  of  Commons,  con- 
fuse, confound,  and  condemn  one  another;''  and  our  logician  un- 
dertakes to  "  endeavour  by  very  brief  extracts  to  arrange  the  case 
as  fairly  as  possible."  This  charge,  coarse  as  it  is,  is  unintention- 
ally very  flattering  to  Mr.  Fairbairn.  His  argument  consists 
of  facts,  documents,  and  admitted  assertions,  which  have  only  the 
fault  of  ingenious  rivetting,  and  which  require  only  logical  ana- 
lysis to  surrender  the  truth.     Had  he  rivetted  together  ingenious 
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falsehoods,  garbled  documents,  and  groundless  assertions,  he  would 
have  placed  his  argument  beyond  the  pale  of  logical  analysis, 
and  himself  on  a  level  with  special  pleaders,  who  seek  for  truth 
only  when  it  flatters  their  prejudices  and  promotes  their  interest. 
In  order  to  compare  Mr.  Fairbairn's  rivetted  facts  "with 
the  evidence  taken  before  the  House  of  Commons,"  the  reviewer 
with  great  apparent  fairness  prints  that  evidence,  and  places 
the  two  in  juxtaposition  before  his  readers.  But  when  we  com- 
pare the  brief  extacts  thus  called  the  evidence  with  the  real  evi- 
dence itself,  we  find  that  it  is  completely  garbled,  that  the  most 
essential  parts  of  it  are  omitted;  and  that  every  part  in  which  Mr. 
Fairbairn's  name,  and  his  previous  labours,  and  his  position,  as 
confessedly  acting  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Stephenson,  are  referred 
to,  is  carefully  suppressed.  Nay,  he  in  some  places  breaks  off 
his  quotation,  (from  the  evidence),  in  the  middle  of  a  reply,  be- 
cause what  followed  would  shew  that  Mr.  Stephenson  was  not 
at  that  time,  as  he  subsequently  stated,  acting  independently  of 
Mr.  Fairbairn's  assistance.  In  another  place  he  alters  the 
date  and  the  meaning  of  an  important  assertion,  which  he  thus 
quotes  as  Mr.  Fairbairn's : — 

"The  form  which  the  Menai  Bridge  now  has,  was  advocated  by  me 
(Mr.  Fairbairn)  alone."— P.  31. 

And  he  declares  that  this  assertion  was  dated  by  Mr.  Fairbairn 
like  all  the  rest  in  '  1849.'  It  refers,  in  fact,  to  an  earlier  date, 
and  the  assertion  put  into  Mr.  Fairbairn's  mouth,  in  place  of 
ending  at  the  word  alone  with  a  full  stop,  stands  as  follows  : — 

"  From  a  perusal  of  these  reports,  (all  dated  in  February  1846,) 
it  will  be  seen  that  neither  Mr.  Stephenson  nor  Mr.  Hodgkinson  en* 
tertained  the  idea  of  making  the  tubes  support  themselves,  i.e.,  of  en- 
tirely dispensing  with  the  dangerous  encumbrances  of  chains ;  on  the 
contrary,  that  form  of  structure,  (the  form  which  the  Menai  Bridge 
now  has,)  was  advocated  by  me  alone,  in  opposition  to  the  views  which  these 
gentlemen  had  at  that  time,  and  which  they  from  the  very  first  had  enter* 
tainedj  and  to  xchich  they  for  some  months  afterwards  tenaciously  adhered? 

For  a  reason  which  is  very  obvious,  and  to  which  we  shall 
presently  allude,  it  became  of  importance  that  Mr.  Fairbairn 
should  be  regarded  as  Mr.  Stephenson's  assistant,  and  not  as  his 
colleague,  and  the  Quarterly  Reviewer,  in  order  to  make  this  out, 
again  garbles  and  suppresses  evidence.  He  refers  as  a  proof  of 
Mr.  Fairbairn's  position  as  assistant,  to  the  notorious  Resolution 
of  the  Board  on  the  7th  June  1848,  which  we  have  already  de- 
nounced as  a  document  drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down 
Mr.  Fairbairn's  claims,  by  inserting  the  word  assistant,  in  C 
contradiction  to  the  very  terras  in  which  they  appointed  Mr. 
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bairn  to  act  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Stephenson,  in  the  con- 
struction and  erection  of  the  bridge.  In  order  to  give  weight  to 
this  document  he  Quotes  it  in  extenso ;  but  in  place  of  quoting 
in  extenso  Mr.  Fairbairn's  appointment  by  the  Board,  he  quotes 
only  one  line  of  it,  and  this  single  line  is  garbled  in  order  to 
answer  his  purpose.  Mr.  Fairbairn  was  appointed  "  to  superin- 
tend the  construction  and  erection  of  the  Conway  and  Britannia 
Bridges  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Stephenson,"  whereas  the 
reviewer  quotes  it  under  inverted  commas,  thus  "  to  superintend 
with  him  the  construction  and  erection  of  the  Conway  and  Bri- 
tannia Bridges/1  a  sentence  not  contained  in  the  document. 

After  having  thus  done  injustice  to  a  highly  distinguished  and 
honourable  man,  and  given  colour  to  the  injustice  by  the  garbling 
of  printed  evidence,  and  the  suppression  of  facts  of  which  he  was 
cognizant,  he  proceeds  to  the  task,  which  a  bad  cause  often  im- 
poses upon  its  advocate,  of  insulting  and  vilifying  the  victim  of 
nis  injustice. 

"  Moreover,"  says  the  Quarterly  Reviewer,  "  in  addition  to  i  the 
honour,'  Mr.  Fairbairn  enjoyed  the  exquisite  advantage  of  supplying 
from  his  boiler  manufactory  at  Millwall,  all  the  iron  which,  be- 
tween his  meals,  he  luxuriously  crushed,  broke,  and  bruised  in  ex- 
periments, the  whole  of  which  cost  the  Company  no  less  than  £6000, 
besides  which  it  appears  from  the  Board's  minutes,  that  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn allotted  to  himself  a  most  lucrative  contract  for  the  construction 
of  the  iron-work  of  the  bridges ;  which  contract,  to  the  great  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Directors,  he  immediately  sold  at  a  profit  of  several 
thousand  pounds  to  Mr.  Mare  of  Blackwall ;  in  short,  Mr.  Fairbairn, 
like  every  eminent  tradesman  naturally  enough  worked  for  money, 
and  not  for  fame ;  and  if  the  Company  had  proposed  to  have  paid 
him  in  the  latter  coin,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  very  laconically  cor- 
rected their  mistake.  Leaving,  therefore,  Mr.  Stephenson  completely 
out  of  the  case,  may  not  Mr.  Fairbairn  be  fairly  asked  whether  he 
conceives  that  the  credit  of  the  investigation  he  was  engaged  to  make, 
legitimately  belongs  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  who  paid  for  the  ex- 
periments, or  to  the  individual  who  was  paid  for  conducting  them  ? 

"If  Mr.  Fairbairn,  after  having  expended  £10,000,  in  searching 
for  coals  or  in  boring  for  water,  had  in  either  or  in  both  cases  been 
successful,  would  he  have  claimed  the  merit  of  the  result  for  himself, 
or  would  he  have  given  it  to  the  honest  foreman,  who  at  wages  of 
three  guineas  a  week,  had  been  engaged  by  him  to  conduct  the  ex- 
pensive investigation  he  had  proposed  ? 

"Mr.  Fair-bairn's  third  and  last  complaint  is,  that  Mr.  Stephenson 
has  withheld  from  him  the  sole  credit  of  the  final  adoption  of  rect- 
angular tubes,  with  rectangular  flues  in  the  tops  and  bottoms  thereof. 
Now  Mr.  Hodgkinson  very  stanchly  maintains  that  it  was  he  who 
fret  recommended  rectangular  tubes." — Quarterly  Review,  vol.  lxxxv. 
pp.  445, 446. 
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We  confess  that  we  did  not  believe  till  we  saw  it  with  our 
own  eyes,  that  in  a  review  edited,  published,  and  read  by  gentle- 
men, such  a  vulgar  and  unfounded  attack  could  have  found  a 
place.  The  iron  which  Mr.  Fairbairn  "  between  his  meals 
luxuriously  crushed  in  experiments,"  has  proved  to  be  the  food 
of  the  famishing  proprietary  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Kail- 
way.  If  it  cost  them  £6000,  much  of  it  was  expended  in  re- 
moving the  doubts  and  anxieties  of  their  engineer,  Mr.  Stephen- 
son, and  the  remainder  has  enabled  them  to  erect  their  bridges, 
which,  without  such  experiments,  would  never  have  been  in  ex- 
istence. It  saved  them,  too,  the  £200,000,  by  justifying  them 
in  dispensing  with  the  system  of  suspending  chains,  which  their 
eminent  engineer  was  willing  to  offer  in  sacrifice  to  his  distrust 
of  science,  and  his  dread  of  failure. 

The  second  charge,  that  Mr.  Fairbairn  allotted  to  himself  a 
most  lucrative  contract,  is  a  pure  invention  of  the  reviewer,  or 
of  some  malevolent  friend  who  had  an  interest  in  deceiving  him. 
The  whole  of  the  statement  in  the  review  is  justly  characterized 
as  malicious  and  unfounded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Fairbairn,  who, 
under  the  pressure  of  filial  affection,  has  been  compelled  to  vin- 
dicate his  father's  honour.*  He  has  placed  it  beyond  a  doubt, 
by  the  publication  of  the  correspondence,  that  the  contract  re- 
ferred to  was  most,  honourable  to  the  firm  to  which  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn belonged, — that  Mr.  Stephenson  expressed  his  most  unqua- 
lified approbation  of  it,t — and  that  whatever  was  its  character, Mr. 
Fairbairn  was  himself  utterly  ignorant  of  the  transaction.  The 
charge  of  having  allotted  to  himself  a  lucrative  contract,  distinctly 
implies  that  he  had  used  his  influence,  as  the  Company's  en- 

Srineer  for  the  bridges,  to  obtain  a  higher  price  than  was  just, 
[f  he  did  so,  let  us  see  where  the  blame  lay.  The  total  amount 
of  iron  work  was  about  6500  tons.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
for  receiving  offers,  2500  tons  were  contracted  for,  and  the  offer  of 
Messrs.  W.  Fairbairn  and  Sons  refused.  These  gentlemen  then 
sent  in  another  offer,  founded  on  other  conditions,  and  this  offer 
was  accepted  for  2000  tons  to  themselves,  and  2000  to  Messrs. 
Ditchburn  and  Mare.  The  allotment  of  these  contracts  was  made 
by  the  Board  to  other  parties  on  the  same  terms  as  to  Messrs. 
1  airbairn  ;  and  if  their  contract  was  lucrative,  in  the  sense  implied 
by  the  reviewer,  then  it  follows  that  the  Board  of  Directors!  and 


*  Mr.  Thomas  Fairbaira's  pamphlet,  entitled  Truths  and  T*bc$9  Ac,  fa  ft  noble 
and  successful  vindication  of  his  father's  claim,  and  a  triumphant  answer  to  the 
calumnies  by  which  he  has  been  assailed. 

t  And  this,  too,  in  the  following  remarkable  terms : — u  I  am  sincerely  glad  soar 
*on  and  Ditchburn  and  Mare  have  succeeded  in  arranging  with  the  Company. 
We  mutt  put  the  whole  of  the  Britannia  into  their  handi,  at  Jam  tnrc  M#  Aken  or* 
uncijual  to  the  thin*/." 
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their  engineer,  Mr.  Stephenson,  had  imposed  upon  the  proprie- 
tary of  the  railway,  whose  interests  they  were  bound  to  protect. 
In  the  novel  species  of  dialectics  which  we  have  above  quoted, 
the  reviewer  has  broached  and  defended  the  extraordinary 
doctrine,  that  the  whole  of  the  credit  of  the  experimental  investi- 
gation carried  on  by  Mr.  Fairbairn  for  nearly  three  years,  "  legiti- 
mately belongs  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  who  paid  for  the 
experiments,  and  not  to  the  individual  who  was  paid  for  con- 
ducting them ! V*  A  doctrine  so  ridiculous  was  never  heard  of 
till  now.  To  the  Directors  belongs  the  merit  of  sagacity,  if  they 
have  employed  the  fittest  engineer,  and  of  liberality,  if  they  have 
paid  him  well ;  but  the  real  merit  of  original  invention,  and  of 
successful  ingenuity,  belongs  to  the  engineer  alone.  The  case 
which  the  reviewer  puts,  in  illustration,  of  Mr.  Fairbairn  em- 
ploying an  honest  foreman,  at  the  expense  of  £10,000,  in  the 
successful  operations  of  searching  for  coal  and  boring  for  water, 
is  equally  ludicrous.  "  Would,"  says  the  reviewer,  "  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn have  claimed  the  merit  of  the  result  for  himself,  or  would 
he  have  given  it  to  the  honest  foreman  who,  at  wages  of  three 
guineas  a  week,  had  been  engaged  by  him  to  conduct  the  ex- 
pensive investigation  he  had  proposed?"  We  answer,  that  if 
the  foreman  had  searched  for  coals  and  water  by  new  methods 
proposed  by  himself  and  raised  them  by  machinery  which  he 
himself  had  invented  or  constructed,  Mr.  Fairbairn,  and  every 
honest  man  but  the  reviewer,  would  not  only  have  given  all 
the  credit  to  his  foreman,  but  would  have  given  him  pecuni- 
ary assistance  to  obtain  a  patent  for  his  inventions,  or  a  pub- 
lic remuneration  for  his  methods.  He  would,  on  no  supposi- 
tion whatever,  have  deprived  his  foreman  of  the  credit  wnich 
belonged  to  him,  and  appropriated  that  credit  to  himself.  The 
idea,  that  an  Assistant — which  Mr.  Fairbairn  never  was — must 
surrender  the  credit  of  his  ingenuity,  either  in  invention  or 
discovery,  to  the  person  who  employs  and  pays  him,  is  a  doc- 
trine which  has  never  till  now  been  maintained.  If  any  of  the 
numerous  assistants  of  the  Koyal  Observatory  of  Greenwich 
were  to  discover  a  comet  or  a  planet,  would  our  distinguished 
Astronomer  Royal  ever  think  of  appropriating  to  himself  the 
discovery?  Or  to  take  an  actual  case.  Has  M.  Arago,  the 
illustrious  director  of  the  National  Observatory  at  Paris,  claimed 
the  honour  of  discovering  the  comet  recently  detected  by  M. 
Goujon?  Or  to  take  a  more  striking  case  still.  When  Mr. 
Hind  made  the  great  discovery  of  two  new  planets,  in  the  Ob- 
servatory and  with  the  instruments  of  Mr.  Bishop,  did  Mr. 
Bishop  ever  think  of  claiming  the  merit  of  the  discovery  ?  A 
merit  of  a  different  kind,  and  that  too  a  very  high  one,  be- 
longs to  Mr.  Bishop,  and  will  ever  be  awarded  to  him  in  the  his- 
tory of  Astronomy. 
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The  last  act  of  the  reviewer's  injustice  which  we  shall  notice 
is  not  less  extraordinary  than  the  others.  To  Mr.  Fairbairn's 
complaint,  that  Mr.  Stephenson  had  not  given  him  credit  for 
the  adoption  of  rectangular  tubes,  he  replies,  "  that  Mr.  Hodg- 
kinson  very  stanchly  maintains  that  it  was  he  who  first  recom- 
mended rectangular  tubes."  Mr.  Stephenson  might  have  fairly 
made  such  a  statement,  because  he  had  no  evidence  to  enable 
him  to  decide  between  the  two  claimants;  but  when  the  re- 
viewer committed  that  sentence  to  writing,  he  had  seen  three  let- 
ters j  (in  the  book  which  he  was  reviewing,)  written  by  indepen- 
dent and  trustworthy  persons,  which  placed  it  beyond  a  doubt 
that  Mr.  Fairbairn  was  the  first  to  propose  and  to  adopt  rect- 
angular tubes. 

The  reviewer  concludes  his  chapter  on  Mr.  Fairbairn's  claims 
with  the  following  statement,  the  printing  of  which  we  imitate, 
and  to  which  we  add  brief  commentaries  in  italics : — 

"  Mr.  Fairbairn  has  offered  to  the  public  a  beautiful 

Perspective  View  of  a  portion  of  the  Britannia  Bridge, 

resting  on  the  centre  of  the  menai  strait. 
Robert  Stephenson  and  William  Fairbairn,  Engineers. 

"  Now  the  facts  of  the  case,  or  rather  of  the  picture,  are  briefly 
as  follows : — 

"  1.  The  masonry  of  the  lofty  tower  so  faithfully  represented  was 
erected  under  the  sole  superintendence  of  Mr.  Frank  Forster,  C.E.W— 
True — Mr,  Fairbairn  had  nothing  to  do  with  t?te  tower. 

"  2.  The  tube  not  so  correctly  represented ;  inasmuch  as  at  this 
moment  it  is  77  feet  2  inches  below  the  position  it  occupies  in  the 
picture, — has  almost  entirely  been  constructed  under  the  sole  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Edwin  Clark,  C.E."— True—  Whatever  it  tens  at 
that  moment,  it  is  at  this  moment  exactly  in  the  position  represented  by 
Mr.  Fairbairn ;  and  though  it  had  been  wholly  superintended  by  Mr. 
Clark,  it  was  constructed,  like  the  Conway  tube,  of  the  form,  and  in  the 
manner  experimentally  determined  by  Mr.  Fairbairn. 
^  "  3.  Mr.  Fairbairn  did  not,  for  a  single  day,  work  at  the  construc- 
U  k!  °f  t,1>e  towcr>  or'  excepting  a  few  occasional  visits,  at  that  of  the 
tube.  —TRUE — 7*  was  not  Mr.  Fairbairn's  business  to  work  a  singh 
hour  ather  at  the  toxcer  or  the  tube.     His  work  teas  that  of  the  head,  and 
notoj  the  hands.    It  teas  begun  in  the  closet,  tested  by  weight  and  mcasurt 
"w!  OP€n  atr\r€COrded  in  plans  and  specifications,  and  transmitted  to  Mr. 
E  a™™'  t0      executed  wder  **  8kilful  superintendence  of  men  Uk*  Mr. 

in?L  ^iV  n°W  concl«de  these  controversial  details  by  explain- 

vention  nf  \lS  ^  ?"'  the  claims  of  Dn  Ju,es  Guyot  to  ti^n- 

patent%rwe  ^^fCiple^  tubukr  hM^     *    his   French 
a  number  of  ZuL  im?r™<n,  he  proposes  to  construct  bridges  with 

or  frames  of  iron w!  J°iW  Parallelepiped*  formed  either  of  ban, 

lron  um**d  by  vins,  or  formed  of  one  piece  of  cut- 
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iron.    An  assemblage  of  these  parallelopipeds  or  cells  would  form 
a  hollow  rectangular  tube  open  on  all  its  four  sides.     It  is  of  no 
consequence,  according  to  Dr.  Guyot,  how  the  form  is  obtained, 
because  it  is  the  form  of  the  hollow  or  cellular  solid  which  de- 
velops the  strength  of  the  iron,  and  consequently  it  is  the  form 
which  constitutes  the  invention,  and  not  the  manner  of  executing 
it.     Dr.  Guyot  is  of  opinion  that  he  was  the  first  person  who 
specified  and  described  the  strength  of  the  hollow  parallelopiped 
or  cell.     Is*,  in  his  French  patent  of  1844 ;  2rf,  in  that  of  1849 ; 
and  3d,  in  the  English  patent  of  3d  February  1846,  taken  out 
in  the  name  of  M.  Jacquemot  by  Mr.  Maire.     Upon  these  prin- 
ciples Dr.  Guyot  had  constructed  at  Chalons  sur  Marne  a  trial 
gallery,  120  mfetres  (394  feet)  long,  1.90  high,  by  1.60  wide, 
which  was  kept  up  for  six  months.     An  assemblage  of  parallelo- 
pipeds of  this  kind  was  in  reality  a  hollow  rectangular  girder, 
and  so  far  is  an  anticipation  of  the  simple  rectangular  tube  with 
its  four  sides  of  equal  strength,  like  the  simple  cylindrical  and 
elliptical  tubes  proposed  by  Mr.  Stephenson.     This  admission 
which  we  are  bound  to  make  in  favour  of  Dr.  Guyot  leads  us 
into  a  rather  perplexing  discussion.     Mr.  Stephenson,  as  we 
have  seen,  regards  his  Ware  Bridge,  constructed,  as  he  says, 
"  about  three  years  ago,  or  thereabouts,"  previous  to  the  26th 
October  1846,  that  is,  about  October  1843,*  as  containing  tho 
precise  principle  of  the  Menai  Bridge.     He  calls  it  a  thin  tubular 
bridge,  and  elsewhere  a  cellular  plat/oim  of  wrought  iron,  or  a 
counterpart  of  the  proposed  top  of  the  Britannia  Bridge.     If  Mr. 
Stephenson  is  rignt  in  this  singular  claim,  Dr.  Guyot  has  not 
anticipated  him  by  his  patent  of  1844,  so  far  as  the  dates  yet 
show ;  but  if  he  is  wrong  in  his  claim  from  the  Ware  Bridge, 
and  no  engineer  or  philosopher,  nay,  not  even   the  reviewer 
has  thought  him  right,  then  Dr.  Guyot  has  clearly  a  claim  to 
the  principle  which  Mr.  Stephenson  himself  has,  in  a  rash  mo- 
ment, characterized  as  the  principle  of  the  tubular  bridge.     Dr. 
Guyot's  claim,  however,  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect 
the  rights  of  Mr.  Fairbairn,  who  claims  only  the  merit  of  what 
he  actually  did, — of  having  shown  by  experiments  on  a  large 
scale  that  the  rectangular  tube  was  preferable  to  the  cylindrical 
and  elliptical  forms — that  a  tube  with  its  sides,  and  top,  and  bot- 
tom all  similar  was  not  the  form  that  should  be  adopted — and 
that  a  cellular  top,  and  a  cellular  bottom,  different  from  the  top, 
'were  necessary  to  give  the  requisite  strength   to  the  tubular 
bridges.     Mr.  Stephenson,  therefore,  by  identifying  his  proposal 
of  a  tubular  bridge  in  1845  with  the  wrought  iron  girder  used 
at  Ware,  but  known  long  before,  has  driven  himself  out  of  the 

*  If  we  adopt  the  seven  yean  mentioned  by  Mr.  Stephenson  in  his  speech,  this 
to  would  be  May  1841. 

VOI*.  XIII.     NO.  XXVI.  <l  ^ 
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field,  and  left  it  occupied  by  Dr.  Jules  Guyot,  as  the  first  pro- 
poser of  an  assemblage  of  cells,  and  by  Mr.  Fairbairn,  as  the  in- 
ventor of  all  the  improvements  which  he  has  ever  claimed — even 
of  the  rectangular  tube ;  for  though  Dr.  Guyot  proposed  a 
girder  of  a  rectangular  form,  yet  it  was  Mr.  Fairbairn  that  de- 
termined experimentally  that  it  was  superior  to  every  other  form, 
and  that  by  adopting  a  cellular  top,  and  carefully  arranging  the 
bottom  parts  in  the  manner  best  adapted  to  resist  tension,  a  very 
large  increase  of  strength  was  obtained. 

IJut  though  we  have  thus  given  Dr.  Guyot  the  credit  of  having 
first  proposed  a  hollow  girder  before  any  of  the  parties  connected 
with  the  Menai  and  the  Conway  structures,  there  is  another 
party  whose  priority  deserves  to  be  recorded.  "  Upon  a  limited 
scale,"  says  Mr.  Dempsey,  "tubular  girders  of  wrought  iron 
ap|>ear  to  have  been  applied  to  the  purpose  of  bridge-build- 
ing nine  years  ago,  that  is,  in  1840-1841,  although  in  a  very 
di Keren t  manner  from  their  improved  construction,  as  invented 
by  Mr.  IF.  Fairbairn?  *  The  instance  here  alluded  to  is  a  bridge 
which  crosses  the  Carmunnock  Road  over  the  Pollock  and 
Govan  liailway,  near  Glasgow.  The  bridge  was  erected  by 
Mr.  A.  Thompson  for  W.  Dixon,  Esq.,  of  the  Govan  Iron 
Works,  Glasgow.  The  girders  thus  referred  to  differ  from  a 
girder  of  hollow  parallelopipeds  only  in  the  particular,  that  their 
vertical  sides  converge  upwards,  the  upper  side  being  leas  than 
the  lower  side  in  the  ratio  of  13  to  32 ;  the  height  of  the  girder 
being  72.  It  is  of  no  consequence,  in  a  historical  point  of  view, 
whether  this  form  is  better  or  worse  than  the  parallelopiped,  or 
the  tubular  girder  of  Mr.  Fairbairn  with  its  cellular  top  and 
bottom.  The  principle  of  the  simplest  form  may  be  contained  in 
the  most  complex ;  but  we  are  persuaded  that  Mr.  Fairbairn's  in- 
vention would  be  regarded  by  a  jury  of  engineers  as  a  new  in  vein 
tion,  and  that  his  patent  of  1 846  would  be  pronounced  valid. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  follow  more  distinctly  these  de- 
tails, we  shall  arrange  them  in  the  order  of  time. 

1.  In  1840  or  1841,  Mr.  Thompson  in  Scotland  invents  and 
uses  hollow  beams  of  wrought  iron  for  bridges,  deviating  from 
rectangular  tubes  in  so  far  as  that  the  upper  face  or  platform 
is  narrower  than  the  lower,  and  the  sides  converging  upwards. 

2.  In  1844,  Dr.  Jules  Guyot  describes  rectangular  tabular 
girders,  consisting  of  a  number  of  hollow  parallelopipeds,  joined 
together  by  bolts  or  rivets. 

But  neither  Mr.  Thompson  nor  Dr.  Guyot  ever  proposed  that 
these  contrivances  should  be  roads  either  for  men  or  for  railway 
trains.  They  were  merely  intended  for  beams  to  support  *Mfi» 
ways,  or  for  analogous  structures. 


*  Treatise  on  Tabular  Bridges,  Ac,  p.  44. 
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3.  In  1845,  Mr.  Stephenson  proposed  a  hollow  wrought  iron  tube 
on  such  a  large  scale  as  to  admit  a  railway  train.  His  tube  was 
to  be  either  cylindrical  or  elliptical,  equally  thick  all  round,  and 
deriving  its  strength,  as  he  no  doubt  supposed,  from  its  curvi- 
lineal  form.  Such  tubes  Mr.  Fairbairn  found  to  be  comparatively 
worthless,  and  in  principle  they  are  decidedly  inferior  in  form 
to  the  tubes  of  Mr.  Thompson  and  Dr.  Guyot. 

4.  Mr.  Fairbairn  having  determined  experimentally  the  infe- 
riority of  such  curvilineal  tubes,  discovered  that  the  rectangular 
form  was  the  best,  thus  confirming  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Guyot, 
of  whose  labours  he  had  no  knowledge  whatever.  But  he  did 
much  more  :  he  invented  a  compound  rectangular  tube,  entirely 
novel  in  its  structure,  and  possessing  a  degree  of  strength  and 
lightness  which  fitted  it,  in  a  special  manner,  for  the  grand  pur- 
pose which  it  had  to  subserve.  We  shall  endeavour  to  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  this  remarkable  and  ingenious  contrivance. 
The  top  or  upper  platform  of  the  great  tube  (which  is  itself 
twenty-eight  feet  high  and  fourteen  wide)  is  cellular,  consisting 
of  eight  compartments,  each  of  which  is  one  foot  nine  indies 
square,  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  entrance  of  a  man  to  paint 
and  repair  it.  The  ton  and  bottom  platforms  of  these  compart- 
ments are  composed  or  iron  plates,  six  feet  long  and  one  foot  nine 
inches  wide  throughout.  These  plates  are  12-1 6ths  of  an  inch 
thick  in  the  middle  of  the  span,  decreasing  in  thickness  as  they 

?>proach  the  piers,  where  they  are  10-1 6ths  of  an  inch  thick. 
he  vertical  plates  or  sides  of  the  cells  are  of  the  same  thickness, 
and  vary  in  strength  in  the  same  manner  as  the  platform  plates, 
to  which  they  are  securely  attached  by  angle  irons  above  and 
below.  The  joints  of  the  plates  and  of  the  angle  irons  are  all 
formed  and  strengthened  with  great  ingenuity. 

The  bottom  of  the  tube,  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
the  structure,  required  much  consideration  in  the  design,  and 
singular  care  in  tne  construction. 

u  Its  sectional  appearance,"  says  Mr.  Fairbairn,  "  resembles  much 
that  of  the  top  just  described,  but  the  method  in  which  it  is  put  to- 
gether is  widely  different ;  and  it  embodies  several  important  novelties 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  plates  and  system  of  rivetting,  to  which  I 
gave  much  anxious  consideration,  and  which  were  only  arrived  at 
after  frequent  experimental  tests.  This  part  of  the  tube  being  sub- 
jected solely  to  a  tensile  or  tearing  strain,  the  great  aim  to  be  attained 
in  the  disposition  and  arrangement  of  the  materials  was  uniformity  of 
strength ;  that  is,  the  whole  bottom  being  necessarily  composed  of  an 
infinite  number  of  small  pieces  joined  together,  that  the  joinings  of 
any  two  of  these  pieces  should  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
strength  to  that  of  the  body  of  the  piece  itself.  It  is  evident  that  it 
was  a  consideration  of  much  importance  that  the  number  of  joints 
should  be  as  few  as  possible,  and  the  plates  as  large  as  could  conve- 
niently be  rolled ;  and  after  some  difficulties  we  aucc&ete&m  <&&&&« 
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ing  the  plates  all  twelve  feet  long,  or  double  the  length  of  those  used 
in  the  top.*  The  system  of  rivetting  observed  in  the  bottom  of  all 
well-made  tubular  girders  is  very  different  from  that  followed  in  most 
other  structures  of  wrought  iron,  and  is  of  much  consequence  as  re- 
gards the  security  and  strength  of  the  bridge." — P.  137. 

Air.  Fairbairn  was  well  prepared  for  the  adoption  of  the  best 
method  of  rivetting,  whether  employed  in  the  bottom,  the  top,  or 
the  sides  of  the  tubes.  So  early  as  1838  he  had  begun  his  experi- 
mental inquiries  on  this  subject ;  and  he  had  communicated  to  the 
tenth  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Glasgow  f  the  results 
which  he  had  then  obtained  in  reference  to  the  employment  of 
malleable  iron  in  ship-building.  After  determining  that  there 
was  little  or  no  difference  in  the  strength  of  iron  plates,  whether 
drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  fibre  or  across  it,  he  proceeded  to 
determine  the  comparative  strengths  of  iron  plates  having  double 
and  single  rivetted  joints.  The  following  were  the  results  :— 
For  the  strength  of  the  plate,  .  .  100 
For  that  of  double  rivetted  plates,  .  70 

And  for  the  singly  rivetted  joints,  .         .  56 

And  hence  he  concluded  that  the  strength  of  the  plates  was  to 
that  of  the  joints  as  the  respective  numbers,  100,  70,  and  56. 

These  experiments  were  resumed  by  Mr.  Fairbairn  in  refer- 
ence to  the  construction  of  the  tubular  bridges ;  and  he  made 
new  experiments  in  order  to  determine  the  strength  of  rivets 
when  inserted  in  lines  on  each  side  of  the  plate.  Although  he 
had  perfect  confidence  in  the  resisting  powers  of  the  upper  side 
of  the  tube  to  compression,  yet  owing  to  the  weakening  of  plates 
by  the  perforations  for  rivets,  he  had  not  the  same  confidence 
in  the  resistance  of  the  bottom  to  tension.  After  thinking  of 
various  methods  of  overcoming  this  difficulty,  he  lighted  upon 
the  system,  which  he  calls  chain-rivetting,  from  the  fact  of  the 
rivets  being  placed  one  behind  the  other  in  the  line  of  the  length 
of  the  plate,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  a  chain.  He  is  of 
opinion,  that  this  chain-ri vetting  has  enabled  him  nearly  to  at- 
tain equal  strength  in  all  parts  of  the  structure,  and  he  believes, 
"  that  rupture  would  be  as  likely  to  take  place  through  the  solid 
body  of  the  plates,  as  at  the  joints  when  the  structure  is  on 
the  point  of  yielding."} 

*  a  We  were  mainly  indebted  to  the  great  practical  skill  and  attention  of  Mr* 
Thorneycroft  of  Wolverhampton  for  the  excellence  of  theae  large  plate*." 

t  Report  in  1840,  pp.  201,  202. 

X  "  The  greatest  improvements  yet  effected  in  the  process  of  and  machinery  far 
rivetting,  is  that  patented  by  Mr.  W.  Fairbairn  in  1833,  by  which  invention  steam 
is  applied  in  a  most  effective  manner,  and  the  operation  made  snacepiibJe  at  onsa 
of  unexampled  rapidity  and  effectiveness."  Demjmeyfr  Treatim  o»  Tfataiar  Jftiefra 
Mr.  Dempsey  also  mentions  the  very  beautiful  machine  upon  the  principle  of  the 
Jacquard  loom,  which  was  invented  by  that  distinguished  mechanist,  Mr.  Roberts 
of  Manchester,  for  the  purpose  of  punching  the  holes  in  the  iron  plates  lor  the 
tubular  bridges. 
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Although  Mr.  Fairbairn  regards  the  sides  of  the  tubes  simply 
as  the  medium  of  connexion  between  the  top  and  bottom  plat- 
forms which  are  subjected  to  the  greatest  strain,  yet  he  deemed  it 
j>rudent  to  make  them  stronger  than  he  thought  necessary.  The 
sides  are  composed  alternately  of  three  and  four  plates  in  depth  ; 
each  plate  being  two  feet  wide,  and  varying  in  thickness  from 
eight-sixteenths  to  ten-sixteenths  as  they  approach  the  points  of 
support.* 

Having  thus  given  as  copious  details  as  our  limits  will  permit, 
respecting  the  history  and  construction  of  tubular  girders,  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead 
Railway,  and  of  the  magnificent  structures  which  constitute  so 
essential  a  part  of  it.  This  railway,  which  forms  the  most  inter- 
esting portion  of  the  line  of  communication  between  London  and 
Dublin,  is  84^  miles  long.  The  following  are  its  stations,  be- 
ginning at  Chester : — 


Miles. 

Mail  Train. 

11  Chester, 

Cheshire, 

0 

3h 

9m 

Queensferry 

in  Flintshire, 

7 

Flint, 

Do. 

12  \ 

3 

34 

Bagillt, 

Do. 

u\ 

Holywell, 

Do. 

16f 

3 

44 

Mostyn, 

Do. 

20 

Prestatyn, 

Do. 

26± 

Ryhl, 

Do. 

30 

4 

9 

Abergele, 

Denbighshire, 

34i 

Colwyn, 

Do. 

40i 

The  Tubular  Bridge  over  the  Conway. 

Conway, 

Caernarvonshire, 

45J 

54j 

4 

39 

Aber, 

Do. 

Bangor, 

Do. 

59| 

5 

4 

The  Tubular 

Bridge  over  the  Menau 

Llanfair, 

Island  of  Anglesea, 

631 

Gaerwen, 

Do. 

66| 

Bodorgan, 

Do. 

72| 

Ty  Croes, 

Do. 

75£ 

Valley, 

Do. 

81 

Holyhead, 

Island  of  Holyhead, 

844 

5 

49 

Kingston, 

Ireland, 

10 

20 

Owing  to  the  mountainous  character  of  the  co 

untry,  this  line 

of  railway,  though  generally  running  east 

and  west, 

is  exceed- 

*  It  is  gratifying  to  observe,  that  the  advantages  of  the  tubular  system  of 
bridge-building  have  been  readily  appreciated  by  foreign  countries.  The  Prussian 
Government  had  it  under  consideration,  in  reference  to  its  application  in  the  pro- 
posed great  bridge  for  crossing  the  Rhine  at  Cologne;  and  we  observe,  from  the 
public  journals,  that  Mr.  Fairbairn  is  at  present  in  St.  Petersburg,  with  the  object 
of  submitting  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  the  model  and  principle  of  the  tubular 
girder.  A  successful  application  of  the  principle  has  also  been  adopted  in  cranes, 
of  which  several,  entirely  constructed  of  wrought  iron,  are  erecUu^V^j  <sttax  <& 
the  Admiralty,  at  Plymouth  and  Keyhani. 
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ingly  tortuous,  almost  the  whole  of  it  being  constructed  on  or 
near  the  coast ;  and,  in  its  general  features,  it  possesses  a  high 
degree  of  interest.  On  leaving  Chester,  and  crossing  a  brick 
viaduct  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  we  enter  upon  the  cele- 
brated bridge  over  the  Dee,  the  largest  of  several  cast  iron 
girder  bridges  that  had  been  erected  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  and 
the  scene  of  the  dreadful  accident  which  happened  on  this  rail- 
way on  the  24th  May  1847.  It  crosses  the  Dee  at  an  angle  of 
48°,  and  consists  of  three  bays  or  openings,  each  98  feet  wide; 
and  the  piers  and  abutments,  though  parallel  to  the  course  of 
the  river,  are  askew  to  the  line  of  the  railway.  Each  opening  of 
98  feet  is  spanned  by  cast  iron  girders,  whose  section  has  the 
form  of  an  inverted  X,  trussed  with  malleable  iron  bars ;  the 
girders,  which  are  three  feet  nine  inches  deep,  having  bearings  of 
five  feet  six  inches  at  each  end,  so  that  their  total  length  is 
1)8+5.6+5.6=109  feet.  Each  girder  is  composed  of  three  cast- 
ings or  lengths ;  and  the  joints  of  these  three  castings  are  secured 
by  wrought  iron  bolts  1£  inches  in  diameter,  passing  through 
flanges  ;  and  they  are  strengthened  by  additional  cast  iron  joint 

})lates  three  feet  deep  at  the  centre  over  the  joint,  and  13  feet 
ong,  so  that  the  total  depth  of  the  girder  at  each  joint  is  about 
six  feet  nine  inches.  Each  line  of  rail  is  supported  by  two 
girders,  the  two  in  the  middle  almost  touching  each  other. 

On  the  day  when  the  accident  happened,  six  trains  had  passed 
in  safety;  but  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day,  about  18  tons  of 
broken  stone  had  been  laid  upon  the  planking,  in  order  to  de- 
fend it  from  the  burning  cinders  of  the  engine.  About  five  mi- 
nutes past  six  o'clock  on  the  same  day,  the  unfortunate  train 
left  Chester :  it  consisted  of  an  engine  and  tender  weighing 
30  tons,  followed  by  a  second  class  carriage,  then  a  first  class, 
then  another  second  class  carriage,  then  a  luggage  van,  and  then 
an  empty  second  class  carriage,  weighing  in  all  about  60  tons.  Its 
speed  is  believed  to  have  been  considerably  greater  than  15  or  20 
miles  an  hour, — the  velocity  stated  by  the  driver.  It  passed  safely 
over  the  first  and  centre  openings  or  arches ;  but  when  the  en- 
gine reached  the  middle  of  the  third  opening,  or  within  about 
50  feet  of  the  end  of  the  bridge,  the  driver  felt  as  if  the  engine 
were  sinking.  He  instantly,  as  he  states,  put  on  the  full  steam, 
and  succeeded  by  the  great  momentum  thus  produced,  in  clear- 
ing the  bridge,  and  dragging  the  tender  up  with  him.*  Hie 
stoker  was  thrown  off  from  the  tender  upon  the  land  and  killed. 
The  carriages  with  all  the  passengers,  25  in  number,  were  preci- 
pitated into  the  river,  through  a  depth  of  36  feet  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  which,  at  the  time,  was  about  ten  feet  deep  in  the 

*  Had  tlila  bridge  been  built  of  wrought  iron,  the  groaning  which  always  sfs» 
codes  rupture  would  have  enabled  the  driver  to  bring  the  whole  train  across  Is* 

bridge  in  safety. 


I 
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middle.  "  The  tender  had  got  off  the  line  and  was  dragged  up, 
rubbing  hard  against  the  parapet  wall  at  the  end  of  the  bridge, 
as  was  evident  from  the  stone  work  of  the  wall,  which  was  much 
disturbed  ;  and  it  was  left  standing  upright  at  about  50  feet  from 
the  water's  edge,  and  three  feet  off  the  rails,  the  engine  having 
broken  away  from  it,  and  proceeded  with  the  driver  (the  only 
individual  that  escaped  unhurt)  to  the  next  station."  Of  the  25 
persons  on  the  train,  four  were  killed  on  the  spot ;  one  died  af- 
terwards ;  and  all  the  rest  were  more  or  less  injured,  with  the 
exception  of  the  engine-man,  and  two  passengers  who  were  much 
shaken. 

The  cause  of  this  fatal  accident  was  carefully  investigated  by 
Mr.  Walker  and  Captain  Simmons,  B.E.  The  engineers  called 
by  the  Rajlway  Company  were  unwilling  to  ascribe  the  accident 
to  any  weakness  or  defect  in  the  bridge,  and  they  gave  it  as  their 
opinion,  "  that  the  accident  was  caused  by  the  tender  having 

St  off  the  line,  and  broken  the  girder  by  a  heavy  lateral  blow. 
r.  Walker  and  Captain  Simmons,  however,  were  of  opinion, 
"  that  the  first  fracture  took  place  in  the  centre  of  the  girder, 
and  not  in  the  end  which  rested  in  the  abutment."  They  there- 
fore ascribed  the  accident  to  the  weakness  of  the  girder  itself,— 
weakness  arising  from  the  combination  of  malleable  and  cast 
iron.  It  seems  to  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  these 
two  kinds  of  iron  act  fully  together  in  tearing  a  load.  "  The 
strength  of  cast  iron,"  says  Mr.  Dempsey,  "  depends  upon  its 
rigidity ;  for  though  it  possesses  the  property  of  elasticity,  this 
cannot  be  taxed  with  safety,  and  it  is  well  known  that  repeated 
deflections  will  often  destroy  a  casting  which  has  withstood  pre- 
vious pressures  with  apparent  impunity.  Malleable  iron,  on  the 
other  hand,  applied  in  the  form  of  cross  bars  to  cast  iron  girders, 
is  intended  to  act  by  the  application  of  its  tensile  strength,  but 
the  effect  of  this  can  only  be  secured  when  it  becomes  active 
before  the  cast  girder  has  suffered  any  dangerous  deflection.  It 
is  therefore  indispensable  that  the  adjustment  of  the  length  of  the 
bars,  during  all  changes  of  temperature,  shall  be  strictly  pre- 
served, a  condition  which  is  physically  impracticable  by  any 
known  form  of  construction  or  arrangement  of  parts."  * 

After  leaving  the  scene  of  this  melancholy  accident,  the  tra- 
veller passes  through  an  agricultural  district ;  the  Welsh  moun- 
tains being  seen  in  the  distance  on  the  left.  The  broad  expanse 
of  the  Dee  is  seen  on  the  right,  gradually  receding  from  the 
view  till  it  merges  in  the  open  Channel.  From  the  station  at 
Colwyn,  40  miles  from  Chester,  the  line  goes  directly  to  Conway, 


*  Treatise  on  Tubular  and  other  Iron  Girder  Bridges*  p.  8.  Mr.  Fairbairn 
resisted  every  proposal  to  combine  cast  iron  with  the  tubes  over  the  Menai  and 
the  Conway. 
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inrrly  tortuous,  almost  the  whole  r '        *e  point  called  the  Great 
near  the  coast ;  and,  in  its  ger  a  by  the  rock  of  Penmaen- 

decree  of  interest     On  lea*'  and  expensive  works.    The 

viaduct  about  a  quarter  of  .a  descends  to  the  sea,  and  ter- 

brated  bridge  over  the  '  -  cliff.  Mr.  Telford  had  cut  a  road 
•rirder  bridges  that  b'  1  mil*  and  231  yards  long,  and  in 

The  scene  of  the  dtr  -  The  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway 
wav  on  the  24th  *  -*-  below  the  road,  cut  out  of  the  rock  by  Mr. 
48  'J    and  consir    ^s  which  were  required  for  this  purpose,  con- 

and  the 

the  riv 

98  feet 

form       >>  'fl  October  1846.     This  viaduct  consists  of  vertical 

giV      v/tfasonry  41  feet  high,  supporting  longitudinal  girders, 

fi       ftfjin  span,  which  carry  the  rails.     "  Through  the  project- 

*%>t  °f  t'le  'iarc'  basaltic  rock,  the  line  is  carried  in  a  tunnel 

$  yards  long,  at  the  east  end  of  which  one-half  of  the  width 

jtbo  line  is  formed  by  scarping  out  of  the  rock,  and  the  other 

£tf  by  an  embankment  retained  by  a  sea  wall ;   it  is  covered 

fith  an  avalanche  roof  of  whole  timbers,  spanning  the  railway, 

0  prevent  injury  from  loose  pieces  of  rock  falling  on  to  it."* 

At  the  distance  of  45  miles  from  Chester  it  became  necessary 
to  cross  the  Conway  river  by  a  bridge ;  and  from  the  causes  we 
have  already  stated,  it  was  resolved,  on  the  proposition  of  Mr. 
Stephenson,  that  this  bridge,  as  well  as  the  Britannia  Hridge 
over  the  Mcnai,  should  be  a  tubular  one,  either  cylindrical  or 
elliptical.  Mr.  Fairbairn  having  been  appointed,  as  we  have 
seen,  joint  engineer  with  Mr.  Stephenson  for  the  construction  of 
these  bridges,  proceeded  to  determine  experimentally  their  form 
and  construction.  Adopting  the  formula  which  we  have  already 
given  in  p.  409,  Mr.  Fairbairn  obtained  the  following  results  for 
cylindrical,  elliptical,  and  rectangular  tubes  : — 

CYLINDRICAL  TUBES. 

Breaking  Weight 
in  Tons  or  \V. 

1.38 

1.23 

5.19 

2.03 

2.03 

G.-18 

4.13 

C.GG 

5.08 


?ht 

Area  of  the  Section 

Value  of  the  Constant 

r. 

of  the  Tube  or 
1.5612 
1.3048 
5.1032 
3.3385 
3.5048 
fi.7070 
7.1028 

•  •  • 

A. 

in  Tons  or  C. 
14.8 
15.0 
15.4 
13.5 
13.3 
14.7 

9.9 

9.9 

7.450C 

Mean, 

10.5 

13.0 

*  lkiHV*c)'a  7" i  eat;*e  oh  Tubular  Bridget,  $c. 
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ELLIPTICAL  TUBES. 

*ng  Weight 

Area  of  the  Section 

Value  of  the  Com 

's  or 

W. 

of  the  Tube  or  A. 

in  Tons  or  C. 

S 

7.1824 
3.3300 

14.4 
11.9 

4 

3.3720 

17.1 

o.49 

7.0010 

Mean, 

17.8 

15.3 

RECTANGULAR  TUBES. 

3.73 

5.32 

15.3 

3.24 

4.04 

17.8 

8.03 

8.00 

19.3 

5.05 

2.90 

28.6 

10.13 

7.05 

21.3 

58.73 

45.82 

21.1 

68.56 

50.82 

22.5 

89.15 

55.47 

26.7 

Mean,      21.5 

Having  thus  determined  that  the  rectangular  tubes  were  su- 
perior to  the  cylindrical  and  elliptical  ones,  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
Stephenson,  Mr.  Fairbairn  next  proceeded  to  determine  the  form 
of  the  different  sides  of  the  tube.  In  every  proposal  hitherto 
made,  excepting  that  of  Mr.  Thomson,  all  the  sides  of  the  tube 
were  to  be  of  the  same  thickness  and  form.  Mr.  Fairbairn, 
on  the  other  hand,  conceived,  on  the  ground  of  theory,  that 
the  sides  should  be  different  from  the  top  and  bottom,  and 
that  the  bottom  should  even  differ  from  the  top ;  and  having 
confirmed  this  by  direct  and  accurate  experiments,  he  arrived  at 
the  form  of  tube  which  we  formerly  mentioned,  and  which  was 
finally  adopted. 

These  preliminary  points  being  settled,  Mr.  Fairbairn  had 
now  to  determine  how  the  great  tubes  were  to  be  constructed, 
and  by  what  process  the  huge  plates  of  malleable  iron  were  to  be 
joined  together  in  order  that  they  might  be  as  strong  at  the  joints 
as  they  could  be  made.  He  was  thus  led  to  carry  on  inquiries 
which  he  had  long  before  begun,  and  to  contrive  the  system  of 
chain  rivetting  which  we  have  already  described. 

Having,  in  a  former  Article,*  given  a  general  description  of 
the  Conway  and  Britannia  Bridges,  we  shall  devote  the  remain- 
der of  our  space  to  fuller  details  respecting  the  construction  and 
erection  of  the  latter.  A  general  idea  of  its  form  and  magni- 
tude will  be  obtained  from  the  following  printed  sketch  : — 


•  Set  this  Journal,  No.  XXII.!  for  August  1849,\<A.  i\.\^.  tbMft*, 
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The 

The 

The 

|         The 

Anglesea 

Anglesea 

Britannia 

1  Caernarvon 

Abutment, 

Tower, 

Towbr, 

Tower, 

176  ft.  by  AS. 

62  feet  bj  52. 

62  feet  by  92. 
200  feet  high. 

62  feet  b  j  50. 

190  feet 

190  feet 

8pan, 
830  feet 

high. 
Span, 

Span, 
460  feet. 

high. 

Span, 
230  feet. 

Bock. 

4ft  feet. 

Rock. 

Water. 

Water. 

Rock. 

The 
CaemarroB 
Abotneat, 
176  feet  by  &S. 

Hoc*. 


Owing  to  the  different  characters  of  the  banks  of  the  Menai 
Strait,  the  embankment  necessary  to  continue  the  railway  from 
the  Anglesea  end  of  the  bridge  is  much  longer  and  higher  than 
that  which  is  required  at  the  Caernarvon  end.  The  Britannia 
Rock  in  the  middle  of  the  strait  is  about  10  feet  above  low 
water,  and  as  much  below  high  water.  The  three  towers  taper 
slightly  with  a  straight  batter,  and  are  handsome  and  bold  in 
their  design.  The  external  masonry  of  these  towers  is  of  Angle- 
sea  marble,  a  limestone  both  hard  and  durable.  Some  of  the 
stones  are  very  large,  weighing  from  10  to  14  tons.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  towers  consists  of  a  red  and  soft  sandstone  from  Run- 
corn in  Cheshire. 

Solid  contents  of  the  Britannia  Tower,  in- 
cluding the  hollow  spaces, 

Quantity  of  stone  actually  )     Limestone, 
used,  •  )     Sandstone, 

Total  weight  of  masonry, 

Total  of  cast  iron  in  its  beams  and  girders, 

Do.  Do.   in  the  Anglesea  and  Caer- 

narvon Towers,  .... 


575,000  cubic  feet. 
( 148,625) 
( 144,625)         » 
20,000  Tons. 
S87 


91 


210 


» 


As  there  is  a  double  line  of  rails,  four  tubes  were  required, 
each  472  feet  long,  to  allow  them  to  rest  for  6  feet  at  each  end 
upon  the  piers.  These  tubes  were  erected  on  the  margin  of  the 
shore  on  the  Caernarvon  side,  and,  to  the  south  of  the  bridge : 
offices  and  workshops  occupied  the  intermediate  spaces,  and 
wooden  cottages  were  erected  to  accommodate  500  workmen. 
In  order  that  the  construction  of  the  four  tubes  might  proceed 
simultaneously,  gangway  stages  were  erected  upon  piles,  and  a 
pier  of  .masonry  was  built  at  the  end  of  each  stage,  upon  which 
6*  feet  of  each  extremity  of  the  tube  might  rest  when  the  stage 
with  its  platform  was  removed.  Outside  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  tubes  two  rails  were  laid,  with  a  traversing  stage  to  enable 
the  workmen  to  raise  the  plates  and  materials,  and  put  them  to- 
gether. 

When  completed  the  weight  of  each  of  the  four  principal  tubes 
was  1600  tons,  with  150  tons  of  cast  iron  work  in  the  fixed  frames. 
The  bottom  of  the  tube  contained  500  tons  of  malleable  iron, 
the  top  500,  and  each  of  the  sides  300  tons*  The  weight  of 
each  of  the  small  tubes  was  660  tons,  so  that  the  two  tubes,  each 
1513  feet  long,  (all  the  four  tubes  being  supposed  to  form  one,) 
will  be  about  9640  tons.    It  ^oxxVl  ta  unijoesible,  without  nu- 
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merous  diagrams,  to  give  the  reader  any  idea  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  different,  parts  of  the  tubes  are  put  together ;  and 
we  must  therefore  refer  those  who  desire  this  information  to  Mr. 
FairbainTs  work,  or  the  more  accessible  volume  of  Mr.  Demp- 
sey.  Mr.  Dempsey  has  computed  that,  if  we  consider  one  of 
the  main  tubes  as  a  rectangle  472  feet  long,  29  feet  deep,  and 
14  feet  wide,  and  its  weight,  exclusive  of  the  cast-iron,  1600 
tons,  or  3,584,000  pounds,  we  shall  have  for  its  superficial  area, 

(29 "x*  +  Ti  x"2)  x  472  =  40,592  feet;  and  dividing  by 
this  the  number  3,584,000,  we  obtain  88»3  lbs.  as  the  average 
weight  of  a  superficial  foot.  If  we  then  suppose  a  superficial  foot 
of  malleable  iron  to  weigh  40  lbs.,  we  have  W  =  2.2  inches — 
that  is,  a  tube  of  the  average  thickness  of  2.2  inches  would  have 
the  same  weight  as  one  of  the  main  Britannia  tubes.  "We 
should  like  to  know  experimentally,  were  it  possible,  what  the 
strength  of  such  a  tube  would  be,  and  what  the  strength  of  a 
similar  one  would  be  when  composed  of  the  hollow  parallelopi- 

?eds  of  Dr.  Guyot,  or  the  cylindrical  and  elliptical  tubes  of  Mr. 
Stephenson. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Mr.  Stephenson  proposed  to  build 
the  tubes  at  the  height  of  their  final  resting-place,  and  to  drag 
theni  across  the  span  upon  a  platform  with  rollers  suspended  by 
chains.  Mr.  Fairbairn  suggested  the  better  plan,  wnich  with 
some  modifications  was  adopted,  of  floating  them  to  a  place  be- 
tween the  piers,  and  subsequently  raising  them  by  the  hydraulic 
Eress  originally  suggested  by  Pascal,  and  brought  into  practice 
y  the  ingenuity  oi  Mr.  Bramah.*  The  arrangements  and  con- 
trivances of  Mr.  Stephenson  to  carry  this  plan  into  effect  were 
admirable,  and  perfectly  successful.  After  selecting  a  site  as 
near  the  piers  as  possible,  the  platform  or  stage  on  which  the 
bridge  was  constructed  was  placed  between  high  and  low  water- 
mark, so  as  to  admit  the  entrance  of  the  barges  or  pontoons  which 
were  to  carry  the  tube  to  its  destination.  Eight  pontoons,  six  of 
wood  and  favo  of  iron,  were  employed  for  this  purpose.  The 
iron  ones  were  flat  bottomed,  with  inclined  sides,  and  were  made 
of  iron  plate  and  ribs,  like  iron  ships.  Each  of  them  was  98  feet 
long,  25  wide,  and  11  deep,  and  was  capable  of  supporting  400 
tons,  drawing  5  feet  of  water  when  loaded  with  the  tube.  Large 
valves  were  made  in  the  bottom,  which  admitted  the  tide,  and 
prevented  them  from  rising.  When  the  pontoon  was  brought 
under  the  tube  the  valves  were  closed,  and  as  it  rose  with  the 
tide  it  lifted  the  tube  from  its  bearings,  and  the  tube  and  pon- 
toon thus  became  a  floating  body.  This  huge  mass,  covering  an 
area  three  times  greater  than  that  of  the  Great  Britain  steamer, 
was  towed  into  the  middle  of  the  stream  with  large  capstans, 

•  The  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  makes  Bramrix  \to  Vvrrotaft  41  ^a  ^m** 
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each  wrought  by  fifty  men  on  the  opposite  shore.  In  order  to 
guide  the  floating  mass,  two  large  hawsers  were  laid  down, 
with  an  apparatus  called  a  cable  stopper,  invented  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Wild,  one  of  the  superintendents  of  the  works,  and  by  means 
of  these  the  tube  was  floated  to  the  feet  of  the  towers  at  high 
water,  and  it  was  afterwards  deposited  on  the  projecting  planks 
of  the  towers,  which  form  as  it  were  shelves  for  that  purpose, 
during  the  fifteen  minutes  when  the  tide  ceases  before  its  return. 
When  it  arrived  in  its  position,  the  tube  was  made  to  settle  down 
upon  a  bed  of  timber,  on  its  bearings  at  the  feet  of  the  towers, 
by  opening  the  valves  in  the  pontoon,  and  thus  causing  them  to 
sink,  by  the  weight  of  the  admitted  water,  to  such  a  depth  as  to 
free  them  from  the  tube. 

The  next  step  in  this  interesting  process  was  to  lift  the  tube, 
weighing  1800  tons,  through  a  height  of  100 feet,  into  its  permanent 
place  upon  the  piers.  The  hydrostatic  press,  a  machine  described 
in  every  book  on  pneumatics  or  hydrodynamics,*  was  employed 
for  this  purpose.    This  press  had  been  long  employed  in  pressing 

foods  for  packing,  and  more  recently  in  1846,  by  Mr.  May  of 
pswich,  for  punching,  rivetting,  and  shearing  metallic  plates. 
Mr.  Fairbairn  at  first  thought  of  applying  the  hydrostatic  power 
to  the  underside  of  the  tubes,  and  thus  elevating  them  at  each 
end  by  an  upward  pressure — a  process  which  would  have  an- 
swered for  the  Conway  tube,  where  the  height  was  only  18  feet ; 
but  at  the  Britannia  Bridge,  where  the  height  to  which  the 
tube  was  to  be  raised  was  about  120  feet,  it  Decame  advisable 
to  adopt  another  method.  This  method  consisted  in  applying 
the  force  of  the  pump  to  powerful  chains  fitted  to  the  ends  of  the 
tube ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  pumps  were  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  piers,  so  that  they  did  not  require  to  be  moved  from  their 
place  (luring  the  raising  of  the  tube.  In  this  manner  the  tubes 
of  the  Conway  Bridge  were  raised  by  two  presses  acting  simul- 
taneously, one  at  each  extremity  of  the  tube.  In  the  case  of  the 
Britannia  Bridge,  it  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Stephenson  and 
Mr.  Clarke,  and  finally  adopted,  to  employ  a  single  and  larger 
hydrostatic  press,  with  two  sets  of  chains,  at  one  end  of  the  tube, 
and  the  two  presses  in  combination  at  the  other.  Two  steam 
engines,  each  of  100  horse  power,  were  employed  to  force  the 
water  into  the  cylinders  of  the  presses. 

It  became  a  question  after  the  tube  was  lifted  to  the  height  of 
six  feet,  how  it  was  to  be  kept  suspended  till  the  ram  of  the 
press  was  lowered  to  take  another  lift.  After  many  fruitless 
schemes,  Mr.  Fairbairn  suggested  a  very  ingenious  plan,  which 
was  adopted  with  perfect  success.  He  proposed  "that  the 
lower  part  of  the  top  of  each  link,  (immediately  below  the  eye,) 
should  be  formed  with  square  shoulders,  cut  at  right  angles  to 

*  See  Mr.  Fairbaim'ft  NVorV,uudUi.^^^^f  ^Tr^itiw,  pp.  127-151. 
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the  body  of  the  link.  When  the  several  links  forming  the 
chain  were  put  together,  these  shoulders  formed  the  bearing 
surface,  or  hold,  for  a  cross-head  attached  to  the  top  of  the  ram 
of  the  hydrostatic  press.  But  the  upper  part  of  this  cross-head 
was  moveable,  or  formed  of  clips,  wnich  fitted  the  shoulders  of 
the  links,  and  were  worked  by  means  of  right  and  left-handed 
screws,  so  that  they  could  be  either  made  to  clip  the  chain  im- 
mediately under  the  shoulders  when  the  ram  of  the  pump  was 
down,  and  a  lift  about  to  be  made,  or  be  withdrawn  at  pleasure. 
Attached  to  the  large  iron  girder  (which  supported  the  press) 
were  a  corresponding  set  of  sliding  clips,  which  were  so  placed 
and  adjusted  as  to  height,  that  when  the  ram  of  the  pump  was 
at  the  top,  there  was  a  distance  between  the  two  sets  of  clips 
equal  to  twice  the  length  of  the  travel  of  the  pump,  or  the  length 
or  two  sets  of  the  links  of  the  chain."*  After  the  adoption  of 
this  ingenious  contrivance,  Mr.  Fairbairn  communicated  to  Mr. 
Stephenson  the  successful  progress  of  the  operation.  "  Your 
account  of  the  action  of  the  presses,"  replied  Mr.  Stephenson, 
u  is  really  delightful.  I  think  we  shall  go  on  successfully  to  the 
end."t  When  the  operation  of  raising  the  first  Conway  tube 
commenced,  it  was  discovered  that  a  violent  pulsation  was  occa- 
sioned from  the  simultaneous  action  of  the  steam  engine  pumps 
at  each  end.  These  pulsations  produced  an  undulating  motion 
on  the  suspended  tube,  to  the  extent  of  a  deflection  of  an  inch 
and  a  guarter  to  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half — a  deflection,  as  Mr. 
Fairbairn  states,  equivalent  to  the  effect  of  a  weight  of  nearly 
120  tons  laid  on  and  taken  off  at  each  stroke  of  the  pump. 
"  This  alarming  action  continued  to  be  multiplied  until  the 
speed  of  one  of  the  engines  was  reduced,  and  the  strokes  of  the 
pumps  rendered  alternating." 

A  very  great  improvement  was  subsequently  made  by  Mr. 
Stephenson  in  the  process  of  raising  the  tube.  In  place  of  lifting 
it  6  feet  at  a  time,  and  suspending  it  till  the  masonry  was  filled 
up  below  it,  he  adopted  the  precaution  of  packing  in  timbers, 
inch  by  inch,  under  the  tube  as  it  rose  by  the  action  of  the  press. 
He  was  induced  to  do  this  by  the[consideration,  that  if  any  acci- 
dent took  place  from  the  fracture  of  a  link  of  the  chain,  the  tube 
would  be  totally  destroyed  by  falling  through  a  height  of  6  feet, 
or  even  6  inches.  By  the  method  which  he  adopted  the  tube 
could  not  fall  through  a  greater  height  than  1  incn ;  and  it  was 
fortunate  that  this  plan  was  employed,  for  on  Friday  the  17th  of 
August  1849,  wrhen  the  tube  had  been  raised  18  feet,  when 
5-12tb8  of  a  lift,  or  2£  feet  had  been  effected,  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder  of  the  press  burst  out,  and  weighing  about  1£  tons,  it 

*  See  pages  195, 196, 197,  and  plate  ii.  of  Mr.  Fairbairn's  work, 
f  Id.  p.  169,  8th  April  1848. 
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fell  through  a  height  of  75  feet  with  terrific  force  on  the  top 
of  the  tube,  which  would  have  fallen  also  through  2y  feet 
had  it  not  been  supported  by  the  wood  packing.  It  fell,  how- 
ever, through  a  6pace  of  1  inch,  but  short  as  the  fall  was,  it 
broke  down  beams  of  iron  each  of  which  was  able  to  bear  500 
tons'  weight.  This  failure  of  the  cast  iron  cylinder  of  the  press 
was  of  course  owing  to  an  imperfection  in  its  casting.  The  piece 
which  fell  out  formed  the  frustum  of  a  cone;  and  as  Mr. 
Stephenson  was  of  opinion  that  the  fracture  arose  from  the  un- 
equal cooling  of  the  iron  at  the  angle  of  the  cylinder,  he  resolved 
to  have  other  two  cylinders  cast  in  another  form, — one  having 
its  bottom  a  hemisphere  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  sides  of  the 
cylinder,  and  u  the  other  with  an  open  bottom  or  neck  formed 
through  it,  having  an  internal  shoulder  on  which  a  plate  may  be 
laid  to  close  the  opening."  A  cylinder  with  a  hemispherical 
bottom  was  ultimatelv  preferred,  and  was  actually  employed  to 
raise  the  tube  to  its  destined  place. 

The  chains  used  in  this  remarkable  operation  evince,  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturer,  the  same  ingenuity  which  has  been  dis- 
played by  all  the  individuals  who  have  contributed  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  tubular  bridges.  They  were  made  under  a  patent 
granted  in  1845  to  Mr.  Thomas  Howard  of  the  King  and  Queen 
Iron  Works,  Kotherhithe.  The  patent  is  taken  out  for  "  im- 
provements in  rolling  iron  bars  for  suspension  bridges,  and  other 
purposes."  The  malleable  iron  bars  are  rolled  in  such  a  wav, 
that  each  piece  has  its  ends  or  heads  of  an  increased  breadth, 
in  the  old  construction  the  links  were  manufactured  with  the 
bars  and  heads  separate,  and  were  afterwards  united  by  welding, 
which  is  always  a  doubtful  process,  and  should  be  avoided  when 
possible.  Chains  formed  on  the  patent  process  are  therefore  more 
worthy  of  confidence  than  the  old  ones.  Each  link  is  6  feet  long 
between  the  centres  of  the  eyes  at  each  end,  7  inches  wide,  and 
1  inch  thick.  These  chains,  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Dempsey, 
are  employed  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Clarke  in  the  permanent  construc- 
tion of  the  large  suspension  bridge  over  the  Danube  at  Pesth,  and 
of  the  Russian  bridge  now  erecting  by  Mr.  Vignoles  at  Kieff,  in 
Russia.  The  hydraulic  presses,  the  largest  that  were  ever  con- 
structed, were  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Easton  and  Amos  of 
Southwark.  One  of  the  large  tubes  was  constructed  by  Messrs, 
Garforth  of  Dukiufield,  Manchester,  and  the  rest  of  the  tubes  by 
Mr.  C.  Mare  of  Blackwall.  Messrs.  Howell,  Hemmingway,  and 
Pearson  were  the  contractors  for  the  masonry. 

The  Conway  Tubul.au  Bridge,  now  completed,  is  erected 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  suspension  bridge  of  Mr*  Telford,  and 
immediately  beneath  the  ancient  walls  of  Conway  Castle.  It 
consists  of  a  single  span  of  400  feet,  with  two  abutments  har- 
monising in  their  architecture  with  that  of  the  castle.    Each 
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of  the  two  tubes,  with  their  eastings  for  lifting,  weighed  1200 
tons,  and  their  height  above  the  level  of  high  water  is  only  18 
feet.  The  first  stone  of  the  abutments  was  laid  on  the  15th 
June  1846.  The  first  tube,  begun  in  March  1847,  was  floated 
on  the  6th  March,  and  raised  in  April  1848.  The  second  tube 
was  floated  on  the  12th,  and  raised  on  the  30th  October  1848. 
When  the  ordinary  train  passes  over  the  tubes,  the  deflection  is 
not  above  l-8th  of  an  inch. 

The  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge  is  not  yet  completed. 
The  central  or  Britannia  tower  was  begun  in  May  1846.  The 
tubes  were  begun  the  10th  August  1847.  The  first  great  tube 
for  the  span  between  the  Britannia  and  Anglesea  towers  was 
floated  on  the  27th  June  1849,  and  was  raised  between  the  1st 
and  15th  October.  The  second  was  floated  on  the  4th  Decem- 
ber, and  the  lifting  commenced  on  the  18th.  After  the  third 
and  fourth  tubes  were  raised,  and  one  line  of  tubes  completed, 
the  strength  of  the  bridge  was  tried  on  the  5th  March  1850. 
At  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  train  with  three  engines  and 
carriages  started  from  Bangor.  It  weighed  90  tons,  and  passed 
safely  through  the  tube  at  7  o'clock  at  a  slow  speed.  The 
strength  of  the  bridge  was  again  tried  by  a  train  of  twenty- 
four  heavy-laden  coal  waggons.  It  passed  at  the  rate  of  about 
ten  miles  an  hour.  Another  train  of  coal  was  allowed  to  remain 
two  hours  in  the  centre  of  the  Caermarthenshire  tube ;  and  when 
the  load  was  removed,  the  deflection  was  found  to  be  only  4-10ths 
of  an  inch.  With  such  evidence  of  its  strength,  the  final  experi- 
ment was  made  at  12  o'clock.  A  train  with  three  engines,  200 
tons  of  coal,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  carriages,  containing  from 
600  to  700  passengers,  passed  through  in  safety, — thus  exhibit- 
ing to  the  public  the  perfect  security  which  science  and  art  had 
achieved  for  the  protection  of  their  lives  and  their  properties. 
The  trains  now  cross  the  Strait  by  this  single  line  of  tubes ; 
and  we  trust  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  other  four  tubes 
are  raised  and  the  line  completed  for  the  public  use. 

Such  is  the  fullest  description  which  our  limits  will  permit  us 
to  give  of  the  celebrated  tubular  bridges  over  the  Menai,  the  most 
remarkable  works  that  have  ever  been  constructed  in  any  part 
of  the  civilized  world.  The  gigantic  undertaking  of  which  they 
form  a  part, — though  a  railway  of  only  85  miles, — is  not  yet 
completed,  and  its  future  character  as  a  commercial  transaction 
not  yet  decided.  Its  present  condition,  however,  is  too  well 
known  to  the  unfortunate  shareholders. 

The  capital  was  created  in  1844  by  the  issue  of  42,000 
shares,  at  £50  each,  and  in  1847,  42,000  new  shares  were  issued 
at  £15  each,  with  a  preference  dividend  of  5 J  per  cent.,  and 
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with  the  right  of  participating  with  the  entire  stock  in  any  in- 
creased rate  of  dividend.  In  July  1850,  the  jP50  shares  were 
selling  at  <£8f ,  and  the  <£15  shares  at  «£9,  so  that  we  have 

On  the  original  stock,  a  loss  of     £72  10     0      on  every  £100, 
On  preferential  stock,  33     6     8  do. 

making  the  loss  incurred  by  the  original  and  preferential  share- 
holders as  follows : — 

Loss  incurred  by  original  shareholders,  •         £1,512,000 

Do.  preferential    do.,        .  .  252,000 

Total,  .  .  .         £1,764,000 

— that  is,  a  total  loss  of  one  million  and  three  quarters  of  a  million 
of  money  (! ! !)  has  been  sustained  by  the  public-spirited  indivi- 
duals who  have  executed  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  difficult 
public  works  that  has  distinguished  any  age  or  nation  of  the 
world.*  We  call  these  individuals  public-spirited)  although  others 
have  branded  them  with  the  name  of  insane  speculators  and 
gamblers.  It  is  true  that  they  risked  money  on  a  speculation, 
and  that  the  object  of  many,  if  not  most  of  them,  was  to  obtain 
a  large  return  for  the  capital  which  they  invested.  But  there 
are  various  kinds  of  speculations,  which  must  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other.  When  money  is  invested  in  a  con- 
cern which  society  does  not  require — or  which  is  established  in 
a  spirit  of  rivalry  with  concerns  already  existing  and  flourishing, 

*  The  following  is  a  more  full  statement  of  the  Expenditure  and  Revenue  of  this 
Railway  : — 

Expenditure. 
Amount  received  on  capital  account,        .  •  .        £3,959,033 

Amount  expended  to  March  1860,  half-yearly  meeting,  •  3,915,882 


Balance  in  hand, 

£43,650 

Mold  Branchy  £180,000. 
Actual  amount  of  Capital  raised,      .        • 

£4,339,332 

Rsvbnub  FOR  1849. 
Received  to  31st  December  1849, 
Expended,   •••••. 

£153,289 
88,811 

Balance,    . 

£64,477 

Steam  Boait. 
Received  to  31st  December  1849, 
Expended,    •••... 

£10,832 
32,389 

Balance  Loss, 

21,556 

Net  Balance, 

£42,920 

Conclusion.  445 

or  which  have  an  evil  or  a  doubtful  tendency, — the  love  of  money 
or  of  mischief  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  the  ruling  motive  of  the 
proprietary.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  gas  company,  a  steam-ves- 
sel company,  or  a  railway  company,  are  organised  in  localities 
where  neither  gas,  nor  steamers,  nor  locomotives,  previously  ex- 
isted, the  men  who  give  the  money  for  such  public  works,  are, 
whatever  may  be  their  motives,  public  benefactors,  and  deserve 
the  encouragement,  and  support,  and  sympathy  of  the  public. 

But  if  the  company  which  is  established  be  a  truly  national 
one9  and  accomplishes  national  objects — and  be  recognised  by 
the  nation  as  national,  and  by  the  public  as  beneficial,  the  Spe- 
culator rises  into  a  Patriot ;  and  his  patriotism  is  as  noble,  and 
perchance  as  true  and  disinterested  as  that  of  the  Prime  Mini- 
ster who  rules  his  country  with  Fame  for  his  dividend,  or  of  the 
warrior  who  defends  it  for  the  high  preferential  rates  of  ribbons, 
and  titles,  and  stars.  The  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway,  with 
all  its  expensive  and  magnificent  works,  is  a  national  one,  and 
its  object  has  been  recognised  as  national  by  all  the  govern- 
ments that  have  ruled  England  during  the  last  fifty  years. 

The  political  condition  of  Ireland  rendered  it  necessary  that 
the  most  rapid  communication  should  be  established  between 
Dublin  and  London ;  and  with  the  view  of  rapidly  transporting 
troops  and  military  stores,  as  well  as  from  the  more  benevolent 
motive  of  giving  the  sister  island  all  the  advantages  of  a  quick 
and  cheap  commercial  intercourse  with  England.  The  Govern- 
ment has  spent  enormous  sums  of  the  public  money  in  constructing 
roads,  bridges,  and  harbours  to  accomplish  these  important  ob- 
jects. When  the  line  from  Crewe  to  Chester  was  completed,  it 
then  became  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  construct  a  railway 
from  Chester  to  Holyhead,  and  to  summon  to  their  assistance  all 
the  scientific  and  practical  knowledge,  within  their  reach,  to  enable 
them  to  overcome,  at  the  smallest  expense,  the  great  local  diffi- 
culties which  mountain  barriers  and  arms  of  the  sea  opposed  to 
such  an  undertaking.  We  are  not  aware  that  such  a  scheme 
ever  occupied  their  thoughts.  We  know  only  that  private  in- 
dividuals have  executed  it  to  their  ruin.  We  know  that  Govern- 
ment refused  to  permit  a  bridge  that  would  cost  only  £250,000 
to  be  erected  for  the  railway  ;  and  thus  compelled  the  Company  to 
expend  £600,000  on  the  Tubular  Bridge.  We  know  that  they 
compelled  the  Company  to  contribute  ±200,000  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  Harbour  of  Refuge  of  Holyhead.  We  know  that 
from  the  conduct  of  Government  and  other  parties,  the  Parlia- 
mentary and  law  expenses  amounted  to  £46,740,  4s.  5d.  We 
know  that  from  the  exactions  of  voracious  landholders,  who  de- 
rived incalculable  benefit  from  the  undertaking,  the  cost  of  land 
that  might  have  been  given  gratis,  or  at  least  at  it*  real  value,  was 
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£294,150.  We  know — but  who  is  to  blame  we  cannot  tell — 
that  the  e.cces*  beyond  the  Parliamentary  estimate  amounts  to 
£945,000.*  liut  we  know  more  than  all  this.  The  Government 
have  demanded  gratuitous  services  from  this  unfortunate  Rail- 
way Company  ;t  they  have  paid  them  illiberally  for  services  that 
ought  to  have  been  well  paid ;  they  have  compelled  them  to 
carry  passengers  at  less  than  the  cost  price ;  and  they  have 
crushed  them  to  the  very  ground,  along  with  other  Companies, 
by  a  system  of  unprincipled  taxation  which  reason  and  justice 
equally  disown. 

From  the  general  and  vague  idea  of  an  oppressed  and  impo- 
verished Company,  the  imagination  carries  us  to  the  ill-fated  in- 
dividuals who  compose  it — to  men  of  property  driven  from  their 
estates — to  men  of  wealth  reduced  to  poverty — to  men  of  profes- 
sional industry  lowered  in  the  social  scale — to  widows  and  orphans 
thrown  upon  their  neighbour's  charity,  or  cast  upon  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  workhouse.  Such  is  the  English  system  of  carry- 
ing ou  national  undertakings !  Startling  though  it  be,  we  cannot 
characterise  it  as  a  novelty,  and  charge  it  against  any  living  states- 
man. It  is  but  a  gigantic  step  in  an  ancient  and  well-trodden 
pathway  ;  and  in  these  pages  we  have  had  repeated  occasions  } 
to  denounce  the  national  infirmity  in  the  strongest  terms  of  re- 
monstrance and  reproof.  It  is  an  English  saying  of  deep  import, 
and  pregnant  with  great  results,  that  England  expects  evert 
man  to  do  his  Dirrr  ;  but  History,  in  tears,  has  written  the 
fatal  counterpart  on  the  wall,  that  no  man  expects  England 
to  do  Heus  I 


*  The  following  table  exhibits  this  remarkable  and  instructive  fact : — 


1 

! 
1 

Amount  of  cost  to 
completion. 

» —    ■ ,  _ ,_  j 

uom  ■eyOM 

Parliamentary 

Rrtfmare 

Works  of  construction,  excavation,  per- 1 
manent  way,  tunnelling,  masonry,     .     ) 
•     Station,  ..... 
Railway  sleepers, 

Land,     ..... 
Conway  Bridge, 
Britannia  Bridge, 

£1,590,000 

164,000 
286,000 
294,000 
150,000 
600,000 

£254,000 

72,000 
95,000 

124.00* 
50,000 

350,000 

Total  cost, 

£8,084,650 

&9t&fi%0 

— Scrivener's  Railway*  of  the  United  Kingdom,  p.  418. 

f  The  Quarterly  Review  justly  characterises  as  ejtcrmciaimff  certain  —  —  — 
which  Government  obliged  the  Railway  Company  to  submit— £m  No.  CjL&X., 
September  1849,  p.  448. 

X  See  this  Review,  vol.  iv.  pp.  41 1,  412  J  v.  p.  218. 
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Art.  V. — Manuel  du  Droit  Public  Ecclhiastique  Franfais, 
contenant  lea  Liberth  de  VEglise  Gallicane,  la  l)4claration  du 
Ckrgt  de  1682,  le  Concordat  et  sa  Loi  Organiquey  avec  une 
Exposition  des  Principes  sur  Us  Appels  comme  (TAbus,  les 
Congregations  et  V Enseignement  Public.  Par  M.  Dupin, 
Procureur-G6n£ral  pr&s  la  Cour  de  Cassation.  Cinqui&me 
Edition.     Paris,  1845. 

The  author  of  this  "  Manuel"  was  the  Rapporteur  and  the 
principal  author  of  the  Charter  of  1830,  which  provided  for  the 
constitutional  government  of  France  under  the  Monarchy  of  the 
House  of  Orleans,  and  he  is  now  the  President  of  the  Assembly 
which  represents  and  rules  the  French  Republic.  During  the 
intervening  period,  he  occupied  important  public  situations,  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  bar  and  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  acquired  celebrity  by  his  writings.  He  took  a  very  active 
and  prominent  part  in  opposing  the  Jesuits,  and  in  resisting  the 
attempts  of  the  clergy  to  extend  their  control  over  the  universi- 
ties and  public  schools.  The  controversy  between  the  clergy 
and  the  universities  led  to  a  revival  of  the  discussions  about  the 
Liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church.  The  Jesuit,  or  ultramontane 
party,  who  were  opposed  to  these  liberties,  were  most  zealous  in 
maintaining  the  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy  over  universities  and 
seminaries.  This  led  their  opponents,  as  matter  of  policy,  to 
undertake  the  defence  of  the  Liberties,  and  all  the  more  because 
they  could  appeal  to  laws  of  the  realm  which  prescribed  the  in- 
culcation of  the  principles  of  the  Liberties  in  schools  and  colleges, 
and  had  thus  a  strong  argument  against  the  clergy's  claim  to 
control  education,  founded  on  their  unwillingness  to  enforce  this 
legal  requirement. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  of  M.  Dnpin  was  published  in 
1824,  and  when  the  third  edition  came  out  in  1844,  it  was  de- 
nounced as  containing  erroneous  and  dangerous  views  in  a 
mandeinent  published  by  Cardinal  Bonald,  Archbishop  of  Lyons, 
who  is  the  head  of  the  Jesuit  or  ultramontane  party  in  the  Church 
of  France.  This  '  mandement'  of  the  Cardinal  was  brought  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  Council  of  State  in  March  1845,  and,  by 
a  decree  of  that  body,  it  was  condemned  and  suppressed  "  as  in- 
fringing upon  the  liberties,  privileges,  and  customs  of  the  Galli- 
can Church,  which  are  consecrated  by  the  acts  of  the  public 
authorities.9'  Cardinal  Bonald's  denunciation  of  Dupin's  Manual 
only  increased  its  popularity,  and  led  to  the  publication  of  two 
enlarged  editions  of  it,  one  in  the  end  of  1844,  and  the  other, 
that  now  lying  before  us,  in  April  1845. 
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The  work  is  a  very  valuable  one,  and  contains  a  great  deal  of 
interesting  matter.  It  exhibits  the  leading  documents  connected 
with  the  legal  or  juridical  history  of  the  Gallican  Liberties,  a 
defence  of  the  principles  on  which  they  are  based,  and  a  proof 
that  they  form,  and  have  always  formed,  a  part  of  the  constitu- 
tional law  of  France,  with  illustrations  of  the  modes  in  which 
they  have  been  practically  applied  and  enforced  down  to  tho 
present  day. 

Dupin  discusses  these  subjects  as  a  lawyer  and  a  jurist,  and 
not  as  a  theologian.  He  professes  his  belief  in  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity and  of  Koman  Catholicism,  and  there  is  nothing  in  his 
work  at  all  inconsistent  with  this  profession.  In  the  conclusion 
of  his  Introduction,  (p.  xxxv.)  he  says — 

"  This  is  the  work  of  a  Catholic,  but  of  a  Gallican  Catholic — of  a 
man  who  loves  religion,  who  honours  the  clergy,  who  reveres  in  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  the  head  of  the  universal  Church  and  the  common 
father  of  the  faithful ;  but  it  is  the  work  also  of  a  jurist,  who  wishes 
that  the  laws  should  be  guarded  and  observed  by  all  ranks  of  citizens, 
— the  work  of  a  public  man,  who  holds,  as  a  maxim,  that  the  Church 
is  in  the  State,  and  not  the  State  in  the  Church." 

These  are  the  views  which  have  been  generally  entertained 
and  professed  by  the  defenders  of  the  Gallican  Liberties,  both 
theologians  and  lawyers. 

From  an  early  period  there  are  indications  that  the  Church 
of  France  was  less  disposed  than  some  other  Churches  to  submit 
to  all  the  claims  and  pretensions  of  the  Papal  See.  Their  pecu- 
liar views  gradually  assumed  the  form  of  a  regular  system  of 
theological  opinions,  and  of  civil  laws  and  legal  arrangements, 
a  system  which  is  commonly  called  the  Gallican  Liberties,  which 
has  been  defended  by  many  men  of  the  highest  learning  and 
ability,  and  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  very  interesting  dis- 
cussion. The  chief  eras  in  the  history  of  this  subject  are,  the 
quarrel  between  King  Philip  the  Fair  and  Pope  Boniface  VHL 
at  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century;  the  pragmatic 
sanction  of  1438,  based  upon  the  decrees  of  the  Councils  of 
Constance  and  Basle ;  the  dispute  between  Louis  XIL  and 
Julius  II.  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  followed  by 
the  Concordat  of  1516  between  Francis  I.  and  Leo  X. ;  the  ex- 
communication, deposition,  and  absolution  of  Henry  IV. ;  the 
declaration  of  the  Gallican  clergy,  under  Bossuet's  influence,  in 
1682;  the  controversy  about  the  acceptance  of  the  Bull  Uni- 
genitus  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  the  Concor- 
dat of  1801  between  Buonaparte,  then  first  Consul,  and  Pope 
Pius  VII.,  and  the  organic  law  that  was  founded  upon  it.  On 
all  these  occasions  there  was  much  discussion  about  the  respec- 
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tive  functions  and  provinces  of  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  and  about  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Pope's  juris- 
diction as  head  of  the  Church.  The  Sorbonne,  that  is,  the 
theological  faculty  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  generally  showed  themselves  to  be  strenuous  defenders 
of  their  country's  liberties  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Papal  See,  and  were  supported  in  the  course  they  pursued  by 
many  of  the  most  eminent  men  whom  the  Church  of  France 
has  ever  produced.  Richer,  whose  labours  and  sufferings  in 
defence  of  the  Gallican  Liberties  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
notice,  collected  the  ancient  theological  testimonies  of  the  school 
of  Paris  upon  this  subject,  in  a  work  entitled  "  VindiciaB  Doc- 
trinae  Majorum  Scholse  Parisiensis,  seu  constans  et  perpetua 
scholae  Parisiensis  doctrina  de  auctoritate  et  infallibilitate  eccle- 
siaa  in  rebus  fidei  et  morum,  contra  defensores  monarchic  uni- 
versalis et  absolutae  curiae  RomanaB."  This  work  was  pub- 
lished at  Cologne  in  1683,  long  after  his  death.  It  is  divided 
into  four  parts,  the  first  containing  a  series  of  decrees  by  the 
Sorbonne  condemning  ultramontane  views ;  the  second,  trea- 
tises by  ^Jgidius  Romanus,  and  John  of  Paris,  who  defended 
Philip  the  Fair  against  Boniface,  about  the  same  time  that 
Marsilius  of  Padua,  and  William  Occam,  the  celebrated  Eng- 
lish schoolman,  were  rendering  a  similar  service  to  the  Empe- 
ror, Louis  of  Bavaria ;  the  third,  treatises  by  Cardinal  d\Ailly, 
or  Alliaco,  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  and  John  Gerson,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Paris,  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  councils  of  Constance  and  Basle,  as  to  the  superiority  of  a 
general  council  over  a  Pope ;  and  the  fourth,  containing  trea- 
tises by  James  Almain  and  John  Major,  in  defence  of  Louis 
XII.  against  Julius  II.  and  his  advocate  Cardinal  Cajetan. 
Most  of  these  productions  of  the  school  of  Paris  are  likewise 
collected  in  Gofdastus's  Monarchia  Sacri  Romani  Imperii,  and 
are  far  from  being  destitute  of  interest,  though  they  are  valuable 
more  from  their  opposition  to  the  Pope's  spiritual  supremacy,  as 
absolute  monarch  of  the  Church,  than  from  any  great  light  they 
throw  tipon  the  principles  that  ought  to  regulate  the  relation  of 
the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  powers.  The  interferences  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  in  support  of  the  Gallican  Liberties,  are  to 
be  found  chiefly  at  a  later  period  than  that  embraced  in  Richer's 
Vindiciae,  and  indeed  principally  since  the  Reformation,  when, 
as  has  been  alleged  by  De  Maistre,  (De  TEglise  Gallicane,  liv. 
i.  chap.  ii.  et  in.)  that  venerable  body  was  much  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Calvinists  and  Jansenists.  Most  of  the  arrits  of  the 
Parliament,  issued  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  condemning  and 
•oppressing  books  in  which  ultramontane  principles  were  as* 
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serted,  are  given  in  the  appendix  to  a  work  entitled  "  Traite 
de  l'Autorit£  des  Rois,  touchant  r Administration  de  rEgliae," 
by  Vayer  de  Boutigny,  Master  of  Requests  to  Louis  XI V .,  by 
whose  orders  the  work  was  written. 

But  though  the  Sorbonne  and  the  Parliament  were  upon  the 
whole  consistent  and  decided  in  maintaining  the  Oallican  Liber- 
ties, in  opposition  to  the  papal  encroachments,  and  though  many 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  clergy  supported  them,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  French  Church,  as  a  whole,  has  not  shewn 
much  steadiness,  integrity,  or  courage  in  this  matter*  The  Gal- 
lican  Liberties  have  always  been  very  obnoxious  to  the  court  of 
Home,  and  all  the  influence  and  skill  of  the  Popes  have  been 
put  forth  on  a  variety  of  occasions  to  prevent  the  inculcation 
and  the  practical  enforcement  of  them.  The  conduct  of  the 
Kings  of  France,  in  regard  to  the  Gallican  Liberties,  has  usu- 
ally been  more  or  less  influenced  by  their  political  relations  to 
the  papacy  at  the  time,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  direct  influence 
of  the  Pope,  has  often  told  largely  upon  the  views  and  conduct 
of  the  clergy.  It  is  foolish  to  place  any  reliance  upon  the  con- 
sistency and  integrity  of  any  body  of  Romanists,  in  maintaining 
the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and  there  are  melancholy 
instances  of  the  perverting  and  demoralizing  influence  of  popery 
in  the  conduct  even  of  those  who  have  gained  some  credit  for 
their  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church. 

The  earliest  formal  exhibition,  in  a  legal  shape,  of  the  Liber- 
ties of  the  Gallican  Church,  was  made  by  Pithou,  a  celebrated 
jurist,  in  1594,  and  was  dedicated  to  Henry  IV.  He  laid  down 
as  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  they  were  based,  the  two 
great  doctrines,  1st,  that  the  Pope  has  no  jurisdiction  in  tempo* 
ral  matters ;  and,  2d,  that  even  in  spiritual  matters  he  is  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  general  council,  and  is  bound  to  regulate 
his  conduct  by  the  ancient  canons  of  the  Church.  The  prac- 
tical applications  of  these  principles  he  exhibited  in  eighty-three 
articles,  which  had  all  a  foundation,  more  or  less  explicit,  in  the 
ancient  common  law  of  France.  These  articles  of  Pithou  were 
generally  regarded  at  the  time,  and  have  been  regarded  ever 
since,  as  an  authoritative  representation  of  the  Gallican  Liber- 
ties, and  as  such  they  are  given  at  length  by  Dupin,  in  the  first 
part  of  his  Manual.  But  the  Jesuits  having  assassinated 
Henry  IV.  in  1610,  improved  with  great  assiduity  and  address 
the  minority  of  Louis  XIII.,  for  promoting  ultramontane  views* 
When,  at  a  Parliament  held  in  1615,  the  Third  Estate  proposed 
that  a  formal  condemnation  should  be  issued  of  the  doctrine,  that 
the  Pope  has  the  power  of  deposing  kings,  Cardinal  Perron 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  other  two  orders,  the  clergy  and 
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the  nobility,  to  refuse  to  concur  in  it,  though  nothing  could  be 
plainer  than  that,  if  the  Gallican  Liberties  meant  anything,  they 
implied  the  falsehood  of  this  doctrine.  Perron  was  a  very  re- 
markable man,  of  great  learning  and  ability,  but  utterly  desti- 
tute of  moral  and  religious  principle.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Pro- 
testant pastor,  and  was  very  carefully  educated  by  his  father, 
with  a  view  to  the  ministry,  but  not  finding  in  the  Protestant 
Church  a  sufficient  field  for  his  ambition,  he  joined  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  became  in  due  time  Archbishop  of  Sens,  and  a 
"  Cardinal  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church."  His  speech  to  the 
Estates  on  the  occasion  above  referred  to,  was  published,  and 
was  fully  and  formally  answered  in  a  very  respectable  work, 
published  in  the  name  of  King  James  VI.,  and  entitled,  "  A 
Remonstrance  for  the  Rights  of  Kings,  and  the  Independence 
of  their  Crowns."  The  defenders  of  tne  Gallican  Liberties,  who 
undertake  to  shew  that  their  views  have  been  always  maintained 
by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  France,  are  a  good 
deal  perplexed  by  this  speech  of  Cardinal  Perron,  and  the  effect 
it  produced  upon  the  Estates.  They  usually  try  to  shew,  that 
what  the  Cardinal  chiefly  laboured  to  establish  was,  not  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Pope's  deposing  power  was  true,  but  merely  that 
it  was  unwarrantable,  and  especially  unwarrantable  for  the  civil 
authority,  to  condemn  it  as  heretical.  But  this  is  a  very  inade- 
quate account  of  the  substance  of  what  the  speech  contains,  for 
it  argues  elaborately  in  favour  of  the  deposing  power,  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  been  asserted  and  acted  upon  by  many  popes, 
and  infers  that  if,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  doctrine  was 
false,  the  consequences  must  be  very  serious  to  the  claims  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

Perron  also  was  the  principal  persecutor  of  Richer,  in  the  earlier 

Srt  of  his  noble  struggle  in  defence  of  the  Gallican  Liberties, 
cher  may  be  said  to  have  died  as  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  op- 
position to  Papal  usurpation.  We  have  a  lire  of  this  distinguished 
man  by  Adrian  Baillet,  well  known  in  the  literary  world  by  his 
Jugemens  des  Savans,  and  it  is  a  very  interesting  piece  of  bio- 
graphy, presenting  to  us  a  noble  character  engaged  in  a  long  and 
arduous  struggle  in  defence  of  important  truths,  and  illustrating 
at  the  same  time  the  unprincipled  policy  which  has  always  cha- 
racterized the  Church  of  Rome  and  its  adherents.  Richer  was 
born  in  1560,  and  early  acquired  a  very  high  reputation  by  his 
learning  and  ability,  and  by  the  general  worth  and  excellence  of 
his  character.  He  was  the  principal  restorer  of  order  and  dis- 
cipline in  the  university  of  Paris,  after  the  confusion  occasioned 
by  the  wars  of  the  League.  Having  shown  great  wisdom  and 
firmness  in  this  work,  he  was,  in  1 608,  elected  Syndic  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  in  this  office  he  proved  himself  a 
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«  oblige  the  Pope,  resolved  to  extort  from  him  by  force,  the 
jttrartation  which  he  had  been  unable  to  procure  by  fraud,  or  by 
jnV  other  appliances.  An  apostolic  notary  was  sent  from  Rome, 
n'lio  succeeded  in  inveigling  Richer  into  a  confidential  confer- 
ence, in  a  convenient  place,  when  two  men,  employed  by  the 
Cardinal,  suddenly  seized  him,  and,  putting  their  daggers  to  his 
throat,  com] jelled  him  to  put  his  name  to  a  retractation,  without 
giving  him  any  time  to  collect  himself,  or  to  read  the  paper  which 
he  subscribed.  This  violence,  combined  with  a  feeling  of  remorse 
for  his  weakness  and  want  of  presence  of  mind,  brought  on  a 
severe  illness,  from  which  he  never  recovered,  though  he  was 
spared  long  enough  to  take  effectual  means  for  satisfying  the 
world  that  he  adhered  to  the  last  to  the  great  principles  for  which 
lie  had  laboured  and  suffered  so  much.  Most  of  Kichers  works 
were  published  after  his  death.  They  are  very  interesting  and 
valuable,  and  are  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  study  of  the 
Gallican  Liberties.  Their  titles  are — A  Treatise  on  Ecclesiastical 
and  Political  Power,  with  an  elaborate  Defence  of  it;  Vindication  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  School  of  Paris ;  Treatise  on  the  power  of  the 
Church  in  Temporal  Matters;  History  of  General  Councils:  and 
Treatise  on  Appeals  as  for  abuse.  (Appellations  comine  (Tabus.) 
Of  the  last  work,  the  only  one  which  Richer  wrote  in  French, 
and  the  only  one  which  we  have  not  seen,  there  is  an  account 
given  by  Dupin  in  his  Manual,  p.  240. 
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after  Richer's  death,  the  political  relations  of  some  of  the 
inged,  and  Richlieu,  who  was  now  Prime  Minister,  be- 
*ed  from  the  Pope.    He  was  even  suspected  of  an  in- 
aching  the  Church  of  France  altogether  from  the 
_dience,  and  making  himself  patriarch  of  Gaul.     This 
.ged  the  publication,  in  1639,  of  a  new  edition  of  Pithou^s 
jrties  of  the  Gallican  Church,  with  a  Commentary  bv  Du  Puv 
^ his,  combined  with  the  rumours  that  were  afloat  as  to  Richlieu's 
intentions,  greatly  alarmed  the  Court  of  Rome.     To  appease  the 
anxiety  of  the  ultramontanists,   Richlieu  directed  De   Marca, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Paris,  to  write  upon  the  Gallican  Li- 
berties, but  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  as  little  offensive  to 
the  Pope  as  possible.    Such  was  the  origin  of  De  Marca's  famous 
work,  I)e  Concordia  Sacerdotii  et  Imperii  seu  de  Libertatibus 
Ecclesise  Gallicanae,  which  was  published  in  1641.     De  Marca 
was  a  man  of  great  talent  and  erudition,  and  his  work  contains 
much  interesting  discussion  on  some  controverted  topics  in  eccle- 
siastical history.    But  he  was  not  an  honest  and  impartial  inves- 
tigator of  truth,  and  he  wrote  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
to  please  both  the  defenders  and  the  opponents  of  the  Gallican 
Liberties.     This  has  given  a  great  deal  of  vagueness  to  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  more  general  principles  of  the  question,  so  that  the 
chief  value  of  his  work  now  lies  in  its  very  able  and  learned  in- 
vestigation of  historical  details.     He  did  not  succeed  in  avoiding 
giving  offence  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
several  years  of  negotiation,  and  some  unworthy  explanations 
and.  concessions  with  respect  to  the  principles  he  "had  advanced, 
that  the  Pope  was  induced  to  sanction  his  consecration  to  the 
Episcopal  office. 

Nothing  else  of  much  importance  occurs  in  the  history  of 
this  subject,  till  the  great  era  of  1682,  when  the  famous  De- 
claration of  the  Gallican  clergy  was  adopted,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Bossuet.  Louis  XlV/liad  been  for  some  time  engaged 
in  a  dispute  with  the  Pope  about  the  Regalia,  or  the  ri"ht, 
claimed  oy  the  Crown,  to  draw  the  revenues  of  benefices  while 
they  were  vacant,  and  to  appoint  absolutely,  or  pleno  jure,  to 
benefices  which  had  no  cure  of  souls.  The  details  of  this  con- 
troversy, in  its  preliminary  stages,  are  given  at  length  in  Bishop 
Burnet's  History  of  the  Rights  of  Princes  in  disposing  of  eccle- 
siastical benefices  and  Church  lands,  published  in  1682.  The 
occasion  was  favourable  to  the  clergy  asserting  the  Gallican 
Liberties,  for  the  king,  at  the  time,  seemed  determined  to  main- 
tain them,  and,  accordingly,  on  the  19th  of  March  1682,  a  re- 
presentative assembly  of  the  Gallican  clergy,  which  was  called 
bv  the  authority  of  the  king,  and  in  which  Bossuet  was  the  pre- 
siding genius,  adopted  and  published  the  celebrated  Declaration^ 
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in  four  Articles,  which  has  ever  since  been  regarded  as  the 
authoritative  standard  of  the  Gallican  Liberties,  and  the  peculiar 
symbol  of  the  Gallican  Church.  The  first  article  of  the  Decla- 
ration asserted  that  the  civil  power  is  independent  of  the  spiri- 
tual, and  that  the  Pope  has  no  authority,  direct  or  indirect,  in 
temporal  matters,  and  especially  no  right  to  depose  Sovereigns, 
and  to  absolve  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance ;  the  2d 
affirmed  the  doctrine  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  about  the 
superiority  of  a  general  council  over  a  Pope ;  the  3d  asserted 
that  the  Pope,  in  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  supremacy,  is 
bound  to  have  regard  to  the  canons  of  the  universal  Church,  and 
to  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the  Church  of  France ;  and 
the  4th  declared  that,  in  questions  of  doctrine,  the  decision  of  the 
Pope  was  not  "  irreformable,"  unless  it  was  accepted  or  con- 
curred in  by  the  Church.  This  Declaration  of  the  clergy  was 
immediately  confirmed  by  an  Edict  of  the  King,  and  a  Decree  of 
the  Parliament,  which  enacted,  that  the  principles  it  embodied 
should  be  taught  in  all  the  universities  and  seminaries,  and  should 
bo  professed  by  all  who  were  admitted  to  academical  honours ; 
and  Dupin  has  produced  a  series  of  subsequent  enactments  and 
decisions,  proving,  in  opposition  to  the  assertions  of  modern 
ultramontanists,  that  it  continues  down  to  the  present  day  to  be 
a  law  of  the  State.  The  denial  of  the  legal  authority  of  this 
Declaration  of  1G82,  was  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  Coun- 
cil of  State,  in  1845,  condemned  and  suppressed  the  mandement 
of  Cardinal  Bon  aid. 

The  Pope  was  greatly  exasperated  by  this  Declaration,  and 
issued  a  bull  condemning  it,  upon  which  the  French  clergy  ap- 

Ccaled  to  a  future  council.  The  Pope  refused  to  grant  the  usual 
nils  of  institution  when  any  of  the  presbyters  who  had  been 
members  of  the  Assembly  of  1 682  were  nominated  by  the  King 
to  bishoprics.  The  refusal  of  the  King  and  the  clergy  to  retract 
the  Declaration,  and  the  refusal  of  the  Pope  to  grant  bulls  of 
institution,  seemed  likely  to  lead  to  an  open  schism  between  the 
Church  of  France  and  the  Roman  See,  But  at  length,  in 
1693,  the  Pone  consented  to  grant  the  bulls  of  institution  upon 
the  ground  of  some  concessions  made  to  his  dignity,  in  the  shape 
of  private  letters  written  to  him  by  the  King  and  by  each  of  tne 
bishops  elect.  These  letters  have  been  represented  by  the  ultra- 
mon tan ists  as  amounting  to  a  retractation  of  the  principles  of  the 
Declaration ;  but  they  really  contain  nothing  more  than  vague 
expressions  of  regret  for  having  offended  the  Pope,  and  of  re- 
spect for  his  general  authority ;  and  would  certainly  not  have 
been  accepted  as  satisfactory,  unless  the  Pope  had  been  convinced 
that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  a  retractation.  The  Popes  have 
never  sanctioned  the  four  articles  of  the  Gallican  Liberties. 
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Pope  Pius  VI.  expressly  condemned  them  in  the  bull,  u  Auc- 
torem  Fidei,"  in  1794.  The  Popes  have,  on  several  occasions, 
when  favoured  by  a  concurrence  of  political  circumstances,  had 
influence  enough  to  induce  the  French  clergy  to  act  a  shuffling 
and  unworthy  part,  in  regard  to  some  of  the  applications  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Declaration,  but  they  have  never,  though  the 
tendency  in  France  since  the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in 
1815,  has  been  in  favour  of  ultramontane  views,  been  able  to 
get  anything  like  a  retractation  of  the  Liberties,  either  by  the 
civil  or  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 

The  publication  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Gallican  clergy  in 
1682  gave  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  controversial  discussion ;  and 
some  of  the  most  eminent  men  the  Church  of  France  has  ever 
produced,  have  zealously  exerted  their  great  talents  and  learning 
in  defence  of  it.  The  Court  of  Borne  has  never  been  without 
men  of  ability  and  erudition  to  defend  its  cause,  and  they  were 
not  wanting  upon  this  occasion.  The  bulkiest  work  in  opposition 
to  the  Gallican  Liberties,  was  a  treatise,  "  De  Romani  Ponti- 
ficis  Auctoritate,"  in  three  volumes  folio,  published  in  1691,  by 
Roccaberti,  Archbishop  of  Valentia,  and  Grand  Inquisitor  of 
Spain.  This  work  was  condemned  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris ; 
but  as  it  was  highly  commended  by  the  Pope,  its  author  was  en- 
couraged to  publish  another  work,  in  twenty-one  volumes  folio, 
containing  a  Thesaurus  of  all  the  treatises  which  had  ever  been 
written,  upon  true  ultramontane  principles,  in  defence  of  the 
Pope's  supremacy.  The  ablest  work  written  in  opposition  to 
the  Declaration  of  1682,  and  the  only  one  at  all  known  now  be- 
yond a  very  limited  circle  of  readers,  is  the  "  Tractatus  de 
Libertatibus  Ecclesiae  Gallicanae,"  published  anonymously  at 
Liege  in  1 684,  and  written  by  Charlas,  president  of  a  theologi- 
cal seminary  at  Pamiers.  This  is  certainly  a  very  valuable 
work.  It  contains  a  full  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  of  the  four 
articles,  produces  everything  that  learning  and  ingenuity  could 
suggest  in  opposition  to  them,  and  attempts  to  answer  all  that 
had  been  adduced  in  defence  of  the  Gallican  Liberties  by  Pithou, 
Du  Puy,  Richer,  Launoi,  and  De  Marca. 

The  principal  defenders  of  the  Declaration  were  Bossuet,  its 
author,  Natalis  Alexander,  Fleury,  and  Dupin.  It  is  interesting 
to  find  such  men  engaged  in  the  defence  of  important  truths ; 
and  it  may  be  proper  to  give  a  brief  notice  of  what  they  have 
written  upon  the  subject. 

Bossuet's  great  work  in  defence  of  the  Gallican  Liberties 
is  entitled,  "  Defensio  Declarations  celeberrimsa  quam  de  po- 
testate  ecclesiastica  sanxit  Clerus  Gallicanus,  1682."  It  was 
not  published  till  1730,  many  years  after  its  author's  death. 
This  has  led  some  of  the  ultrainontanists,  to  whom  the  work  is 
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peculiarly  obnoxious,  to  question  its  genuineness,  or  at  least  its 
integrity.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  the  genuine 
and  uncorrupted  work  of  Bossuet,  and  it  is  in  no  respect  unworthy 
of  his  high  reputation.  Some,  who  did  not  venture  to  deny  the 
genuineness  of  this  work,  have  attempted  to  undermine  the 
authority  of  Bossuet  upon  this  subject,  by  alleging  that  he  re- 
pented of  the  part  which,  in  order  to  please  the  king,  he  took  in 
preparing  the  Declaration ;  and  that  though,  in  obedience  to  the 
King's  command,  he  wrote  this  defence  of  it,  he  was  averse  to 
the  publication  of  the  work.  De  Maistre  has  laboured  these 
oints  in  the  second  book  of  his  treatise  "  De  PEglise  Gallicane," 
ut  he  has  produced  no  sufficient  evidence  of  his  main  asser- 
tions, though  he  has  succeeded  in  exciting  a  feeling  of  distrust 
in  Bossuet' s  stedfast  integrity.  Bossuet's  Defence  is  a  great  work, 
and  may  be  said  to  exhaust  the  subject,  in  all  the  different  aspects 
in  which  it  can  be  contemplated.  He  has  certainly  proved,  by 
evidence  which  cannot  be  answered,  that  the  Pope  has  no  legi- 
timate claim,  upon  any  ground  of  Scripture,  reason,  antiquity, 
or  ecclesiastical  authority,  to  any  jurisdiction,  direct  or  indirect, 
in  temporal  matters,  to  superiority  over  a  general  council,  to  ex- 
emption from  the  authority  of  the  canons,  or  to  infallibility  in 
Questions  of  doctrine ;  and  he  has  not  scrupled  to  produce  in  con- 
rmatiou  of  his  positions,  cases  in  which  Popes  have  contra- 
dicted each  other,  and  have  unquestionably  fallen  into  error  in 
matters  both  of  faith  and  discipline.  His  work  is  quite  a  store- 
house of  learned  and  ingenious  discussion,  upon  almost  all  the 
vast  variety  of  matters  of  fact  and  argument  which  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  investigation  of  these  questions. 

Natalis,  or  Noel,  Alexander,  was  a  Dominican  Professor  of 
Theology,  and  a  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne.  He  is  the  author  of 
a  work  entitled  "  Historia  Ecclesiastica  veteris  et  novi  Testa- 
menti,"  from  the  creation  of  the  world  till  the  year  1600.  It 
was  originally  issued  in  parts,  but  was  at  length  published  in  a 
complete  form  at  Paris,  in  1699,  in  eight  volumes  folio.  This  is 
a  very  peculiar  work,  and  one  of  the  highest  value.  It  displays 
throughout,  great  learning  and  research ;  but  its  chief  peculiarity 
consists  in  this,  that  it  contains  formal  and  elaborate  dissertations 
upon  all  the  leading  controversial  topics,  theological  and  eccle- 
siastical, to  which  the  author  has  occasion  to  advert  in  the  general 
history.  This  feature  of  the  work  makes  it  of  the  highest  value 
to  the  student  who  wishes  to  be  thoroughly  versant  in  all  those 
departments  of  ecclesiastical  history  which  have  given  rise  to 
controversial  discussions  between  Protestants  and  Romanists, 
He  shows  himself  throughout  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  Gal- 
lican Liberties,  and  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  Pope's  claim 
to  temporal  jurisdiction,  to  personal  infallibility,  and  to  saperi- 
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ority  over  a  general  council.  His  views  upon  these  subjects 
are  most  fully  brought  out  in  Dissertations  upon  Gregory  VII. 
in  the  sixth  vol.,  upon  the  Councils  of  the  Lateran  and  of  Lyons 
and  the  dispute  between  King  Philip  and  Pope  Boniface  in  the 
seventh  vol.,  and  upon  the  Council  of  Constance,  as  well  as  in  a 
general  Apologetic  Dissertation  in  reply  to  attacks  which  had 
been  made  upon  him,  in  the  eighth  vol.  Alexander's  history  was 
of  course  very  unpalatable  at  Rome.  Innocent  XI.  put  it  into  the 
Index  Prohibitorius,  and  forbade  all  Christians  to  read  it,  upon 
pain  of  excommunication,  but  it  was  removed  from  the  list  of 
prohibited  books  by  Benedict  XIII. 

Fleury,  whom  we  have  mentioned  as  one  of  the  leading  de- 
fenders of  the  Gallican  Liberties,  is  likewise  the  author  of  a 
valuable  and  voluminous  ecclesiastical  history,  exhibiting  great 
fulness  and  elegance,  moderation  and  candour.  His  Discours 
sur  l'Histoire  Ecclesiastique,  inserted  in  his  History,  and  pub- 
lished also  in  a  separate  volume,  are  models  of  judicious  and 
elegant  exposition.  He  seldom  enters  into  anything  like  contro- 
versial discussion,  but  his  History  is  pervaded  by  a  liberal  and 
candid  spirit,  and  exhibits  frequently  a  faithful  exposure  of  Papal 
usurpations,  and  of  their  injurious  influence  upon  the  Church. 
His  chief  writings  on  the  Gallican  Liberties  are,  a  chapter  upon 
the  subject  (p.  iii.  c.  25)  in  his  Institution  du  Droit  Ecclesias- 
tique, and  his  "  Discours  sur  les  Liberies  de  l'Eglise  Gallicane," 
which  seems  to  have  been  originally  intended  to  form  one  of  the 
dissertations  in  his  History,  but  which  was  first  published  sepa- 
rately in  1724,  after  his  death.  This  is  a  valuable  work,  and 
gives  perhaps  the  best  view  of  the  subject  that  is  to  be  found  in 
so  compendious  a  form.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  1765,  which 
is  accompanied  by  learned  and  liberal  notes  by  the  editors.  Of 
this  edition,  Hall  am  (Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  54)  justly  remarks, — 
"  The  editors  of  this  Dissertation  go  far  beyond  Fleury,  and  per- 
haps reach  the  utmost  point  in  limiting  the  Papal  authority 
which  a  sincere  member  of  that  communion  can  attain." 

The  only  other  defender  of  the  Gallican  Liberties  whom  we 
intend  to  notice,  is  Louis  Ellies  Dupin,  Doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  well  known  by  his  great  work,  the  Bibliotheque  nouvelle 
des  auteurs  Ecclesiastiques,  and  highly  esteemed  for  his  judg- 
ment, learning,  and  fairness.  A  considerable  portion  of  Dupin's 
work,  De  Antiqua  Ecclesiae  Disciplina,  published  in  1691,  treats 
of  the  topics  which  are  comprehended  in  the  discussion  of  the 
Gallican  Liberties,  though  without  a  formal  reference  to  the 
Declaration  of  1682.  In  1707  he  published  a  work  in  two 
volumes  12 mo,  entitled,  "  Traite  del  'autorite  Ecclesiastique  et 
fie  la  puissance  temporelle  conform£ment  k  la  Declaration  du 
Clerge  de  France  en  1682,"  in  which  he  takes  the  Declaration 
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for  his  text,  and  gives  a  full  and  formal  exposition  and  proof  of 
the  principles  it  embodies.  This  is  an  admirable  work.  It  was 
intended  for  the  use  of  those  who  were  commnnicating  and  re- 
ceiving instruction  in  the  Universities  and  Seminaries,  and  it  is 
well  adapted  to  that  object.  His  namesake  speaks  of  it  in  his 
Manual  with  high  commendation,  and  gives  a  brief  analysis  of 
its  contents,  p.  1 22.  It  is  perhaps  the  best  substitute  for  Bossuet's 
Defence  of  the  Declaration,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being 
briefer  and  more  compact. 

Having  indulged  in  these  brief  notices  of  the  history  and  litera- 
ture of  the  Liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church,  we  would  now 
make  some  observations  upon  the  matter  of  them.  The  Galli- 
can Liberties  are  based,  as  we  have  said,  upon  two  fundamental 
principles,  the  one  having  respect  to  the  relation  between  the 
Church  and  the  State,  or  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  authori- 
ties, and  the  other  having  respect  to  the  internal  constitution  and 
government  of  the  Church  itself.  The  first  is,  that  the  civil 
power  is  wholly  independent  of  the  spiritual  in  all  civil  or  tcm- 
>oral  matters,  and  that  in  these  matters  the  Church  or  the  Pope 
as  no  jurisdiction  or  right  of  authoritative  control,  whether 
direct  or  indirect;  and  the  second,  which  comprehends  the  sub- 
stance of  the  last  three  articles  of  the  Declaration  of  1682,  is,  that 
even  in  the  Church  itself,  or  in  spiritual  matters,  the  Pope  is  not 
the  highest  authority,  and  that  his  proper  place  is  that  of  a  con- 
stitutional, and  not  of  an  absolute,  monarch.  The  first  of  these 
positions  is  an  absolute  universal  truth,  which  can  be  established 
from  Scripture  and  reason,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  general  con- 
sent of  the  Church.  The  second  merely  respects  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Pope's  authority,  among  those 
who  all  concur  in  holding  that  he  is  the  Vicar  of  Christ  upon 
earth.  Protestants,  who  do  not  believe  that  the  Pope  is,  in  any 
sense,  Christ's  vicar  or  the  Church's  monarch,  have  little  to  do 
with  this  dispute  among  Romanists,  except  only  in  so  far  as  the 
existence  of  the  controversy,  and  the  grounds  taken  and  estab- 
lished by  the  opposite  parties,  afford  materials  for  overthrowing 
the  whole  claims  of  the  Church  of  Home  and  the  Papacy.  We 
do  not  mean  at  present  to  consider  the  differences  subsisting 
among  Romanists  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Popes 
spiritual  supremacy,  but  we  think  it  right  to  express  oar  dissent 
from  an  opinion  upon  this  subject,  put  forth  in  a  very  interesting 
work  lately  published  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Seymour,  entitlea, 
"  Mornings  with  the  Jesuits  at  Rome/'  a  work  displaying  no  or- 
dinary acquaintance  with  the  Popish  controversy,  and  no  small 
measure  of  controversial  ability  and  skill.  Mr,  Seymour,  on 
several  occasions,  gratified  his  Jesuit  friends  by  telling  them,  that 
in  his  opinion  the  Ultramontanists  had  the  advantage  of  the  Gal- 
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licans  on  the  Scriptural  argument  as  to  the  respective  claims  of 
Popes  and  general  councils,  that  is,  that  he  thought  that  more 
plausible  arguments  could  be  adduced  from  Scripture  for  the 
supremacy  and  infallibility  of  Popes  than  of  general  councils.  It 
might  be  a  convenient  thing  for  Mr.  Seymour,  in  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  to  be  able  honestly  to 
make  this  concession  ;  but  we  cannot  concur  in  the  correctness 
of  his  opinion.  We  think  it  plain,  that  much  the  most  plau- 
sible Scriptural  arguments  which  the  Romanists  can  adduce 
in  support  of  their  general  claims  to  supremacy  and  infalli- 
bility, are  derived  from  the  characters  ascribed,  and  the  pro- 
mises addressed,  to  the  Church  in  general.  If  it  were  once 
proved  that  the  Church  is  infallible  and  supreme,  it  might  be 
plausibly  maintained,  by  those  who  believe  in  the  jus  divinum 
of  prelacy,  that  this  infallibility  is  vested  in,  and  that  this  supre- 
macy must  be  exercised  by,  the  body  of  the  Episcopate  over  the 
world,  or  by  this  body  as  represented  in  a  general  council.  Ro- 
manists usually  describe  a  general  council  as  being  the  Church 
representative,  and  the  Pope  as  being  the  Church  virtual ;  and 
what  belongs  to  the  Chufch  seems  to  devolve  naturally,  if 
it  devolve  at  all,  to  that  which  most  directly  and  immediately 
represents  it.  And  then,  as  to  the  Scriptural  proofs  which  Ro- 
manists commonly  adduce,  as  bearing  directly  and  immediately 
upon  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  as  the  head  of  the  Church,  we 
think  it  manifest,  that,  even  conceding,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
the  general  grounds  on  which  the  Romish  interpretation  of  them 
rests,  and  overlooking  the  insuperable  difficulty  of  proving  from 
Scripture  that  the  bishops  of  Rome  are  Peters  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, they  yet  afford  no  plausible  grounds  for  ascribing  to 
Peter,  as  distinguished  from  the  other  apostles,  that  supremacy 
or  autocracy  which  Ultramontanists  ascribe  to  the  Pope,  as 
against  the  assembled  or  represented  episcopate.  Upon  the 
footing  of  the  concessions  above  stated,  tney  might  afford  good 
grounds  for  maintaining  the  position,  that  the  Pope  is  major  sin- 
gulis episeopis9  but  none  for  disproving  the  position  that  he  is 
minor  universis,  superior  to  all  bishops  taken  singly,  inferior 
to  them  all  taken  collectively. 

Dupin's  Manual  is  chiefly  occupied  with  materials  bearing  upon 
the  consequences  and  applications  of  the  first  of  the  four  articles  of 
the  Declaration  of  1682,  i.e.,  the  assertion  of  the  entire  independ- 
ence of  the  civil  power  upon  the  ecclesiastical,  and  the  denial  to 
the  spiritual  authorities  of  all  jurisdiction  in  temporal  matters ; 
and  to  this  article  we  shall  chiefly  confine  our  remaining  observa- 
tions. It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  proof  or  evidence  of  this 
position.  Its  truth  is  admitted  by  all  but  ultramontane  Papists. 
There  is  much  in  Scripture  to  establish  it,  and  nothing  to  throw 
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any  doubt  upon  it.    It  was  held  by  the  whole  Church  till  the 
time  of  Gregory  VII.,  and  even  after  his  time  it  was  often  ad- 
mitted in  general  terms,  by  those  who  were  practically  denying 
it.     It  is,  however,  only  a  part  of  a  wider  and  more  general 
truth,  viz.,  that  which  asserts  that  the  State  and  the  Church  are 
two  distinct  and  independent  powers,  each  having  its  own  pro- 
vince, and  each  possessed  of  supreme  jurisdiction  in  its  own 
sphere.     Ultramontanists  contravene  this  general  truth,  in  so 
far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  by  virtually  denying  its  independ- 
ence, and  by  ascribing  to  the  Church  jurisdiction,  direct  or  in- 
direct, over  its  affairs.     Erastians  contravene  it  in  so  far  as  the 
Church  is  concerned,  by  virtually  denying  its  independence, 
and  by  ascribing  to  the  civil  power  jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical 
matters.      Erastianism,  i.e.,  the  unwarrantable  interference  o 
the  civil  power  in  the  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  the 
unwarrantable  submission  to  this  interference  by  the  Church, 
has  been  one  of  the  weaknesses  and  dishonours  of  Protestantism. 
Something  of  this  sort  has  been  exhibited  in  most  Protestant 
Churches,  though  it  has  been  generally  condemned  and  resisted 
by  Scottish  Presbyterians.     Scriptural  views  of  the  Church,  as 
a  distinct  and  independent  society,  preserved  the  Gallican  di- 
vines from  the  Erastian  extreme,  and  Scriptural  views  of  the 
State,  as  being  also  a  distinct  and  independent  society,  preserved 
them  from  the  Ultramontane,  or  as,  from  its  general  prevalence 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  for  many  centuries,  we  are  warranted  in 
calling  it,  the  Popish,  extreme.     The  Gallican  divines  thus  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching,  on  the  subject  of  the  relation  that  ought  to 
subsist  between  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  the 
golden  mean  that  has  been  generally  professed  by  Scottish  Pres- 
byterians, and  they  have  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  ex- 
position, illustration,  and  defence  of  the  principles  on  which  this 
important  truth  is  based. 

There  is,  however,  an  important  difference  between  the  stand' 
point  of  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Gallicans  in  investigating  this 
subject,  which,  to  a  Presbyterian,  gives  an  additional  interest  to 
the  Gallican  discussions,  while  it  tends  to  confirm  the  soundness 
of  the  general  conclusion  in  which  both  parties  concur,  and  it  is 
this,  that  they  reach  the  common  conclusion  by  advancing  to  it 
from  opposite  sides.  The  independence  of  the  State,  the  Pres- 
byterians never  thought  of  disputing,  and  were  not  called  upon 
to  maintain,  because  not  contending  with  any  who  denied  it 
They  had  to  contend  with  Erastians,  who,  more  or  less  openly, 
denied  the  independence  of  the  Church,  that  they  might  vindi- 
cate the  right  of  the  State  to  exercise  control,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, over  it ;  and  they  had  to  establish  the  independence  of  the 
Church,  that  they  might  thus  exclude  the  alleged  right  of  civil 
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rulers  to  interfere,  authoritatively,  in  the  regulation  of  its  affairs. 
The  Gallicans,  on  the  other  hand,  while  they  believed  in  the 
independence  of  the  Church,  were  not  called  upon  to  contend 
for  tnis  principle,  because  no  Romanist  disputed  it,  but  for  the 
independence  of  the  State,  in  order  that  by  establishing  this, 
they  might  exclude  the  ultramontane  claim  on  behalf  of  the 
Pope,  as  the  head  of  the  Church,  to  jurisdiction,  direct  or  in- 
direct, in  temporal  matters.  Starting  from  the  admitted  inde- 
pendence of  the  State,  the  Presbyterians  established  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Church,  in  order  that  they  might  exclude  the  claim 
of  the  civil  power,  to  exercise  authoritative  control  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal matters.  And  starting  from  the  admitted  independence  of 
the  Church,  the  Gallicans  established  the  independence  of  the 
State,  in  order  that  they  might  exclude  the  claim  of  the  Pope, 
to  exercise  authoritative  control  in  civil  affairs.  In  this  way,  ad- 
vancing from  opposite  directions,  they  reached  one  common  po- 
sition, and  they  have  thus  contributed  jointly,  to  establish  the 
one  great  doctrine  which  assigns  both  to  Church  and  State  en- 
tire independence  of  each  other  as  distinct  societies,  and  excludes 
the  one  from  all  rightful  control  over  the  other,  while  it  leaves 
them  at  foil  liberty  to  unite  or  enter  into  alliance,  for  their  mu- 
tual benefit,  upon  terms  of  equality.  The  controversy  about  the 
Gallican  Liberties  thus  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  series 
of  discussions  which  have  tended  to  establish  right  views  of  the 
relation  that  ought  to  subsist  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  and  is  fitted  to  be  peculiarly  interesting  to  Scottish 
Presbyterians. 

A  survey  of  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  about  the 
Gallican  Liberties,  suggests  some  curious  points  of  resemblance 
in  the  general  line  of  policy  and  course  of  argument  adopted  by 
those  who  have  respectively  opposed  the  independence  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  State.  As  tne  Presbyterians  have  been  com- 
monly accused  by  the  Erastians  of  adopting  the  Popish  principle 
of  subjecting  the  civil  to  the  ecclesiastical,  so  we  find  that  the 
Gallicans  were  usually  accused  by  the  Ultramontanists  of  adopt- 
ing the  Erastian  principle  of  subjecting  the  ecclesiastical  to 
the  civil.  Both  accusations  were  unfounded,  both  were  mere 
controversial  artifices.  It  is  true,  that  instances  occurred  in 
which  some  of  the  court  bishops  and  crown  lawyers,  who 
took  part  in  the  defence  of  the  Gallican  Liberties,  failed  to 
distinguish  aright  the  true  boundary  between  things  civil 
and  things  ecclesiastical,  and  made  statements  of  a  somewhat 
Erastian  tendency.  But  the  leading  Gallican  theologians, 
who  have  discussed  this  subject,  have  succeeded  in  avoiding 
the  extreme,  opposite  to  that  against  which  they  were  con- 
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tending,  and  have  usually  claimed  for  the  Church  of  Christ, 
all  the  independence,  and  all  the  powers  and  prerogatives,  which 
Scottish  Presbyterians  have  been  accustomed  to  ascribe  to  it. 
It  is  true,  also,  as  Fleury  and  others  have  complained,  that  the 
French  {parliaments  and  courts  of  law  did  sometimes  carry  their 
interferences  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  beyond  what  a 
right  view  of  the  independent  jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  or  a 
fair  application  of  the  principles  of  the  Gallican  Liberties,  would 
have  sanctioned.  In  a  Roman  Catholic  country  there  was  con- 
tinual  danger  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  going  beyond  their 
province,  and  interfering  unwarrantably  with  mens  civil  rights 
and  privileges.  It  was  quite  competent  and  reasonable  that  this 
should  be  guarded  against,  and  the  provision  made  in  the  law 
of  France  for  practically  enforcing  the  Gallican  Liberties,  and 
protecting  men  from  the  undue  interference  of  ecclesiastics,  was 
what  was  called  the  appellatio  tauquam  ex  abusu7  or,  appd 
com  me  (Tabus*  by  which  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  parliament, 
for  redress  of  grievances  inflicted  by  incompetent  or  unauthorized 
ecclesiastical  sentences.  These  appels  comme  (Tabus  have  given 
rise  to  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  and  not  a  few  books  have  been 
written  expressly  upon  this  subject,  from  Richer's  treatise,  for* 
inerly  mentioned,  down  to  an  able  and  interesting  work,  en- 
titled "  Do  l'Appel  cornme  d'abus,  son  origine,  sea  progres  et 
son  etat  present,  published  in  1845,  by  M.  Affre,  the  late  Arch- 
bishop or  Paris,  who  was  killed  at  the  barricades  in  June  1848. 
This  right  of  appeal  was  by  law  reciprocal,  ».«.,  it  might  be  brought 
either  for  alleged  interferences  of  the  civil  authorities  with  the 
ecclesiastical,  or  of  the  ecclesiastical  with  the  civil ;  but  in  prac- 
tice it  seems  to  have  been  had  recourse  to,  almost  wholly  to  check 
the  alleged  encroachments  of  the  Church.  And  as  the  parlia- 
ment seems  in  general  to  have  been  strongly  inclined  to  encour- 
age the  exercise  of  this  right  in  that  direction,  the  clergy  bad 
sometimes  good  reason  to  complain,  that  by  the  decisions  on  these 
appeals  the  independence  of  the  Church  was  violated,  and  that 
they  were  unwarrantably  interfered  with,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
legitimate  functions.  A  provision  of  this  sort,  recognised  as 
an  ordinary  regular  legal  arrangement,  was  evidently  very  lia- 
ble to  be  abused,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  to  some  extent  the 
result.  Hence  we  find,  that  some  of  the  theologians  who  WOfjt 
strenuously  defended  the  Gallican  Liberties  and  the  indepoiy}* 
ence  of  the  civil  power,  complained  of  the  practice  in  regard  to 
these  appeals,  as  interfering  with  the  independence  of  the  Unuidi; 
and  hence  we  find,  also,  that  some  of  the  lawyers  who  defen<W 
these  interferences  of  the  parliament,  professedly  on  the  growl 
of  their  accordance  with  the  Gallican  Liberties,  occasionally  £uj 
down  positions  and  employed  a  line  of  argument  that  were  pbinfy 
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and  palpably  Erastian.*  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  remains 
true,  as  we  have  said,  that  almost  all  the  great  men  who  have 
defended  the  Gallican  Liberties,  whether  tneologians  or  jurists, 
have  in  the  main  avoided  the  Erastian  extreme,  have  maintained 
the  independence  of  the  Church  as  well  as  of  the  State,  and 
have  held  views  as  to  the  proper  rule  of  limitation  concerning 
things  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
civil  power  circa  sacra,  substantially  the  same  as  those  which 
have  teen  generally  put  forth  by  Scottish  Presbyterians. 

While  the  Erastians  have  been  accustomed  to  accuse  Presby- 
terians of  holding  Ultramontane,  and  the  Ultramontanists  to  ac- 
cuse the  Gallicans  of  holding  Erastian,  views  in  regard  to  the 
relation  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  the  contro- 
versy in  France  combined  with  the  controversy  in  Scotland,  in 
making  it  manifest,  that  Erastians  and  Ultramontanists  really 
agfee  m  some  of  the  leading  principles,  by  which  they  defend  their 
respective  positions.  The  chief  argument,  by  which  Erastians 
have  usually  assailed  the  independence  of  the  Church,  as  main- 
tained by  Presbyterians,  is  this,  that  in  every  country  there 
innst  be  some  one  supreme  power  which  has  ultimate  jurisdiction 
over  all  persons  and  in  all  causes,  and  that  without  this  there 
would  arise  the  absurdity  and  the  mischief  of  an  Imperium  in 
unperio ;  and  it  was  by  the  very  same  argument  that  the  Ultra- 
montanists assailed  the  independence  of  the  State,  as  maintained 
tqr  the  Gallicans.  The  parties  who  concur  in  adopting  this  gene- 
ral principle,  of  course  differ  in  their  application  of  it — the  one 
Yetfing  tqe  supreme  and  ultimate  jurisdiction  in  the  State,  and 
the  Qther  in  the  Church. ;  But  the  fact,  that  they  both  make  this 
general  principle  the  mainstay  of  their  argument  is  a  curious 
and  instructive  one.  Erastus  himself  has  appealed  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Romanists  in  support  of  this  general  principle,  which 
be  held  iq  common  with  them  ;f  and  Louis  du  Moulin,  who  was 

*  France  was  not  the  only  Roman  Catholic  country  in  which  provisions  existed 

S|4  decisions  were  pronounced,  which  the  clergy  condemned,  as  violating  the  in- 
rpendenee  of  the  Church,  and  infringing  upon  the  ecclesiastical  province,  and 
which  the  lawyers  could  defend  only  on  grounds  which  were  plainly  Erastian. 
Tfce  Pniversity  of  Louvain  at  one  time  strenuously  defended  the  principles  of  the 
"  1|ioan  liberties;  and  in  the  controversy  to  which  this  gave  rise,  some  of  the 
lawyers  imitated  the  French  by  falling  into  the  Erastian  extreme.  In  the 
Persy  occasioned  by  the  recent  collision  between  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal soqrfa  in  Scotland,  an  attempt  was  made  to  defend  the  interferences  of  the  civil 
\,  by  adducing  Erastian  quotations  from  a  treatise,  '*  De  Recursu  ad  Prin- 
,"  by  Van  Espen,  the  celebrated  canonist  of  Louvain.  The  respected  author 
I  attempt  was  evidently  ignorant  of  the  history  and  general  bearings  of  this 
lrissst  subject*  and  seems  to  have  assumed  that  no  statement  which  came  from  a 
|tf<nan  Catholic  could  be  Erastian,  ie.,  could  countenance  any  undue  interference 
ii  the  ehil  power  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  He  might  easily  have  found  much 
of  a  similar  kind  in  the  French  lawyers  who  defended  the  appel  comme 

f  QmfinmaHQ  ThuUm,  lib.  HI.  c  i.  p.  161, 
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Professor  of  History  at  Oxford  during  the  Commonwealth,  and 
who  laboured  most  strenuously  in  maintaining  Erastianism  upon 
Independent  or  Congregational  grounds,  has  followed  his  exam- 
ple on  this  point.* 

Another  point  of  resemblance  in  the  mode  in  which  Ultra- 
montanists  and  Erastians  have  conducted  this  controversy  is, 
that  in  general  they  have  not  ventured,  very  directly  and  expli- 
citly, to  assail  the  leading  position  of  their  opponents,  but  have 
rather  sought  to  undermine  it,  or  to  evade  its  application  by 
indirect  and  circuitous  processes — processes  which  are  in  both 
cases,  substantially  the  same.  Ultramontanists  have  not  in 
general,  very  explicitly  denied  the  independence  of  the  State, 
nor  Erastians  that  of  the  Church,  They  have  not  usually  claimed 
for  the  one  direct,  but  only  indirect,  control  over  the  other.  They 
have  not  usually  denied  altogether  that  the  one  of  these  powers 
to  whose  claims  they  were  adverse,  respectively,  had  a  province 
of  its  own,  into  which  the  other  could  not  enter ;  but  they  have 
laboured  to  extend  or  contract  unduly  the  limits  of  their  respec- 
tive provinces.  They  have  both  endeavoured  to  make  use  of 
mixed  questions,  i.e.,  questions  in  which  there  was  at  once  a  civil 
and  a  spiritual  element,  such  as  patronage,  benefices,  and 
marriage,  for  the  purpose  of  involving  in  obscurity  and  con- 
fusion the  just  limits  between  the  provinces  of  the  Church  and 
the  State,  and  have  then  laboured  to  take  advantage  of  the 
obscurity  and  confusion  which  they  had  created,  for  the  purpose 
of  advancing  the  claims  of  the  party,  Church  or  State,  whose 
cause  they  had  espoused.  And  at  last,  when  they  could  do  no- 
thing more,  they  have  affected  moderation  in  claiming  for  the 
Church  or  the  State  only,  the  right  of  deciding  questions  of  dis- 
puted jurisdiction,  when  the  two  parties  differed  from  each  other 
about  the  limits  and  extent  of  their  respective  provinces  and 
functions,  as  if  it  were  not  manifest,  that  the  ascription  of  the 
right  of  deciding  questions  of  disputed  jurisdiction  to  either  pari) 
exclusively,  amounted  to  a  denial  of  the  original  intrinsic  inde- 
pendence of  the  other,  and  practically  reduced  it  to  a  condition 
of  helpless  subjection. 

It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  trace  these  points  of  resem- 
blance between  the  arguments  and  policy  of  the  Erastians  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Ultramontanists  on  the  other,  and  to  notice 
how  the  reasonings  of  Scottish  Presbyterians  and  of  Gallican 
Romanists  in  opposition  to  them,  combine  in  establishing  the 
great  doctrine  of  the  independence  of  the  Church  and  the  State 
as  distinct  societies,  and  in  illustrating  the  way  in  which  this 
doctrine  ought  to  be  applied  and  defended.     The  fundamental 


*  RigkU  ff  Churcket,  and  Magistrate's  Patrtr  over  them,  pp.  268  and  291. 
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principle  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  in  regard  to 
the  proper  relation  of  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
has  been  correctly  described  as  that  of  a  co-ordination  of  powers 
and  a  mutual  subordination  of  persons,  and  we  do  not  know  that 
this  principle  has  ever  been  better  stated  than  in  the  following 
passage  from  the  seventh  Dissertation  of  Louis  Dupin's  work, 
De  Antiqua  Ecclesiae  Disci plina : — 

"  It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  a  great  distinction  between  the 
power  itself  and  him  who  exercises  the  power,  so  that  it  may  happen 
that  he  who  exercises  a  power  may  be  subject  to  another  power,  al- 
though that  power  which  he  exercises  is  subject  to  no  power.  To 
apply  this  to  the  matter  in  hand,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  same 
man  is  at  once  a  member  both  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  society,  and 
is  therefore,  in  his  person,  subject  both  to  the  civil  and  the  ecclesias- 
tical power ;  but  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  from  this,  that  the 
civil  power  which  he  may  possess  is  subject  to  the  ecclesiastical,  or 
the  ecclesiastical  to  the  civil,  because  he  is  subject  to  the  civil  power 
only  in  civil  matters,  and  is  subject  to  the  ecclesiastical  power  in 
spiritual  matters.  Thus,  bishops  are  subject  to  the  regal  power,  but 
only  in  civil  things,  so  that  the  power  of  bishops  is  not  subject  to  the 
civil  power,  and  hence  the  King  cannot  appoint  or  depose  bishops  by 
force  or  by  civil  authority.  In  like  manner  Kings  are  subject  to 
bishops,  to  the  supreme  pontiff,  and  the  spiritual  power,  but  only  in 
spiritual  things,  so  that  the  temporal  power,  which  they  have  as  kings, 
is  in  no  way  subject  to  the  spiritual  power ;  and  hence  kings  cannot 
be  appointed  or  deposed  by  ecclesiastical  authority.  On  these  grounds, 
though  it  is  certain  that  kings  are  subject  to  the  spiritual  power,  and 
bishops  to  the  temporal  power,  we  are  not,  on  this  account,  warranted 
in  saying,  that  the  ecclesiastical  power  is  subject  to  the  civil,  or  the 
civil  to  the  ecclesiastical,  for  both  these  powers  are  entirely  distinct, 
and  are  dependent  only  on  God,  by  whom  they  were  instituted,  so 
that  neither  has  any  control  or  jurisdiction  over  the  other,  although 
the  spiritual  is  more  noble  than  the  temporal." — Pp.  434-5. 

There  never  was  any  general  provision  in  the  ancient  law  of 
Scotland  analogous  to  the  "  Appel  comme  d'abus"  in  the  law  of 
France.  The  principle  on  which  the  union  between  Church  and 
State  was  formed  in  Scotland  was,  that  the  two  powers,  acting 
as  coequal  independent  parties,  came  to  an  agreement  or  mutual 
understanding  as  to  what  the  Church  held  herself  bound  to  do 
6r  to  claim,  in  teaching  doctrine,  in  administering  sacraments,  and 
in  exercising  discipline,  and  that  the  sanction  of  the  State  was 

Siven  to  this  agreement  or  concordat,  so  that  it  become  valid  and 
inding  in  foro  soli  as  well  as  in  foro  polij  to  civil  as  well  as  to 
spiritual  effects ;  and  that  then  the  Church  was  left  to  discharge 
her  own  duties  and  to  execute  her  own  functions,  without  any 
formal  provision  having  been  made  for  keeping  her  within  her 
Own  province,  or  checking  her  encroachments.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  plain,  that  if  any  collision  should  arise  between 
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the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  the  doctrine  that  the 
Church  is  originally  and  intrinsically  independent  of  the  State,- 
and  that  she  has  an  exclusive  province  of  her  own,  required  that  the 
collision  should  be  adjusted  by  an  examination  of  general  princi- 
ples, conducted  by  the  Church  and  State  acting  upon  a  footing  of 
equality,  or  by  their  highest  organs  representing  them,  and  that 
in  the  mean  time  the  utmost  extent  of  interference,  legitimately 
competent  to  the  subordinate  organs  of  the  State,  the  Courts  of 
Law,  was  to  refuse  to  give  civil  effect  to  ecclesiastical  sentences, 
which  they  might  regard  as  incompetent  and  unwarranted. 
Nay,  there  would  be  no  violation  of  strict  principle,  no  actual 
interference  with  the  Church's  intrinsic  independence,  if  the 
State  thought  proper  to  make  a  general  formal  provision  that 
her  Courts  of  Law  might  refuse  to  give  civil  effect  to  ecclesias- 
tical sentences  when  they  regarded  them  as  illegal  or  unjust. 
No  formal  general  provision  to  this  effect  had  been  made  in  the 
law  of  Scotland,  though  something  like  it  had  been  indicated  in 
the  Statute  of  1592 ;  but  the  principle  had  been  practically  esta- 
blished, during  last  century,  by  a  series  of  decisions  in  the  civil 
courts,  who  saw  and  admitted  that  any  farther  extent  of  inter- 
ference with  ecclesiastical  sentences,  even  when  believed  to  be 
unjust  and  illegal,  was  inconsistent  with  the  independent  and 
exclusive  jurisdiction  within  her  own  province,  whicn  the  Charch 
claimed  to  herself  upon  scriptural  grounds,  and  which  the  civil 
law  had  recognised  as  belonging  to  her  jure  divino.  This  wria 
the  state  of  the  law  in  Scotlana  until  those  recent  decisions  of 
the  civil  courts,  which  produced  the  disruption  of  the  Establish- 
ment, by  breaking  down  the  ancient  land-marks,  and  reducing 
the  Established  Church  to  unwarrantable  subjection  to  the  civfl 
authority.  The  "  Appel  com  me  d'abus"  in  France,  though,  within 
the  limits  just  explained,  it  was  not  inconsistent  With  Bound 
principles,  seems  to  have  been  often  abused,  and  to  have  been 
applied  in  such  a  way  as  to  sanction  Erastian  interferences* 
And  accordingly  we  find  that  some  of  the  French  theologians} 
while  maintaining  the  Gallican  Liberties,  and  asserting  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  State  as  well  as  of  the  Church,  complained  that 
practically  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  France  had  been  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  England ; 
and,  what  is  peculiarly  interesting,  we  find  that  the  redreH 
which  they  demanded  of  the  grievances  under  which  they  suf- 
fered, was  just  this,  that  the  interferences  of  the  civil  tribunal! 
should  be  restrained  within  the  limits  which  the  civil  courts  in 
Scotland  had,  before  the  recent  decisions,  so  carefully  prescribed 
to  themselves.  The  following  remarkable  passage  upon  this 
point,  from  the  work  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Paris,  formerly 
referred  to,  is  well  deserving  of  attention. 
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u  If  the  loss  of  honour,  or  if  spiritual  penalties,  drew  with  them  the 
loss  of  the  fruits  of  a  benefice,  or  any  other  temporal  injury,  the  civil 
legislator  might  have  in  strictness  reserved  to  himself  the  power  of 
granting  or  refusing  a  civil  sanction  to  a  sentence  which  he  regarded 
as  not  equitable.  The  secular  arm  might  withdraw  itself  whenever 
it  believed  itself  called  upon  to  support  an  unjust  judgment.  This  is 
what  the  most  simple  common  sense  dictated.  By  this  means  each  remained 
within  its  own  proper  sphere — the  bishop  remained  a  bishop,  the 
magistrate  remained  a  magistrate,  the  jurisdictions  were  no  longer  In 
collision,  the  laws  of  the  Church  did  not  become  an  object  of  derision 
to  its  enemies,  and  the  decrees  of  the  civil  courts  did  not  become  a 
source  of  oppression  to  the  clergy  and  the  Catholics,  whose  feelings 
they  wounded,  and  whese  rights  they  injured.  In  this  way  there  would 
have  been  spared  interminable  processes  and  heavy  expenses  to  the 
parties*  and,  to  the  judges  themselves,  discussions  without  end  to 
establish  unjust  and  absurd  pretensions ;  and,  finally,  society  would 
have  ceased  to  have  before  its  eyes  the  most  scandalous  and  the  most 
distressing  of  spectacles."* 

This  passage  gives  an  able  statement  of  the  great  principle  laid 
down  by  Lord  Kaimes,  in  his  Historical  Law  tracts,  as  to  the 
only  necessary,  yet  perfectly  sufficient,  check  upon  ecclesiastical 
encroachments,  while  the  striking  picture  it  presents  of  absurdity 
arid  mischief,  was  fully  and  literally  realized  in  Scotland  by  those 
decisions  of  the  civil  courts,  which,  in  violation  of  that  principle, 
and  without  sanction  either  from  statute  or  precedent,  trampled 
upon  the  independence  of  the  Church,  and  removed  the  land- 
marks between  things  civil  and  things  ecclesiastical,  which  had 
ever  before  been  sacredly  observed. 

A  survey  of  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  in  France 
with  regard  to  the  first  article  of  the  Gallican  Liberties,  thus  sug- 
gests much  to  confirm  the  soundness  of  the  views  which  have  been 
generally  entertained  by  Scottish  Presbyterians  as  to  the  relation 
tnat  ought  to  subsist  between  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities, and  the  applications  that  ought  to  be  made  of  them.  And 
it  is  interesting  farther  to  notice,  that  the  same  men  approximated 

*  •*  Si  la  privation  de  rhonneur,  si  lea  peines  spirituelles  entrainoient  la  priva- 
tion des  fonts  (fun  benefice  ou  toute  autre  perte  Kiaterielle,  le  legislateur  civil 
aaorait  pu  a  la  rigneur  ee  reserver  d'accorder  ou  de  refuser  une  sanction  de  oe  genre 
4  one  sentence  qu'il  retardoit  comme  moins  equitable.  Le  bras  seculier  pouvoit 
ae  retirer  toutes  lea  Ibis  qu'il  se  croyoit  expose*  a  appuyer  un  jugement  injuste. 
Veda  ee  que  disott  le  plus  ample  sens  commun.  Chaeun,  par  ce  moyen,  restoit  dans 
la  anbere  de  sea  attributions :  l'£veque  restoit  gveque,  le  magistrat  demeurojt 
magistrat ;  les  jurisdictions  n'6toient  plus  en  lutte  ;  lee  lois  de  1'Eglise  ne  devenoient 

ri  un  objet  de  derision  pour  ses  ennemis ;  les  arrets,  un  objet  d'oppression  pour 
derge*  et  les  catholiques  dont  ils  froissorent  les  sentiments  et  blessoient  les  droits; 
on  epargnoit  des  proc&tares  interminable*,  des  frafc  dispendieux  aux  justiciables, 
aux  juges  eux-memes  des  discussions  sans  ftn  pour  6tabhr  des  pretentions  injustes 
et  absurdes.  Enfin,  la  soci&e*  cessoit  d'avoir  sous  les  yeux  le  plus  seandaleux  comtne 
le*  plus  douloureux  des  spectacles."    (P.  2*22-5.) 
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upon  other  points,  not  directly  comprehended  in  the  Gallican 
Liberties,  to  sound  and  Scriptural  opinions  in  regard  to  the  con- 
stitution and  government  or  the  Church,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  relation  that  ought  to  subsist  between  bishops  and  presbyters, 
and  between  ecclesiastical  office-bearers  and  the  ordinary  mem- 
bers of  the  Church.  The  causes  of  the  comparative  soundness 
of  their  opinions  upon  these  points  were,  that  they  were  usually 
men  of  so  much  good  sense  and  sound  judgment,  as  to  perceive 
something  of  the  unreasonableness  and  extravagance  of  the  op- 
posite doctrines,  their  inconsistency  with  the  general  scope  and 
spirit  of  the  New  Testament,  and  that  they  sought  to  follow  the 
practice  of  the  early  Church,  before  its  constitution  and  govern- 
ment were  so  extensively  modified  by  Papal  corruptions. 

The  view  which  was  taken  by  the  Ultramontanists  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  against  which  the  last  three  articles 
of  the  Declaration  of  1682  were  directed,  was  this: — "That  all 
ecclesiastical  authority  resides  principally  in  the  Pope,  who  is  its 
source,  in  such  a  sense,  that  he  alone  holds  his  power  immedi- 
ately of  God,  while  bishops  hold  it  of  him,  and  are  only  his 
vicars — that  it  is  he  who  gives  authority  even  to  general  councils 
— that  he  alone  has  a  right  to  decide  questions  of  faith,  and  that 
all  the  faithful  ought  to  submit  imphcitly  to  his  decisions,  be- 
cause they  are  infallible — that  he  alone  can  make  what  ecclesias- 
tical laws  he  pleases,  and  dispense  with  them,  even  without  a 
cause,  after  they  are  made — that  he  can  dispose  absolutely  of 
all  ecclesiastical  property — that  he  renders  account  of  his  con- 
duct only  to  God — that  he  judges  all  others,  and  is  judged  by 
no  one." — (Fleury,  Discours,  p.  21.)  It  requires  no  great  share 
of  common  sense  to  see  how  unspeakably  absurd  all  this  is 
as  applied  to  any  man  or  succession  of  men,  and  especially 
to  such  men  as  many  of  those  who  have  filled  the  Romish 
See,  and  it  needs  no  great  discernment  to  perceive  the  utter 
want  of  proportion  between  this  monstrous  notion  and  the 
evidence  in  Scripture  and  primitive  antiquity,  on  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  be  based.  Even  admitting  the  jus  divinum  of  some 
primacy  vested  in  Peter,  this  notion  surely  bears  no  sort  of  re- 
semblance to  the  relation  indicated  in  the  New  Testament  bb 
subsisting  between  Peter,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  rest  of  the  apostles  and  the  bishops  or  presbyters  whom  they 
ordained  in  every  city ;  and  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that 
for  several  hundred  years  the  bishops  of  Rome  held  no  such 
place,  and  exercised  no  such  authority,  in  the  Church  as  the 
u"r*montanists  have  assigned  to  Peter's  successors. 

1  he  same  good  sense  and  regard  to  primitive  antiquity  which 
led  the  defenders  of  the  Gallican  Liberties  to  reject  such  extra- 
vagant notions  with  respect  to  the  papal  supremacy,  made  some 
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of  thein  also  approximate  to  Protestant  and  Presbyterian  prin- 
ciples with  respect  to  the  standing  of  presbyters  and  the  stand- 
ing of  the  Christian  people  in  the  regulation  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  They  believed  in  the  jus  divinum  of  the  papal  supremacy, 
bat  they  did  not  regard  the  rope  as  the  absolute  monarch  of  the 
Church,  as  possessed  of  despotic  authority  over  any  other  bishop, 
or  as  exempted  from  the  control  of  the  body  of  bishops.  In  like 
manner,  they  believed  in  the  jus  divinum  of  prelacy,  out  some  of 
them  attained  to  more  reasonable  and  moderate  views  of  the 
superiority  of  bishops  over  presbyters  than  have  been  put  forth 
by  some  prelatists  who  were  not  Komanists.     The  scriptural  and 

1)rimitive  doctrine  of  the  identity  of  bishops  and  presbyters  has 
eft  traces  of  its  influence  through  the  whole  nistory  of  the 
Church,  traces  which  were  not  wholly  obscured  or  suppressed  by 
the  darkness  and  tyranny  of  Popery.  We  may  refer,  in  illustra- 
tion of  this,  to  the  declaration  of  Peter  Lombard,  the  Master  of 
Sentences,  that  the  primitive  Church  had  but  two  orders  of 
priesthood,  the  presbyterate  and  the  diaconate,  to  the  insertion, 
fey  Gratian,  in  the  Canon  Lawj  of  the  Presbyterian  views  of  Je- 
rome, and  to  the  fact  that  some  eminent  Romish  theologians,  both 
before  and  since  the  Reformation,  have  maintained  the  position, 
that  the  episcopate  and  the  presbyterate  are  not  two  different 
orders,  but  two  different  degrees  of  one  and  the  same  order.  The 
defenders  of  the  Gallican  Liberties,  though,  being  prelatists 
themselves,  and  being  specially  called  upon  to  defend  tne  rights 
of  bishops  in  opposition  to  the  despotism  of  the  Pope,  they  might 
not  unnaturally  have  been  led  to  take  up  the  highest  views  of  the 

Erelatic  office,  had  generally  the  good  sense  to  avoid  this  error,  and 
ave  assigned  a  higher  and  more  influential  place  to  the  presby- 
terate than  many  of  the  divines  of  the  Church  of  England  have 
done.  John  Gerson,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
explicitly  maintains  that  the  parish  priests  are  hierarchs  as 
well  as  the  bishops — that  both  belong  to  the  status  hierarchicusj 
or  the  governing  body  of  the  Church,  and  that  both  have  a  defi- 
nitive voice  even  in  general  councils. — (De  Poles.  Eccles.  Con- 
Slid*  xii.)  Richer  adopts  the  same  view  and  defends  it  at  length. 
In  his  treatise  "  De  ecclesiastica  et  politica  potestate,"  he  lays  this 
down  as  his  first  and  fundamental  position, — Jurisdictio  ecclesi- 
astica primario  ac  essentialiter  Ecclesice  convenit — Ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  belongs  primarily  and  essentially  to  the  Church.  He 
did  not  take  this  position,  however,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has 
been  maintained  by  some  Protestant  divines.  For  in  his  second 
chapter  he  explains,  that  by  Ecclesia  he  means  the  Ecclesia 
sacerdotalisy  or  the  ordo  hierarchicus,  comprehending  bishops  and 
presbyters,  to.  both  of  whom,  immediately,  though  with  a  certain 
subordination,  he  argues,  that  Christ  had  committed  the  power 
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of  governing  His  Church.  Similar  instances  of  approximation 
to  Presbyterian  principles  might  be  adduced  from  other  defend-* 
ers  of  the  Gallican  Liberties.  And,  indeed,  it  wad  scarcely  pos- 
sible that,  with  the  sound  judgment,  and  the  independent  and 
candid  examination  of  primitive  antiquity,  by  which  they  wete 
usually  distinguished,  they  could  fail  to  make  some  concessions 
to  truth  upon  this  point.  Although  they  generally  held  that 
bishops  were  the  successors  of  the  Apostles  and  presbyters  of 
the  seventy  disciples,  they  saw  and  admitted,  that  even  lh  apos- 
tolic times  the  presbyters  had  a  large  share  in  the  ordinary 
government  of  the  Church ;  and  they  could  not  altogether  resist 
the  force  of  the  evidence  by  which  it  has  been  shown,  that,  what? 
ever  may  have  been  the  precise  stages  and  epochs  in  the  gradual 
increase  of  prelatic  authority,  and  whatever  difficulty  there  may 
be  in  tracing  them,  it  holds  true,  practically  and  substantially* 
that  in  primitive  times  the  churches,  to  adopt  Jerome's  wotds, 
were  governed  by  the  common  counsel  of  presbybers, — commnni 
pre&byteromm  consilio  Ecclesice  gvbernabantur. 

Another  curious  instance  of  the  approximation  of  the  do* 
fenders  of  the  Gallican  Liberties  to  Presbyterian  principles,  ex- 
plainable only,  we  are  persuaded,  by  their  superior  soundness  of 
judgment,  and  the  candour  with  which  they  investigated  the 
primitive  constitution  of  the  Church,  is  to  be  found  in  the  views 
which  some  of  them  maintained  as  to  the  rights  of  the  Christian 
people  in  the  appointment  of  their  pastors  and  bishop*.  That 
for  the  first  five  or  six  centuries  the  Christian  people  had  the 
choice  of  their  own  bishops,  or  at  least  an  absolute  veto  or  tie* 
gative  upon  their  appointment,  so  that  no  bishop  could  be  in* 
truded  upon  them  against  their  will  or  without  their  consent, 
has  been  established  oy  evidence  which  cannot  be  successfully 
or  even  plausibly  assailed.  The  possession  and  exercise  of  this 
right  by  the  people  was  of  course  opposed  to  the  whole  genius 
and  spirit  or  Popery,  and  it  had  oeen  wholly  extinguished  in 
the  Cnurch  for  many  ages,  until  it  was  restored  by  the  unani- 
mous judgment  of  the  Reformers.  In  restoring  the  primitive 
principle  of  popular  election  or  non-intrusion,  the  Reformers 
could  appeal  to  certain  statements  handed  down  from  early 
times,  wnich  had  been  allowed  to  stand  in  the  "  Pontificate"  of  the 
ftoman  Church,  and  which  afforded  clear  indications,  that  when 
they  were  first  introduced,  the  consent  of  the  congregation  must 
have  been  required  in  the  appointment  of  ministers,  and  that  in- 
trusion must  have  been  impossible.  We  learn  from  Fathe* 
Paul,  that  in  the  Council  of  Trent  a  proposal  was  made  to  de- 
prive the  heretics  of  this  advantage,  by  expunging  the  passaged 
referred  to,  but  that  the  Council  thought  it,  upon  the  wholfe^ 
more  prudent  to  let  them  have  the  handle  of  the  passages  being 
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there,  than  the  handle  of  their  having  been  expunged.  We  ate 
not  aware  that  since  the  Reformation  and  the  Council  of  Trent, 
any  Romanists  have  defended  the  doctrine  of  popular  election 
or  non-intrusion,  or  have  allowed  to  the  Christian  people  any 
higher  place  or  standing  in  the  appointment  of  their  pastors  than 
a  right  of  stating  objections,  except  some  bf  the  defenders  bf  thfe 
GaHican  Liberties.  They  generally  condemned  the  Concordat 
between  Francis  I.  and  Leo  X.,  by  which  even  the  form  of 
canonical  election  was  abolished,  and  the  whole  matter  of  the 
appointment  of  bishops  was  divided  between  the  King  and  the 
Pope.  They  were  accustomed  to  denounce  this  arrangement,  as 
implying  that  both  parties  gave  away  what  did  not  belong  to 
them,  and  what  they  nad  no  right  to  sacrifice, — the  King  giving 
up  the  rights  of  his  kingdom  in  conceding  the  necessity  of  a  papal 
bull  of  investiture  or  institution,  and  the  Pope  giving  tip  the 
rights  of  the  Church, — the  clergy  attd  the  people,  in  conceding 
to  the  King  the  sole  fight  of  appointing  bishops.  The  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  led  them  to  investigate  carefully  the  ancient 
doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  elections,  and 
the  result  was  that  approximation  to  Protestant  and  Presby- 
terian principles  to  whicn  we  have  referred. 

Richer  unequivocally  and  strenuously  maintains  the  principle 
of  non-intrusion  in  its  only  fair  and  honest  sense,  as  distinguished 
from  a  mere  right  of  stating  objections  of  the  validity  of  which 
another  party  is  to  judge,  and  as  implying  an  absolute  veto  or 
negativfe  upon  the  appointment.  And  he  argues  in  favour  of 
the  necessity  of  the  people's  consent,  thtis  understood,  not  only 
from  the  undoubted  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  primitive 
church,  but  from  the  nature  of  religion  and  Christianity,  and 
the  objects  and  ends  of  the  Church  and  the  ministry.  We  have 
not  room  to  give  quotations  from  Richer  in  support  of  this  posi- 
tion. They  will  be  found  ih  his  "  Defensio  Libelli  de  Ecclesias- 
tics el  Pblitica  Potestate,"  lib.  ii.  c.  vii.,  sect.  7  and  25 ;  and  in 
his  Treatise  "  De  Potestate  Ecclesi*  in  rebus  Temporalibus,"  lib. 
iv.  c.  1  and  2.  We  prefer  giving  two  short  extracts  from  another 
defender  of  the  Gallicah  Liberties,  which  will  also  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  shewing  that  the  same  views  have  continued  to  pfe- 
t*il  dowti  to  the  present  day.  They  are  taken  from  a  wotk 
containing  a  large  amount  of  very  interesting  information  upon 
this  whole  subject  of  this  article,  entitled  "  Essai  Historique  sur 
les  Libertfe  de  FEglise  Gallicane,  et  des  autres  Eghses  de 
Catholicity  par  M.  Gregoire,  ancien  Eveque  de  Blois."  It  was 
published  at  Paris  in  1820 ;  and  the  second  edition,  from  which 
we  quote,  appeared  in  1826.  Gregoire  was  one  of  the  bishops 
who  accepted  what  was  called  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy, 
adopted  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  1790,  and  was  deprived 
of  his  office  by  the  extraordinary  and  most  tyrannical  exercise  of 
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power  that  accompanied  the  re-construction  of  the  French 
Church,  in  virtue  of  the  Concordat  between  Bonaparte  and  the 
Pope  in  1801.  Besides  the  work  above  mentioned,  he  rendered 
another  service  to  the  Gallican  Liberties,  by  answering  De 
Maistre's  ultramontane  book  upon  the  subject.  Upon  the  point 
we  are  at  present  considering,  he  makes  the  following  state- 
ments : — "  The  Gallican  Liberties,  being  just  the  right  which 
the  Church  of  France  has  to  govern  itself  according  to  the  an- 
cient discipline,  the  spirit  of  these  liberties  tends  to  produce  con- 
tinually a  return  to  primitive  usages.  Among  these  usages 
figure,  in  the  first  rank,  the  election  of  pastors  by  the  clergy  and 
the  people,  and  the  institution  and  consecrations  of  bishops  by 
the  metropolitan  with  his  suffragans.  On  these  subjects  we  can 
produce  in  abundance  declarations  of  councils  and  of  fathers, 
and  facts." 

"  What  mischief  has  been  occasioned  both  to  Church  and 
State  by  the  domination  of  the  Popes  over  the  temporal  powers, 
and  over  bishops ;  by  that  of  bishops  over  presbyters ;  and,  finally, 
by  that  of  Popes,  bishops,  and  princes  over  the  people  I  The 
temporal  powers  have  recovered  most  of  their  rights,  but  it  is 
not  so  with  the  bishops,  especially  the  metropolitans,  who  have 
scarcely  saved  any  thing  from  the  shipwreck.  And  as  to  the 
faithful  in  general,  being  deprived,  as  well  as  the  clergy,  of  the 
power  of  choosing  their  bishops,  they  are  thus  condemned  to  a 
sort  of  spiritual  disinheritance.  Natural  and  Divine  right,  apos- 
tolic tradition,  the  universal  discipline  of  the  primitive  Church, 
the  canons  of  councils,  the  decisions  of  Popes,  the  maxims  of  the 
holy  fathers,  all  proclaim  as  inalienable  the  right  of  the  faithful 
to  have  for  their  guides  in  the  way  of  salvation  none  but  those 
men  whom  they  have  chosen,  or  at  least  the  choice  of  whom  they 
have  invited  and  ratified  by  their  suffrages."* — C.  ii.  pp.  43,  44. 

We  cannot  dwell  longer  upon  this  subject,  but  enough,  we 
think,  has  been  said  to  shew,  that  the  discussions  which  have 
taken  place  in  connexion  with  the  assertion  and  maintenance  of 
the  Liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church,  form  a  very  important  de- 
partment in  the  history  of  the  investigation  of  the  principles 
that  ought  to  regulate  the  relation  between  the  civil  and  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  that  they  afford  most  interesting 
and  valuable  confirmations  of  the  opinions  upon  this  subject,  as 
well  as  upon  the  internal  constitution  of  the  Church,  which  have 
been  generally  entertained  by  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland. 

*  The  original  of  this  last  clause  is,  u  a  n 'avoir  pour  guides  dans  la  voie  du  salut 
que  des  hommes  qu'ils  ont  elus,  ou  du'moins,  dont  par  leurs  voeux  ils  ont  provoque" 
et  ratifie  le  choix  ;"  and  the  statement  is  almost  identical  with  the  well-known 
declaration  of  Calvin,  '4  Est  irapia  ecclesiee  spoliatio  quoties  alicui  populo  ingeritur 

Episeopus,  quem  non  pe  tier  it  vol  pal  tern  libera  voce  approbarit." Inst.  Lib.  iv.  c.  v. 

96(4. 1.    **  It  is  an  impious  robbery  of  the  Church  whenever  a  bishop  is  imposed  upon 
any  people,  whom  they  bare  not  asked  for,  or  at  least  approved  of  with  a  free  voice," 
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Art.  VI. — The  Poetical  Works  of  William  Wordsworth, 
D.C.L.,  Poet  Laureate,  &c.    London,  1849. 

Another  great  spirit  has  recently  gone  from  the  midst  of  us. 
It  is  now  three  months  since  the  nation  heard,  with  a  deep  though 
quiet  sadness,  that  an  aged  man  of  venerable  mien,  who  for  fifty 
years  had  borne  worthily  the  name  of  English  poet,  had  at  lengtn 
disappeared  from  those  scenes  of  lake  and  mountain,  where,  in 
stately  care  of  his  own  worth,  he  had  fixed  his  recluse  abode, 
and  passed  forward,  one  star  the  more,  into  the  still  un  featured 
future,  whither  all  that  lives  is  rolling,  and  whither,  as  he  well 
knew  and  believed,  the  Shakespeares  and  Miltons,  whom  men 
count  dead,  had  but  as  yesterday  transferred  their  kindred  radi- 
ance. When  the  news  spread,  it  seemed  as  if  our  island  were 
suddenly  a  man  the  poorer,  as  if  some  pillar  or  other  notable 
object,  long  conspicuous  on  its  broad  surface,  had  suddenly  fallen 
down.  It  is  right,  then,  that  we  should  detain  our  thoughts  for 
a  little  in  the  vicinity  of  this  event ;  that,  the  worldly  course  of 
such  a  man  having  now  been  ended,  we  should  stand  for  a  little 
around  his  grave,  and  think  solemnly  of  what  he  was.  Neither 
few  nor  unimportant,  we  may  be  sure,  are  the  reflections  that 
should  suggest  themselves  over  the  grave  of  William  Words- 
worth. 

Of  the  various  mysteries  that  the  human  mind  can  contem- 
plate none  is  more  baffling,  and  at  the  same  time  more  charming 
to  the  understanding,  than  the  nature  of  that  law  that  determines 
the  differences  of  power  and  mental  manifestation  between  age 
and  age.  That  all  history  is  an  evolution,  that  each  generation 
inherits  all  that  had  been  accumulated  by  its  predecessor,  and 
bequeathes  in  turn  all  that  itself  contains  to  its  successor,  is  an 
idea  to  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  science  binds  us  down. 
But,  native  as  this  idea  now  is  in  all  cultivated  minds,  with  how 
many  facts,  and  with  what  a  large  proportion  of  our  daily  speech, 
does  it  not  still  stand  in  apparent  contradiction  1  Looking  back 
upon  the  past  career  of  our  race,  does  not  the  eye  single  out,  as 
by  instinct,  certain  epochs  that  are  epochs  of  virtue  and  glory, 
and  others  that  are  epochs  of  frivolity  and  shame  ?  Do  we  not 
speak  of  the  age  of  Pericles  in  Greece,  of  the  Augustan  age  in 
Rome,  of  the  outburst  of  chivalry  in  modern  Europe,  of  the  noble 
era  of  Elizabeth  in  England,  and  of  the  sad  decrepitude  that 
followed  it  ?  And  is  there  not  a  certain  justice  of  perception  in 
this  mode  of  speaking?  Does  it  not  seem  as  if  all  ages  were  not 
equally  favoured  from  on  high,  gifts  both  moral  and  intellectual 
being  vouchsafed  to  one  that  are  all  but  withheld  from  another  t 
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As  with  individual  men  so  with  nations  and  with  humanity  at 
large,  may  not  the  hour  of  highest  spiritual  elevation  and  sternest 
moral  resolve  he  nearest  the  hour  of  most  absolute  obliviousness 
and  most  profound  degradation?  lias  not  humanity  also  its 
moods,  now  brutal  and  full-acorned,  large  in  physical  device, 
and  pregnant  with  the  wit  of  unconcern;  again,  touched  to  higher 
things,  tearful  for  very  goodness,  turning  an  upward  eye  to  the 
stars,  and  shivering  to  its  smallest  nerve  with  the  power  and  the 
sense  of  beauty  ?  In  rude  and  superficial  expression  of  which 
fact,  have  not  our  literary  men  coined  the  common- place  that  a 
critical  and  sceptical  age  always  follows  an  age  of  heroism  and 
creative  genius  ?  These,  we  say,  are  queries  which,  though  they 
may  not  be  answered  to  their  depths,  it  is  still  useful  to  put  and 
ponder.  One  remark  only  will  we  venture  in  connexion  with 
them.  According  to  one  theory  it  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
these  moral  and  intellectual  changes  in  the  spirit  of  nations,  to 
suppose  that  they  take  place  by  a  law  of  mere  contagion  or  pro- 
pagation from  individual  to  individual.  One  man  of  powerful 
and  original  nature,  or  of  unusually  accurate  perceptions,  makes 
his  appearance  in  some  central,  or,  it  mav  be,  sequestered  spot; 
he  gains  admirers  or  makes  converts ;  disciples  gather  round  him, 
or  try  to  form  an  opinion  of  him  from  a  distance ;  they,  again, 
in  their  turn,  affect  others,  till,  at  last,  as  the  gloom  of  the  largest 
church  is  slowly  changed  into  brilliance  by  the  successive  lighting 
of  all  its  lamps,  so  a  whole  country  may,  district  by  district, 
succumb  to  the  peculiarity  of  a  new  influence.  Now,  this  is  per- 
fectly true;  and  it  would  be  indeed  difficult  to  estimate  the 
amazing  efficacy  of  such  a  law  of  incessant  diffusion  from  point 
to  point  over  a  surface ;  but  we  are  convinced  that  this  mode  of 
representing  the  fact  under  notice  does  not  convey  the  whole 
truth.  Concerning  even  the  silent  pestilences  we  have  been 
recently  taught  that  they  do  not  wholly  depend  on  transmission 
from  individual  to  individual,  but  are  rather  distinct  derange- 
ments in  the  body  of  the  earth  itself,  tremors  among  its  electri- 
cities and  imponderables,  alterations  of  the  sum-total  of  those 
material  conditions  wherewith  human  life  has  been  associated. 
In  like  manner,  as  appears  to  us,  must  those  streaming  processes  of 
sympathy  and  contagion,  whereby  a  moral  or  intellectual  change 
is  diffused  over  a  community,  be  regarded  as  but  the  superficial 
indications  of  a  deep  contemporaneous  agitation  pervading  the 
whole  frame  of  Nature.  From  the  mineral  core  of  this  vast 
world,  outwards  to  the  last  thoughts,  impulses,  and  conclusion* 
of  us  its  human  inhabitants,  there  runs,  as  science  teaches,  a 
mystic  law  of  intercourse  and  affinity,  pledging  its  parts  to  act  in 
concert.  The  moral  and  intellectual  revolutions  of  our  world, 
its  wars,  its  new  philosophies,  its  outbursts  of  creative  genius,  its 
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profligate  sinkings,  and  its  noble  recoveries,  all  must  rest,  under 
the  decree  of  supreme  wisdom,  on  a  concurrent  basis  of  physical 
undulations  and  vicissitudes.  When,  therefore,  a  man  starts  up 
in  any  locality,  charged  with  a  new  spirit  or  a  new  desire,  there, 
be  sure,  the  ground  around  him  is  similarly  affected.  New  intel- 
lectual dispositions  are  like  atmospheres ;  they  overhang  whole 
countries  at  once.  It  is  not  necessarily  by  communication  or 
plagiarism  that  the  thought  excogitated  to-day  in  London  breaks 
out  to-morrow  in  Edinburgh,  or  that  persons  in  Gottingen  and 
Oxford  are  found  speculating  at  the  same  time  in  the  same 
direction.  In  our  own  island,  for  example,  it  is  a  fact  capable  of 
experimental  verification,  that  whatever  is  being  thought  at  any 
one  time  in  any  one  spot,  is,  with  a  very  small  amount  of  differ- 
ence, being  independently  thought  at  the  same  time  in  fifty  other 
places  at  all  distances  from  each  other.  And  yet  it  is  equally 
true  that  in  every  moral  or  spiritual  revolution  there  is  always  a 
leader,  a  forerunner,  a  man  of  originality,  in  whose  individual 
bosom  the  movement  seems  to  have  been  rehearsed  and  epito- 
mised ;  and  that,  in  the  beginning  of  every  such  revolution,  the 
power  of  contagion  from  man  to  man,  and  the  machinery  of  the 
clique,  school,  or  phalanx,  must  come  into  play. 

We  do  pot  think  that  these  remarks  are  too  remote  or  abstract 
for  the  present  occasion.  The  nineteenth  century,  it  appears  to 
us,  is  a  sufficiently  large  portion  of  historic  time ;  England  is  a 
sufficiently  large  portion  of  the  historic  earth  ;  and  the  poetical 
literature  of  England,  or  of  any  other  nation,  is  a  sufficiently  im- 
portant element  in  that  nation's  existence  to  justify  our  viewing 
that  remarkable  phenomenon,  Hie  revival  of  English  poetry  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  in  the  light  of  the  most  extreme  general  con- 
ceptions that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  Against  the  pre- 
ceding observations,  therefore,  as  against  what  seems  an  appro- 
priate background,  let  us  try  to  bring  out  the  main  features  of 
the  phenomenon  itself,  so  far,  at  least,  as  these  can  be  exhibited 
with  reference  to  the  life  and  writings  of  its  most  "  representa- 
tive man."    And  first,  of  Wordsworth  regarded  historically. 

From  Dryden  till  about  fifty  years  ago,  say  our  authorities  in 
literary  history,  was  an  era  of  poetical  sterility  in  England. 
When  Coleridge  gave  lectures  in  London  on  the  English  poets, 
)ie  divided  them  into  three  lists  or  sections ;  the  first  including 
all  the  poets  from  Chaucer  to  Dryden ;  the  second,  all  those 
from  Dryden  inclusive  till  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century ; 
and  the  third,  all  those  of  his  own  generation.  The  view  pre- 
sented by  him  of  the  characters  of  these  three  periods  relatively 
to  each  other,  was  essentially  that  conveyed  in  the  strange  theory 
gf  alternate  ebb  and  flow,  alternate  immission  and  withdrawal  of 
power,  as  regulating  the  progress  of  the  universe.  In  other  words, 
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the  first  period  was  a  period  of  strength,  youth,  and  outburst ; 
the  second  was  a  period  of  cleverness,  conceit,  and  poverty ;  and 
the  third  was  a  period  of  revival.  For,  the  poetic  spirit  being  one 
constant  thing,  a  certain  specific  and  invariable  quality  or  state 
of  the  human  soul,  not  capable  of  change  from  century  to  cen- 
tury, but  the  same  of  old,  now,  and  for  ever,  it  follows  that  the 
history  of  poetry  can  present  no  other  appearance  than  that  of 
alternate  presence  and  absence,  alternate  excess  and  deficiency, 
alternate  extinction  and  renovation.  That  is  to  say,  accepting  the 
poetry  of  Chaucer  and  Milton  as  true  poetry,  we  cannot  go  on  to 
defend  the  poetry  of  Pope  and  Johnson  as  true  poetry  of  a  differ- 
ent kind,  and  then,  coming  down  to  our  own  age,  assert  that  its 
poetry  is  true  poetry  of  a  different  kind  still.  Except  in  a  very 
obvious  sense,  rendered  necessary  by  convenience,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  these  are  kinds  of  poetry.  The  materials  on  which  the 
poetic  sense  works  are  constantly  varying ;  infinite,  also,  are  the 
combinations  of  human  faculty  and  will  with  which  this  sense 
may  be  structurally  associated  ;  but  the  sense  itself,  whensoever 
and  in  whomsoever  it  may  be  found,  is  still  the  same  old  thing 
that  trembled  in  the  heart  of  Homer.  An  age  may  have  it  or 
want  it ;  may  have  more  of  it  or  less  of  it ;  may  have  it  in  con- 
junction with  this  or  with  that  aggregate  of  other  characteristics, 
but  cannot  abandon  one  form  of  it  and  take  up  another. 

In  these  remarks  we  have  embodied  what  we  consider  a  very 
necessary  caution.  If  much  good  has  been  done  by  that  exalta- 
tion of  meaning  which  the  words  poet  and  poetry  have  received 
from  the  hands  of  Coleridge  and  others,  as  well  as  by  their  kin- 
dred services  in  distinguishing  so  constantly  and  so  emphatically 
between  the  terms  reason  and  understanding,  genius  and  talent} 
creation  and  criticism,  we  are  not  quite  sure  but  that,  at  the 
same  time,  this  infusion  of  new  conceptions  into  our  language 
has  been  productive  of  some  mischief.  Agreeing,  upon  tne 
whole,  with  the  sentence  of  condemnation  which  has  been  of 
late  passed  upon  the  poor  eighteenth  century ;  believing  that  it 
was  a  critical,  negative,  and  unpoetic  age ;  nay,  even  believing 
(however  the  belief  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  doctrine  of  conti- 
nuous historic  evolution)  that  it  was  one  of  those  seasons  of  com- 
parative diminution  of  the  general  vital  energy  of  our  species  that 
we  have  already  spoken  of,  we  still  think  that  too  sweeping  a  use 
has  been  made  of  this  notion  and  its  accessories  by  a  certain 
class  of  writers.  Let  us  illustrate  our  meaning  by  an  example. 
Keats,  the  poet,  and  James  Mill,  the  historian  of  India,  were 
contemporaries.  The  one,  according  to  the  language  introduced 
by  Coleridge,  was  a  man  of  genius ;  the  other  was  a  man  of 
talent.  In  the  soul  of  Keats,  if  ever  in  a  human  soul  at  all) 
there  was  a  portion  of  the  real  poetic  essence — the  real  faculty 
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divine ;  Mr.  Mill,  on  the  other  hand,  had  probably  as  little  of 
the  poet  in  his  composition  as  any  celebrated  man  of  his  time ; 
but  he  was  a  man  of  hard  metal,  of  real  intellectual  strength,  and 
of  unyielding  rectitude.  In  certain  exercises  of  the  mind  he 
could  probably  have  crushed  Keats,  who  certainly  was  no  weak- 
ling, as  easily  as  a  giant  could  crush  a  babe.  But,  suppose  the 
two  men  to  have  sat  together  on  Hampstead  Heath  in  a  starry 
night,  which  of  them  would  then  have  been  the  stronger — which 
would  have  known  the  more  ecstatic  pulses  ?  Or,  to  make  the 
case  still  more  decisive,  suppose  the  two  men  to  have  been  Keats 
and  Aristotle ;  Keats,  a  consumptive  poetic  boy,  and  Aristotle 
the  intellect  of  half  a  world.  Does  not  such  a  contrast  bring 
out  the  real  injustice  that  has  been  done  to  many  truly  great  and 
good  men  by  the  habit  which,  since  the  time  of  Coleridge,  has 
become  general,  of  placing  all  the  men  that  belong  to  trie  so- 
called  category  of  genius  in  one  united  mass  above  all  that  only 
rank  in  the  category  of  talent!  For,  granting,  as  we  certainly 
do,  the  reality  of  some  such  distinction  as  is  implied  between  the 
two  substantives,  is  it  not  clear  that  the  general  mass  of  mind 
possessed  by  a  man  reputed  to  belong  to  the  inferior  category, 
and  consequently,  also,  his  general  power  to  influence  the  soul 
of  the  world,  may  exceed  a  thousand  times  that  possessed  by 
a  man  of  the  other  f  In  other  words,  may  not  a  man  rank  so  high 
in  the  one  kind,  that,  even  allowing  the  kind  itself  to  be  inferior,  it 
may  be  said  with  truth  that  he  is  a  hundred  times  greater  a  man 
than  some  specified  lower  man  in  the  other  ?  Practically,  the 
tenor  of  these  remarks  is  that  we  are  in  the  present  day  commit- 
ting an  injustice  by  following  the  tendency  of  our  young  Cole- 
ridgians  to  restrict  the  meaning  of  the  quantitative  word  "  great- 
ness" within  the  limits  of  the  merely  qualitative  word  "  genius." 
And,  speculatively,  their  tenor  may  be  expressed  in  the  proposi- 
tion that  this  quality  or  mode  of  mind  called  genius,  the  poetic 
sense,  creative  power,  and  so  on,  may  exist  in  association  with 
all  possible  varieties  of  intellectual  or  cerebral  vigour,  from  the 
mediocrity  of  a  Kirke  White  or  an  Anacreon  up  to  the  stupen- 
dousness  of  a  Shakespeare.  It  is  thus  that,  while  agreeing  in 
the  main  with  the  opinion  that  from  Dryden  to  the  close  of  the 
next  hundred  years  was  a  poetic  interregnum,  we  would  still 
make  our  peace  with  those  who  would  fight  the  battle  of  the 
much  abused  eighteenth  century ;  and  that  we  would  steer  clear 
of  the  controversy  whether  Pope  was  a  poet.  As  deficiency  in 
poetic  power  does  not  imply  corresponding  deficiency  in  what 
may  be  called  ordinary  cerebral  vigour,  so  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, though  admitted  to  have  been  unpoetic,  may  have  been  a 
very  respectable  century  notwithstanding ;  and  even  were  we  to 
exclude  Pope  from  the  class  of  poets  (which  most  certainly  we 
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would  not)  we  might  still  hold  him  to  have  been  a  phenomenon 
in  literature,  not,  on  that  account,  a  whit  the  less  remarkable. 
A  deeper  analysis  would  carry  us  farther  into  the  question  as  to 
the  connexion  between  poetic  power  and  general  intellect  in  in- 
dividuals and  in  ages ;  but  here  we  must  stop. 

Having  thus  explained  in  what  sense  we  understand  that  ge- 
neral assertion  regarding  the  low  state  of  English  poetry  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  (part  of  the  seventeenth  included,)  with 
which  the  name  of  Wordsworth  is  irrevocably  associated,  let  us 
attend  a  little  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  In  what  did  the  steri- 
lity of  English  poetry  in  that  age  consist,  and  what  words  would 
be6t  describe  it  1  Here  Wordsworth  himself  comes  to  our  aid. 
The  following  is  from  an  Appendix  to  the  Preface  to  the  second 
edition  of  his  "  Lyrical  Ballads,"  published  in  1800  ;  the  subject 
under  discussion  is  Poetic  Diction. 

"  The  earliest  poets  of  all  nations  generally  wrote  from  passion  ex- 
cited by  real  events  ;  they  wrote  naturally  and  as  men  :  feeling  pow- 
erfully as  they  did,  their  language  was  daring  and  figurative.    In  suc- 
ceeding time,  poets,  and  men  ambitious  of  the  fame  of  poets,  perceiv- 
ing the  influence  of  such  language,  and  dcairous  of  producing  the  same 
effect  without  being  animated  with  the  same  passion,  set  themselves 
to  a  mechanical  adoption  of  these  figures  of  speech,  and  made  use  of 
them,  sometimes  with  propriety,  but  much  more  frequently  applied 
them  to  feelings  and  thoughts  with  which  they  had  no  natural  con- 
nexion whatsoever.     A  language  was  thus  insensibly  produced,  dif- 
fering materially  from  the  real  language  of  men  in  any  situation.   The 
reader  or  hearer  of  this  distorted  language  found  himself  in  a  per- 
turbed and  unusual  state  of  mind :  when  affected  by  the  genuine 
language  of  passion  he  had  been  in  a  perturbed  and  unusual  state  of 
mind  also :  in  both  cases  he  was  willing  that  his  common  judgment 
and  understanding  should  be  laid  asleep,  and  he  had  no  instinctive 
and  infallible  perception  of  the  true  to  make  him  reject  the  false; 
the  one  served  as  a  passport  for  the  other.     The  emotion  was  in  both 
cases  delightful,  and  no  wonder  if  he  confounded  the  one  with  the 
other,  and  believed  them  both  to  be  produced  by  the  same,  or  similar 
causes.     Besides,  the  poet  spake  to  him  in  the  character  of  a  man  to 
be  looked  up  to,  a  man  of  genius  and  authority.    Thus,  and  from  a 
variety  of  other  causes,  this  distorted  language  waa  received  with  ad- 
miration ;  and  poets,  it  is  probable,  who  had  before  contented  them- 
selves for  the  most  part  with  misapplying  only  expressions  wbiob  it 
first  had  been  dictated  by  real  passion,  carried  the  abuse  still  furtiHft 
and  introduced  phrases  composed  apparently  in  the  spirit  of  tfesj  ori- 
ginal figurative  language  of  passion,  yet  altogether  of  their  own  in- 
vention, and  characterized  by  various  degrees  of  wanton  deviation 
from  good  sense  and  nature.    ♦    *     *     Perhaps  in  no  way,  by  po4* 
tive  example,  could  he  more  easily  given  a  notion  of  what  I  mesa 
by  the  phrase  poetic  diction  than  by  referring  to  a  comparison  beiWi 
the  metrical  paraphrases  which  we  have  of  passages  in  the  Old  sal 
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New  Testament,  with  those  passages  as  they  exist  in  our  common 
translation.  By  way  of  immediate  example,  take  the  following  of  Dr. 
Johnson  :— 

'  Turn  on  the  prudent  ant  thy  heedless  eyes, 
Observe  her  labours,  sluggard,  and  be  wise ; 
No  stern  command,  no  monitory  voice, 
Prescribes  her  duties,  or  directs  her  choice ; 
Yet,  timely  provident,  she  hastes  away 
To  snatch  the  blessings  of  a  plenteous  day ; 
When  fruitful  summer  loads  the  teeming  plain, 
She  crops  the  harvest,  and  she  stores  the  grain. 
How  long  shall  sloth  usurp  thy  useless  hours, 
Unnerve  tby  vigour,  and  enchain  thy  powers  ? 
While  artful  shades  thy  downy  couch  enclose, 
And  soft  solicitation  courts  repose, 
Amidst  the  drowsy  charms  of  dull  delight, 
Tear  chases  year  with  unremitted  flight, 
Till  want  now  following,  fraudulent  and  slow, 
Bhall  spring  to  seize  thee,  like  an  ambush'd  foe.' 

"  From  this  hubbub  of  words  pass  to  the  original.  '  Go  to  the  ant, 
tbou  sluggard,  consider  her  ways  and  be  wise  :  which  having  no  guide, 
overseer,  or  ruler,  provideth  her  meat  in  the  summer,  and  gathereth 
her  food  in  the  harvest.  How  long  wilt  thou  sleep,  O  sluggard? 
when  wilt  thoq  arise  out  of  thy  sleep  ?  Yet  a  little  sleep,  yet  a  little 
alumber,  a  little  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep.  So  shall  thy  poverty 
come  as  one  that  travelleth,  and  thy  want  as  an  armed  man.'" 

To  sum  up  the  views  thus  presented  by  Wordsworth  of  the  state 
of  English  poetry  after  Milton,  it  may  be  said  that  at  that  time 
the  nation,  having  lost  much  of  the  genuine  poetical  power  it  had 
formerly  possessed,  but  still  preserving  a  form  of  composition  to 
whieh  it  had  been  so  long  and  so  powerfully  accustomed,  began  to 
regard  the  essence  of  poetry  as  lying  in  metre,  accompanied  by 
«  certain  peculiar  and  artificial  phraseology  called  poetic  diction  ; 
thus  begetting  that  exaggerated  antithesis  between  poetry  and 
prow  with  which  our  language  is  still  infected.  Instead  of  re- 
garding the  poetic  faculty  as  consisting  in  a  mode  or  attitude  of 
3m  mind,  distinguishable,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  scientific 
node  or  attitude  whose  function  is  investigation  or  exposition, 
ind  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  oratorical  mode  or  attitude  whose 
ibnetion  is  to  excite  or  stimulate  in  a  particular  direction — they 
•mde  poetry  to  consist  in  a  mode  of  language,  and  they  estimat- 
ed the  value  of  a  poet  according  to  the  degree  of  mastery  he  had 
attained  in  the  use  of  this  mode  of  language,  and  the  degree  of 

Ceral  mental  power  and  resource  he  could  manifest  through  it. 
ice,  in  the  first  place,  a  gradual  increase  of  departure  in 
-Metrical  composition  from  the  idioms  and  combinations  of  words 
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deemed  appropriate  to  prose ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  a  gra- 
dual reduction  of  the  range  of  metre  itself  to  certain  fixed  va- 
rieties and  methods  of  versification,  which  the  older  poets,  who 
did  not  so  much  assort  their  thoughts  to  rhymes  as  let  the  thoughts 
flow  out  in  their  own  rhythm,  would  have  disdained  as  much  as  a 
natural  cascade  would  disdain  the  assistance  of  pipes.  But  while 
an  exaggerated  antithesis  was  thus  established  between  prose 
and  poetry,  it  by  no  means  followed  that  a  very  wide  separation 
was  drawn  between  the  devotees  of  the  one  and  those  of  the 
other.  Poetry  was  indeed  a  different  form  of  diction  from 
prose ;  but  then,  as  it  was  not  difficult  for  a  clever  man 
to  acquire  two  forms  of  diction,  one  might  very  well  be  both  a 

Eoet  and  a  prose-writer.  To  pass  from  prose  to  poetry  was 
ut  to  pass,  as  it  were,  from  one's  town  to  one's  country  house. 
Hence  it  was  that  so  many  of  the  literary  men  of  last  century 
had  a  reputation  both  in  prose  and  in  verse.  General  mental 
vigour  carried  an  author  triumphantly  through  either  form  of 
composition.  Wit,  sarcasm,  strength,  manliness,  whatever  quali- 
ties of  intellect  or  disposition  could  earn  respect  for  a  writer  in 
prose,  were  all  capable — with  a  little  training,  or  a  slight  native 
impulse  towards  the  picturesque,  to  aid  him — of  being  transfused 
into  metre.  The  best  poetry  of  the  age  was,  accordingly,  rather 
wit  or  reflexion  expressed  in  metre  than  real  poetry  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word.  And  here  lies  the  defence  of  the  poets  of 
that  time,  as  well  as  their  condemnation.  Of  many  of  them  it 
may  be  denied  that  they  were  poets ;  but  of  almost  all  of  them 
it  may  be  asserted  that  they  were  men  of  general  mental  vigour. 
In  our  disquisitions  concerning  them,  therefore,  let  not  this  be 
forgotten.  If  Johnson  was  no  poet,  he  was  a  very  ponderous 
and  noble  old  fellow  nevertheless ;  and  even  the  purists  that 
would  clip  the  laurels  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  must  admit  that  we 
have  no  such  manly  literati  as  the  former  now-a-days  about  Lei- 
cester Square,  and  that  the  other  was  a  diamond  of  the  first  water. 
But  the  change  came  at  length.  By  the  mysterious  opera- 
tion of  those  laws  that  determine  the  risings  and  the  sinkings  of 
the  mental  state  of  humanity  as  a  whole  there  seemed  to  be 
effected,  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  sudden 
increase  of  the  vital  energy  of  the  species.  Humanity  assumed 
a  higher  mood  ;  a  deep  agitation,  as  if  from  a  fresh  electric  dis- 
charge out  of  space  into  the  solid  body  of  our  planet,  shook  the 
soul  of  the  world,  and  (God  so  willing)  left  it  troubled  and  ex- 
cited. The  two  most  conspicuous  and  extensive  manifestations 
of  this  heightened  state  of  tne  world's  consciousness  were,  in  the 
region  of  speculation,  the  promulgation  of  the  transcendental 
philosophy  in  Germany,  ana  in  the  region  of  action,  the  French 
devolution.     But  as  if  the  same  spirit  which  burst  forth  in  these 
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two  great  eruptions  also  sought  vent  through  smaller  and  appa- 
rently unconnected  orifices  all  over  Europe,  there  were  not  want- 
ing other  significant  indications  of  the  change  that  was  transacting 
itself.  In  Germany,  seemingly  apart  from  the  transcendental 
philosophy,  though  in  reality  deriving  strength  from  it  through 
a  subterranean  conduit,  a  new  literature  came  forth  under  the 
care,  first  of  Lessing,  and  then  of  Goethe.  And  in  our  own 
country,  sprinkled  over  as  it  had  been  in  spots  by  the  sound  and 
fertile  philosophy  of  Reid,  there  was  a  feebler  exhibition  of  the 
same  phenomenon.  Even  in  the  age  of  reputed  degeneracy  there 
had  been  men  of  the  true  poetic  spark.  Dryden  and  Pope  may 
not  have  kept  it  pure,  but  they  assuredly  had  it ;  Gray,  notwith- 
standing the  dreadful  disintegration  to  which  his  Elegy  has  been 
submitted  by  modern  critics,  did  certainly  possess  the  ear  and 
sensibility  of  a  poet ;  Collins  and  Goldsmith  were  men  of  musical 
heart;  and  Thomson,  Wordsworth  himself  being  judge,  was  a 
genuine  child  of  rural  nature.  Nor  here,  whatever  other  names 
are  left  unmentioned,  let  his  be  forgotten,  the  Boy  of  Bris- 
tol, the  drunken  choir-singer's  posthumous  son,  who  was  found 
dead  in  his  garret  in  Brook  Street,  Holborn,  on  the  25th  of 
August  1770.  But  the  real  poetic  outburst  came  after  these  men 
had  been  removed  from  the  scene,  and  was  plainly  a  consequence 
of  that  general  commotion  of  the  whole  earth  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded.  Its  earliest  unmistakable  signs  may  be 
said  to  have  been  given  in  the  works  of  Cowper  and  Burns.  In 
the  bard  of  Olney,  valetudinarian  as  he  was,  the  new  force 
that  was  pent  up  in  the  heart  of  nature  found  an  English  mind 
that  it  could  compel  to  speak  for  it;  and  when  the  swarthy 
Scottish  ploughman  filled  the  Lowlands  with  his  songs,  it  was 
clear  that  the  process  of  reformation  had  been  completed  as  re- 
garded this  island,  to  its  last  spontaneous  results,  and  that  every 
acre  of  the  British  earth  had  become  instinct  and  pregnant  with 
the  hovel  fire. 

Accordingly,  this  was  the  period  of  the  birth  and  training  of 
new  English  poets.  Crabbe,  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and 
Southey,  were  children  of  this  period,  and  in  all  of  them — their 
peculiar  differences  allowed  for  to  the  utmost— the  new  spirit  was 
visible.  It  was  assigned  to  Wordsworth,  however,  more  than  to 
any  other  man,  to  be  conscious  of  the  fact,  that  such  a  new  spirit 
had  been  breathed  into  the  world  at  all,  and  to  conclude  the 
process  of  its  diffusion  through  society,  by  bringing  into  play  the 
powers  of  theoretical  exposition  through  the  press,  and  personal 
influence  over  distinguished  contemporaries.  Born  among  the 
Cumberland  hills,  in  the  year  1770,  that  is,  in  the  year  of  Chat- 
tarton's  death,  Wordsworth  was  but  eleven  years  younger  than 
Ikirns.     It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  these  two  men,  though  they 
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never  met,  were  near  neighbours.  From  within  half  a  mile  of 
Burns' 3  house  at  Ellisland,  the  Cumberland  mountains  may  be 
seen ;  and  since  the  days  of  Drayton,  the  Scottish  Scruflel  and 
the  English  Skiddaw  nave  mutually  recognised  each  other  in 
popular  verse.  Wordsworth  himself,  on  visiting  the  land  of 
Burns,  called  this  fact  to  mind, — 

"  Huge  Criffel's  hoary  top  ascends. 
By  Skiddaw  seen, — 
Neighbours  we  were,  and  loving  friends 
We  might  have  been." 

When  Burns  died,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  Wordsworth  was 
a  young  man  of  twenty-six.  He  had  been  destined  for  the 
Church,  and  for  that  purpose,  had  graduated  at  St.  John's,  Cam* 
bridge ;  but,  caught  as  he  had  been  from  the  firet,  by  the 
spirit  of  song,  then  hanging  most  powerfully,  as  it  would 
over  both  shores  of  the  Solway,  he  had  already  recognised  ins 
proper  office,  and  consecrated  his  life  to  the  muses*  In  1793> 
the  year  of  the  publication  by  Bums  of  the  fourth  edition  of  Ins 
poems,  Wordsworth  had  given  to  the  world  his  first  productions 
— two  poems  in  the  heroic  couplet,  entitled,  respectively,  "  An 
Evening  Walk,  addressed  to  a  Young  Lady,"  and  "  Descrip* 
five  Sketches,  taken  during  a  pedestrian  tour  among  the  Alps** 
These  two  compositions  are  slender  enough  for  modern  reading} 
but  how  powerful  was  the  impression  that  they  produced  on  soon 
minds  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  style,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  testimony  of  another  youthful  poet,  who,  coming  to 
Cambridge  immediately  after  Wordsworth  had  left  it,  naturally 
took  an  interest  in  what  his  predecessor  had  done.  "  During 
the  last  year  of  my  residence  at  Cambridge,"  says  Coleridge,  Ml 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wordsworth's  first  publication* 
entitled,  '  Descriptive  Sketches ;'  and  seldom,  if  ever,  was  ths 
emergence  of  an  original  poetic  genius  above  the  literary  horisan 
more  evidently  announced."  It  was  not  till  1796,  however^  that 
the  two  poets  became  personally  known  to  each  other.  Like 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  who  had  travelled,  and  resided  in  Francs 
during  the  fervours  of  the  French  Revolution,  partook,  Onm/fi 
in  a  moderate  degree,  of  the  social  enthusiasm  ox  the  time  ;  and 
the  two  aspirants  having  gone  to  live  together  for  a  snmma^ 
in  a  pleasant  retreat  on  the  coast  of  Somersetshire,  their  cluiniaa 
our,  as  Coleridge  informs  us  in  his  Btographia  Liieraria,  attracted 
so  much  local  attention,  that  Government  was  induced  to  ami 
a  spy  to  watch  them.  The  poor  man,  however,  after  dogging 
them  for  some  weeks  in  their  walks,  acquitted  them  of  mnj  db» 
loyal  intention,  and  even  became  ashamed  of  his  office,  fruKng 
sure,  as  he  said,  from  their  continual  talking  of  one  Spy-Afa^  m 
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they  sat  together  for  hours  on  a  sand-bank,  behind  which  he  lay 
concealed)  that  they  had  detected  him,  and  were  making  game 
of  him.  As  Wordsworth's  temporary  sympathies  with  the  French 
Revolution  may  be  supposed  to  have  placed  him  in  vital  connexion 
with  one  of  the  two  great  phenomena  In  which,  as  we  have  said, 
the  sudden  access  of  new  energy  to  the  human  race  as  a  whole 
at  that  time  declared  itself;  so,  we  may  also  suppose,  these  sea- 
side conversations  of  his  about  Spy-Nosy,  with  the  "  noticeable 
man  with  large  grey  eyes,"  must  have  placed  him  in  sufficient 
connexion  with  the  other  phenomenon,  the  Transcendental  Philo- 
sophy. Moreover,  in  1798,  the  two  friends  made  a  tour  together 
in  Germany ;  and  whatever  speculative  insight  was  obtained  by 
Coleridge  during  his  whole  life,  was  evidently  communicated,  if 
not  in  the  form  of  creed,  at  least  in  the  form  of  conception,  to 
the  less  analytic  poet. 

In  1798,  Wordsworth  published  his  "  Lyrical  Ballads,"  to  the 
second  edition  of  which,  printed  in  1800,  he  appended  his  first 
prose  exposition  of  those  principles  on  which  as  a  poet  he  pro- 
fessed to  write,  and  to  which  Coleridge,  by  the  fact  of  his  asso- 
ciation with  him  in  the  publication  (the  "  Ancient  Mariner" 
appeared  in  companionship  with  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads")  virtu- 
ally gave  in  his  adhesion.  Wordsworth's  next  publication  was 
in  1807)  when  he  printed  in  two  volumes  a  variety  of  poems 
composed  in  preceding  years.  Meanwhile  he  had  married,  and 
retired  to  his  native  Lakes,  to  lead  among  their  quiet  beauties 
the  tranquil  life  he  deemed  alone  suitable  to  the  poetic  nature. 
Southey's  subsequent  retirement  to  the  same  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  Coleridge's  frequent  visits  to  it,  gave  occasion  to  the 
celebrated  nickname  of  the  "  Lake  School,"  applied  to  the  three 
poets  and  their  followers.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  tours  in 
Scotland  and  the  Continent,  and  occasional  journeys  to  the  me- 
tropolis, the  whole  remainder  of  Wordsworth's  long  life  was 
spent  among  the  Lakes.  Here,  in  the  enjoyment  of  worldly 
competence,  he  walked,  boated,  wrote,  and  attended  church ; 
hence  from  time  to  time  he  issued  his  new  poems,  or  collections 
of  poems,  accompanied  by  prefaces  or  dissertations,  intended  to 
illustrate  their  peculiar  character ;  and  here  in  the  bosom  of  his 
admiring  family,  he  received  the  chance  visits  of  such  stray  wor- 
shippers as  came  privileged  with  letters  of  introduction,  talking 
with  them  in  a  cold  stately  way,  and  not  unfrequently  (be  the 
truth  distinctly  spoken)  shocking  them  by  the  apparent  egotism 
with  which  he  referred  to  or  quoted  his  own  poetry ;  the  inordi- 
nate indifference  he  displayed  towards  most  things  besides ;  the 
painful  rigour  with  which  he  exacted  from  those  around  him 
every  outward  mark  of  respect  and  attention  ;  and  the  serious- 
ness with  which  he  would  repeat  the  most  insignificant  words 
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that  had  been  uttered  in  his  praise.  These  particulars  regard- 
ing the  man,  are  already  irrevocably  before  the  public  in  our 
books  of  literary  gossip,  and  may  not,  therefore,  be  wholly  omit- 
ted even  in  a  notice  dedicated  to  the  ]>oet.  But  whatever  may 
have  been  his  bearing  in  the  presence  of  other  men,  Wordsworth 
must  have  been  at  least  modest  and  cordial  in  his  communion  with 
Nature.  And  it  is  thus  that  we  should  remember  him  ;  not  as  the 
pleasant  ornament  of  the  social  board,  lavishing  the  kind  word  and 
the  hearty  repartee ;  not  as  the  self-forgetting  enthusiast  of  the 
hour,  burning  his  way  through  crowds,  and  drawing  adoration 
and  love  in  his  train ;  but,  as  he  was  in  his  old  age,  the  conscious 
patriarch  of  English  poesy,  the  grey-haired  and  hard-featured 
recluse,  shunning  the  haunts  of  men,  yet  with  a  benevolent 
hand  for  the  familiar  woes  of  the  neighbourhood  which  knew 
and  honoured  him  ;  accustomed  to  walk  alone  by  day  amid  the 
woods ;  to  pace  muttering  by  the  ripple  of  a  lake  in  the  moon- 
light ;  or,  standing  half  way  up  a  mountain,  to  turn  his  pale  un- 
earthly eye  towards  the  heaven  of  stars.  Such  he  was  through 
all  the  turmoil  of  a  generation  into  which,  almost  alone  of  his 
coevals,  he  had  lived  to  advance ;  and  such  he  was  till,  in  his 
eighty-first  year,  death  took  him. 

xhe  nature  of  the  revolution  effected  by  Wordsworth  in  the 
state  of  English  poetry  will  be  best  understood  by  attending  to 
the  general  tenor  of  certain  propositions  advanced  and  illustrated 
by  him  in  his  various  Prefaces  and  Dissertations  between  1800 
and  1820.  On  these  propositions,  as  supplementary  to  his  gene- 
ral critical  onslaught  on  the  poetry  of  the  previous  age,  he  may 
be  supposed  to  have  rested  his  claims  to  be  considered  not  only 
a  poet,  but  also  the  father  of  a  new  poetical  era. 

Poetry,  according  to  Wordsworth,  "  takes  its  origin  from 
emotion  recollected  in  tranquillity ;"  what  the  poet  chiefly  does, 
or  ought  to  do,  is  to  represent,  out  of  real  life,  scenes  and 
passions  of  an  affecting  or  exciting  character.  Now,  men  ori- 
ginally placed  in  such  scenes,  or  animated  by  such  passions,  use 
a  nervous  and  exquisite  language  expressly  adapted  for  the  occa- 
sion by  nature  herself;  and  the  poet,  therefore,  in  imitating  such 
scenes  or  passions,  will  recall  them  more  vividly  in  proportion  as  he 
can  succeed  in  employing  the  same  language.  Only  one  consi- 
deration should  operate  to  make  him  modify  that  language ;  the 
consideration,  namely,  that  his  business  as  a  poet  is  to  give  plea- 
sure. All  such  words  or  expressions,  therefore,  as,  though  na- 
tural in  the  original  transaction  of  a  passionate  scene,  would  be 
unpleasant  or  disgusting  in  its  poetic  rehearsal,  must  be  omitted. 
Pruned  and  weeded  in  accordance  with  this  negative  rule,  any 
description  of  a  moving  occurrence,  whether  in  prose  or  verse, 
would  be  true  poetry.  But  to  secure  still  more  perfectly  their  great 
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end,  of  giving  pleasure  while  they  excite  emotion,  poets  have  de- 
vised the  artificial  assistance  of  metre  or  verse.  The  rationale  of 
the  use  of  metre  consists  in  this,  that  it  provides  for  the  reader 
or  hearer  a  succession  of  minute  pleasurable  surprises  apart  from 
and  independent  of  the  emotion  produced  by  the  matter  for 
which  it  is  the  vehicle.  A  prose  version  of  a  passionate  story, 
though,  if  well  managed,  it  would  not  be  so  painful  as  the  ori- 
ginal transaction,  and  might  even  be  pleasurable,  would  still  in 
many  cases  be  sufficiently  painful  to  prevent  its  being  read  more 
than  once.  But,  by  narrating  the  same  in  metre,  the  poet  is 
able,  as  it  were,  cunningly  to  administer  a  series  of  doses  of 
pleasure  artificially  prepared,  which,  though  not  very  percep- 
tible, are  still  sufficient,  by  mingling  with  the  current  of  the 
meaning,  to  attemper  and  sweeten  its  effects.  And  rhyme  is  a 
still  higher  form  of  the  same  device.  The  necessities,  therefore, 
of  metre  and  rhyme  do  oblige  certain  departures  in  poetry  from 
the  primary  language  of  emotion  ;  but,  allowing  for  those,  good 
poetic  diction  should  still  approach  very  near  to  the  language  of 
real  life. 

This  view,  so  useful  as  an  aggression  upon  the  florid  diction  of 
the  poets  of  the  preceding  age,  certainly  errs  by  exaggeration. 
Wordsworth's  own  poetry  will  not  stand  to  be  tried  by  it ;  for, 
as  Coleridge  has  shown,  there  is  hardly  a  verse  even  in  his  most 
simple  productions,  that  does  not  deviate  from  the  so-called  lan- 
guage of  real  life.  And  it  must  inevitably  be  so.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  the  mere  application  of  the  negative  principle  of  modi- 
fication laid  down  by  Wordsworth,  would  amount  to  an  aban- 
donment of  the  point  at  issue.  Remove  all  that  would  be  poeti- 
cally unpleasant  from  the  language  of  real  passion  in  humble 
life — the  bad  grammar,  the  incoherence,  the  mispronunciations, 
and  so  on ;  and  the  language  that  would  then  be  left  for  the 
poet  would  be  a  very  rare  and  select  language  indeed,  existing 
literally  nowhere  throughout  the  community,  but  purely  suppo- 
sititious and  ideal,  the  sap  and  flower  of  all  popular  expression. 
So  also  with  the  representation  of  passions  of  a  higher  order. 
The  only  sense  in  which  the  language  of  a  great  part  of  our  best 

Eietry  can  be  said  to  resemble  real  language,  is  that  it  is  the 
nd  of  language  that  a  few  of  the  most  cultured  persons  of  the 
community  would  employ  on  very  rare  and  impressive  occasions. 
But  even  the  choicest  spontaneous  language  of  the  best  minds 
when  most  nobly  moved  in  real  life,  must  undergo  modification 
before  it  can  be  used  by  the  poet.  And  though  Wordsworth 
has  provided  for  such  modification,  by  laying  down  the  positive 
principle,  that  the  poet  is  at  all  times  to  remember  that  it  is  his 
office  to  give  pleasure,  and  by  pointing  out  the  operation  of  this 
principle  as  regards  metre  and  rhyme ;  yet  he  does  not  seem  to 
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have  seen  the  whole  energy  of  this  principle  as  determining  and 
compelling  departures  from  common  usage.  His  argument  for 
the  virtual  identity  of  poetic  language  and  the  language  of  real 
life,  reminds  us  of  the  mania  for  what  is  called  a  simple  conver- 
sational style.  Why  do  not  men  write  as  they  speak?  Why 
do  they  not  convey  their  meaning  in  books  in  the  good  racy 
English  which  they  employ  at  the  dinner-table,  or  when  giving 
their  household  orders?  Such  are  the  absurd  questions  that  are 
asked  every  day.  It  never  seems  to  enter  into  tne  minds  of  these 
people  that  conversation  is  one  thing,  public  speaking  another, 
and  writing  a  third ;  that  each  involves  and  requires  a  distinct 
setting,  so  to  speak,  of  the  faculties  for  its  exercise ;  that  in  pass- 
ing from  one  to  either  of  the  others,  certain  powers  must  be 
called  into  play  that  were  before  at  rest,  or  sent  to  rest  that  were 
before  in  play ;  and  that,  accordingly,  to  demand  the  perpetual 
use  of  a  conversational  style,  is  to  insist  that  there  shall  never  be 
anything  greater  in  the  world  than  what  conversation  can  gene- 
rate. But  a  world  thus  restricted  to  the  merely  conversational 
method  of  literary  production  would  fall  into  decrepitude. 
When  a  man  talks  with  his  friend,  he  is  led  on  but  by  a  few 
trains  of  association,  and  finds  a  straggling  style  natural  for  his 
purposes ;  when  he  speaks  in  public,  the  wheels  of  thought 
glow,  the  associative  processes  by  which  he  advances  become 
more  complex,  and  hence  the  roll,  the  cadence,  the  precipitous 
burst;  and,  lastly,  when  he  writes,  still  other  conditions  of 
thought  come  into  action,  and  there  arises  the  elaborate  sen- 
tence, winding  like  a  rivulet  through  the  meadow  of  his  subject, 
or  the  page  jewelled  with  a  thousand  allusions*  Precisely  so  in 
the  matter  more  immediately  under  discussion.  Here  too  there 
is  a  gradation.  A  man  in  a  state  of  excitement  talks  in  vivid 
language,  and  even  sets  his  words  to  a  rough  natural  music,  his 
voice  swelling  or  trembling  with  its  burthen,  though  still  falling 
short  of  song.  But  in  the  literary  repetition  of  such  a  scene, 
nature  suggests  a  new  set  of  proprieties,  answering  to  the  entire 
difference  between  the  mind  in  the  primary  and  the  mind  in  the 
secondary  attitude ;  and  a  literal  report  would  be  found  to  de- 
feat the  very  end  in  view,  and  to  be  as  much  out  of  place  as  a 
literal  copy  in  painting.  Even  in  prose  narration  there  must  be 
a  more  select  and  coherent  language  than  served  in  the  primary 
act  of  passion,  as  well  as  a  more  melodious  music.  And  when, 
moved  to  a  still  higher  flight,  the  story  lifts  itself  into  metre,  avail* 
ing  itself,  as  it  were,  of  a  device  sanctioned  by  an  origin  in  some 
of  the  more  splendid  moments  of  the  ancient  human  soul,  then* 
in  exchange  tor  certain  advantages,  it  submits  to  restrictions  that 
come  along  with  them.  Finally,  if  the  charm  of  rhyme  be  desired; 
this  too  must  be  purchased  by  farther  and  inevitable  concessions. 
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Thus,  we  repeat,  there  is  a  gradation.  In  prose  narration  language 
is  conditioned  by  a  more  complex  set  of  necessities  than  in  actual 
experience ;  in  metrical  narration  the  conditions  are  more  complex 
stilly  so  that,  if  the  speech  were  of  marble  before,  there  must  now 
be  speech  of  jasper ;  and,  lastly,  in  rhyme  the  conditions  compel 
the  thought  through  so  fine  a  passage  that  the  words  it  chooses 
must  be  opals  and  rubies.  Nor  in  all  this  is  there  any  departure 
from  nature.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  noble  provision  that, 
where  the  ordinary  resources  even  of  musical  prose  are  apt  to 
fail,  the  mind  should  have  more  intense  methods  of  production  in 
reserve.  Such  methods  are  metre  and  rhyme.  They  do  not  im- 
pair the  work  of  intellectual  invention,  but  rather  assist  it,  and 
render  it  capable  of  a  more  exquisite  class  of  performances  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible.  In  prose,  however  musical,  the 
meaning  flows  as  it  were  easily  over  a  level,  obeying  the  guid- 
ance of  its  own  associations ;  in  metre  new  associations  are  added; 
which,  while  they  increase  the  difficulty,  also  stimulate  the  in- 
tellect to  higher  and  more  transcendental  reaches ;  and  when 
with  this  is  conjoined  rhyme,  or  the  obligation  of  conducting  the 
already  moving  thought  in  the  direction  or  towards  the  horizon 
of  a  certain  possible  number  of  preconceived  sounds,  then  every 
fibre  of  the  mind  is  alert  and  electric,  the  whole  strength  of  the 
household  is  called  into  action,  and  things  are  done  that  would 
surprise  the  gods. 

Although  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  vehement  oppo- 
sition that  greeted  Wordsworth  on  his  appearance  as  a  poet,  was 
determined  partly  by  a  perception  on  tne  part  of  the  public  of 
those  weaknesses  in  his  theory  to  which  we  have  been  alluding ; 
it  seems  plain  also  that  much  of  it  was  a  mere  display  of  that 
instinct  of  indignation  that  seizes  men  when  they  see  their  house* 
hold  gods  invaded. 

"  '  Pedlars/  and  (  boats,9  and  '  waggons !'  Oh  1  ye  shades 
Of  Pope  and  Dry  den,  are  we  come  to  this  V 

Such  was  the  universal  feeling  of  the  critics.  The  controversy 
between  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  Wordsworth,  was  literally 
a  contest  between  the  old  and  the  new  ;  in  which,  however,  the 
old  derived  certain  advantages  from  the  obstinacy  and  want  of 
tact  with  which  the  new  exposed  and  made  a  boast  of  its  most 
galling  peculiarities.  For,  if  Jeffrey's  criticisms  on  Wordsworth's 
poetry  oe  now  compared  with  the  criticisms  of  Wordsworth's 
own  friend  Coleridge,  as  published  in  the  Biographia  Literuria,  it 
will  be  found  that,  immeasurably  as  the  two  critics  differ  in 
spirit,  the  one  refusing  to  admit  Wordsworth  to  be  a  good  poet 
at  all,  the  other  considering  him  to  be  the  greatest  English  poet 
since  Milton,  there  is  still  an  almost  perfect  coincidence  in  their 
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special  objections   to   his  style.     What  Jeffrey  attacked  was 
chiefly  the  alleged  childishness  of  much  of  Wordsworth's  lan- 
guage, the  babyism  of  his  "  Alice  Fells/'  with  their  cloaks  of 
"  duffle  grey/'  &c. ;   and  it  is  precisely  on  these  points  that 
Coleridge,  even  while  aware  of  his  friend's  more  profound  reason 
for  such  familiarities,  expresses  his  dissent  from  him.     The  truth 
is,  had  Wordsworth  been  a  man  of  more  innate  energy,  more 
tremendousness,  so  to  speak,  as  a  poet,  he  would  have  effected 
the  revolution  that  was  necessary  with  less  delay  and  opposition. 
Wrapping  up  his  doctrinal  peculiarities,  if  he  had  had  any,  in  the 
midst  of  his  poetry,  instead  of  protruding  them  in  a  preface,  he 
would  have  blasted  the  old  spirit  out  by  the  mere  infatuation  of 
the  new,  and  wound  resistless  hands  in  the  hair  of  the  nation's 
instincts.     But  instead  of  being  the  Mirabeau  of  our  literary 
revolution,  and  hardly  aware  of  his  own  propositions,  he  was,  as 
it  were,  its  Robespierre,  who  first  threw  his  propositions  tied  in  a 
bunch  into  the  crowd  before  him,  and  then  fought  his  way  per- 
tinaciously to  where  they  fell.     But  even  thus  (and  there  were 
doubtless  advantages  in  this  method  too)  he  at  length  obtained 
success.     The  "  This  will  never  do,"  with  which  Jeffrey  intro- 
duced his  criticism  of  the  Excursion,  proved  a  false  angary. 
Slowly  and  reluctantly  the  nation  came  round  to  Wordsworth ; 
and,   if  there  are  still  many  that  believe  in  his  defects  and 
shortcomings,  all  admit  him  to  have  been  a  true  poet,*and  a 
man  of  rare  genius.     Of  the  poets  that  have  appeared  in  Eng- 
land since  he  began  his  course — the  Byrons,  the  Shelleys,  the 
Keatses,  the  Tennysons — there  is  not  one  that  does  not  owe 
something  to  his  example  and  influence.     Not  that  these  men 
would  not  have  been  poets,  even  had  Wordsworth  never  lived. 
Through  them,  too,  the  new  spirit  with  which  the  world  had 
been  charged  would  infallibly  in  any  case  have  asserted  itself; 
and,  as  it  is,  there  has  been  in  each  and  all  of  them,  something 
individual  and  original  that  has  caught  portions  of  the  new  spirit 
that  even  the  soul  of  Wordsworth  could  not,  and  been  made 
capable  thereby  of  perfectly  specific  things.    A  Nestor  may  be 
the  patriarch  of  the  camp,  but  even  his  deeds  may  be,  in  the 
end,  outdone  by  the  exploits  of  the  younger  heroes.     Of  all  the 
poets  that  have  succeeded  Wordsworth,  the  one  that  stands  most 
in  the  position  of  revolt  against  him  is  Byron.     The  Byronic  in 
poetry  is,  in  some  respects,  the  contradictory  of  the  Wordsworth- 
lan.     And  believing  as  we  do  that  Byron  was  also  a  great  poet, 
and  that  through  him  there  were  poured  into  our  age  elements  of 
grandeur  and  power  that  were  wanting  in  Wordsworth,  and  yet 
needed,  we  would  willingly  go  on  to  consider  historically  the 
appearance  of  this  other  tendency  in  our  literature,  known  as  the 
Byronic,  and  to  show  how  the  two  tributaries  became  at  length 
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united.  It  is  time,  however,  to  leave  the  historical  part  of  our 
subject,  and  direct  our  attention  more  expressly  to  the  qualities 
of  W  ordsworth  as  a  poet. 

That  Wordsworth  was  a  true  poet,  that  he  did  possess  the 
"  inherent  glow,"  the  "  vision  and  faculty  divine,"  no  one  that 
has  ever  read  a  page  of  his  writings  can  honestly  deny.  Cole- 
ridge, in  whose  vocabulary  the  word  "  imagination"  stood  for 
the  poetic  faculty,  par  excellence,  pronounced  W  ordsworth  to  be, 
in  imaginative  power,  "the  nearest  of  all  modern  writers  to 
Shakespeare  and  Milton/'  This  estimate  may  be  gainsayed  by 
some  as  too  high ;  but  keeping  in  view  the  precise  sense  at- 
tached by  Coleridge  to  his  words,  it  will  be  difficult  to  lower  it 
very  much.  Nor,  in  accepting  regarding  Wordsworth  a  sen- 
tence of  the  same  or  of  similar  import,  is  it  necessary  to  have 
any  profound  theory  as  to  the  nature  of  this  so  called  imagina- 
tive or  poetic  faculty  which  we  then  assert  him  to  possess.  It  is 
sufficient  if  we  know  it  when  we  see  it,  or  if  we  feel  the  force  of 
any  of  those  numerous  synonyms  and  circumlocutions  by  which 
poets  and  analysts  (Wordsworth  himself  amongst  others)  have 
sought  to  describe  it.  For,  after  all,  we  define  such  terms 
best  when  we  rave  about  them,  adhering  to  no  one  form  of  ex- 
pression, but  implementing,  as  it  were,  the  defects  of  all  possible 
conception  by  the  vagueness  and  the  force  of  sound.  Perhaps 
the  phrase  that,  if  fully  apprehended,  would  best  convey  the  no- 
tion of  what  is  meant  by  imagination  as  the  faculty  of  the  poet, 
would  be  the  phrase — "  Creative  Energy."  For  this  phrase  would 
carry  with  it  one  very  essential  discnmination — the  discrimina- 
tion, namely,  of  the  poetic  faculty,  as  such,  both  from  that  pas- 
sive sensibility  by  which  the  mind,  presenting,  as  it  were,  a  pho- 
tographic surface  to  the  universe,  receives  from  it  impressions  of 
whatever  is ;  and  also  from  that  minor  and  more  ordinary  exer- 
cise of  activity  by  which  the  mind,  sitting  thereafter  amid  these 
received  impressions,  recollects,  registers,  and  compares  them. 
What  the  imaginative  or  poetic  faculty  does  is  something  beyond 
this ;  and  is  more  akin  (with  reverence  be  it  spoken)  to  the  oper- 
ation of  that  original  cosmic  power  at  whose  fiat  the  atoms  and 
the  elements  sprang  first  together.  A  certain  accumulation  of 
material,  a  certain  assemblage  of  impressions,  or  mental  objects, 
being  supplied  by  the  consciousness,  and  lying  there  ready,  it  is 
the  part  of  this  faculty  to  discharge  into  them  a  portion  of  self 
that  shall  fuse  them  into  a  living  whole,  capable  of  being  con- 
templated with  pleasure.  This,  the  poiesis  or  creation  of  new 
unities,  the  information  of  mere  knowledge  with  somewhat  of 
the  spirit  of  the  knower,  the  incorporation  of  diverse  impres- 
sions and  recollections  by  the  combining  flash  of  a  specific  mental 
act — is  essentially  the  function  of  the  imagination.     Now,  as  all 
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men  possess  this  faculty  in  some  degree,  and  as  in  the  generation 
of  all  the  higher  species  of  thought  or  action,  it  must  be  present  in 
a  very  large  degree,  by  whatever  name  such  species  of  thought 
or  action  are  called,  it  is  only  in  a  certain  supreme  sense  that 
imagination  is  laid  aside  in  all  languages  as  the  proper  faculty  of 
poets.  Yet  there  is  reason  in  this.  Poets  pre-eminently  are 
men  that  breathe  their  own  spirit  into  things,  that  make  self 
dominate  over  what  is  distinct  from  self,  that  give  out  into  the 
Universe  more  than  they  receive  from  it.  So  in  Goethe's  match- 
less lines  on  the  poet — 

"  Wherewith  bestirs  he  human  spirits? 
Wherewith  makes  he  the  elements  obey  T 
Is't  not  the  stream  of  song  that  out  his  bosom  springs, 
And  to  his  heart  the  world  back  coiling  brings  f" 

That  is,  the  stream  of  song,  or,  in  other  words,  of  self,  flowing 
forth  from  the  poet's  heart  into  the  world  of  phenomena,  entwines 
itself  there  with  this  and  with  that  portion  of  matter  or  experi- 
ence, and  then  flows  back  to  whence  it  came,  coiling  what  it  has 
captured  along  with  it.  This  power,  this  overflowing  of  self 
upon  the  universe,  so  characteristic  of  the  poet,  appears  most  of 
all  in  his  eye.  The  eye^  of  some  men  are  dull  ana  obtuse ;  those 
of  others  are  sharp  and  piercing,  as  if  they  shot  their  power  out 
in  lines ;  the  eyes  of  the  poet  are  heavy-laden  and  melancholy, 
like  pools  continually  too  full. 

However  we  choose  to  vary  the  words  that  are  taken  to  define 
the  essential  faculty  of  the  poet,  we  shall  find  that  they  apply  to 
Wordsworth.  Every  page  of  his  poetry  abounds  with  instances 
of  imagination.     Thus,  from  the  Excursion — 

"  Some  tall  crag 
That  is  the  eagle's  birth-place,  or  some  peak 
Familktr  with  forgotten  years,  that  shows 
Inscribed  upon  its  visionary  sides 
The  history  of  many  a  winter-storm, 
Or  obscure  record  of  the  path  of  fire," 

Or  from  Peter  Bell— 

"  And  he  had  trudged  through  Yorkshire  dales, 
Among  the  rocks  and  winding  scars ; 
Where  deep  and  low  the  hamlets  lie 
Beneath  their  little  patch  of  sky, 
And  little  lot  of  stars!* 

Or  from  the  noble  ode  on  Intimations  of  Irnmoriatity  from  B*qL> 
lections  of  Childhood — 

"  Our  life  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting : 
The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  star, 
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Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 

And  coraeth  from  afar : 
Not  in  entire  forgetful ness, 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 

From  God  who  is  our  home  : 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy ! 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  boy ; 
But  he  beholds  the  light  and  whence  it  flows, 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy ; 
The  youth,  who  daily  further  from  the  east 
Must  travel,  still  is  Nature's  priest, 
And  by  the  vision  splendid 
Is  on  his  way  attended  ; 
At  length  the  Man  perceives  it  die  away, 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day/' 

These,  and  hundreds  of  other  passages  that  might  be  quoted, 
show  that  Wordsworth  possessed,  in  a  very  high  degree  indeed, 
the  true  primal  quality  of  the  poet — imagination  ;  a  surcharge 
of  personality  or  vital  spirit,  perpetually  overflowing  among  the 
objects  of  the  otherwise  conditioned  Universe,  and  refashioning 
them  according  to  its  pleasure. 

If  we  proceed  now  to  inquire  what  were  the  most  prominent 
of  those  other  characteristics  which,  acting  and  re-acting  with 
this  generic  tendency  in  the  economy  of  AVordsworth^s  mind, 
determined  the  specific  peculiarities  of  his  poetical  productions, 
we  are  sure  to  be  impressed  first  of  all  with  his  extreme  sensi- 
bility to,  and  accurate  acquaintance  with,  the  changing  pheno- 
mena of  external  nature.  It  is  a  just  complaint  against  Civilisa- 
tion, as  that  word  is  at  present  defined,  and  especially  against 
life  in  cities,  that  men  are  thereby  shut  out,  or  rather  shut  in, 
from  sources  of  sensation  the  most  pure  and  healthy  of  any. 
That  people  should  know  something  of  the  aspects  of  the  earth 
they  live  on ;  that  they  should  be  familiar  with  the  features  of 
at  least  a  portion  of  its  undisguised  surface — with  its  rocks,  its 
woods,  its  turf,  its  hills,  as  seen  in  the  varying  lights  of  day  and 
night,  and  the  varying  livery  of  the  seasons :  this,  it  may  be  said, 
was  clearly  intended  to  be  For  ever  a  part  of  the  mere  privilege 
of  existence.  But  a  large  proportion  of  mankind  have  been 
obliged  to  let  slip  even  this  poor  item  of  their  right  in  being. 
Pent  up,  on  the  one  hand,  in  their  cares  against  starvation,  and, 
on  the  other,  in  their  devices  for  artificial  comfort,  men  have 
ceased  to  regard  with  the  same  true  intimacy  as  of  old,  the  vener- 
able face  or  their  ancient  mother.  Certain  great  admonitions 
of  the  outward,  indeed,  will  always  remain  with  men  whereso- 
ever they  pass  their  days — the  overarching  sky,  the  midnight 
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winds,  the  sea's  expanse,  the  yellow  cornfield,  the  wooded  land- 
scape. And,  after  all,  these  are  the  images  of  nature  that  have 
most  power  to  stir  and  affect  us ;  these,  of  which  not  even  cities 
can  deprive  us.  Cities,  too,  have  their  own  peculiar  kinds  of 
scenery,  of  which,  and  especially  of  their  nocturnal  aspects,  enough 
has  not  yet  been  made.     Thus,  in  Keats's  Lamia — 

"  As  men  talk  in  a  dream,  so  Corinth  all, 
Throughout  her  palaces  imperial, 
And  all  her  populous  streets  and  temples  lewd, 
Mutter  d,  like  tempest  in  the  distance  brew'd, 
To  the  wide-spreaded  night  above  her  towers." 

But  of  the  rural  minutiae  of  nature,  and  also  of  what  may  be 
called  her  aspects  of  the  horrible  and  lonesome,  most  of  us,  above 
all  if  we  are  denizens  of  cities,  are  compelled  to  be  ignorant.  Very 
few,  for  example,  can  tell  the  names  of  the  various  forest  trees, 
or  distinguish  them  from  each  other ;  and  fewer  still  can  recog- 
nise, cither  by  name  or  association,  the  various  wild-flowers  that 
grow  in  the  meadows.  How  much,  also,  of  sympathy  with  na- 
ture have  we  not  lost,  by  not  knowing,  with  the  shepherd  or 
husbandman,  the  signs  of  the  weather — what  the  clouds  say 
when  they  hurry  so,  what  mean  those  motions  of  the  cattle, 
and  why  the  mists  roll  down  the  hills  f  And  then,  in  the  more 
special  region  of  phenomena  to  which  we  have  alluded,  who  among 
us  experience,  save  by  rare  chance,  the  realities  of  those  scenes 
so  telling  in  books  of  fiction — the  dark  and  solitary  moor  with 
the  light  glimmering  in  the  distance,  the  fearful  bivouac  in  the 
depths  of  a  wood,  or  the  incessant  breaking  of  the  waves  at  mid- 
night against  the  cliff-embattled  shore?  In  that  single  ride 
from  Ayr  to  Allowa'  Kirk,  (we  agree  with  a  writer  in  an  old 
magazine,)  the  immortal  Tarn  saw  more,  even  omitting  the 
witches,  than  most  of  us  see  in  a  life-time. 

Now,  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  that  revolution  in  English  poetry  with  which  the 
name  of  Wordsworth  is  associated,  has  been  the  increased  inter- 
est that  it  has  both  instinctively  aroused  and  knowingly  culti- 
vated in  the  facts  and  appearances  of  material  nature.  1£,  as 
Wordsworth  himself  has  said,  hardly  a  new  original  image  or 
description  of  nature  was  introduced  into  English  verse  in  the 
age  between  Milton  and  Thomson,  our  recent  poets  have  cer- 
tainly retrieved  the  neglect.  "  Nature,  nature,  has  been  their 
cry ;  and  as  Bacon,  after  his  own  lordly  fashion  of  thought* 
fancied  that  it  was  of  service  to  his  health  and  spirits  to  inhale 
every  morning  the  smell  of  freshly-ploughed  earth  into  which 
he  had  poured  wine,  so  they  have  interpreted  literally  their 
prescriptions  to  the  same  effect,  by  renewing  as  often  as  pot* 
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Bible  their  acquaintance  with  the  rural  earth,  and  falling  per- 
iodically on  tne  turf,  as  it  were,  with  their  faces  downwards. 
In  particular,  it  must  have  been  remarked  what  an  increased 
familiarity  our  recent  poets  have  contracted  with  the  vegetable 
department  of  nature.  Chaucer  himself  could  hardly  have 
described  the  beauties  of  a  field  or  a  garden  more  minutely 
than  some  of  our  modern  versifiers.  Nor  among  the  poets  that 
have  helped  to  cultivate  this  delight  in  the  observation  of  natural 
appearances,  is  there  any  one  that  deserves  to  be  ranked  before 
Wordsworth.  A  native  of  scenes  celebrated  for  their  loveliness, 
he  seems  to  have  been  endowed  from  the  first  with  a  capacity  to 
feel  and  appreciate  their  benignant  influence.  In  one  of  the  few 
fragments  that  have  been  given  to  the  world  of  his  unpublished 
poem,  "  The  Prelude,"  he  thus  describes  bis  sympathy  with  na- 
ture in  childhood : — 

"  In  November  days, 
When  vapours  rolling  down  the  valleys,  made 
A  lonely  scene  more  lonesome ;  among  woods 
At  noon,  and  mid  the  calm  of  summer  nights, 
When,  by  the  margin  of  the  trembling  lake, 
Beneath  the  gloomy  hills,  homeward  I  went 
In  solitude,  such  intercourse  was  mine : 
Mine  was  it  in  the  fields,  both  day  and  night, 
And  by  the  waters,  all  the  summer  long. 
And  in  the  frosty  season,  when  the  sun 
Was  set,  and,  visible  for  many  a  mile, 
The  cottage  windows  through  the  twilight  blazed ; 
I  heeded  not  the  summons :  happy  time 
It  was  indeed  for  all  of  us ;  for  me 
It  was  a  time  of  rapture !  Shod  with  steel 
We  hissed  along  the  polished  ice,  in  games 
Confederate,  imitative  of  the  chase 
And  woodland  pleasures — the  resounding  horn, 
The  pack  loud  chiming,  and  the  hunted  hare. 
So  through  the  darkness  and  the  cold  we  flew, 
And  not  a  voice  was  idle :  with  the  din 
Smitten,  the  precipices  rang  aloud ; 
The  leafless  trees,  and  every  icy  crag 
Tinkled  like  iron ;  while^far  distant  hills 
Into  the  tumult  sent  an  alien  sound 
Of  melancholy,  not  unnoticed,  while  the  stars, 
Eastward,  were  sparkling  clear,  and  in  the  west 
The  orange  sky  of  evening  died  away." 

This  intimacy  with  the  face  of  the  earth,  this  rich  and  keen 
flense  of  pleasure  in  English  nature,  whether  in  her  vernal  or  her 
wintry  aspects,  Wordsworth  carried  with  him  into  manhood. 
Submitting  it,  together  with  all  else  that  he  knew  of  himself,  to 
his  judgment  for  examination,  he  seems  even  to  have  arrived  at 
a  theory,  that  it  is  essential  for  every  poet  that  would  peacefully 
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possess  his  faculty  in  these  modem  times,  to  connect  himself 
permanently  and  domestically  with  some  appropriate  spot  or  tract 
of  scenery,  the  whole  influence  of  which  he  may  thoroughly 
exhaust  and  incorporate  with  his  verse.  At  least,  in  his  own 
case,  some  such  general  conviction  appears  to  have  blended  with 
the  mere  sentiment  of  local  attachment,  which  was  doubtless 
strong  in  him,  in  determining  his  retirement  to  the  Lakes.  There 
are  even  traces,  we  fancy,  of  a  disposition  on  his  part  to  gene- 
ralize the  feeling  still  more,  and  to  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim  that, 
in  all  ordinary  cases,  the  natal  spot  of  every  human  being  is  the 
appropriate  spot  of  his  activity  through  life,  removal  from  which 
must  injure  him,  and  that,  so  far  as  our  present  social  arrange- 
ments render  this  impossible,  and  our  present  facilities  for  loco- 
motion render  the  reverse  easy,  so  far  we  fall  short  of  the  ideal 
state  of  things,  as  between  us  and  the  globe  we  inhabit.  In  the 
abeyance  of  this  law,  (hard  law  for  Scotchmen !)  lay,  he  seems 
to  have  felt,  one  of  the  great  uses  of  descriptive  poetry.  While 
men  do  tear  themselves  away  from  their  native  localities,  and 
traverse  the  earth,  or  congregate  in  cities,  descriptive  poetry,  he 
persuaded  himself,  must  ever  possess  a  refreshing  and  medicinal 
virtue.  It  was  one  of  his  most  valued  claims,  therefore,  that  he 
should  be  considered  a  genuine  English  descriptive  poet.  And 
certainly  this  is  a  claim  that  even  those  who  think  most  humbly 
of  his  attainments  cannot  deny  him.  There  would  be  a  pro- 
priety, we  think,  in  remembering  Wordsworth  as  a  descriptive 
poet,  along  with  Chaucer  and  Thomson,  thus  distinguishing  him 
both  from  such  poets  as  Burns  and  Tennyson,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  such  poets  as  Keats  on  the  other.  In  such  poets  as 
Burns  and  Tennyson,  the  element  of  what  may  be  called  human 
reference  is  always  so  decided,  that,  though  no  poets  describe 
nature  more  beautifully  when  they  have  occasion,  it  would  still 
be  improper  to  speak  of  them  specially  as  descriptive  poets.  To 
borrow  a  distinction  from  the  sister  art,  it  may  be  said  that,  if 
Burns  and  Tennyson  are  more  properly  classed  with  the  figure- 
painters,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  beauty  and  finish  of  their 
natural  backgrounds,  so,  on  the  same  principle,  Wordsworth, 
whose  skill  in  delineating  the  human  subject  is  also  admitted, 
may  yet  not  erroneously  l>e  classed  with  the  landscape  painters. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  differs  from  poets  like  Keats  in  this,  that 
being  a  native  of  the  country,  and  accustomed,  therefore,  to  the 
appearances  of  rural  nature  in  all  seasons,  he  does  not  confound 
nature  with  vegetation.  In  the  poetry  of  Keats,  as  all  must  feel, 
there  is  an  excess  of  greenth  and  vegetable  imagery ;  in  reading 
his  descriptions,  we  seem  either  to  breathe  the  air  of  a  hothouse^ 
heavy  with  the  moist  odours  of  great-leafed  exotics,  or  to  lie  foil 
stretched  at  noon  in  some  shady  nook  in  a  wood,  rank  underneath 
with  the  pipy  hemlock,  and  kindred  plants  of  strange  overgrowth. 
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In  Wordsworth,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  no  such  unhealthy 
lusciousness ;  he  has  his  spots  of  thick  herbage,  and  his  banks  of 
florid  richness  too ;  but  what  he  delights  in  is  the  broad,  clear 
expanse,  the  placid  lake,  the  pure  pellucid  air,  the  quiet  outline 
of  the  mountain. 

The  second  characteristic  of  Wordsworth's  poetry,  to  which 
we  would  call  attention,  is  the  general  intellectual  vigour  it  dis- 
plavs,  the  large  amount  of  really  excellent  thought  that  is  bed- 
ded in  it — thought  that  would  have  been  valuable  to  the  world 
in  whatever  form  it  had  been  put  forth,  and  which  might  easily, 
had  Wordsworth  not  been  a  poet,  have  been  put  forth  otherwise 
than  in  metre.  We  have  already  asserted,  with  sufficient  dis-p 
tinctness,  that  poetry  is  something  essentially  different  from 
Thought  or  Proposition  put  into  verse.  A  man  may  have  a  pro- 
found intellect,  and  may  carry  in  his  head  a  quantity  of  thought 
sufficient  to  set  up  a  University,  or  to  supersede  a  British  Asso- 
ciation, and  yet  may  be  no  poet.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man 
may  have  something  of  the  poetic  spark  in  him,  and  be  an  intel- 
lectual weakling.  It  remains  true,  nevertheless,  that  intellect, 
or  thought — clear,  large  intellect,  such  as  would  be  available  for 
any  purpose  whatever ;  deep,  abundant  thought,  such  as  we  find 
in  the  best  philosophical  writings — are  essential  towards  forming 
a  great  poet.  This  intellect  of  the  poet  may  either  exert  itself 
in  such  a  state  of  perfect  diffusion  through  the  rest  of  his  mind 
in  its  creative  act,  as  only  to  become  manifest  in  the  completed 
grandeur  of  the  result,  which  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  the 
poetry  of  Homer  and  Milton;  or  it  may  retain  its  right  to  act 
also  as  a  separate  organ  for  the  secretion  of  pure  matter  of 
thought,  which  is  the  case,  above  all,  with  the  poetry  of  Shake- 
speare. In  Wordsworth's  poetry  the  presence  of  a  superior  in- 
tellect— an  intellect  strong,  high,  and  subtle,  if  not  of  extreme 
dimensions — may  be  discovered  by  both  of  these  tests.  In  the 
first  place,  the  substance  of  his  poetry,  its  logical  compactness, 
and  its  entire  freedom  from  mere  rubbish  or  commonplace,  prove 
that  a  powerful  and  scholarly  mind  must  have  presided  over  the 
work  of  composition.  On  the  other  hand,  for  proofs  that  Words- 
worth was  familiar,  even  formally,  with  the  best  philosophical 
ideas  of  his  time,  one  needs  only  to  dip  into  his  Excursion,  or  any 
other  of  his  severer  poems.  Thus,  in  the  following  passage,  short 
as  it  is,  the  metaphysical  reader  will  discern  a  perfect  mastery 
on  the  part  of  the  poet,  over  a  conception  the  power  of  grasping 
which  is  recognised  in  the  schools  as  the  one  test  of  a  mind 
capable  of  metaphysical  studies : — 

"  My  voice  proclaims 
How  exquisitely  the  individual  Mind 
(And  the  progressive  powers  perhaps  no  less 
Of  the  whole  species)  U>  the  External  world 
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Is  fitted : — and  how  exquisitely  too — 
Theme  this  but  little  heard  of  among  men— 
The  External  world  is  fitted  to  the  Mind ; 
And  the  Creation  (by  no  lower  name 
Can  it  be  called)  which  they  with  blended  might 
Accomplish — this  is  our  high  argument." 

This,  and  similar  conceptions  of  a  very  high  metaphysics,  were 
evidently  as  familiar  to  Wordsworth  as  they  were  to  Coleridge, 
from  whom,  it  is  very  probable,  he  may  have  originally  derived 
them.  Indeed,  making  due  allowance  for  the  necessary  differ- 
ence between  the  scientific  and  the  poetic  mode  of  presenting 
truths,  it  may  be  alleged  that  there  is  hardly  a  notion  of  any 
generality  put  forth  by  Coleridge,  whether  in  psychology,  theo- 
logy, politics,  or  literary  criticism,  some  recognition  of  which 
may  not  be  discovered  either  in  the  poems  or  in  the  prose  dis- 
sertations of  Wordsworth.  The  agreement  between  these  two 
men  intellectually  seems  to  have  been  complete  in  almost  every 
particular.  Both  professed  political  Conservatism;  both  con- 
ducted their  speculative  reasonings  to  a  point  where  they  merged 
in  belief  in  Divine  Revelation,  and  in  a  system  of  tenets  derived 
from  that  belief,  not  differing  essentially  from  theological  ortho- 
doxy ;  and  both  exhibited  an  ardent  attachment  to  the  forms  and 
rules  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  may  even  be  questioned  by 
a  certain  class  of  critics  whether  Wordsworth,  in  his  treatment 
of  such  matters,  has  not  sometimes  taken  leave  of  the  poetical 
mood  altogether  and  assumed  the  mood  of  the  preacher ;  whether 
the  didactic  fit  did  not  sometimes  overcome  liiin  in  his  poetry, 
and  whether  he  has  not  allowed  the  controversial  spirit,  so  mani- 
fest in  his  prefaces,  to  run  over  also  somewhat  deleteriously  into 
his  metre. 

But,  as  distinct  from  the  general  intellectual  excellence  of 
Wordsworth's  productions,  we  have  to  notice  their  singularly 
calm,  religious,  and  contemplative  tone.  By  thoughtfulness 
or  contemplativeness  we  usually  mean  something  Quite  distin- 
guishable from  mere  intellectual  vigour  or  opulence.  The  French 
are  an  intellectual  nation ;  they  think  rapidly  and  powerfully: 
but  they  do  not  answer  to  our  notion  of  a  thoughtful  or  contem- 
plative people.  Contemplativeness,  according  to  our  usage  of 
the  word,  does  not  so  much  imply  the  power  of  attaining  or  pro- 
ducing thought,  as  the  power  of  brooding  sentimentally  over 
thought  already  attained.  If  we  first  oppose  the  speculative  to 
the  active,  and  then  make  a  farther  distinction  between  the  spe- 
culative and  the  contemplative,  the  character  of  Hamlet  in 
Shakespeare  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  union  of  the  specu- 
lative and  the  contemplative.  The  Prince  is  a  student  from  the 
university,  daring  into  all  questions,  and  fertile  at  every  moment 
in  new  generalities  and  pregnant  forms  of  expression ;  but  bit 
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peculiarity  consists  in  this,  that  far  back  in  his  mind  there  lie 
certain  permanent  thoughts  and  conceptions  towards  which  he 
always  reverts  when  left  alone,  and  from  which  he  has  ever  to 
be  roused  afresh  when  anything  is  to  be  done.  Now  it  is  this 
tendency  to  relapse  into  a  few  favourite,  and,  as  it  were,  consti- 
tutional trains  of  thought,  that  makes  the  contemplative  charac- 
ter. Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  in  what  thoughts  it  is,  above  all 
others,  that  the  contemplative  mind  will  always  find  its  most  ap- 
propriate food.  Birth,  Death,  the  Future ;  the  sufferings  and 
misdeeds  of  man  in  this  life,  and  his  hopes  of  a  life  to  come ;  the 
littleness  of  us  and  our  whole  sphere  of  knowledge,  and  the  aw- 
ful relations  in  which  we  stand  to  the  world  of  the  supernatural, 
these,  if  any,  are  the  permanent  and  inevitable  objects  of  human 
contemplation  and  solicitude.  From  age  to  age  these  thoughts 
have  been  handed  down  ;  every  age  must  entertain,  and  no  age 
can  conclude  them.  What  the  ancient  Chaldean  meditated  as 
he  lay  at  night  under  the  stars  of  the  desert,  the  same  things 
does  the  modern  student  meditate  as  he  paces  his  lonely  room. 
"  Man,  that  is  born  of  woman,  is  of  a  few  days  and  full  of  trou- 
ble ;"  "  How  can  a  man  be  justified  with  God?"  "  O  that  one 
might  plead  for  a  man  with  God  as  a  man  pleadeth  for  his  neigh- 
bour"— amid  all  the  changes  of  manners,  dynasties,  and  races, 
these  thoughts  survive.  They  and  such  like  are  the  peculiarly 
human  thoughts,  the  thoughts  of  humanity  as  such ;  the  thoughts 
upon  which  mankind  must  always  fall  back,  and  compared  with 
which  all  other  thoughts  are  but  intrusions  and  impertinences. 
Now,  although  it  would  be  possible,  we  think,  to  show  that  the 
effect  even  of  abstract  speculation  if  carried  far  enough  is  to 
lead  men  back  into  these  thoughts  and  keep  them  there,  so  that 
in  this  sense  the  most  speculative  men  must,  as  if  by  compul- 
sion, become  profoundly  contemplative ;  yet,  generally  speaking, 
a  distinction  may  be  drawn  between  men  who  are  speculative, 
and  men  who  are  contemplative  in  their  tendencies.  Some  men 
are  always  active  intellectually  ;  always  engaged  in  some  process 
of  inquiry  and  ingenuity — inventing  a  machine,  scheming  a  pro- 
ject, discovering  a  law  of  mind  or  matter.  These  men  are,  in 
the  present  sense,  speculative  men  ;  they  are  continually  at  work 
within  the  ascertained  sphere  of  human  activity ;  and  it  is  by 
the  labours  of  such  men  that  the  mass  of  this  world's  experience 
of  its  own  self-contained  capabilities  has  been  accumulated. 
But  there  are  other  men  who,  either  without  being  mentally  ac- 
tive in  this  way,  or  besides  being  thus  active,  have  a  constitu- 
tional tendency,  at  all  times,  to  fall  into  a  musing  attitude,  to 
relapse,  as  we  have  already  expressed  it,  into  certain  ancient  and 
footworn  trains  of  thought  that  lead  apparently  nowhither.  These 
are  the  contemplative  men ;  the  men  whose  favourite  position  is 
rather  at  the  circumference  of  the  known  sphere  than  within  It  \ 
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the  men  who,  at  whatever  time  they  may  be  born,  receive,  che- 
rish, and  transmit  the  permanent  and  characteristic  thoughts  of 
the  human  race.  This  quality  of  contemplativeness  is  always 
associated  in  our  minds  with  the  idea  of  sadness,  tearfulness,  me- 
lancholy. The  patriarch  Isaac,  of  whom  we  are  told  that  he  went 
out  into  the  fields  to  meditate  at  eventide,  seems,  in  our  fancy, 
the  most  mild  and  pensive  of  the  characters  of  Scripture.  And 
such  men  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  There  is  little  originality, 
indeed,  in  such  thoughts  as,  we  have  said,  form  the  appropriate 
food  of  the  contemplative  mind.  To  realize  the  conception, 
u  All  flesh  is  grass,"  for  example,  or  the  conception,  "  Why  do 
the  wicked  prosper?"  seems  but  a  very  small  effort  indeed  of 
the  intellect,  by  no  means  comparable  to  the  effort  required  in 
almost  every  act  of  daily  life.  Nevertheless,  it  remains  true  that 
it  is  only  out  of  a  deep  soil  of  such  old  and  simple  conceptions, 
that  any  kind  of  true  human  greatness  can  rear  itself,  and  also 
that  there  are  very  few  minds  indeed,  in  these  days  of  ours,  over 
which  these  and  similar  conceptions  have  their  due  degree  of 
power.  It  is  accordingly  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  Wordsworth 
that  in  him  this  reference  to  the  supernatural,  this  disposition  to 
interpret  all  that  is  visible  in  the  spirit  of  a  conviction  of  its 
evanescence,  did  exist  in  very  high  and  unusual  measure.  He 
was  essentially  a  pensive  or  contemplative  man  ;  a  man  that  was 
perpetually  recurring  to  those  few  extreme  thoughts  and  con- 
ceptions which  most  men  never  care  to  reach,  and  beyond  which 
no  man  can  go.  This,  which  was  conspicuous  in  the  very  aspect 
of  his  countenance,  and  which  his  recluse  life  illustrated,  he  has 
himself  explicitly  asserted. 

"  On  man,  on  nature,  and  on  human  life, 
Musing  in  solitude,  I  oft  perceive 
Fair  trains  of  imagery  before  me  rise, 
Accompanied  by  feelings  of  delight 
Pure,  or  with  no  un pleasing  sadness  mixed ; 
And  I  am  conscious  of  affecting  thoughts 
And  dear  remembrances,  whose  presence  soothes 
Or  elevates  the  mind,  content  to  weigh 
The  good  and  evil  of  our  mortal  state. 
— To  these  emotions,  whencesoe'er  they  come, 
Whether  from  breath  of  outward  circumstances, 
Or  from  the  soul — an  impulse  to  herself— 
I  would  give  utterance  in  numerous  verse." 

It  is  the  blending  in  Wordsworth  of  this  contemplative  teal* 
dency  with  so  much  general  vigour  of  intellect  that  has  earned 
for  him  the  name  of  the  English  Philosophical  Poet.  It  ought 
to  be  observed  also,  at  the  same  time,  that  in  all  Wordsworth's 
contemplative  poetry  the  influence  of  Christian  doctrine  is  plainly 
discernible.    Ilia  meditations  on  Man,  Nature,  and  the  Future^ 
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are  not  those  of  a  Pagan  sage,  however  his  language  may  some- 
times consist  even  with  a  lofty  Pagan  view  of  the  universe ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  seems  to  think  throughout  as  one  in  whose  man- 
ner of  transacting  for  himself  those  great  and  paramount  con- 
ceptions that  form  the  necessary  matter  of  all  real  contemplation, 
that  sweet  and  consoling  modification  had  been  wrought  which 
only  Christianity  has  rendered  possible. 

One  of  the  results  of  Wordsworth's  naturally  pensive  disposi- 
tion, left  to  expatiate  as  it  chiefly  was  among  the  objects  of  a 
retired  and  pastoral  neighbourhood,  was,  that  it  gave  him  a  spe- 
cially keen  and  sympathetic  eye  for  the  characteristic  miseries  of 
rural  life.     We  do  not  think  that  he  was  the  man  that  could 

41  bang 

Brooding  above  the  fierce  confederate  storm 

Of  sorrow,  barricadoed  evermore 

Within  the  walls  of  cities." 

But  no  man,  better  than  he,  could 

"  Hear  Humanity  in  fields  and  groves 
Pipe  solitary  anguish." 

In  pathetic  stories  of  humble  rural  life  we  know  no  poet  su- 
perior to  Wordsworth.  All  the  ordinary  and,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  parochial  woes  of  rural  existence  in  England,  seem  to  have 
been  diligently  noted  and  pondered  by  him.  It  is  told  of  Burns 
by  Dugald  Stewart,  that  as  they  were  walking  together  one 
morning  in  the  direction  of  the  Braid  Hills,  near  Edinburgh, 
where  tney  commanded  a  prospect  of  the  adjacent  country,  the 
poet  remarked  that  the  sight  of  so  many  smoking  cottages  gave 
a  pleasure  to  his  mind  which  he  did  not  believe  any  one  could 
understand  that  did  not  know,  as  he  did,  how  much  of  real 
worth  and  happiness  such  poor  habitations  might  contain.  Now, 
if  the  glance  with  which  Wordsworth,  in  his  poetry,  looks  abroad 
on  the  cottage-sprinkled  scenery  of  his  native  district  cannot  be 
said  to  show  that  warm  familiarity  with  the  daily  tenor  of  humble 
rustic  life  which  Burns  had  from  experience,  it  may  at  least  be 
compared  to  the  kindly  glance  of  some  pious  and  diligent  pastor, 
such  as  Wordsworth  has  himself  described  in  his  Excursion,  sur- 
veying from  a  height  the  scattered  homes  of  his  well-known 
parishioners.  At  home  in  the  parsonage  there  are  books, 
pictures,  and  probably  a  piano,  the  care  of  a  gentle  wife  or 
daughters ;  in  walking  over  the  fields,  too,  the  pastor,  an  aca- 
demic and  cultured  man,  has  necessarily  thoughts  and  enjoy- 
ments of  his  own  ;  nevertheless,  what  he  has  seen  and  known  of 
the  habits  of  those  among  whom  he  labours  has  given  him  an  eye 
to  perceive,  and  a  heart  to  appreciate,  their  lowliest  anxieties 
and  sorrows.  Almost  exactly  so  it  is  with  Wordsworth.  The 
incidents  of  rural  life  that  he  delights  to  depict  are  precisely 
those  that  would  arouse  the  interest,  and  occupy  the  attention  oi 
some  good  clergyman;  active  in  his  duties,  %&&  ircoitaraDft&>  ^ 
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store  up  in  his  memory  the  instructive  annals  of  his  parish.  The 
death  of  a  poor  seduced  girl,  the  return  of  a  disabled  soldier  to  his 
native  village,  the  wreck  of  the  fortunes  of  a  once  thriving  family, 
the  solitude  of  aged  widowhood,  the  nightly  moanings  of  a  red- 
cloaked  maniac  haunting  some  dreary  spot  in  the  woods — nothing 
can  exceeed  the  pathos  with  which  Wordsworth  can  tell  such 
simple  local  stories  as  these.  One  can  hardly  read  without  tears 
some  of  his  narratives  of  this  description  ;  as,  for  example,  that 
of  the  poem  entitled  Guilt  and  Sorrow,  that  of  the  pastoral  poem 
entitled  Michael,  or  that  of  the  widow  Margaret  and  her  lonely 
cottage,  as  told  in  the  first  book  of  the  Excursion.  Showing  a 
similar  eye  for  the  moral  picturesque  in  humble  rural  life,  though 
altogether  of  a  more  cheerful  character,  is  the  fine  and  hearty 
tale  of  the  Waggoner,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  all 
Wordsworth's  compositions.  And  here  we  may  remark,  that  if 
Wordsworth  had  any  such  theory  as  we  have  supposed  as  to  the 
advantage,  in  the  poetical  occupation,  of  a  permanent  connexion 
on  the  part  of  the  poet  with  some  one  spot  or  district,  then,  in 
such  a  theory,  he  must  necessarily  have  had  respect,  as  well  to 
the  power  of  familiar  modes  of  life  to  form  the  heart  of  the  poet, 
as  to  the  influence  of  familiar  scenery  in  attuning  his  imagina- 
tion. And  certainly  there  is  much  in  this.  Rarely  does  one 
that  has  removed  from  his  native  spot  form  elsewhere  relations 
that  can  stand  him  in  stead  when  he  wishes  to  glance  into  human 
life  at  once  intimately  and  broadly. 

Somewhat  dissociated  in  appearance  from  those  characteristics 
of  Wordsworth  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  but  demon- 
strably compatible  with  them,  was  his  strong  sense  of  the  an- 
tique; his  lively  interest  in  the  traditional,  the  legendary,  and 
the  historical.  We  see  in  Wordsworth,  in  this  respect,  a  cer- 
tain similarity  to  a  man  from  whom  otherwise  he  differed  much 
— Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  English  poet  seems  to  have  had  the 
same  liking  for  significant  anecdotes  and  snatches  of  ancient 
song  and  ballad,  the  same  reverence  for  pedigree,  and  the  same 
pleasure  in  associating  places  known  to  him  with  celebrated 
transactions  of  the  past,  as  were  observable,  in  still  larger  de- 
gree, in  the  Scottish  novelist.  Among  the  poems  that  exemplify 
this  characteristic  of  our  author  are,  the  dramatic  poem  of  The 
Borderers;  the  beautiful  poem  entitled  Hart-leap  Well;  the  long 
legendary  poem  of  The  White  Doe  of  RyUtone,  which  is  in 
the  metre,  and  somewhat  in  the  style  of  much  of  Scott's  poetry ; 
and  also  many  of  the  shorter  pieces  written  during  tours  in  Soot* 
land,  and  in  various  parts  of  England.  A  particular  illustration 
of  this  quality  of  Wordsworth's  mind  is  also  presented  in  his 
Scott-like  habit  of  introducing  almost  lovingly  topographical  IB* 
ferences  and  the  names  of  places  into  his  verse.  Thus,  in  the 
poem  To  Joanna,  describing  the  echo  of  a  lady's  laugh  heard 
Among  the  mountains ; 
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"  The  rock,  like  something  starting  from  a  sleep, 
Took  up  the  Lady's  voice,  and  laughed  again  ; 
That  ancient  woman  seated  on  Helm -crag 
Was  ready  with  her  cavern  ;  Hammar-scar 
And  the  tall  steep  of  Silverhow  sent  forth 
A  noise  of  laughter ;  Southern  Lough rigg  heard, 
And  Fairfield  answered  with  a  mountain  tone  ; 
Helvellyn  far  into  the  clear  blue  sky 
Carried  the  Lady's  voice ;  old  Skiddaw  blew 
His  speaking-trumpet ;  back  out  of  the  clouds 
Of  Glaramara  southward  came  the  voice ; 
And  Kirkstone  tossed  it  from  his  misty  head." 

But  most  conspicuously  of  all  the  poet  has  exhibited  his  interest 
in  the  antique  and  historical,  and  his  power  of  imaginatively 
reproducing  it,  in  his  fine  series  of  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets,  where- 
in he  traces,  as  in  a  series  of  bold  retrospective  glimpses,  the 
history  of  Christianity  in  the  British  Islands.  There  are  passages 
in  these  sonnets  worth,  for  their  historical  effect,  many  pages  of 
the  writings  of  our  ecclesiastical  historians. 

Of  the  various  other  excellencies  of  Wordsworth  as  a  poet  and 
a  writer  we  will  particularize  but  one  more — the  exquisite  pro- 
priety and  delicacy  of  his  style ;  his  easy  and  perfect  mastery- 
over  the  element  of  language.  Clearly  enough  he  must  have 
possessed  the  natural  gift  of  rich  and  exuberant  expression  ;  but 
it  is  equally  evident  that  he  must  have,  at  a  very  early  period, 
submitted  this  natural  exuberance  to  a  careful  and  classic  train- 
ing, and  also  that  he  must  have  bestowed  his  best  pains  in 
finishing,  according  to  his  own  ideas  of  correctness,  all  nis  com- 
positions individually.  Hence  greater  smoothness  and  beauty, 
and  more  of  strict  logical  coherence  in  Wordsworth's  style  than 
is  usual  even  among  careful  poets,  as  well  as  a  more  close  fitting 
of  the  language  to  the  measure  of  the  thought,  and  a  compara- 
tive freedom  from  forced  rhymes  and  jarring  evasions  of  natural 
forms  of  words.  This  appears  even  in  the  greater  typographical 
neatness  of  a  printed  page  of  Wordsworth's  poetry,  as  compared, 
for  example,  with  a  printed  page  of  Byron's,  the  lax  and  dash- 
disrupted  look  of  which  suggests  to  practised  eyes  the  notion  at 
once  of  more  energetic  genius,  and  greater  literary  haste.  Speci- 
mens of  Wordsworth's  extreme  felicity  of  expression  have  already 
been  given  in  the  previous  extracts;  and  in  selecting  for  incessant 
repetition  such  poems  of  his  as,  "  We  are  Seven,"  and  such  lines 
ai  those  famous  ones  about  the  "  yellow  primrose/1  the  public 
have  already  indicated  their  appreciation  in  his  case  of  this  merit 
in  particular.  A  quotation  or  two,  however,  illustrative  of  the 
same  thing  may  here  be  added.  Observe  how  variously  and  yet 
simply  the  language,  in  the  following  instances,  pursues  the  in- 
tricacies and  adapts  itself  to  the  mood  of  the  meaning : 

"  A  village  churchyard,  lying  as  it  does  in  the  Ywj>  <£  mtaK^  xw^ 
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indeed  be  most  favourably  contrasted  with  that  of  a  town  of  crowded 
population ;  and  sepulture  therein  combines  many  of  the  best  ten- 
dencies which  belong  to  the  mode  practised  by  the  ancients,  with 
others  peculiar  to  itself.  The  sensations  of  pious  cheerfulness  which 
attend  the  celebration  of  the  Sabbath-day  in  rural  places,  are  profit- 
ably chastised  by  the  sight  of  the  graves  of  kindred  and  friends,  ga- 
thered together  in  that  general  home  towards  which  the  thoughtful 
yet  happy  spectators  themselves  are  journeying.  Hence,  a  parish 
church,  in  the  stillness  of  the  country,  is  a  visible  centre  of  a  commu- 
nity of  the  living  and  the  dead  ;  a  point  to  which  are  habitually  refer- 
red the  nearest  concerns  of  both." — Essay  on  Epitaphs. 

"  To  all  that  binds  the  soul  in  powerless  trance, 
Lip-dewing  song,  and  ringlet-tossing  dance." 

Descriptive  Sketch**. 

"  She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways 
Beside  the  springs  of  Dove, 
A  maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise, 
And  very  few  to  love : 

"  A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 
Half  hidden  from  the  eye ! 
Fair  as  a  star  when  only  one 
Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

"  She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  know 

When  Lucy  ceased  to  be ; 
But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and,  oh, 

The  difference  to  me !"        Miscellaneous  Poems. 
"  Then  up  I  rose, 
And  dragged  to  earth  both  branch  and  bough,  with  crash 
And  merciless  ravage :  and  the  shady  nook 
Of  hazels,  and  the  green  and  mossy  bower 
Deformed  and  sullied,  patiently  gave  up 
Their  quiet  being :  and,  unless  I  now 
Confound  my  present  feelings  with  the  past ; 
Ere  from  the  mutilated  bower  I  turned 
Exulting,  rich  beyond  the  wealth  of  kings, 
I  felt  a  sense  of  pain  when  I  beheld 
The  silent  trees,  and  saw  the  intruding  sky."         Nutting. 

"  Fd  rather  be 

A  pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn ; 

So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 

Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn  ; 

Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea ; 

Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn."        Sonnets. 

"  Nuns  fret  not  at  their  convent's  narrow  room ; 
And  hermits  are  contented  with  their  cells ; 
And  students  with  their  pensive  citadels ; 
Maids  at  the  wheel,  the  weaver  at  his  loom, 
Sit  blithe  and  happy  j  bees  that  soar  for  bloom, 
High  as  the  highest  peak  of  Furness-fells, 
Will  murmur  \>y  tta  Wax  ut  fox-gin*  beila ; 
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In  truth,  the  prison,  unto  which  we  doom 

Ourselves,  no  prison  is :  and  hence  to  me, 

In  sundry  moods,  'twas  pastime  to  he  hound 

Within  the  sonnet's  scanty  plot  of  ground; 

Pleased  if  some  souls  (for  such  there  needs  must  he) 

Who  have  felt  the  weight  of  too  much  liberty, 

Should  find  brief  solace  there  as  I  have  found."     Sonnets. 

That  we  would  assign  to  Wordsworth  a  high  place  among  the 
poets  of  England,  the  whole  tenor  of  oar  observations  hitherto 
will  have  made  clear.  At  the  same  time,  that  he  falls  short  of  the 
very  highest  rank ;  that  he  stands  not  on  the  top  of  our  English 
Parnassus,  where  Chancer,  Milton,  and  Spenser  keep  reverent 
company  with  Shakespeare,  but  rather  on  that  upper  slope  of  the 
mountain  whence  these  greatest  are  visible,  and  where  various 
other  poets,  some  of  whom  are  not  yet  dead,  hold  perhaps  as  just 
if  not  so  fixed  a  footing :  this,  also,  we  trust  we  nave  been  able 
to  convey  as  part  of  our  general  impression.  We  do  not  think, 
for  example,  that  Wordsworth  was  by  any  means  so  great  a  poet 
as  Burns,  comparing  the  two  we  mean  even  as  poets ;  and  if  it  is 
only  in  respect  of  general  mental  vigour  and  capacity,  and  not 
in  respect  of  poetic  genius  per  se,  that  such  other  men  as  Dryden, 
Pope,  Scott,  and  Coleridge,  could  be  justly  put  in  comparison 
with  Wordsworth,  and,  being  so  put  in  comparison,  preferred  to 
him  on  the  whole  ;  yet  there  are  other  names  still  in  our  list  of 
poets,  for  whom,  even  after  the  ground  of  competition  has  been 
thus  restricted,  we  believe  it  would  be  possible  to  take  up  the 
quarrel.  With  all  the.  faults  of  Byron,  both  moral  and  literary, 
we  believe  that  in  him  the  poetic  efflux  came  from  greater  con- 
stitutional depths,  and  brought,  if  less  pure,  at  least  more  fervent 
matter  along  with  it  than  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth ;  had 
Keats  and  Shelley  lived  longer,  even  those  that  sneer  at  the 
Byronic  might  have  seen  poets  comparable,  in  their  estimation, 
to  the  Patriarch  of  the  Lakes ;  and  should  our  noble  Tennyson 
survive  to  us  as  a  constant  writer  till  his  black  locks  have  grown 
grey,  we,  for  our  part,  see  qualities  in  him  that  predict  for  him  a 
more  than  Wordsworthian  fame.  Keeping  in  view,  therefore, 
these  comparisons  and  contrasts,  it  seems  proper  that  we  should 
add  to  the  foregoing  enumeration  of  what  we  consider  some  of 
Wordsworth's  characteristic  excellencies,  a  word  or  two  descrip- 
tive of  those  accompanying  defects  to  which  it  was  probably 
owing  that  a  man,  so  near  the  highest,  did  not  quite  reach  it. 

First  of  all,  then,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  intellect  of  Words- 
worth, though  very  far  from  ordinary  in  its  dimensions,  and  very 
assiduously  developed  by  culture,  was  by  no  means  of  the  largest 
known  English  calibre.  Not  to  bring  into  the  comparison  such 
rare  giants  of  our  nation  as  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  and  Milton, 
there  nave  been,  and  probably  still  are,  very  many  dlstiuavxWc^ 
men  in  our  island  fit  to  rank  intellectually  aa  \b&  ^s&  <&  N^  <xtar> 
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worth,  or  even  as  his  superiors.  Making  the  necessary  discri- 
mination between  native  intellectual  strength  to  arrive  at  con- 
clusions, and  the  soundness  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  we 
should  say  that  Johnson,  Burke,  Burns,  David  Hume,  and  not  a 
few  others  that  might  be  named,  were  undoubtedly  men  of  more 
powerful  intellect  than  Wordsworth.  Partly  owing  to  the  time 
at  which  they  lived,  partly  owing  to  causes  for  which  they  were 
personally  more  responsible,  the  intellectual  conclusions  of  those 
men,  or  of  some  of  them,  may  have  been  less  noble  and  lofty  than 
those  of  Wordsworth ;  their  favourite  forms  of  thought  more 
coarse ;  their  philosophy  less  true,  deep,  and  ethereal.  But  their 
intellectual  strength  or  grasp,  their  sense  and  insight,  their  whole 
available  power  to  do,  discern,  and  invent,  were  indubitably 
greater.  Even  of  Pope,  on  whose  reputation  as  a  poet  Words- 
worth  and  his  followers  have  been,  in  some  respects  justly,  so 
severe,  it  might  be  maintained  that,  comparison  of  poetic  merit 
apart,  his  was  the  denser  and  nimbler  brain.  Nor,  we  believe, 
would  the  greatest  admirers  of  Wordsworth  say  that  in  force 
and  reach  of  intellect  he  excelled  his  friend  Coleridge.  Fine, 
stately,  and  silvery  as  Wordsworth's  prose  writings  are,  they 
want  the  depth,  originality,  and  richness  of  the  similar  compo- 
sitions of  the  old  man  eloquent.  Wordsworth's,  in  short,  was 
not  a  massive  or  prodigious,  but  only  a  high  and  superior  intel- 
lect. Now,  though  we  have  already  shown  that  it  is  not  intellect 
as  such  that  makes  a  man  a  poet,  but  that  either  a  man  may  have 
a  great  intellect  and  be  no  poet,  or  may  be  a  poet  without  having 
an  extraordinary  intellect ;  yet  having  shown  also  that  to  con- 
stitute a  great  poet  great  intellect  is  essential,  we  may,  in  fact, 
assume  it  as  a  rule  that  the  measure  of  the  general  intellectual 
power  of  any  particular  poet  is  also  pro  tanto  a  measure  of  his 
poetic  excellence.  According  to  this  rule  we  should  first  apply 
the  intellectual  test,  so  as  to  decide  Wordsworth's  place  (prob- 
ably beside  such  men  as  Coleridge  and  Dryden)  in  our  general 
hierarchy  of  English  men  of  letters  of  all  sorts  taken  together; 
then  dividing  this  miscellaneous  body  into  kinds  or  classes,  we 
should  retain  Wordsworth  exactly  at  his  ascertained  height  among 
the  poets ;  and,  lastly,  allowing  to  the  whole  class  of  poets  as  niuci 
additional  elevation  as  might  oe  thought  necessary,  on  the  score 
of  the  inherent  superiority  of  the  poetical  constitution  as  such, 
we  should  fix  Wordsworth's  just  place  among  all  the  ornaments 
of  English  literature. 

A  second  defect  in  Wordsworth  as  a  poet  is  his  want  of  hu- 
mour. This  charge  has  been  made  so  often  against  other  cele- 
brated writers,  that  one  is  almost  ashamed  to  bring  it  forward 
again  in  any  new  case  whatever ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  charge 
of  real  weight  against  any  one  regarding  whom  it  can  be  sot 
stantiated ;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  offer  any  proofii  that 
it  is  true  regarding  'WotArowftu  Tfiast*  w^Yadeecf,  poems  «f 
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his,  such  as  "  the  Waggoner?  u  the  Idiot  Boy?  and  the  "  Street 
Musician?  that  display  a  kind  of  genial  and  warm  interest  in 
the  little  pleasant  blunders  and  less  than  tragic  mishaps  of  daily 
life ;  but  in  such  instances  we  seem  to  recognise  the  air  of  the  poet 
as  that  of  a  sedate  old  gentleman  looking  at  matters,  or  hearing 
of  them,  with  a  hard  benevolent  smile  rather  than  as  that  of  a 
man  of  hearty  native  humour  recklessly  enjoying  what  is  jocose. 
There  is  no  real  mirth,  no  rich  sense  of  the  comic,  in  all  that 
Wordsworth  has  written.  In  that  full  sly  love  of  a  jest  that 
must  have  lurked  in  the  down-looking  eye  of  Chaucer,  as  well 
as  in  the  broad  and  manly  capacity  for  laughter  that  distinguished 
Burns,  the  poet  of  the  Lakes  was  totally  wanting.  Hence  it  is, 
that  among  all  his  characters,  he  has  given  us  none  such  as  the 
Host  of  the  Tabard  in  the  "  Canterbury  Pilgrimage ;"  and  that 
living,  as  he  did,  in  a  notable  part  of  England,  the  whole  spirit 
and  peculiarity  of  which  he  sought  to  make  his  own,  he  could 
not  imbibe  nor  reproduce  its  humours.  Whenever,  in  obedience 
apparently  to  an  intellectual  perception  of  the  existence  in  so- 
ciety of  such  so-called  "  humours,"  he  attempts  to  introduce 
them  into  his  poetry,  he  either  only  reaches  the  playful,  or 
betrays  his  natural  seriousness,  by  keeping  the  moral  lesson 
strictly  in  view.  Now,  although  there  have  been  really  great 
poets,  as,  for  example,  Milton  and  Schiller,  in  whom  this  defect 
of  humour  was  as  marked  as  in  Wordsworth,  if  not  more  so, 
yet  in  such  cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  defect  did,  after 
all,  operate  to  some  extent  injuriously,  and  had  to  be  made 
good  in  some  way  by  very  ample  compensations.  If  Milton  had 
not  humour,  he  had  a  large  measure  of  what  may  properly  enough 
be  called  wit,  an  infinite  power  of  scorn,  and  a  tremendous  mastery 
of  the  language  of  abuse  and  sarcasm.  As  regards  Byron,  also, 
not  to  mention  Pope,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  not  only  of 
his  popularity,  but  also  of  his  real  worth  as  a  poet,  may  depend 
on  the  quantity  of  admirable  wit  which  he  brought  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Muses.  But  in  Wordsworth  there  is  almost  as  little 
of  wit,  properly  so  called,  as  of  humour.  His  moods  are  a  be- 
nevolent seriousness,  a  rapt  and  spiritual  state  of  the  feelings, 
and  a  mild  and  sacerdotal  sympathy  with  all  that  he  sees.  He 
may  feel  contempt,  as  indeed  few  men  are  said  to  have  done  in 
a  greater  degree,  but  he  has  no  art  in  the  ludicrous  expression 
of  it ;  he  sometimes  smiles,  but  he  never  laughs.  And  in  a  poet 
of  actual  English  life,  above  all,  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
siderable disqualification. 

We  hardly  know  how  to  indicate  what  we  conceive  to  be 
another  deficiency  in  Wordsworth  as  a  poet,  otherwise  than  by 
repeating  the  common  criticism  regarding  him,  that  he  wants 
energy,  fire,  impulse,  intensity,  passion.  Our  previous  remarks 
will  have  guarded  against  any  misconception  of  what  fife  taxfe 
ittean.    We  believe  that  Wordsworth  wa&,  actotdivc^  V>  \£&  wrcv 
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definition  of  a  poet,  "  a  man  endowed  with  more  lively  sensi- 
bility, more  enthusiasm  and  tenderness,  than  are  supposed  to  be 
common  among  mankind  ;"  but  what  we  now  mean  is  something 
quite  consistent  with  this.  There  was  no  emotional  tremend- 
ousness,  nothing  of  the  demoniac,  nothing  of  the  Pythic,  in  the 
nature  of  Wordsworth. 

"  I  surely  not  a  man  un gently  made," 
are  the  fitting  words  he  uses  in  describing  himself.  A  calm, 
white-haired  man,  that  could  thrill  to  the  beauty  of  a  starry 
night,  and  not  a  swnrt-faccd  Titan  like  Burns,  full  of  strength 
and  fire,  was  the  poet  of  the  Excursion.  With  all  his  pathos, 
and  all  his  clearness  of  vision,  there  were  sorrows  of  humanitv 
he  never  touched,  recesses  of  dark  moral  experience  he  could 
not  pierce  nor  irradiate.  We  feel  in  his  poetry  as  if  we  were 
talked  with  by  some  mild  and  persuasive  preacher,  rather  than 
borne  down  by  the  experienced  utterance  of  a  large-hearted 
man.  He  does  not  move  us  to  the  depths  of  our  being;  he  only 
affects  us  gently.  Now,  one  reason  for  this  must  evidently  be, 
that  naturally  and  bv  birth  Wordsworth  was  deficient  in  some 
of  the  more  formidable  elements  that  enter  into  the  constitution 
of  man.  Possessing  in  large  degree  the  elements  of  intellect, 
sensibility,  and  imagination,  he  seems  to  have  been  wanting  in 
the  Byron ic  element  of  personal  impetus  or  passion.  Moreover, 
and  partly  in  consequence  of  this,  he  appears  to  have  [Missed 
through  the  battle  of  life  all  but  un  wounded.  This  of  itself  would 
account  for  the  placid,  self-possessed,  and  often  feeble  style  of 
his  poetry.  In  the  life  of  every  man  distinguished  for  wliat  is 
called  intensity  of  character,  there  will  almost  certainly  be  found 
some  sore  biographical  circumstance — some  fact  deeper  and 
more  momentous  than  all  the  rest — some  strictly  historical  source 
of  melancholy,  that  must  be  discovered  and  investigated,  if  we 
would  comprehend  his  ways.  Man  comes  into  this  world  re- 
gardless and  unformed ;  and  although,  in  his  gradual  progress 
through  it  he  necessarily  acquires,  by  the  mere  use  of  his  senses 
and  by  communication  with  others,  a  multitudinous  store  of  im- 
pressions and  convictions,  yet,  if  there  is  to  be  anything  specific 
and  original  in  his  life,  this,  it  would  seem,  can  only  be  produced 
by  the  operation  upon  him  of  some  one  overbearing  accident  or 
event,  that,  rousing  him  to  new  wakefulness,  and  evoking  all 
that  is  latent  in  his  nature,  shall  bind  these  impressions  and  con- 
victions in  a  mass  together,  breathe  through  them  the  stern  ele- 
ment of  personal  concern,  and  impart  to  them  its  seal  and  pres- 
sure. The  experiences  that  most  commonly  perform  this  jipeat 
function  in  the  lives  of  men  are  those  of  1  nendship  and  Love. 
The  power  of  Love  to  rouse  men  to  larger  and  more  fervid  views 
of  nature  has  been  celebrated  since  the  beginning  of  time.  A 
man  that  has  once  undergone  Love's  sorrow  in  any  extreme  ds* 
gree,iB  by  that  fact  a^^eii^^oivcft^^feTw^to  thexndsja/ 
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choly  side  of  things ;  he  becomes  alive  to  the  gloomy  in  nature 
and  to  the  miserable  in  life ;  and  by  one  stupendous  resumption, 
as  it  were,  of  stars,  clouds,  trees,  and  flowers  into  his  own  pained 
being,  like  an  old  coinage  requiring  re-issue,  he  realizes  how  it 
is  that  all  creation  groan eth  and  travaileth  together  in  spirit 
until  now.  So  also,  though  perhaps  more  rarely,  with  the  in- 
fluence of  exalted  and  lost  Friendship.  But  Wordsworth,  hap- 
pily for  himself,  seems  to  have  met  with  no  such  accident  of  re- 
volution. Passing  through  the  world  as  a  pilgrim,  pure-minded, 
and  even  sad  with  the  sense  of  the  mysterious  past,  and  the  pre- 
science of  the  mysterious  future,  nothing  occurred  in  his  little 
journey  to  strike  him  down  as  a  dead  man,  and  agonize  him  in- 
to a  full  knowledge  of  the  whole  mystery  of  the  present.  Hence, 
as  we  believe,  the  want  of  that  intensity  in  his  poetry  which  we 
find  in  the  writings,  not  only  of  the  so-called  subjective  poets, 
such  as  Byron  and  Dante,  but  also  of  the  greatest  objective 
poets,  as  Goethe  and  Shakespeare.  The  ink  of  Wordsworth  is 
never  his  own  blood. 

It  is  little  more  than  an  extension  of  the  preceding  remark,  to 
say  that  Wordsworth  was  rather  a  poet  or  bard  than  (if  we  may 
be  allowed  such  a  distinction)  a  lyrist  or  minstrel.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  poet,  using  the  term  for  the  moment  in  this  restricted 
sense,  is  simply  to  describe,  narrate,  or  represent  some  portion  of 
the  objective,  as  it  is  rounded  out  and  made  significant  in  his  own 
mind ;  the  purpose  of  the  lyrist  or  minstrel  is  to  pour  forth  the 
passing  emotions  of  his  soul,  and  inflame  other  men  with  the  Are 
that  consumes  himself.  Accordingly,  the  faculties  most  special 
to  the  merely  poetic  exercise,  as  in  the  old  Homeric  epos  or  in 
modern  descriptive  verse,  are  those  of  intellect,  sensibility,  and 
imagination — passion  or  personal  excitement  being  but  a  differ- 
ential ingredient  which  may  be  more  or  less  present  according 
to  circumstances,  and  which  ought,  as  some  think,  to  be  absent 
from  pure  poetry  altogether  :  whereas,  in  lyrical  effusion,  on  the 
other  hand,  passion  or  present  excitement  is  nearly  all  in  all. 
The  poetry  of  Keats  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  pure  poetry 
as  such :  all  his  chief  poems  are  literally  compositions  or  creations, 
the  results  of  a  process  by  which  the  poet's  mind  having  projected 
itself  into  an  entirely  imaginary  element,  as  devoid  as  possible  of 
all  connexion  with  or  similarity  to  the  present,  worked  and  moved 
therein  slowly  and  fantastically  at  its  own  will  and  pleasure.  As 
specimens,  again,  of  the  purely  lyrical,  we  have  all  such  pieces, 
ancient  and  modem,  as  are  properly  denominated  psalms,  odes, 
hymns,  or  songs.  When,  therefore,  people  talk,  as  they  now 
incessantly  do,  of  calmness  as  being  essential  to  the  poet ;  and 
when,  with  Wordsworth,  they  define  the  poetic  art  to  consist  in 
the  tranquil  recollection  of  by-gone  emotion,  it  is  clear  that 
they  can  nave  in  view  only  pure  poetry,  the  end  of  which,  aa  v«& 
have  said,  is  to  represent  in  an  imaginative  m*ox&t  vro&  yh&a. 
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of  the  outward.  For,  of  the  lyrist  or  song-writer  we  would 
affirm  precisely  as  we  would  affirm  of  his  near  kinsman,  the 
orator,  that  the  more  of  passion  or  personal  impetus  he  has  the 
better ;  and  so  far  from  advising  him  to  wait  tor  complete  tran- 
quillity, we  would  advise  him  to  select  as  the  true  lyrical  moment, 
that  first  moment,  whenever  it  is,  when  the  primary  perturbation 
of  his  soul  has  just  so  far  subsided  that  his  trembling  hands  can 
sweep  the  strings.  But  along  with  this  difference  comes  another. 
The  poet,  in  describing  his  scene  or  narrating  his  story,  feels 
himself  impelled  to  every  legitimate  mode  of  increasing  the  plea- 
sure he  conveys ;  and  the  result,  in  one  direction,  is  Metre.  Bat 
however  natural  Metre  may  have  been  in  its  origin,  it  has  now 
become  to  the  poet  rather  a  pre-established  arrangement  or  avail- 
able set  of  conditions  to  the  rule  of  which,  voluntarily  and  guided 
by  his  instinct  for  harmony,  he  adapts  what  he  has  already  in 
other  respects  rendered  complete,  than  a  compulsory  suggestion 
of  the  poetic  act  itself  careful  for  its  own  accoutrement.  Not  so, 
however,  with  the  lyrist.  As  cadence  or  musical  utterance  is 
natural  in  an  excited  state  of  the  feelings,  so  in  lyrical  poetry 
ought  the  song  or  melody  to  be  more  than  the  words.  The 
heart  of  the  lyrist  should  be  a  perpetual  fountain  of  song ;  and 
when  he  is  to  hold  direct  communication  with  the  world,  an  in- 
articulate hum  or  murmur,  rising,  as  it  were,  from  the  depths  of 
his  being,  ought  to  precede  and  necessitate  all  his  actual  speech. 
Now  in  this  lyrical  capability,  this  love  of  sound  or  cadence  for 
its  own  sake,  (in  which,  by  the  bye,  we  have  remarked  that  the 
Scotch  generally  excel  the  English,)  Wordsworth  is  certainly 
inferior  to  many  other  poets.  One  might  have  inferred  as  much 
from  the  narrowness  of  his  theory  of  verse ;  but  the  fact  is  ren- 
dered still  more  apparent  by  a  perusal  of  his  poetical  compositions 
themselves.  Very  few  poets,  we  think,  have  been  more  admir- 
able masters  of  poetic  metre :  no  versification  that  we  know  is 
more  rich,  various,  and  flexible,  or  more  soothing  to  the  ear  than 
that  of  Wordsworth.  But  he  is  not  a  singer  or  a  minstrel  pro- 
perly so  called ;  the  lyric  madness  does  not  seize  him  ;  verse 
with  him  is  rather  an  exquisite  variety  of  rhetoric,  a  legitimate 
aesthetic  device,  than  a  necessary  form  of  utterance.  \Ve  do 
not  think  that  in  all  Wordsworth  there  is  a  single  stanza  after 
reading  which  and  quite  losing  sight  of  the  words,  we  are  still 
haunted  (as  we  constantly  are  in  Burns,  Byron,  and  Tennyson) 
by  an  obstinate  recollection  of  the  tune.  Were  we  required 
to  say  in  what  particular  portion  of  Wordsworth's  poetry  he  has 
shown  most  of  this  true  lyric  spirit  in  which  we  believe  him  to 
have  been  on  the  whole  deficient,  we  should  unhesitatingly  men- 
tion his  Sonnets.  These  are  among  the  finest  and  most  sonorous 
things  in  our  language ;  and  it  is  by  them,  in  connexion  with 
his  large  poem  The  Excursion,  or  as  we  may  now  say,  The  Recluse, 
that  his  great  reputation  will  be  most  surely  perpetuated. 
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Abt.  VII. — The  Method  of  the  Divine  Government,  Physical  and 
Moral.  By  the  Rev.  James  M'Cosh,  A.M.  8vo.,  pp.  540. 
Edinburgh,  1850. 

If  this  work  wants  the  attraction  of  previous  literary  reputa- 
tion in  its  author,  the  disadvantage  is  compensated  by  the  sur- 
passing interest  and  peculiar  seasonableness  of  its  subject.  The 
mere  title  of  the  book,  as  indicating  an  inquiry  that  must  needs 
embrace  some  of  the  deepest  questions  that  have  ever  exercised 
the  human  intellect,  is  sure  to  draw  the  attention  of  those  who 
are  addicted  to  speculative  studies.  A  glance  at  its  contents 
will  satisfy  such  that  it  is  deserving  of  a  careful  perusal ;  and 
once  perused  it  cannot  fail,  we  should  think,  to  leave  an  im- 

Eression  of  wonder  that,  for  the  first  time,  the  author  should 
ave  become  known  to  the  public  by  a  work  of  such  pre-eminent 
merit.  Nor  do  we  fear  to  hazard  the  assertion,  that  he  has  thus 
by  a  single  stride  secured  for  himself  a  position  in  literature 
such  as  few  have  ever  reached  by  a  first  publication,  and  one 
which  he  might  never  have  attained  had  he  put  forth  in  separate 
and  more  limited  efforts  the  learning  and  thought  which  he  has 
concentrated  on  this. 

But  apart  from  the  general  interest  which  must  ever  attach 
to  our  author's  subject,  it  will  possess  a  special  attractiveness  in 
the  eyes  of  many  on  account  of  its  suitableness  to  the  times.  If 
one  thing  more  than  another  signalizes  the  present  age,  it  is  the 
unpreceaentedly  rapid  and  triumphant  march  of  physical  discovery. 
•The  more  abstruse  investigations  of  mental  philosophy  have,  in  our 
own  country  at  least,  to  a  great  extent  fallen  into  neglect.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  when  such  glorious  harvests  are 
being  reaped  in  the  fields  of  natural  science,  and  their  fruits  are 
being  so  widely  scattered  throughout  the  popular  mind,  the  ob- 
servational faculty  should  have  been  stimulated  somewhat  at  the 
expense  of  the  reflective,  and  that  the  regions  of  metaphysical  and 
ethical  inquiry  should  have  been  comparatively  deserted  as  bar- 
ren and  unpromising.  Yet  this  too  exclusive  preference  for  the 
physical  sciences  has  been  anything  but  favourable  to  the  cause 
of  religious  and  moral  truth.  The  philosophy  which  merely  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  investigation  of  the  laws  and  properties  of 
matter,  and  simply  deciphers,  so  to  speak,  the  characters  in- 
scribed on  the  book  of  nature,  has  taken  precedence  of  that 
higher  philosophy  which,  not  content  with  deciphering  these 
characters,  seeks  also  to  interpret  their  meaning,  and  by  a  care- 
ful study  both  of  mental  and  physical  phenomena  and  of  their 
mutual  adaptations,  to  rise  to  a  knowledge  of  the  attributes  and 
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designs  of  the  Creator.  Hence  the  tendency  so  prevalent  in  our 
day  to  construct  and  adopt  such  theories  of  the  universe  as  either 
exclude  a  Creator  altogether,  by  the  assumed  sufficiency  of  na- 
tural laws  to  account  for  the  appearances  of  design,  or,  recog- 
nising the  existence  of  an  intelligent  First  Cause,  assign  to  Him 
the  least  possible  share  of  direct  agency  in  the  production  of 
creation's  wonders,  and  nothing  beyond  the  most  general  super- 
intendence of  the  events  in  creation's  history.  We  have  an  ex- 
ample of  the  former,  under  the  sanction  of  brilliant  genius  and 
profound  scientific  research,  in  the  positive  philosophy  of  M. 
Comte ;  and  of  the  latter  in  the  plausible  but  superficial,  and 
by  no  means  original  speculations  contained  in  the  ''  Vestiges  of 
Creation"  and  "  The  Constitution  of  Man."  It  is  true  there 
have  been  of  late  years  symptoms  of  a  reaction  in  favour  of  me- 
taphysical studies  among  the  higher  class  of  minds  in  this  coun- 
try. But  this  reaction  has  unfortunately  brought  with  it  an  in- 
ordinate partiality  for  the  deductive  methods  of  the  German 
metaphysicians.  So  that  if  we  are  threatened  on  the  one  hand 
with  the  atheism  of  the  Positive  School,  we  are  threatened  on 
the  other  with  the  pantheism  of  the  Transcendental.  It  is 
chiefly  as  a  check  upon  the  tendencies  towards  the  former 
(which  we  regard  as  unquestionably  the  predominant  tendencies 
in  our  own  country)  that  we  expect  the  work  before  us  to  be 
eminently  serviceable.  Those  who  anticipate  a  wide  diffusion 
among  us  of  the  errors  imported  from  Germany,  will  no  doubt 
deem  it  an  inadequate  corrective  of  these,  not  because  of  any 
failure  in  the  author's  argument  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  because  he 
has  not  brought  his  argument  to  bear  more  directly  upon  these 
errors,  and  met  the  transcendental  speculatists  in  their  own  field. 
And  possibly  it  had  been  better,  and  might  have  rendered  his 
work  more  extensively  useful  had  he  done  so.  At  the  same 
time,  the  inductive  process  by  which  the  existence  of  a  Creator 
and  Moral  Governor  is  conclusively  established  indirectly  con- 
futes the  notion  of  an  impersonal  Deity,  and  that,  perhaps,  not 
less  effectively  than  the  most  elaborate  demonstrations  of  deduc- 
tive logic.  We  are  not,  therefore,  disposed  to  think  that  the 
absence  of  such  reasonings  materially  detracts  from  the  value  of 
the  book.  We  are  persuaded  that,  notwithstanding,  it  will  prove 
highly  successful  as  a  counteractive  to  the  wide-spreading  scep- 
ticism of  our  day  in  the  various  forms  which  it  has  assumed  of 
Atheism,  Pantheism,  a  vague  and  sentimental  Deism,  or  an  in- 
sidious pseudo-Christianism.  When  it  is  into  errors  of  this 
kind  that  men  are  being  betrayed  by  a  too  exclusive  study  either 
of  the  objective  or  the  subjective  in  nature,  that  work  is  surely 
well  adapted  to  the  times,  in  its  plan  at  least,  which  professes  by 
a  combined  review  of  both  departments,  not  only  to  prove  thai 
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the  world's  Creator  is  its  moral  governor,  but  that  the  method 
of  His  government,  as  revealed  in  his  works,  is  entirely  coincident 
with  that  which  is  revealed  in  the  commonly  received  interpreta- 
tion of  His  word. 

With  all  the  eagerness  of  attention  which  is  now  so  generally 
given  to  the  volume  of  nature,  it  is  being  far  too  hastily  perused 
to  admit  of  its  contents  being  duly  pondered  or  its  lessons 
thoroughly  imbibed.  Fascinated  by  its  more  direct  and  obvious 
disclosures,  as  by  the  incidents  of  some  thrilling  romance,  in- 
quirers allow  themselves  to  be  borne  along  from  phenomenon  to 
phenomenon  and  from  law  to  law,  without  pausing  to  consider 
what  is  the  moral  of  this  wondrous  tale.  They  become  versed 
in  the  facts  and  the  principles  of  science  very  much  as  a  child 
becomes  familiar  with  the  characters  and  adventures  in  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  while  he  has  not  a  notion  of  the  real  purport  and 
design  of  that  matchless  allegory.  And  when  so  much  of  the 
boasted  knowledge  of  the  age  is  of  this  description — when  the 
tendency  is  so  general  and  so  strong  to  look  at  the  operations  and 
results  of  natural  law  simply  as  beautiful  or  striking  phenomena 
in  themselves,  or  with  an  eye  merely  to  their  suoserviency  to 
man's  temporal  interests,  while  the  indications  which  they  give  of 
the  character  of  their  Divine  Author  and  of  his  moral  relations 
to  man  as  his  Lawgiver  and  Judge,  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  being 
heeded — it  is  well  that  the  inquirer  should  be  arrested  in  this 
too  superficial  and  cursory  reading  of  nature  by  the  significant 
question, — "  Understandest  thou  what  thou  readestt" 

This  is  the  question  which  natural  theology  asks  of  philosophy 
while  it  proffers  its  services  as  interpreter  of  those  laws  and  adap- 
tations which  the  latter  has  brought  to  light.  It  has  effected  much 
in  the  way  of  illustrating  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the 
Creator,  and  eliciting  the  harmony  that  subsists  between  natural 
and  revealed  religion.  The  labours,  in  this  department,  of  Butler, 
Paley,  and  Chalmers,  have  rendered  their  names  imperishable; 
and  it  is  assuredly  as  no  unworthy  disciple  of  such  masters  that 
Mr.  M'Cosh,  in  the  volume  before  us,  endeavours  to  prosecute 
the  same  sublime  and  arduous  inquiry.  By  concentrating  his 
view  on  the  indications  of  God  as  the  moral  Governor  rather  than 
as  the  wise  and  beneficent  Creator,  he  has  succeeded  in  drawing 
forth  from  nature  a  more  distinct  and  copious  testimony  regard- 
ing the  Divine  character  and  government  than  has  hitherto,  we 
think,  been  obtained  from  her,  and  in  bringing  out  more  fully 
than  has  been  done  in  any  previous  work  the  harmony  between 
her  utterances  and  the  word  of  Inspiration.  Speaking  of  the 
great  defect  which  characterizes  most  of  the  treatises  on  na- 
tural theology,  he  says, — 

"  Certain  works  and  laws  of  God  have  been  separately  considered, 
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and  a  legitimate  inference  drawn  from  them ;  but  meanwhile  there 
has  been  no  inquiry  into  their  wonderful  combinations  and  grand  re- 
sult— into  that  ordering  and  marshalling  of  these  works  and  laws  in 
their  reference  to  man,  which  constitute  what  we  call  the  providence 
of  God.  It  is  as  if  a  person  inspecting  an  ingenious  machine  were  to 
look  at  the  separate  wheels  and  cylinders  and  mechanical  powers  in 
operation,  and  yet  pay  no  regard  to  the  relation  of  these  separate 
parts  and  powers  one  to  another,  or  the  general  result  and  product  of 
the  combined  machinery.  Natural  theologians  have  drawn  the  proper 
inference  from  the  particular  laws  and  nice  adaptations  of  part  to  part 
to  which  their  attention  has  been  called ;  but  they  have  not  studied 
the  general  combinations  or  the  actual  results  in  the  providence  of 
God,  and  the  \iew  which  they  have  given  of  the  character  of  God  is 
contracted,  because  their  field  of  observation  is  narrow  and  confined. 
Enlarging  the  sphere  of  vision,  and  viewing  the  separate  machinery 
as  combined  in  God's  providence,  we  hope  to  rise  to  a  fuller  and 
more  complete  conception  of  the  character  of  God  than  can  possibly 
be  attained  by  those  whose  attention  has  been  confined  to  isolated 
fragments  and  particular  laws,  such  as  fall  under  the  eye  of  the  phy- 
sical inquirer,  or  the  theologians  who  use  the  materials  which  physi- 
cal research  has  furnished." — P.  1 7. 

For  this  enlarged  and  yet  discriminating  survey  Mr.  M*Cosh 
has  shown  himself  to  be  eminently  qualified,  both  by  natural 
endowments  and  by  varied  and  profound  acquirements.  His 
work  displays,  not  only  a  thorough  familiarity  with  the  wide 
range  of  standard  theological,  ethical,  and  metaphysical  author* 
ship,  but  also  an  extensive  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 

Ehysical  sciences.  And  his  stores  of  information  he  brings  to 
ear  on  the  various  questions  discussed  by  him  with  all  the 
power  and  skill  of  a  vigorous  and  independent  thinker,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  all  the  modesty  and  caution  of  a  truly  philo- 
sophical spirit.  With  an  understanding  fitted  to  clear  its  way 
among  the  obscurest  recesses  of  human  speculation,  he  combines 
no  small  degree  of  poetical  taste  and  feeling ;  and  though  with- 
out any  pretensions  to  a  fertile  or  brilliant  fancy,  he  has  yet  en- 
riched his  pages  with  such  apt  and  beautiful  illustrations  as  serve 
to  relieve  the  attention  in  those  portions  of  the  argument  where, 
from  the  abstruseness  of  the  subject,  its  efforts  are  most  severely 
taxed.  His  style,  though  occasionally  somewhat  diffuse,  is  ia 
the  main  admirably  suited  to  the  topic,  combining  the  chief  ex- 
cellences of  perspicuity  and  force  with  such  a  melody  of  diction 
as  pleases  without  palling  on  the  ear,  and  not  uufrequently  rising 
into  strains  of  impressive  eloquence. 

Within  the  limits  to  which  we  must  confine  ourselves  it  would 
be  vain  to  attempt  any  such  analysis  of  this  work  as  could  con- 
vey to  our  readers  an  adequate  idea  of  its  merits,  embracing,  as 
it  does,  so  wide  a  field  of  inquiry*     We  shall  be  satisfied  if  wa 
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succeed  in  presenting  such  an  outline  of  the  author's  argument 
as  will  bring  out  the  precise  points  in  which  we  conceive  that 
argument  to  be  new,  and  which  give  to  the  work  its  chief  value 
as  a  contribution  to  theological  science. 

It  is  divided  into  four  books, — the  first,  which  is  introductory, 
containing  a  general  view  of  the  Divine  government  as  fitted  to 
throw  light  on  the  character  of  God — the  second  containing  a 
particular  inquiry  into  the  method  of  the  Divine  government  in 
the  plrysical  world — the  third  containing  a  particular  inquiry 
into  the  principles  of  the  human  mind  through  which  God 
governs  mankind — and  the  fourth  containing  a  statement  of  the 
results  as  confirmatory  of  revelation,  viewed  as  the  announce- 
ment of  a  divinely  contrived  method  for  the  recovery  of  a  fallen 
and  guilty  race.  The  first  book  Mr.  M'Cosh  appropriately  com- 
mences with  a  statement  of  the  principal  sources  whence  the  idea 
of  a  God  is  suggested  to  the  mind.  These  he  considers  to  be, 
1st,  The  design  exhibited  in  the  separate  material  works  of  God; 
2d,  The  relations  which  the  physical  world  bears  to  wan,  or  the 
providential  arrangements  of  the  Divine  government ;  3d,  The  hu- 
man soul,  with  its  consciousness)  its  intelligence)  and  its  benign 
feelings;  and,  4th,  The  moral  qualities  of  man)  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  conscience,  of  which,  as  speaking  in  behalf  of  God 
with  a  voice  of  authority  in  the  heart  of  man,  though  too  often 
in  vain,  our  author  with  great  truth  and  beauty  remarks,  that 
though  "  unable  to  stem  the  strong  current  of  the  evil  passions, 
it  is  yet  like  a  breaker  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  stream,  which, 
if  it  does  not  stop  the  torrent,  at  least  announces  its  own  existence 
and  its  purpose  by  the  agitation  which  it  produces." 

"  It  requires,"  he  adds,  "  an  observation  of  the  whole  of  these  four 
classes  of  objects  to  convey  a  full  and  adequate  idea  of  the  Divine 
character.  Leave  out  the  first,  and  we  have  no  elevating  idea  of  the 
Divine  skill  and  intelligence.  Sink  the  second  out  of  sight,  and  the 
God  that  we  acknowledge  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  universe. 
Leave  out  the  third,  and  he  becomes  a  brute  unconscious  force,  or  at 
best  a  mere  name  for  an  aggregate  of  laws  and  developments.  Dis- 
card the  fourth  class  of  objects,  and  we  strip  him  of  some  of  the  very 
brightest  rays  of  his  glory,  and  leave  a  physical  without  a  moral 
power,  and  a  weak  beneficence  unguarded  by  justice." — P.  1 2. 

And  he  thus  happily  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  partial 
and  erroneous  conceptions  of  the  Divine  character  are  formed, 
according  as  the  mind  contemplates  exclusively  one  or  other  of 
these  manifestations  of  a  Deity. 

"  The  beautiful  rays  coming  from  the  face  of  God,  and  shining  in 
such  loveliness  around  us,  are  reflected  and  refracted  when  they  come 
In  contact  with  the  human  heart.    Each  heart  is  apt  to  receive  only 
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such  as  please  it,  and  to  reject  the  others.  Hence  the  many-coloured 
aspects,  some  of  them  hideous  in  the  extreme,  in  which  God  is  pre- 
sented to  different  nations  and  individuals.  Hence  the  room  for  each 
man  fashioning  a  God  after  his  own  heart.  An  evil  conscience} 
reflecting  only  the  red  rays,  calls  up  a  god  who  delights  in  blood.  The 
man  of  fine  sentiment,  reflecting  only  the  softer  rays,  paints  from  the 
hues  of  his  own  feelings  a  god  of  mere  sensibility,  tender  as  that  of 
the  hero  of  a  modern  romance.  The  man  of  glowing  imagination  will 
array  him  in  gorgeous  but  delusive  colouring,  and  in  the  flowing  dra- 
pery of  majesty  and  grandeur,  beneath  which,  however,  there  is  little 
or  no  reality.  The  observer  of  laws  will  represent  him  as  the  embo- 
diment of  order,  as  blank  and  black  as  the  sun  looks  when  we  hare 
gazed  upon  him  till  we  are  no  longer  sensible  of  his  brightness.  It  is 
seldom  in  the  apprehensions  of  mankind  that  all  the  rays  so  meet  as  to 
give  us  the  pure  white  light,  and  to  exhibit  God  in  all  his  holiness  and 
goodness  as  the  fountain  of  lights  in  whom  is  no  darkness  at  all."— 
Pp.  13,  14. 

After  unfolding  the  object  of  his  work  as  designed  thus  to 
establish  the  completeness  and  harmony  of  the  Divine  character 
from  an  investigation  of  the  external  and  internal  government 
of  God,  Mr.  M'Cosh  brings  under  notice  certain  phenomena, 
physical  and  mental,  which  have,  to  a  great  extent,  been  over- 
looked by  writers  on  natural  theology,  or,  at  least,  been  but 
slightly  adverted  to.  These  phenomena  which  so  many  have 
shrunk  from  steadily  contemplating,  probably  because  felt  to  be 
suggestive  of  unwelcome  thoughts  ot  man's  present  relation  to 
his  Maker,  Mr.  M'Cosh  looks  fearlessly  in  the  face,  being  satis- 
fied that,  apart  from  a  correct  interpretation  of  their  testimony, 
no  sound  conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  character  of  God  or 
the  method  of  his  government.  He  adverts  to  them  in  this  early 
stage  of  his  inquiry  more  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  un- 
satisfactory manner  in  which  it  has  been  usual  to  account  for 
them  than  of  affording  his  own  explanation,  which  he  reserves  for 
a  subsequent  part  of  the  treatise.  He  instances  five  such  pheno- 
mena, two  of  which  are  presented  by  the  providence  of  God,  two 
by  the  soul  of  man  in  its  relation  to  God,  and  an  intermediate 
one  by  a  combined  view  of  both.  They  are  stated  in  the  follow- 
ing tabular  form : — 


I.  The  providence  of  God  pre- 
sents us  with 

II.  The  soul  of  man  in  its  rcla- 


\t 


1.  Extensive  suffering,  bodily  and 
mental. 

2.  Restraints  and  penalties  laid  on 
man. 

God  at  a  distance  from  man. 


tion  to  God  shews  us  -<     4.  Man  at  a  distance  from  God. 

A  schism  in  the  human  soul. 

The  extensive  prevalence  in  the  world  of  bodily  and  mental 
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Buffering  is  a  phenomenon  which  it  is  impossible  to  overlook,  and 
accordingly  it  has  ever  been  felt  as  a  formidable  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  those  who  would  represent  the  world  as  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  benevolence  alone.  Whatever  fitness  there  may  be  in 
suffering  to  promote  certain  beneficial  ends,  it  is  unquestionable 
that  the  amount  of  suffering  which  exists  immeasurably  out- 
weighs the  benefits  that  result  from  it.  All  theories,  therefore, 
that  regard  it  as  simply  preventive  or  remedial  in  its  character, 
while  they  may  throw  some  light  on  the  existence  of  suffering  in 
particular  cases,  are  utterly  inadequate  to  account  for  its  astound- 
ing prevalence.  The  very  fact  01  that  prevalence  is  a  proof «©f 
its  insufficiency  as  a  stimulant  to  virtue  or  a  restraint  upon 
vice.  And  indeed,  as  Mr.  M'Cosh  clearly  shows,  pain  and 
misery  are,  in  certain  characters,  and  these  the  most  common, 
quite  as  stimulative  of  vice  as  they  are  in  others  of  virtue.  But 
even  on  the  supposition  that  suffering  is  purely  remedial,  how 
fearful  and  pervading  must  be  that  evil  which  requires  the  ap- 
plication in  such  measure  of  such  a  cure !  "  Has  this  idea," 
asks  Mr.  M'Cosh,  "  been  followed  out,  or  rather  has  it  not  been 
speedily  abandoned  after  it  has  served  a  particular  purpose  ?  It 
is  at  least  worthy  of  being  carried  out  to  its  proper  results,  and 
may  conduct  us  to  some  very  exalted  views  of  the  character  of 
God,  and  some  very  humbling  views  of  the  character  of  man." 

Of  the  anomalous  condition  of  man,  as  placed  in  this  world 
under  a  system  of  restraints  and  penalties,  bearing  the  marks  of 
creation's  lord  and  yet  evidently  treated  as  a  prisoner  jealously 
watched  and  restrained  on  all  hands,  and  of  the  inferences  which 
that  condition  is  fitted  to  suggest,  our  author  gives  the  following 
most  felicitous  illustration,  worthy  of  being  quoted  as  a  favour- 
able specimen  of  his  style : — 

"  An  intelligent  visitant,  let  us  suppose,  from  a  remote  island  of  the 
ocean,  or  a  distant  planet  of  our  system,  alights  on  the  isle  of  St.  He- 
lena, at  the  time  when  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  confined  in  it.  To- 
tally unacquainted  with  the  previous  history  of  that  wonderful  man, 
he  has  to  gather  all  his  information  from  personal  observation  and  in- 
ference. Himself  unnoticed,  he  walks  about  and  surveys  the  strange 
circumstances  which  present  themselves  to  his  view.  His  attention  is 
soon  fixed  on  an  individual,  discovered  by  him  to  be  the  principal 
personage  on  the  island,  and  he  observes  that  all  the  arrangements 
made  by  others  have  a  relation,  more  or  less  directly  and  immediately 
to  him.  He  would  seem  to  be  the  monarch  of  the  whole  territory, 
and  yet  it  appears  that  he  is  confined  and  suspected  on  every  hand. 
He  has  a  certain  degree  of  liberty  allowed,  and  he  is  ever  asserting 
it  and  seeking  its  extension,  while  he  is  jealous  in  the  extreme  of  the 
supposed  attempts  to  deprive  him  of  it,  and  complaining  loudly  of  the 
restraints  laid  upon  him.  It  is  observed,  that  the  persons  by  whom  he 
is  surrounded  pay  him  all  respect  and  deference ;  while  they  are  at 
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the  very  time  watching  and  guarding  him,  and  ready,  if  he  go  beyond 
prescribed  limits,  to  resort  to  bolder  measures.  This  personage,  it  is 
further  observed,  has  in  his  manner  an  air  of  dignity  which  impresses 
the  spectator  with  awe,  while  he  has  also  an  air  of  restlessness  and  dis- 
content which  moves  him  to  pity.  What  reasonable  conclusion  can 
the  traveller  draw  from  this  strange  combination  and  jumble  of  seem- 
ing contradictions?  He  knows  not,  for  a  time,  what  to  think.  There 
are  times  when  he  is  confident  that  this  individual,  on  whom  all  eyes 
are  fixed,  is  a  king ;  but  then  he  sees  him  watched  and  suspected  as 
if  he  were  a  felon.  He  concludes  that  he  may  be  a  bondsman  or  a 
prisoner;  but  this  conclusion  is  confounded  when  he  recollects  that  a 
certain  freedom  is  permitted  him,  that  great  honour  is  paid  him,  and 
that  there  are  traces  of  greatness  and  power  in  his  manner  and  cha- 
racter. It  is  possible  that  the  traveller,  after  perplexing  himself  for  a 
time,  may  give  up  all  idea  of  resolving  the  mystery.  Perhaps  it  may 
not  occur  to  him  that  the  opposite  and  seemingly  inconsistent  pheno- 
mena which  present  themselves  may  be  combined  in  a  consistent  re- 
sult, or  as  the  German  metaphysicians  would  say,  in  a  higher  unity ; 
but  should  the  idea  occur,  and  he  prosecute  it  sufficiently  far,  it  will 
at  once  conduct  him  to  a  solution  of  all  his  difficulties,  and  the  truth 
will  now  open  to  him  and  show  him  in  this  personage  a  fallen  monarch, 
with  remains  of  former  grandeur,  confined  here  for  a  time,  and  with 
only  a  certain  degree  of  freedom  and  authority  allowed  him.  The  idea 
may  not  at  once  suggest  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  traveller ;  but  should 
it  occur  to  his  mind,  or  be  brought  under  his  notice,  it  will  at  once 
recommend  itself  to  his  reason.  In  particular,  should  he  now  meet 
with  some  individual  who  relates  the  previous  history  of  Napoleon, 
dwelling  especially  on  his  greatness  and  degradation,  he  is  prepared  to 
credit  his  informant,  and  he  feels  now  that  the  mystery  has  been  on- 
folded,  and  that  all  difficulties  have  vanished. 

"  No  illustration  should  be  carried  beyond  the  purpose  contemplat- 
ed ;  and  that  now  used,  is  merely  intended  to  exhibit  the  kind  of 
plaited  chain,  which  observation  and  reasoning  joining  together  will 
be  inclined  to  construct  out  of  the  complex  materials  before  us,  when 
we  look  at  the  relation  in  which  man  stands  to  the  world.  We  can- 
not avoid  discovering  proofs  of  man's  grandeur  and  dignity.  All  na- 
ture, inanimate,  instinctive,  and  sentient,  recognises  him  as  its  superior 
and  its  lord,  and  ministers  to  his  comfort.  Provision  is  made  for  his 
numerous  wants,  by  a  complicated,  but  most  skilfully  arranged  ma- 
chinery. Then  what  noble  mental  faculties  in  his  inner  man  ;  what 
deep  speculations ;  what  rich  emotions ;  what  far-reaching  projects 
and  anticipations !  There  are  persons  who  look  to  man  exclusively 
under  these  fairer  aspects,  and  never  cease  to  discourse  of  his  great- 
ness and  goodness.  But  other  circumstances  force  themselves  on  the 
attention  of  those  who  keep  their  mind  open  for  the  reception  of  the 
whole  truth.  All  things  sublunary  have  a  reference  more  or  leas 
direct  to  man ;  but  many  of  the  Divine  arrangements  are  fitted  to 
leave  the  impression,  that  God  cannot  trust  mankind  in  respect  of  their 
wisdom,  their  goodness,  or  integrity  of  purpose.  We  may  observe 
ever  watchful  sentinels  guarding  him ;  and  we  learn  that  force  is  ever 
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ready  to  be  employed  if  certain  limits  are  past,  and  certain  stringent 
regulations  transgressed.  We  discover  everywhere  signs  of  littleness 
and  restlessness,  of  meanness  and  of  crime.  There  are  divines  who 
fix  their  eyes  exclusively  upon  the  features  of  humanity  last  named, 
and  conclude  that  man  is  now  lower  than  the  beasts  that  perish. 
While  partial  and  prejudiced  minds  would  confine  their  attention  to 
one  or  other  of  these  views,  the  enlarged  soul  would  contemplate  both, 
and  go  out  in  search  of  some  doctrine  comprehensive  enough  to  em- 
brace all.  Apart  from  positive  information  as  to  the  history  of  the 
world,  from  tradition  or  professed  revelation,  he  may  find  himself 
baffled  in  all  his  conjectures;  but  should  the  idea  be  presented  to  him 
of  original  perfection  and  a  subsequent  fall,  he  feels  now  as  if  heliad 
obtained  what  he  wanted — a  truth  which  gives  consistency  and  co- 
herence to  every  other  truth." — Pp.  39-41. 

In  regard  to  the  distance  of  God  from  man,  Mr.  M'Cosh  ob- 
serves,— "  It  is  a  mystery  requiring  to  be  unravelled,  that  God 
should  throw  open  in  such  ungrudging  munificence  the  works 
of  nature,  that  man  may  expatiate  in  them  at  pleasure ;  and  yet 
that  He  should  have  kept  himself  at  such  an  awful  and  unap- 
proachable distance,  and  shut  himself  as  if  studiously  from  our 
view."  And  after  contrasting  with  great  eloquence  this  felt 
remoteness  of  God  with  the  unequivocal  intimations  of  his  actual 
nearness  and  unfailing  watchfulness,  he  draws  the  just  inference, 
that  from  a  combined  view  of  these  two  classes  of  facts  "  only 
one  consistent  conclusion  can  be  evolved,  that  God  regards  man 
as  a  criminal,  from  whom  he  must  withdraw  himself,  but  whom 
he  must  not  allow  to  escape." 

The  distance  of  man  from  God,  as  driven  by  the  force  of  a 
guilty  conscience  from  that  Being  to  whom  otherwise  he  had 
been  so  closely  linked,  and  the  anarchy  that  prevails  in  the 
human  soul  itself,  are  then  illustrated  in  a  like  masterly  style. 
But  while  pointing  to  these  phenomena  as  seeming  to  indicate 
that  ours  is  a  fallen  world,  and  suffering  under  the  Divine  dis- 
pleasure, Mr.  M'Cosh  shows  that  there  are  symptoms  also  of  in- 
tended renovation,  significant  tokens  that  the  world  has  not  been 
finally  abandoned,  and  that  man  is  regarded  by  his  Maker,  with 
righteous  anger  indeed,  but  not  with  anger  unmingled  with 
mercy. 

"  We  are  yet,  however/'  he  adds,  "but  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
temple  of  nature ;  and  some  may  regard  us  as  speculating  beyond 
the  evidence  as  yet  within  our  range  of  vision.  All  we  ask  of  such 
is,  that  they  now  follow  us  into  the  temple  itself;  and  we  must  be 
prepared  to  abandon  the  views  which  have  suggested  themselves, 
if  they  are  not  confirmed  upon  the  most  minute  and  rigid  examina- 
tion of  the  physical  and  moral  governments  of  God." — P.  31. 

This  more  detailed  examination  occupies  the  second  and  third 
books,  which  form  the  main  part  of  the  treatise.    In  the  second 
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book,  which  is  divided  into  three  chapters,  Mr.  M'Cosh  treats  of 
the  Divine  government  in  the  physical  world.  In  the  first  chap- 
ter he  gives  a  very  elaborate  and  clear  analysis  of  general  laws, 
in  which  he  thoroughly  exposes  the  atheistical  fallacies  to  which 
the  ambiguity  of  the  term  "  law,"  as  applied  to  natural  pheno- 
mena, has  given  birth.  Not  sciolists  atone,  but  philosophers  of 
high  repute,  have  been  guilty  of  using  it  with  a  looseness  of  sig- 
nification that  has  often  occasioned  great  confusion  of  thought. 
When  the  atheist  thinks  he  has  sufficiently  accounted  for  any 
given  phenomenon,  such  as  the  regularity  of  movement  among 
the  heavenly  bodies,  by  ascribing  it  to  the  operation  of  some 
natural  law,  such  as  gravitation,  it  is  under  the  misconception 
that  this  law  is  an  inherently  active  power  in  matter  which,  of 
itself,  is  adequate  as  a  cause  to  the  production  of  such  an  effect. 
Now,  as  Mr.  M'Cosh  very  clearly  shows,  the  phrase  "  laws  of 
nature"  is  variously  employed  to  denote, — \sU  The  mere  proper- 
ties of  material  substances,  or  those  powers  and  susceptibilities  by 
which  they  are  capable  of  affecting,  or  being  affected  by  one  an- 
other in  a  certain  manner — 2dly,  The  adjustments  between  one 
or  more  substances,  according  to  their  properties,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce certain  effects,  or  these  properties  acting  as  causes — and, 
Sdly,  Those  resemblances  among  objects  and  events,  which  fur- 
nish the  principle  of  classification,  and  give  to  certain  phenomena 
the  character  of  general  facts.  It  is  in  the  last  of  these  senses 
that  the  word  is  used  when  we  say  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that 
children  resemble  their  parents,  that  day  and  night  succeed 
each  other,  and  that  the  seasons  regularly  revolve ;  or  when  we 
speak  of  such  laws  as  those  discovered  by  Kepler — that  the 
planets  move  in  elliptical  orbits,  that  the  radius  vector  describes 
equal  areas  in  equal  times,  and  that  the  squares  of  the  times  of 
the  revolutions  of  the  planets  are  as  the  cube  of  their  mean  dis- 
tances from  the  sun.  To  affirm  in  this  sense  that  such  pheno- 
mena happen  according  to  a  law  of  nature  is  obviously  not  to  as- 
sign a  cause  of  their  existence,  but  simply  to  assert  the  fact  of  their 
regular  occurrence.  The  great  achievement  of  Newton's  genius 
was  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  the  general  facts  established  by 
Kepler  in  a  natural  law  in  the  second  of  the  above  senses  of  the 
phrase,  viz.,  in  such  adaptations  of  the  relative  magnitudes  and 
distances  of  the  bodies  of  our  solar  system  to  the  inherent 
principle  or  proj>erty  of  gravitation  as  cause  them  to  move  in 
such  wonderful  and  beneficent  harmony.  In  this  case  the  ex- 
istence of  the  phenomena  in  question  is  so  far  accounted  for 
that  an  adequate  physical  cause  is  assigned  for  them.  But  then 
this  cause  itself  is  of  a  nature  requiring  to  be  accounted  for  as 
much  as  the  phenomena  that  result  from  it.  It  is  vain  to  say, 
in  the  fir  st  of  the  above  senses  of  the  term  law,  that  the  law  or 
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property  of  "gravitation  explains  the  whole.  No  effect,  strictly 
speaking,  can  be  ascribed  to  a  mere  property  of  matter  as  its 
cause,  for  that  cause  really  consists  in  the  particular  adjustment 
of  two  or  more  substances  to  one  another  which  gives  scope  for 
such  reciprocal  action  of  their  respective  properties  as  issues  in 
the  given  effect.  The  same  properties  under  different  adjust- 
ments would  have  formed  different  causes,  and  different  effects 
would  have  followed.  It  is  not,  then,  the  law  of  gravitation 
which  causes  the  regular  movements  of  the  planetary  system. 
That  is  but  one  element  in  the  complex  cause,  which  consists  in 
those  special  adjustments  between  the  different  bodies  whereby 
the  law  of  gravitation  is  made  to  yield  such  beautiful  results. 
We  can  easily  conceive  their  having  been  so  adjusted,  that  con- 
fusion worse  confounded  would  have  reigned  where  stability  and 
order  now  prevail.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  elements 
of  which  the  material  world  is  composed*  In  every  physical 
cause  there  is  implied  the  mutual  action  of  the  properties  of  at 
least  two  distinct  substances  so  adjusted  as  to  secure  that  mutual 
action  from  which  its  appropriate  effect  is  evolved. 

By  thus  keeping  in  view  the  distinct  meanings  of  the  phrase 
"  natural  law"  as  defined  above,  the  fallacy  of  the  atheist  be- 
comes manifest.  In  the  only  intelligible  sense  in  which  natural 
phenomena  can  be  ascribed  to  the  operation  of  natural  laws,  i.e., 
in  the  sense  of  physical  causes  as  now  described,  it  is  seen  that 
he  is  only  explaining  away  the  evidences  of  creative  wisdom  and 
power  afforded  by  certain  arrangements  by  referring  them  to 
other  arrangements  equally  evidential  of  these  attributes,  and 
thus  but  comes  into  closer  and  more  sensible  contact  with  that  un- 
seen Intelligence  which  he  fain  would  exorcise  from  the  universe. 

Mr.  M'Cosh,  we  conceive,  has  done  signal  service  by  the  skil- 
ful manner  in  which  he  has  disentangled  the  distinct  ideas  of 
properties,  causes,  and  general  facts  from  the  mischievous  confu- 
sion in  which  they  have  been  involved  by  the  phrase  u  natural 
law"  being  employed  as  alike  expressive  of  them  all.  In  this 
portion  of  his  work  he  gives  an  illustrative  note  on  the  objective 
relation  between  cause  and  effect.  That  relation,  according  to 
Dr.  Brown,  implies  nothing  more  than  invariable  antecedence 
and  consequence.  In  addition  to  the  mere  invariableness  of  an- 
tecedence, Mr.  M'Cosh  holds,  that  in  every  cause  wo  have  u  a 
substance  acting  according  to  a  definite  rule." 

"  Taking  these  views  along  with  us,"  he  says,  "  we  free  ourselves  from 
the  impression  left  in  reading  such  a  work  as  that  of  Brown  on  Cause 
and  Effect,  that  impression  being  one  of  events  proceeding  in  pairs  or 
couples,  the  latter  member  of  one  couple  forming  the  first  member 
of  the  next.  When  we  introduce  substance  and  qualities,  the  idea  of 
a  chain  is  now  got  rid  of,  with  all  its  offensive  and  misleading  asso- 
ciations, and  we  find  ourselves  instead  in  the  heart  of  ielvjIu^Yy^ 
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harmonies,  requiring  a  Divine  skill  in  order  to  their  maintenance,  and 
exhibiting  that  skill  in  every  department  of  God's  works." 

Starting  with  the  principle  so  eloquently  expounded  by  Dr. 
Chalmers  in  his  "  Bridgewater  Treatise  and  Natural  Theolo- 
gy," that  it  is  mainly  in  what  he  terms  the  collocations  or  dispo- 
sitions of  matter,  as  distinguished  from  its  laws  or  properties, 
that  the  traces  of  Divine  wisdom  are  to  be  found,  Mr.  M'Cosh 
proceeds  to  give  some  interesting  illustrations  of  it  from  the  ad- 
justments of  material  substances  to  each  other,  in  respect  of 
their  properties,  in  respect  of  their  quantity,  in  respect  of  space, 
and  in  respect  of  time.  He  rightly  prefers  the  term  adjustment  to 
that  of  collocation  or  disposition  used  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  as  the 
latter  words  suggest  merely  that  class  of  adjustments  which 
originates  in  the  relations  of  space.  In  this  and  the  following 
section  "  On  the  Special  Adjustments  Required  to  Produce  Ge- 
neral Laws  or  Results"  as  the  principal  means  of  promoting 
order  throughout  the  visible  universe,  the  author  gives  ample 
evidence  of  his  familiarity  with  physical  science  and  his  skill  in 
applying  it  to  the  purposes  of  illustration.  He  next  traces  with 
great  ability,  and  in  a  most  interesting  style,  the  wisdom  dis- 
played in  the  prevalence  of  general  laws  and  the  consequent 
order  that  is  observable  in  the  world  as  striking  adaptations  to 
the  mental  constitution  of  man.  He  thus  collects  into  one  sys- 
tem these  adaptations  after  having  illustrated  them  separately. 

"  Internal  Principles. 

L  The  natural  love  of  combined 
variety  and  sameness. 

II.  The  intuition  which  leads  us 

to  connect  cause  and  effect. 
III.  The  attainment  of  knowledge 

by  experience. 


IV.  The  faculties  that  generalize 
and  classify,  in  order  to  the 
attainment  of  knowledge, 
(1.)  practical,  and  (2.) 
scientific. 

V.  The  love  of  the  beautiful. 


External  Facts. 

I.  The  number  of  elements  suffi- 
cient to  produce  variety 
without  confusion. 

II.  The  causal  connexion  be- 
tween all  events. 

III.  (1.)  All  phenomena  have  a 
natural  cause. 

(2.)  Material  substances  are 
so  adjusted  as  to  admit 
of  their  acting  causally. 

(3.)  Causes  are  so  adjusted 
as  to  produce  general 
laws  of  succession. 

IV.  The     principle       of     order 

throughout  the   world,   in 
respect   of  number,   form, 
colour,  &c. ;  and  this  order, 
(1.)  palpable  and  obvious, 
(2.)  varied. 
V.  (1.)  The  harmonies  in  nature* 
(2.)  These  harmonies  benefi- 
cent, as  well  as   beau- 


tiful. 
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He  then  adds : — 

"  With  such  proofs  as  these  of  the  benignity  of  law,  we  are  not 
jealous  of  the  discovery  of  it  in  the  government  of  the  world.  We 
rather  rejoice  in  every  extension  which  is  given  to  it ;  and  feel  as  if, 
by  enlarging  it,  we  were  restricting  the  supposed  domains  of  chance, 
and  widening  the  real  dominions  of  God,  and  doing  what  civilisation 
and  improving  agriculture  accomplish,  when  they  drive  back  the  ig- 
norance and  wastes  and  wilds  of  our  country,  to  spread  knowledge 
and  order  and  fertility  in  their  room. 

"  We  are  aware,  that  when  the  existence  of  God  is  denied,  it  is 
needful  so  to  define  and  explain  the  laws  of  nature  as  to  shew  that 
they  are  not  a  substitute  for  the  Divine  Being.  But  when  we  have 
established  the  existence  of  God,  we  rejoice  to  discover  the  presence 
of  law  everywhere — as  much  as  Robinson  Crusoe  delighted  to 
detect  the  footsteps  of  human  beings  on  the  desolate  island  on  which 
he  was  cast ;  for  wherever  we  find  law,  there  we  see  the  certain  traces 
of  a  lawgiver. 

"  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  in  speaking  of  laws  as  so  universal, 
not  to  represent  this  plan  of  procedure  as  separating  God  from  his 
works.  We  believe  God  to  be  as  intimately  connected  with  the 
operation  of  his  hands  as  if  he  was  doing  all  by  special  miracle.  Every 
event  is  to  be  understood  as  ordered  by  God,  just  as  certainly  as  if 
it  had  taken  place  in  a  world  in  which  there  were  no  other  causes 
than  the  Divine  volitions.  We  discover  that  the  laws  according  to 
which  all  events  occur,  are  appointed  by  God ;  and  we  can  farther 
discover  the  exact  adaptation  of  this  arrangement  to  the  nature  of 
man;  and  instead  of  feeling  less  disposed  to  see  God  in  his  works 
because  of  this  constitution  of  things,  we  are  all  the  more  inclined 
to  discover,  and  when  we  discover,  to  admire  his  wisdom  and  his 
goodness." — P.  149. 

We  must  pass  over  the  two  remaining  sections  of  this  chap- 
ter, on  the  connexion  of  God  with  his  works,  and  on  the  unity 
of  the  mundane  system,  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  second  chap- 
ter, which  treats  of  the  providence  of  God.  This  we  regard  as 
one  of  the  best  and  most  original  portions  of  the  work.  The 
author  directs  attention  to  those  isolated  and  seemingly  fortui- 
tous events  which  result,  not  from  any  one  general  law,  but 
from  the  collision  or  crossing  of  two  or  more  such  laws.  These 
events,  though  traceable  to  physical  causes,  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  foresight  and  calculation,  because  they  arise  from 
causes  so  disposed  as  to  produce,  not  general,  but  particu- 
lar effects.  It  is  by  means  of  such  apparent  fortuities,  as  our 
author  shows,  that  the  providence  of  God  is  made  particular, 
and  so  as  to  reach  to  the  minutest  incidents.  They  serve  "  to 
keep  man  dependent,  and  make  him  feel  his  dependence." 

In  illustrating  the  complexity  of  nature  occasioned  by  the 
endless  multiplicity  of  these  isolated  phenomena,  Mr.  M'Cosh 
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nil  that  man  may  feel  bis  dependence  alike  in  the  one  as  in  the  other 
on  the  government  of  God.  Human  sagacity  and  activity  will  both 
increase  as  the  world  grows  older;  but  both  the  one  and  the 
other  will  find  checks  raised  to  humble  them  in  their  very  exten- 
sion. No  man  feels  his  impotence  more  than  he  who  knows  all 
the  courses  of  the  stars,  and  yet  feels  that  he  cannot  influence 
them  in  the  least  degree,  except  it  be  the  person  who  feels  him- 
self surrounded  by  agents  which  he  can  to  some  extent  control,  but 
which  in  a  far  higher  degree  control  him,  and  disappoint,  by  their 
unexpected  movements,  his  best  laid  schemes.  r£Jie  farther  human 
knowledge  penetrates,  it  discovers,  with  a  painful  sense  of  weakness, 
the  more  objects  utterly  beyond  its  control,  and  moving  on  in  their 
own  independent  sphere.  The  greater  human  activity  becomes,  it 
complicates  the  more  the  relations  of  human  society,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  man  to  the  most  capricious  of  the  agents  of  nature ;  and 
the  greater  the  power  he  exerts,  he  feels  himself  the  more  power- 
less in  the  grasp  of  a  higher  power.  Increased  knowledge  should 
make  him  bow  in  deeper  reverence  before  infinite  knowledge ;  and 
his  own  augmented  action  cause  him  to  acknowledge,  in  a  deeper 
feeling  of  helplessness,  the  irresistible  power  of  the  action  of  the 
Almighty."— Pp.  182,  183. 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  is  occupied  with  discussions  on 
"  The  powerful  and  varied  means  furnished  by  the  fortuities  of 
nature  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  Divine  purposes" — "  A 
general  and  particular  Providence" — "  The  method  of  interpret- 
ing the  Divine  Providence" — "  The  practical  influence  of  the 
various  views  which  may  be  taken  of  .Divine  Providence" — 
and  "  The  method  of  answering  prayer  and  furthering  spiritual 
ends.0 

The  following  extract  affords  a  favourable  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  M 'Cosh  treats  the  first  of  these  topics : — 

"  If  there  are  advantages,  as  we  have  seen,  arising  in  the  providence 
of  God  from  the  uniformity  of  nature,  there  are  also  advantages  aris- 
ing from  the  uncertainty  of  nature.  We  see  the  wisdom  of  God  in 
the  skilful  arrangements  which  produce  systematic  operation  ;  but  we 
also  see  it  in  those  equally  skilful  arrangements  by  which  events  are 
made  to  fall  out  in  a  more  tangled  and  disorderly  manner.  We  are 
now  in  circumstances  to  discover  the  various  reasons  why  there  is 
such  a  mixture  of  uniformity  and  variety  in  the  operations  of  nature. 
Both  serve  most  important  ends  in  the  government  of  God.  The  one 
renders  nature  steady  and  stable,  the  other  active  and  accommodat- 
ing. Without  the  certainty,  man  would  waver  as  in  a  dream,  and 
Wander  as  in  a  trackless  desert ;  and,  without  the  unexpected  changes, 
he  would  make  his  rounds  like  the  gin-horse  in  its  circuit,  or  the  prison- 
er on  his  wheel.  Were  nature  altogether  capricious,  man  would  likewise 
become  altogether  capricious,  for  he  could  have  no  motive  to  steadfast 
action.  Again,  were  nature  altogether  fixed,  it  would  make  man's 
character  as  cold  and  formal  as  itself.     The  recurrences  of  nature 
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surround  us  by  friends  and  familiar  faces ;  and  we  feel  that  we  can 
walk  with  security  and  composure  in  the  scenes  in  which  our  Maker 
has  placed  us.  The  occurrences  of  nature,  on  the  other  hand,  bring 
us  into  contact  with  new  objects  and  strangers,  and  quicken  our  ener- 
gies by  means  of  the  feelings  of  curiosity  and  astonishment  which  are 
awakened.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  seen  alike  in  what  he  hath  fixed, 
and  in  what  he  hath  left  free.  The  uniformity,  when  it  is  observed 
by  mankind,  prompts  them  to  activity,  industry,  and  perseverance ; 
and  the  events  which  we  call  accidental,  enable  God  to  turn  the  pro* 
jects  of  mankind  as  he  pleases  towards  the  fulfilment  of  his  own  wise 
and  mysterious  ends.  Without  the  uniformity,  man  would  be  abso- 
lutely helpless;  and  without  the  contingencies,  he  would  become 
proud  and  disdainful.  If  the  progression  of  nature  induces  us  to 
cherish  trust  and  confidence,  its  digressions  constrain  us  to  entertain 
a  sense  of  dependence.  Were  nature  irregular  throughout,  man  would 
live  in  a  state  of  constant  fear  and  bewilderment;  were  it  uniform 
throughout,  he  would  be  tempted  to  haughtiness  and  presumption. 
By  the  one  class  of  arrangements  man  is  made  to  feel  security,  and 
is  prompted  to  that  industry  to  which  security  gives  scope  ;  by  the 
other,  he  is  constrained  to  feel  that  he  needs  the  blessing  of  heaven, 
and  led  to  pour  out  his  soul  to  God  in  humble  supplications,  In  the 
one  we  see  how  all  is  arranged  for  our  good,  and  in  the  other  we  dis- 
cover that  we  are  as  dependent  on  God  as  if  nothing  had  been  fixed 
or  determined :  and  so  the  one  disposes  us  to  praise,  and  the  other 
to  prayer.  It  is  by  the  admirable  union  and  blending  of  the  two  thai 
man  is  encouraged  to  cherish  a  grateful  confidence,  and  act  upon  it, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  is  obliged  to  entertain  a  feeling  of  depen- 
dence, and  humble  himself  before  a  higher  power.  Let  it  be  added, 
that  while  the  one  shews  how  God  would  allure  us  to  put  confidence 
in  himself,  the  other  proves  that  he  puts  no  confidence  in  us;  and 
thus  while  the  one  should  incite  to  gratitude  and  love,  the  other 
should  awe  us  into  reverence  and  humility." — Pp.  188-190. 

In  an  illustrative  note  to  this  section,  Mr.  M'Cosh  gives  a  short 
critique  on  Combe's  "  Constitution  of  Man/'  in  which  he  shews 
how  the  principles  established  in  this  and  the  previous  chapter 
refute  the  errors  contained  in  that  shallow  but  insidious  work. 
The  remaining  topics  are  all  handled  with  an  ability  worthy  of 
their  importance,  and  we  wish  we  had  had  space  to  do  justice  to 
the  eloquence  and  searching  discrimination  with  which  the  author 
describes  the  practical  influence  of  Atheism,  Pantheism,  Super- 
stition, and  True  Faith.  The  section  devoted  to  this  subject 
will  richly  repay  a  perusal. 

In  regard  to  the  method  of  answering  prayer  iu  consistency 
with  the  uniformity  of  visible  nature,  Mr.  M'Cosh,  while  stating 
that  neither  of  the  ingenious  and  beautiful  theories  of  Dr.  Chat 
mers  can  be  positively  disproved,  expresses  his  decided  preference^ 
in  which  we  entirely  concur,  for  that  which  supposes  that  in  the 
prospective  arrangements  of  his  providence  God  nad  an  eye  to  the 
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prayers  which  should  be  offered  by  His  people,  and  in  these  ar- 
rangements provided  for  their  being  answered. 

The  third  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  "  relation  of  the  provi- 
dence of  God  to  the  character  of  man."     After  showing  the 
control  which  God  has  over  man  by  means  of  physical  arrange- 
ments, and  how  these  are  fitted  to  act  as  aids  to  virtue  and  re- 
straints on  vice,  and  after  depicting  in  vivid  and  faithful  colours 
the  rapid  moral  deterioration  that  never  fails  to  ensue  in  indivi- 
duals or  in  society  when  such  influences  are  at  any  time  with- 
drawn, Mr.  M'Cosh  proceeds  to  point  out  the  adaptation  of  the 
world  to  man  as  a  fallen  being.     The  direct  and  positive  proof 
of  man's  being  such,  he  reserves  to  the  third  book,  where  he 
treats  of  the  government  of  God  in  the  moral  world.     But  here 
he  very  plainly  shows  that  the  providence  of  God  in  the  physical 
world  is  to  be  regarded,  not  as  a  system  of  probationary  or  cor- 
rective discipline  merely,  but  as  a  system  of  retributive  infliction, 
and  accordingly  such  as  to  shut  us  up  to  the  inference,  that  as 
the  being  placed  under  it  is  thus  treated  by  his  Maker  as  a 
criminal,  a  criminal  he  must  therefore  be — a  creature  fallen  and 
condemned.      The  inference  which  Butler  in  his  "  Analogy  " 
deduces  from  the  providence  of  God  in  the  physical  world  falls 
short  of  this.     He  proves,  indeed,  that  that  providence  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  moral  government  by  rewards  and  punishments,  and 
as  such  in  harmony  with  the  Scriptural  representation  of  a  future 
state  as  one  of  retribution.     But  Mr.  M'Cosh  shows  that  that 
providence  is  such  as  very  emphatically  to  intimate,  not  only 
that  man  is  under  a  system  of  moral  government,  but  that  he  is 
under  it  in  the  character  of  a  flagrant  transgressor,  thus  con- 
firming the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  deep  and  universal  de- 
pravity of  the  race.     As  far  as  Butler's  reading  of  Providence 
goes,  man  might  be  no  more  than  a  learner,  it  may  be  oftentimes 
a  most  impracticable  one,  in  a  school  for  moral  training.    Accord- 
ing to  that  of  Mr.  M'Cosh  he  appears  as  a  criminal  in  custody, 
condemned  but  yet  respited.    "  The  spirit  of  the  present  age,n  as 
our  author  observes,  "  is  much  opposed  to  every  thing  punitive? 
That  shallow  and  sentimental  philosophy  which  would  resolve 
all  justice  into  prospective  benevolence  and  confound  its  retri- 
butive dictates  with  the  impulses  of  revenge,  has  not  only  misled 
its  votaries  in  the  field  of  ethical  and  theological  science,  but  is 
beginning  to  exercise  a  baneful  influence  in  the  practical  do- 
main of  criminal  legislation.     Butler  has  triumphantly  exposed 
its  fallacies  by  profound  metaphysical  reasoning  in  his  sermon 
on  Resentment.     Mr.  Carlyle,  we  are  glad  to  see,  has,  in  his 
41  Latter  Day  Pamphlets,"  discharged  against  it,  in  its  legislative 
bearings,  the  keenest  shafts  of  his  withering  satire — and   Mr. 
M'Cosh,  in  his  present  work,  has  conclusively  shewn  that  the 
actual  phenomena  of  Providence  most  peremptorily  contr&<lv&\\~ 
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Physical  and  moral  evil  he  regards  as  the  two  grand  mysteries 
of  the  universe.  The  existence  and  extent  of  the  former,  under 
the  government  of  a  benevolent  and  omnipotent  being,  he  justly 
conceives  can  alone  be  accounted  for  by  the  existence  aud  extent 
of  the  latter  in  a  world  that  is  fallen  and  accursed.  But  having 
thus  accounted  satisfactorily  for  physical  evil,  we  are  hopelessly 
brought  to  a  stand  in  our  attempts  to  account  for  that  moral 
evil  of  which  it  is  the  punishment : — brought  to  a  stand,  how- 
ever, not  by  the  irreconcilable  paradox  in  which  some  would  rest, 
that  God  has  no  causal  connexion  whatever  with  moral  evil  and 
is  yet  the  first  cause  of  all  things,  but  by  the  impenetrable 
mystery  that  overhangs  the  precise  nature  of  that  causal  con- 
nexion which,  while  it  doubtless  must  exist,  yet  casts  not  the 
faintest  shadow  of  moral  turpitude  on  the  lustre  of  the  divine 
perfections,  nor  relieves  by  the  feeblest  ray  of  extenuation  the 
darkness  of  human  guilt. 

Want  of  space  precludes  our  doing  more  than  take  the  most 
cursory  glance  of  the  remaining  portion  of  Mr.  M'Cosh's  work. 
The  third  book  contains  a  particular  inquiry  into  the  principles 
of  the  human  mind  through  which  God  governs  mankind. 
In  treating  of  man's  original  and  indestructible  moral  nature, 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  first  chapter,  the  author  gives  a 
very  minute  and  skilful  analysis  of  the  two  principal  attributes  of 
the  mind,  viz.,  the  will  or,  as  he  terms  it,  the  optative  faculty, 
and  the  conscience  or  the  power  of  moral  judgment.  With  Dr. 
Chalmers  and  Dr.  Paine  he  places  volition  in  a  distinct  category 
from  the  emotions,  the  latter  implying  a  merely  passive  or  recep- 
tive state  of  the  mind,  while  the  former  implies  a  state  of  acti- 
vity. But  he  differs  from  these  writers  in  this,  that  he  does  not 
rank  desire,  as  they  do,  among  the  emotional  or  passive  states  of 
the  mind,  but  regards  it  as  an  exercise  of  the  optative  power 
within  the  point  at  which  it  acts  determinatively.  We  are  dis- 
posed to  concur  in  this  view,  but  must  refrain  from  farther  re* 
mark  upon  it.  Nor  can  we  do  much  more  than  simply  com- 
mend the  admirable  section  on  the  compatibility  of  responsibility 
and  freedom  with  the  causal  connexion  of  God  with  uis  works. 
It  contains,  we  think,  a  most  clear  and  satisfactory  adjustment  of 
the  controversy  regarding  liberty  and  necessity.  In  opposition 
to  the  libertarians,  Mr.  M'Cosh*  shews  that  the  law  of  causation 
reigns  iu  the  mental  as  well  as  in  the  material  world — tW  ac- 
cording to  the  mental  constitution  so  will  the  volitions  be.  But 
in  opposition  to  the  more  rigid  necessarians  he  contends,  and 
rightly  we  think,  for  the  spontaneous  activity  of  mind  inde- 
pendently of  external  inducements ;  and  while  admitting  that 
volition  results  from  motives,  and  from  motives  that  operate  ac- 
cording to  law,  he  maintains  that  these  motives  a^e,  strictly 
speaking,  supplied  by  the  mind  itself,  and  not  by  influences  00 
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extra,  or,  as  Coleridge  has  well  put  the  antithesis, — "  It  is 
the  man  that  makes  the  motive,  and  not  the  motive  the  man." 
In  connexion  with  this  subject  Mr.  M'Cosh  calls  attention  to 
this  important  distinction  between  physical  and  mental  causes, 
that  whereas  matter  is  inert  and  incapable  of  producing  effects 
until  two  or  more  substances  are  brought  into  such  relations  as 
admit  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  their  inherent  properties,  mind 
is  essentially  a  self-acting  substance  capable  of  originating, 
though  according  to  its  native  attributes,  its  own  thoughts 
and  desires  and  volitions.  On  the  subject  of  man's  responsi- 
bility, as  affected  by  the  uniformity  of  mental  sequence,  we 
think  Mr.  M'Cosh  would  have  more  successfully  cleared  away 
the  obscurity  in  which  to  many  minds  it  seems  so  hopelessly  in- 
volved, if  he  had  brought  prominently  out  in  this  section  the 
principle  which  he  enforces  so  well  in  that  where  he  treats  of  the 
conscience, — that  "there  are  questions  which  do  not  come  directly 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  reason,  any  more  than  questions  of 
taste,  or  of  the  beauty  and  deformity  of  objects."  The  question 
of  human  responsibility  is  precisely  one  of  these,  and  it  is  by 
bringing  it  to  the  bar  of  reason  that  inquirers  have  entangled 
themselves  in  such  endless  perplexity.  It  is  a  simple  question 
of  fact  to  be  determined  by  observation  alone.  That  worthiness 
of  reward  or  punishment  which  is  indicated  by  the  term  respon- 
sibility, and  which  is  felt  by  moral  agents  in  regard  to  their  own 
or  others'1  conduct  is  an  emotion  resulting  from  the  adaptation 
of  certain  qualities  in  actions  to  a  moral  susceptibility  in  the 
mind,  just  as  the  emotion  of  beauty  or  deformity  results  from  an 
adaptation  of  certain  qualities  of  external  objects  to  the  internal 
faculty  of  taste.  The  sense  of  merit  and  demerit  is  just  the  per- 
ception of  moral  beauty  and  deformity  accompanied  by  a  sense 
of  the  appropriateness  of  reward  to  the  one  and  of  punishment  to 
the  other.  Its  existence  is  an  ultimate  fact  in  the  constitution  of 
the  human  mind,  of  which  it  is  vain  to  seek  any  further  explanation. 
The  only  legitimate  inquiry  is  into  the  nature  of  the  moral  faculty 
on  tfie  one  hand,  and  into  the  conditions  of  responsibility  or  the 

Jualities  of  those  actions  which  awaken  the  sense  of  merit  and 
emerit,  on  the  other.  Unless  it  can  be  proved  that  in  order  to 
such  emotions  the  actions  contemplated  and  judged  of  by  the 
moral  faculty  must  be  regarded  as  uncaused,  or  the  mind  in 
whose  dispositions  they  originate  as  uncreated,  it  is  vain  to  talk 
of  any  incompatibility  between  moral  causation  and  human  re- 
sponsibility. And  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  Creator's  causal 
connexion  with  the  conduct  of  his  creatures,  from  the  very  con- 
stitution of  the  Divine  mind  in  its  unchangeable  attributes  He 
cannot  but  approve  what  is  good  and  condemn  what  is  evil  in 
that  conduct,  so  long  as  it  is  voluntary  and  therefore  free. 
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But  vvc  are  forgetting.  Mr.  M'Cosh  gives  a  very  masterly 
analysis  of  the  conscience  which,  with  Butler  and  Chalmers,  he 
regards  as  possessing  the  threefold  character  of  a  law,  a  faculty, 
and  a  sentiment,  and  exposes  the  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  na- 
ture of  those  theories,  such  as  that  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
which  would  resolve  this  master-power  of  the  human  soul  into 
a  mere  emotion.  "  The  view,"  he  says,  "  now  offered  of  con- 
science, from  the  way  in  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  state 
it,  may  seem  a  very  complex  one.  In  reality  it  is  very  simple. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  giving  a  description  of  any  mental 
state,  we  are  constrained  to  use  language  which  sounds  so  ab- 
stract and  metaphysical.  The  conscience  is  the  mind  acting  ac- 
cording to  a  moral  law,  and  its  judgments  giving  rise  to  emo- 
tions. We  do  not  see  how  anything  could  be  simpler."  Mr. 
M'Cosh  then  inquires  into  the  common  quality  of  all  virtuous 
actions,  which  he  conceives  to  consist  of  two  elements,  viz., 
voluntariness  and  righteousness, i.e.,  that  every  action  which  the 
conscience  approves  must  be  done  willingly ',  and  done  because  it 
is  right,  or  because  it  is  dictated  by  the  moral  faculty.  The  prac- 
tical rule  to  be  followed  in  determining  what  is  good,  and  evil — 
the  tendency  of  virtuous  actions — and  the  relation  of  man's  moral 
constitution  to  the  government  of  God,  are  the  remaining  topics 
discussed  in  this  cnapter.  The  following  chapter,  which  is  oc- 
cupied with  an  examination  of  man's  existing  moral  nature,  we 
regard  as  peculiarly  valuable  as  serving  to  remove  the  apparent 
discrepancy  between  the  representations  of  those  ethical  writers 
who  nave  treated  merely  of  man's  original  and  indestructible 
moral  nature,  and  the  statements  of  divines  as  to  the  depth  and 
universality  of  human  depravity.  He  shows  most  satisfactorily 
how  the  two  may  be  harmonized,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose,  as  Wardlaw  does  in  his  Christian  Ethics,  that  because 
conscience  has  lost  its  control  its  dictates  cannot  now  be  ap- 
pealed to  as  authoritative.  The  depravity  of  man,  he  conceives, 
is  shown,  not  in  erroneous  judgments  of  the  conscience  on  a 
case  rightly  submitted  to  it,  but  in  those  false  representations 
made  to  the  conscience  by  a  deceitful  and  wicked  heart,  so  as  to 
obtain  a  judgment  which  may  be  wrong  as  the  case  really  stands, 
but  whicli  is  right  as  the  case  is  misrepresented.  We  regret  ex- 
ceedingly that  we  cannot  give  any  idea  of  the  singularly  inter- 
esting and  lucid  manner  in  which  the  author  successively  illus- 
trates in  this  chapter  the  laws  of  the  working  of  conscience — the 
influence  of  a  depraved  will  on  the  moral  judgments — the  judg- 
ment pronounced  by  conscience  on  the  character  of  man — the 
virtuousness,  and  more  particularly  the  godliness,  of  man's  char- 
acter— the  production  of  the  existing  moral  state  of  man — the 
state  of  the  conscience  in  the  depraved  nature — the  restraints 
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laid  upon  man  by  the  conscience,  their  extent  and  character — 
and  the  evil  effects  produced  by  a  condemning  conscience.  But 
this  bill  of  fare  is  surely  sufficiently  inviting  to  whet  the  appetite 
of  our  intellectual  readers ;  and  if  they  will  but  taste  for  them- 
selves, we  venture  to  promise  that  they  will  not  be  disappointed 
in  the  style  in  which  the  various  articles  are  served.  It  were  in- 
justice, however,  to  our  author  to  pass  over  this  most  important 
part  of  his  work  without  giving  one  such  extract  as  the  following: — 

"  We  have  not  felt  ourselves  called  on  to  dispute  the  general  accu- 
racy of  the  investigations  of  ethical  writers,  who  have  given  a  high 
place  to  the  moral  sense,  and  who  have  sought  to  exalt  man's  moral 
nature.  Acknowledging  the  great  and  important  truths  which  they 
have  established,  and  proceeding  upon  them,  we  have  sought  to  give 
them  a  farther  extension  and  application.  There  are  parts  of  the 
writings  of  all  the  philosophers  referred  to,  in  which  they  admit  that 
the  conscience  has  not  in  fact  the  control  which  it  ought  to  have ;  but 
they  speedily  lose  sight  of  their  own  admission,  or  at  least  attempt  no 
explanation  of  a  phenomenon  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  as  worthy 
of  being  investigated  as  the  original  functions  of  the  conscience.  We 
have  as  certain  evidence  that  the  conscience  convicts  every  given  man 
of  sin,  as  we  have  of  the  very  existence  of  the  conscience  itself.  It  is 
upon  the  very  doctrine  that  the  philosophers  have  established,  that  we 
have  sought  to  rear  the  other  doctrine  which  they  are  so  averse  to 
look  at.  Adopting  the  principles  which  philosophers  have  furnished, 
we  have  carried  these  principles  into  fields  which  they  were  afraid  to 
enter;  and  in  doing  so,  we  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions  in 
regard  to  the  corruption  of  man's  nature,  as  those  divines  who  have 
derived  their  views  from  the  volume  of  inspiration. 

"  While  the  view  presented  of  human  nature  has  been  sufficiently 
dark  and  melancholy,  it  has  at  the  same  time  been  discriminating, 
which  the  doctrine  set  forth  by  divines  has  not  always  been.  In 
maintaining  the  total  depravity  of  man's  nature,  they  have  been  afraid 
fcunake  the  least  admission  as  to  the  qualities  and  features  of  man's 
character,  which  are  undoubtedly  pleasing  and  praiseworthy  in  them* 
selves;  and  they  take  great  pains  to  explain  away  those  numerous 
passages  of  God's  word  which  4  accord  to  human  virtues  those  praises 
which  could  not  be  accorded  to  them  in  a  system  which  denies  all 
moral  value  in  the  actions  of  men.'  In  particular,  we  have  seen  first, 
that  the  conscience  retains  in  the  human  mind  its  original  claims  of 
authority.  The  law  is  broken,  but  it  is  still  binding.  Then,  secondly, 
there  is  room  in  the  depraved  heart  of  man  for  the  play  and  exercise 
of  all  the  high  talents  and  susceptibilities  with  which  man  was  ori- 
ginally furnished.  Thirdly,  there  arc  yet  in  the  human  mind  many 
amiable  and  benevolent  qualities.  Fourthly,  there  are  actions  of 
moral  honesty  and  integrity,  and  even  of  religion  so  called,  performed 
in  obedience  to  the  conscience. 

"  But  over  against  these  truths,  we  have  to  place  an  equal  number 
of  others.  As,  first,  while  the  conscience  asserts  its  claims,  these 
claims  are  not  attended  to.  Secondly,  the  powers  and  sensibilities  of 
the  mind  are  abused  and  perverted.    Thirdly,  the  affcciionsare  iu*i 
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under  the  control  of  right  principle,  and  in  particular  are  not  directed 
to  God  as  they  ought  to  be.  Fourthly,  the  actions,  whether  of 
morality  or  religion,  performed  in  obedience  to  the  conscience,  are 
performed  in  obedience  to  a  perverted  conscience :  and  so  there  is 
something  defective  in  these  actions  themselves,  while  the  general 
state  of  the  agent  being  depraved,  we  cannot  approve  of  the  agent  in 
the  acts."— Pp.  426,  427. 

The  remaining  chapter  of  this  book  treats  of  the  nature  and 
influence  of  the  affections  as  governing  principles  in  the  mind, 
and  it  concludes  with  the  following  summary  of  the  argument 
from  the  combined  view  of  the  physical  and  the  moral— 

"  In  astronomy,  the  distance  of  a  star  is  determined  by  surveying 
it  from  two  points.  There  are  heavenly  truths  which  are  best  ascer- 
tained by  taking  two  positions,  and  a  view  from  each.  It  is  from  a 
consideration,  both  of  the  physical  and  the  moral,  that  we  obtain  the 
proper  measure  of  the  Divine  administration. 

"  We  cannot,  from  the  physical  alone,  determine  what  Ood  and 
this  world  are  in  their  relation  to  one  another.  Considered  in  itself, 
the  physical  does  seem  as  if  it  was  constituted,  so  as  to  be  restrictive 
of  human  folly  and  punitive  of  human  wickedness.  But  the  argument 
is  far  from  being  complete,  till  we  demonstrate,  on  independent 
grounds,  that  human  folly  and  human  wickedness  exist.  We  have 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  Treatise  proceeded  on  the  principle  that 
we  cannot  connect  the  facts  till  the  separate  existence  of  each  has  been 
ascertained  on  satisfactory  grounds.  By  a  preliminary  examination 
of  the  Physical,  it  may  be  shown  to  be  fitted  to  promote  such  and 
such  ends  ;  but  the  complement  of  the  argument  is  derived  from  the 
consideration  of  the  Moral,  which  shows  that  there  are  such  ends  to 
be  served. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  appear,  that  from  a  consideration 
of  the  moral,  considered  separately,  we  could  readily  take  a  proper 
measure  of  the  relation  of  God  and  the  world.  The  internal  feelings 
would  be  apt  to  be  disregarded  by  mankind,  so  inclined  to  look  to  the 
world  without  instead  of  the  world  within,  and  would  certainly  be  mis- 
interpreted, but  for  the  confirmation  furnished  by  the  visible  dispen- 
sations of  Divine  Providence.  As  the  physical  requires  the  moral, 
so  the  moral  requires  the  physical,  as  its  complement  in  giving  a  full 
exhibition  of  the  character  of  God,  and  of  his  administration  in  refer- 
ence to  our  world. 

"  We  have  failed  of  the  object  which  we  had  in  view,  if  we  have 
not  shown  that  the  two,  the  physical  and  the  moral,  are  in  complete 
harmony — a  harmony  implying,  however,  that  man  baa  fallen,  that 
God  is  restraining  while  he  blesses  him,  and  showing  His  displeasure 
at  sin,  while  He  is  seeking  to  gain  the  heart  of  the  sinner.  Leave 
out  any  one  of  these  elements,  and  to  us  the  world  would  appear  mm 
inexplicable  enigma.  Take  these  truths  with  us*  and  there  la  sonV 
cient  light  struck  up  to  show,  that  if  we  had  but  farther  light,  every 
mystery  might  be  explained  ;  and  we  feel  that  this  farther  fight  may 
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sistency  into  the  whole,  including  even  the  seeming  inconsistencies 
which,  if  we  cannot  clear  up,  we  can  at  least  account  for." — Pp.465-6. 

In  the  fourth  book  we  hare  an  exhibition  of  the  harmony  be- 
tween the  results  of  the  foregoing  inquiry  and  the  revelations  of 
Scripture  as  to  the  character  of  God  and  the  restoration  of  roan 
— an  exhibition  such  as  we  think  no  other  work  has  supplied. 

But  we  must  now  take  our  leave  of  this  most  interesting  and 
instructive  volume,  regretting  much  that  our  limits  have  not 
admitted  of  our  giving  a  worthier  impression  of  the  author's 
masterly  treatment  of  his  subject.  In  the  outline  we  have  given 
of  his  argument,  and  in  the  specimens  afforded  by  the  extracts  of 
his  manner  of  handling  the  details,  we  trust  enough  has  been 
done  to  satisfy  our  readers  that  we  have  here  the  production  of 
no  ordinary  thinker,  and  to  induce  those  of  them  who  may  be 
interested  in  such  inquiries  to  read  and  judge  for  themselves. 
It  has  already  been  noticed  in  terms  of  highest  encomium  by 
more  than  one  influential  organ  of  the  periodical  press;  and  the 
fact,  of  which  we  have  only  been  made  aware  since  this  article 
was  begun,  that  a  second  edition  is  on  the  eve  of  publication,  is 
no  equivocal  token  of  the  favourable  reception  we  nave  ventured 
to  predict  for  it.  Altogether  it  is  a  most  seasonable  and  effective 
work.  There  may  be  others  which  give  more  complete  and 
scientific  refutation  of  particular  errors,  or  more  original  and 
eloquent  expositions  of  certain  great  principles ;  but  we  know 
of  none  which  as  a  whole  so  fully  meets  the  wants  of  the  present 
age,  or  is  so  well  fitted  to  give  a  right  direction  to  the  restless 
spirit  of  inquiry  that  is  abroad.  Its  chief  merit  consists,  not  so 
much  in  the  development  of  new  principles  in  theological  and 
ethical  science,  as  in  carrying  out  already  established  principles 
to  interesting  and  important  results,  unforeseen  or  but  very  par- 
tially unfolded  by  previous  inquirers.  The  analogical  argument 
employed  by  Butler  for  neutralizing  objections  of  a  general 
nature  to  the  truth  of  revealed  religion,  he  converts  into  a  power- 
ful engine  of  assault  on  the  strongholds  where  infidelity  is  wont 
to  entrench  itself.  His  work  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  make  the 
student  of  nature  feel  that  God  is  very  near  in  that  wondrous 
and  complicated  machinery  of  Providence  from  which  man  is  so 
ready  to  exclude  him,  and  near,  not  only  as  a  beneficent  pre- 
server, but  as  a  righteous  and  offended  juage  who  will  not  suffer 
his  creatures  to  transgress  with  impunity.  And  it  is  surely  a 
service  to  theological  science  for  which  the  author  merits  the 
utmost  gratitude  of  the  Christian  world,  that  he  has  shown  to 
be  inscribed  in  the  volume  of  nature,  and  that  in  characters  not 
to  be  mistaken,  those  very  truths  regarding  the  character  of  God 
and  the  principles  of  his  government  which  are  so  often  stigma- 
tized as  the  teachings  of  a  dark  and  repulsive  theology — the  off- 
spring of  a  rude  ana  superstitious  age. 
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Art.  VIII. — In  Memoriam.     London,  1850.     12mo. 

There  are  certain  great  epochs  in  the  history  of  poetry.  The 
publication  of  "  Paradise  Lost"  was  one  of  these.  The  next, 
which  was  at  all  similar  in  importance,  was  the  appearance  of 
the  "  Excursion,"  a  poem  which,  in  combination  with  smaller 
efforts  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  in  the  same  tone,  has  produced  one 
of  the  most  complete  and  sudden  revolutions  that  ever  occurred 
in  literature.  So  overpowering  was  the  influence  of  this  poet's 
mind,  that  those  who  rebelled  against  it  became  occasionally  and 
unconsciously  its  most  submissive  subjects.  The  passages  of  Lord 
Byron's  poetry  which  are  felt  to  have  had  a  deeper  inspiration 
than  that  of  wounded  vanity,  love  of  what  may  be  called  the 
Surrey-sublime,  or  love  of  mischief,  are  little  more  than  echoes  of 
some  of  the  more  easily  appreciable  strains  of  Wordsworth's  muse. 
As  we  recede  from  the  date  of  the  appearance  of  the  "  Excur- 
sion," we  are  enabled  more  and  more  to  comprehend  its  elevation 
above  all  the  neighbouring  heights  of  art;  and  when  time  shall 
have  left  it  at  the  advantageous  distance  from  which  we  behold 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  we  shall  perhaps  confess  that  these  solitary 
summits  of  English  poetry  are  not  unequal.  Now  that  our  lite- 
rature has  been  for  many  years  entirely  impregnated  with 
Wordsworth's  influence  we  naturally  begin  to  look  for  the  dawn- 
ing of  another  light  which  shall  correspond  to  our  fresh  neces- 
sities, as  his  did  to  the  requirements  of  half  a  century  ago.  There 
is  but  one  living  poet  by  whom  this  want  has  seemed  at  all  likely 
to  be  supplied.  Our  laborious  analysis  of  "  The  Princess"  suf- 
ficiently showed  that  we  had  faith  in  Mr.  Tennyson  for  some- 
thing more  than  the  exquisitely  polished  expression  of  ordinary 
thought  and  sentiment,  upon  wnich  his  mere  popularity  rests 
and  his  reviewers  for  the  most  part  dwell ;  we  felt  that  careful 
study  had  given  us  a  right  to  express  ourselves  freely  concern- 
ing what  seemed  to  us  to  be  the  errors  of  that  poem ;  and  the 
fact  that  we  did  so  express  ourselves  is  a  proof  of  our  impartiality 
that  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of 
a  notice  of  a  poem  which  is  universally  attributed  to  the  same 
writer,  and  concerning  which  we  have  nothing  but  praise  to 
utter.  Our  immediate  impression  upon  the  perusal  of  "  In 
Memoriam"  was  that  it  claimed  a  place  in  the  very  highest  rank, 
and  that  it  was  the  first  poem  of  historical  importance  which  has 
appeared  since  the  "  Excursion."  The  quotations  we  are  about 
to  make  will  be  the  best  justification  of  this  opinion,  but  we 
must  introduce  them  by  enumerating  some  of  the  most  striking 
general  characteristics  of  the  poem. 
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Let  us  first  consider  what  too  often  are  imagined  to  be  only 
secondary  considerations  in  a  poem,  but  which,  as  constituting 
the  sole  difference  between  a  poem  and  a  work  in  prose,  namely, 
metre  and  language,  ought  certainly  to  take  a  primary  place 
in  the  judgment  of  the  critic  of  poetry.  The  want  of  attention 
in  all  recent  criticism  to  the  question  of  metre  has  resulted  from 
an  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  depth  and  worth  of  the  intel- 
lectual laws  on  which  it  depends  for  its  being  and  effect.  Into 
this  question,  although  we  have  not  space  for  anything  approach- 
ing a  full  and  fair  discussion  of  it,  we  must  enter  somewhat  elabo- 
rately, in  order  to  render  our  estimate  of  the  metrical  excellence 
of  "  In  Memoriam"  comprehensible. 

All  beauty,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  from  the  u  beauty 
of  holiness"  to  the  shape  of  the  trefoil-clover  leaf,  is  life  expressed 
in  law:  all  ugliness,  from  the  arch-hideousness  of  fanaticism  to 
the  malformation  of  a  nose,  is  life  deviating  from  law.  Young 
ladies  of  a  metaphysical,  or  young  gentlemen  of  a  scorbutic 
temperament,  will  tell  you  that  this  doctrine  is  cold  and  dead, 
and  that  life  exceeding  law  is  the  only  loveliness.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  have  read  the  New  Testament  to  any  purpose  will  have 
learned  that  life  meets  ever  with  its  co-extensive  law,  and  that  the 
life  of  the  truest  Christian,  of  our  Lord  himself,  is  but  the  law's 
fulfilment.  Let  us  warn  the  reader  against  irreverently  charg- 
ing this  manner  of  criticism  with  want  of  reverence.  In  all  that 
we  have  written  on  art  it  has  been  our  chief  aim  to  show  that 
its  foundations  are  laid  in  the  most  sacred  depths  of  being ;  and 
in  thus  treating  of  its  laws  as  the  same  with  those  of  religious 
life,  we  have  aimed,  not  at  an  apotheosis  of  art,  but  merely  its 
restoration  to  what  it  once  was,  and,  if  it  is  to  exist  at  all  for  the 
future,  must  be  again.  But,  to  return,  there  is  this  difference 
between  the  laws  of  moral  life  and  those  of  art,  namely,  that  the 
laws  of  art,  which  are  peculiarly  such,  are  supererogatory,  and 
that,  therefore,  they  may  occasionally  be  infringed.     Prose  com- 

[>osition  is  subject  only  to  certain  of  the  universal  laws  of  moral 
ife ;  simplicity,  temperance,  and  adequateness,  are  the  measures 
of  its  excellence,  and  the  prose  language  which  exceeds  these  ex- 
ceeds beauty,  as  any  one  of  good  cultivation  and  true  feeling  may 
perceive,  on  comparing  the  perfect  prose  of  Hooker  and  Cole- 
ridge with  the  vagaries  of  certain  later  writers.  Be  it  remem- 
bered that  the  originals  of  all  those  portions  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  exceed  the  sobriety  of  this  standard  of  prose  are  written  in 
verse ;  and  it  is  no  small  part  of  the  praise  due  to  our  incomparable 
translation  of  those  portions,  that  a  very  decided  rhythmical  move- 
ment is  generally  preserved  in  them.  By  the  superinduction  of 
metre,  language  is  lifted  out  of  the  sphere  of  prose  expression 
altogether,  anda  free  poetical  diction  becomes  not  only  allowable, 
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but  necessary,  in  order  to  balance  and  relieve  the  artificial  law. 
The  doctrine  promulgated  by  Wordsworth  in  his  famous  preface, 
concerning  the  identity  of  the  language  of  verse  and  that  of  prose, 
is  always  felt  to  be  erroneous  when  put  into  strict  practice ;  and 
fortunately  for  us  and  for  his  own  fame,  Wordsworth  paid  little 
attention  to  his  own  rule  in  the  composition  of  most  of  the  great 
poems  which  followed  the  publication  of  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads." 
The  language  of  the  "  Excursion"  frequently  surpasses  even  that 
of  "  Paradise  Lost"  in  its  totally  anti-prosaic  character. 

Emotion,  in  cultivated  minds,  always  aspires  to  metrical'expres- 
sion:  the  limitations  and  decencies  of  ordinary  language  are  in- 
sufficient for  it,  and  the  latitude  of  speech,  which  is  alone  felt  to  be 
adequate  to  it,  is  also  perceived  to  be  lawless  and  vicious,  unless 
submitted  to  the  shackles  of  artificial  form.    This  being  the  basis 
on  which  metre  is  founded,  let  us  inquire  into  a  few  of  its  elements; 
fend  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry  we  shall  be  surprised  to  see  how 
extremely  few  of  the  poets  of  the  last  two  hundred  years  have 
been  metrists,  and  how  far  Mr.  Tennyson,  in  his  recent  works, 
has,  in  this  respect,  excelled  all  poets,  with  the  one  exception 
of  Coleridge,  since  the  time  of  Milton.     The  first  condition  of 
metre  is  one  which  is  as  universally  known,  as  it  has  of  late  been 
universally  neglected,  namely,  that  a  line  shall  be  composed  of 
a  certain  number  otfeet.     Most  of  our  recent  poets  seem  to  have 
thought  it  quite  sufficient  if  they  adhered  to  a  certain  number 
of  syllables.    The  next  condition  of  almost  all  forms  of  English 
verse  is,  that  one  or  other  of  these  four  feet,  iambic,  trochee, 
anapaest,  or  dactyl,  shall  constitute  the  basis  of  the  metre,  other 
feet  being  introduced  only  for  some  manifest  object  which  can- 
not be  so  well  attained  by  the  regular  foot.     Mere  variety,  al- 
though a  most  important  secondary  reason,  ought  never  to  be, 
or,  at  all  events,  to  appear  to  be,  the  first  motive  in  the  intro- 
duction of  irregular  feet.    Whenever  this  is  the  case,  true  rhythm, 
which  depends  upon  a  variation  of  feet  suggested  by  the  emotion 
to  be  expressed,  is  greatly  injured,  or  altogether  abolished ;  for 
the  reader  ought  always  to  have  faith  in  the  poet  for  meaning 
to  express  something  by  his  variations ;  and  this  faith,  which  is 
a  rapid  and  vivacious  guide  to  the  subtler  senses  of  poetry,  is 
destroyed  by  the  discovery  that  variations  are  ever  made  merely 
for  the  sake  of  variety.     The  fewer  the  feet  in  a  verse,  the  lew 
is  the  necessity  for  varying  them,  and  therefore  for  exhibiting 
that  changeful  play  of  emotion  which  can  alone  primarily  justify 
variation  of  metre.     Hence  partly  the  extreme  rareness  of  good 
blank  verse.     Mr.  Tennyson's  is  not  only  the  best,  but  the  only 
blank  verse,  in  a  full  sense  of  the  term,  which  has  been  written 
since  Milton.   Of  course  we  except  single  passages,  in  which  other 
poets,  more,  as  it  seems,  by  chance  than  science,  have  adhered  to 
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the  essential  laws  of  that  measure.  Another  cause  of  difficulty  in 
blank  verse  is  its  entire  dependence  upon  the  highest  form  of  me- 
trical character,  rhythm.  Rhyme  covers  licences  of  metre  just  as 
metre  covers  licences  of  language.  The  absence  of  rhyme  reft* 
ders  every  metrical  defect  manifest  and  inexcusable.  None  should 
attempt  blank  verse  but  he  who,  in  addition  to  a  thorough  know* 
ledge  of  its  principles,  possesses  an  unusually  fine  ear  for  rhythm, 
and  has  attained,  by  practice  in  easier  metres,  to  a  great  facility 
in  moving  within  metrical  limits.  The  highest  rhythmical  effects 
are  impossible  to  a  very  slow  composer.  The  magnificent  strain* 
that  sometimes  astonish  and  rejoice  the  heart  in  the  poetry  of 
Milton,  Fletcher,  and  Shakspeare,  could  only  have  been  thrown 
off  at  a  heat.  The  bloom  and  aroma  of  rhythm  fade  and  evapo- 
rate under  that  kind  of  polish  which  involves  the  poet's  reperusal 
of  his  imperfect  lines  until  he  becomes  deaf  to  their  first  musical 
intention.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  essentials  of  complete 
blank  verse,  extreme  condensation, — without  which  rhythmical 
effect  is  impossible, — observance  of  strict  artificial  laws,  and  great 
rapidity  of  execution,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  its  production 
in  perfection  is  among  the  very  highest  efforts  of  the  human  mind* 
We  shall  not  enter  into  any  of  the  thousand  elements  of  metri* 
cal  effect  which  correspond  to  what  are  called  artifices  in  mathe* 
matics.  Those  who  could  accompany  us  in  an  analysis  of  such 
effects  as  are  produced  by  balancing  the  pyrrhic  with  the  spon- 
dee, by  the  introduction  of  the  trochee  or  anapaest  in  the  place 
of  the  iambic,  for  delicate  or  powerful  emphasis,  &c.,  would  be 
competent  to  perceive,  and  probably  to  employ  them  without  in- 
struction. We  proceed  to  consider  other  metrical  laws  which 
are  capable  of  being  comprehended  with  no  more  than  the  aver- 
age capacity  for  receiving  delight  from  poetical  forms.  The 
arrangement  of  rhymes  and  of  verses  of  different  and  corre- 
sponding lengths,  in  the  formation  of  stanzas,  is  very  little  under- 
stood, although  it  is  well  worth  understanding,  both  to  the  com* 
poser  and  the  reader  of  verse. 

An  interesting  fact  connected  with  this  subject  is  the  existence 
of  three  periods  in  English  poetry, — during  the  first  of  which, 
rhymed  stanzas  seem  to  have  been  constructed  upon  distinct  ana 
easily  discoverable  principles.  This  period  displayed,  as  early  as 
the  seventeenth  century,  very  palpable  indications  of  its  ap- 
proaching close,  which  was  consummated  before  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne.  The  second  period,  which  lasted  into  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  was  characterized  by  an  ex- 
treme barrenness  in  the  invention  of  new  metres,  and  little  skill  in 
the  employment  of  old  ones.  The  third  period  is,  as  yet,  young ; 
but  its  youth  is  very  promising.  Some  of  the  finest  metres  m 
English  poetry  are  the  inventions  of  the  last  half  century. 
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The  ancient  stanza  of  Chevy  Chase  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
language.  We  speak  of  course  of  the  older  ballad,  with  which 
Sir  Philip  Sydney  found  his  heart  "  moved  more  than  with  a 
trumpet,"  and  not  of  the  subsequent  and  more  commonly  known 
version,  in  which  the  stanza  is  deteriorated  by  the  omission  of 
the  rhymes  in  the  first  and  third  lines.  The  frequent  adoption 
of  this  stanza  by  versifiers  of  all  periods  and  grades,  while  it 
renders  the  realisation  by  the  judgment  of  the  excellence  of  the 
measure  somewhat  difficult,  constitutes,  at  the  same  time,  the 
best  possible  proof  of  their  reality.  The  following  is  a  stanza  of 
Chevy  Chase : — 

"  The  Perse  leanyde  on  his  brande, 
And  sawe  the  Duglas  de ; 
He  tooke  the  dede  man  be  the  hande, 
And  sayd,  wo's  me  for  the !" 

This  measure  lias  many  claims  upon  our  admiration.  It  is 
simple  to  the  reader  on  account  of  the  immediate  obviousness  of 
the  law  of  its  construction ;  and  it  is  rendered  difficult  to  the 

Eoet  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  rhymes.  These  are  qua- 
ties  which,  taken  apart,  are  of  little  value,  but  their  combina- 
tion would,  of  itself,  entitle  the  stanza  to  high  praise.  Again, 
the  form  of  this  measure  is  very  complete,  without  being  epigram- 
matic In  order  to  explain  our  meaning,  we  must  make  a  few 
remarks,  which  are  essential  to  the  comprehension,  not  only 
of  this,  but  of  almost  every  other  form  of  stanza. 

The  effect  of  rhyme  is  an  extra  emphasis  on  the  line  in  which 
it  occurs.  Hence  Boileau's  direction  to  make  the  second  line  of 
a  couplet  first ;  because  the  extra  emphasis  renders  it  necessary 
that  the  impression  given  by  the  line  upon  which  the  rhyme 
bears,  should  be  at  least  as  strong  as  that  which  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  preceding  verse.  If  the  rhyme  is  repeated  in  a 
third  line,  the  emphasis  is  rendered  still  stronger:  the  last 
verse  of  a  triplet  always  makes  the  most  forcible  impression  on  the 
ear ;  and  it  ought  to  have  the  same  effect  upon  the  understand- 
ing. The  effect  produced  by  the  recurrence  of  lines  of  equal 
length,  at  regular  intervals,  is  the  same,  in  this  respect,  with 
that  of  rhymes.  Were  the  rhymes  omitted  from  tne  above 
stanza,  there  would  still  be  an  extra  emphasis  on  the  third  line, 
and  one  yet  more  forcible  on  the  fourth,  by  reason  of  its  greater 
brevity,  for  brevity  is  of  itself  productive  of  emphasis.  In  the 
stanza  under  notice  we  have  therefore  an  emphasis  which  in- 
creases regularly  from  the  first  to  the  last  line.  The  emphasis 
on  the  second  line  is  produced  by  brevity  alone ;  on  the  third,  by 
the  twofold  repetition  of  the  length  and  the  rhyme;  on  the 
fourth,  by  the  co-operation  of  all  the  three  causes,   namely, 
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brevity,  and  the  repetition  of  length  and  rhyme.  These  are  the 
qualities  which  constitute  the  completeness  of  this  stanza.  The 
absence  of  an  epigrammatic  character,  which  renders  the  measure 
an  admirable  vehicle  for  narrative,  is  owing  to  the  absence  of 
any  quality  which  would  contradict  or  impede  continuity.  Such 
would  be  the  termination  of  a  stanza  by  a  line  not  correspondent 
in  length  to  the  line  with  which  it  rhymes,  or  by  a  third  rhyme, 
which  should  not  be  balanced  by  a  corresponding  third  in  the 
first  set  of  rhymes.  Any  conclusion  whicn  violates  symmetry 
for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  gives  that  terminated  effect  which,  in 
the  absence  of  a  better  word,  we  shall  call  epigrammatic. 

But  this  effect  is  chiefly  injurious  when  it  occurs  in  stanzas, 
the  length  of  which  is  not  sufficient  to  call  for  or  justify  a  cer- 
tain corresponding  termination  of  sense:  a  remark  which  we 
shall  presently  illustrate  by  quotation. 

The  stanzas  employed  by  Chaucer  are,  without  exception,  ex- 
cellent.    The  first  we  quote  is  that  of  the  story  of  Sir  Topas : — 

"  Listeneth  lordinges  in  gode  en  tent, 
And  I  wol  tellin  verament 

Of  mirth  and  of  solas ; 
All  of  a  knight  was  faire  and  gent 
In  batayle  and  in  turnament — 

His  name  was  Sir  Thopas." 

We  do  not  know  whether  this  form  of  stanza  was  first  used 
by  Chaucer.  Its  merits  have  been  proved  by  its  popularity; 
and  its  principles  of  construction  are  almost  identical  in  nature 
with  those  of  Chevy  Chase.  The  greater  distance  between  the 
third  and  sixth  lines,  however,  renders  the  emphasis  on  the  lat- 
ter more  forcible,  and  less  gradually  attained,  than  that  on  the 
last  line  of  the  other  form.  The  conclusion  is  somewhat  too  de- 
cided to  allow  of  its  being  a  good  vehicle  for  serious  narrative; 
but  this  quality  makes  it  well  adapted  for  a  humorous  style,  to 
which  it  has  usually  been  applied. 

The  following  stanza  is  from  the  "  Man  of  Lawe's  Tale  :** — 

"  She  set  her  doun  on  knees,  and  thus  she  said, 
Immortal  God  that  savidist  Susan ne 
Fro  false  blame,  and  thou  merciful  maide 
Mary  I  men6,  daughtir  of  Saint  Anne, 
Beforne  whose  child  angelis  sing  Osanne ; 
If  I  be  guiltless  of  this  fellonie, 
Thy  succour  send,  or  ellis  I  shall  die." 

This  measure,  which  was  so  great  a  favourite  with  Chaucer, 
that  half  his  poems  are  written  in  it,  depends  upon  principles 
wholly  different  from   those  which  we   have  now   explained. 
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These  principles  are  very  important,  but  they  have  seldom  been 
acted  upon  by  any  poet  besides  Chaucer  and  Mr.  Wordsworth. 
The  rhymes  are  evidently  arranged  with  a  view  to  avoiding  any 
concentration  of  emphasis  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  stanza. 
The  strongest  emphasis  produced  by  the  rhyme  is  upon  the 
fourth  line ;  but  even  this  is  in  a  great  measure  neutralized  by 
the  slight  emphasis  which  naturally  arises  in  the  last  line,  from 
the  fact  of  its  being  the  concluding  one.  Again,  by  the  differ- 
ent relationship  of  each  of  the  three  different  seta  of  rhymes, 
monotony  is  effectually  guarded  against.  Symmetry  is  the  only 
effect  produced  by  the  rhymes  in  this  instance.  Probably  this 
stanza  ought  to  stand  next  to  blank  verse  as  a  vehicle  for  lofty 
narrative.  The  following  stanza,  the  first  of  the  "  Cuckoo  and 
Nightingale,"  is  constructed  upon  the  same  principles,  and  is 
scarcely  less  successful : 

"  The  God  of  Love,  ah  benedicite ! 
How  mighty  and  how  gret  a  Lorde  is  he ! 
For  he  can  makin  of  lowe  hertis  hie, 
And  of  hie  lowe  and  like  for  to  die, 
And  harde  hertis  he  can  makin  fre.n 

The  monotony  of  couplets  to  which  this  measure  tends  in  the 
first  four  lines,  is  admirably  avoided  by  the  last  line,  which,  al- 
though it  is  a  third  rhyme,  has  even  less  emphasis  upon  it  than 
is  ordinarily  the  effect  of  a  second  rhyme,  on  account  of  its  dis- 
tance from  its  fellows,  to  which  it  is  not  connected  to  the  ear  by 
any  such  relationship  of  symmetry  as  is  to  be  found  between  the 
third  and  sixth  lines  of  the  stanza  of  "  Sir  Topas."  The  next 
stanza  we  quote  is  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  from  the  "  Monke's 
Tale :" 

"  By  very  force  at  Gaza  on  a  night, 

Maugre  the  Philistine  of  that  cite, 

The  gatis  of  that  toun  he  hath  up  plight, 

And  on  his  back  icarried  'hem  hath  he. 

High  on  a  hill,  where  as  men  might  'hem  se, 

0  noble  mighty  Sampson,  lefe  and  dere, 

Had  thou  not  told  the  woman  thy  secre, 

In  all  this  worlde  ne  had  ben  thy  pere." 

The  repetition  of  the  same  rhyme,  four  times,  becomes  rather 
burthensome  in  the  above  measure.  In  other  respects  it  is  en- 
titled to  rank  with  the  measures  of  the  "  Man  of  Lawe's  Tale,'* 
and  the  "  Cuckoo  and  the  Nightingale." 

These  stanzas  are  capacious  and  varied  enough  for  the  most 
exalted  and  sustained  flights  of  the  poet  It  is  not  so  with  the 
ballad  stanza  of  Chevy  Chase.  The  brevity  of  the  lines  sets  a 
limit  to  the  general  length  of  the  words  which  should  be  used  ii* 
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it,  and  the  shortness  of  the  entire  stanza  renders  extreme  sim- 
plicity of  sense  almost  inevitable;  the  repetition  of  the  very 
simple  music  of  the  measure,  moreover,  becomes  monotonous 
when  it  is  carried  to  a  very  great  extent ;  hence,  the  best  poets, 
when  they  have  adopted  it  for  a  very  long  narrative,  have  intro- 
duced occasional  variations.  In  Chevy  Chase  itself,  we  have 
stanzas  which  extend  to  six  lines,  and  verses  of  eight  syllables, 
where  six,  only,  are  allowed  by  the  law  of  the  measure.  The 
old  ballad  of  "  Sir  Cauline,"  written  in  the  more  modern  "  Chevy 
Chase"  stanza,  that  is  to  say,  without  rhyming  the  first  and  third 
lines,  has  a  very  striking  and  successful  variation  in  addition  to 
those  already  noticed  ;  it  consists  in  the  occasional  introduction 
of  the  following  form  of  6tanza : 

"  Then  she  held  forthe  her  lily-white  hand, 

Towards  that  knight  so  free ; 
He  gave  to  it  one  gentill  kisse, 
His  heart  was  brought  from  bale  to  blisse, 

The  tears  sterte  from  his  ee." 

Coleridge,  in  his  "  Ancient  Mariner,"  adopts  all  these  varia- 
tions, and  adds  one  or  two  others,  the  judiciousness  of  which  may 
be  questioned.  If  that  wonderful  poem  has  any  fault,  it  is,  pro- 
bably, licentiousness  in  the  versification ;  examples  of  departure 
from  the  regular  form  being  more  numerous  than  those  of  ad- 
herence to  it. 

The  ballad  stanza,  rhyming  only  on  alternate  lines,  and  ex- 
tended to  six  lines,  has  been  proved  by  some  recent  poets  to  be 
a  very  pleasing  vehicle  for  poetry  of  a  simple  and  pathetic  char- 
acter. Perhaps  Hood's  "  Eugene  Aram"  is  the  best  poem  that 
has  been  written  in  this  stanza.  Our  observations  on  the  four 
line  stanza  will  apply,  with  slight  and  obvious  alterations,  to  this 
one. 

The  legitimate  form  of  the  sonnet,  although  the  invention  of 
it  is  claimed  by  another  country,  is  well  adapted,  when  its  prin- 
ciples are  not  misunderstood,  to  use  in  our  language.  We  can- 
not boast  of  many  fine  sonnets,  it  is  true ;  but  this  has  been  not 
so  much  the  fault  of  the  measure  as  of  those  who  have  misem- 
ployed it.  The  sonnets  of  most  English  poets  are  merely  serious 
epigrams,  with  all  the  weight  in  the  last  line.  Milton  and  Mr. 
Wordsworth  have  been  better  aware  of  the  true  spirit  of  this 
measure,  which  is  the  very  reverse  of  epigrammatic.  We  give 
a  specimen  from  Milton  : 

"  Captain  or  colonel  or  knight  in  arms, 
Whose  chance  on  these  defenceless  doors  may  seize, 
If  deed  of  honour  did  thee  ever  please, 
Guard  them,  and  him  within  protect  from  harms. 
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He  can  requite  thee ;  for  he  knows  the  charms 
That  call  fame  on  such  gentle  acts  as  these, 
And  he  can  spread  thy  name  o'er  lands  and  seas, 
Whatever  climes  the  sun's  bright  circle  warms. 
Lift  not  thy  spear  against  the  muse's  bower ; 
The  great  Emathian  conqueror  bid  spare 
The  house  of  Pindarus,  when  temple  and  tower 
Went  to  the  ground ;  and  the  repeated  air 
Of  sad  Electra's  poet  had  the  power 
To  save  the  Athenian  walls  from  ruin  bare." 

The  chief  excellence  of  this  arrangement  of  rhymes  seems  to 
us  to  consist,  first,  in  its  peculiar  symmetry,  which,  although  it 
is  a  puzzle  to  the  eye,  is  none  to  the  ear ;  secondly,  in  the  avoid- 
ance of  a  concentration  of  the  emphasis  in  any  single  part,  the 
metrical  force  being,  as  nearly  as  possible,  equal  on  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and  fourteenth  lines ;  and  thirdly,  in  the  "  linked  sweet- 
ness long  drawn  out"  of  the  often  repeated  and  intricately  inter- 
woven rhymes; — all  these  qualities  combining  to  adapt  the 
sonnet,  above  other  metrical  arrangements,  to  the  expression  of 
a  single,  great,  and  serious  thought.  The  crayon  might  be 
employed  for  the  purposes  of  the  crow-quill  with  no  greater 
violation  of  fitness  tnan  is  committed  by  writers  who  make  the 
sonnet  the  vehicle  of  an  epigram. 

Spenser's  famous  measure,  though  a  fine  one  for  a  certain 
style  of  poetry,  is  inferior  to  some  of  Chaucer^s  measures,  for  the 
purposes  of  a  narrative,  prolonged  to  a  very  great  extent.  Here 
is  a  stanza : 

"  A  lovely  ladie  rode  him  fair  beside, 
Upon  a  lowly  ass  more  white  than  snow, 
Yet  she  much  whiter,  but  the  same  did  hide. 
Under  a  veil  that  wimpled  was  full  low ; 
And  over  all,  a  black  stole  she  did  throw, 
As  one  that  inly  mourned,  so  was  she  sad, 
And  heavie  sate,  upon  her  palfrey  slow ; 
Seemed  in  heart  some  sudden  care  she  had ; 
And  by  her  in  a  line  a  milk-white  lambe  she  lad." 

In  this  stanza  there  is  a  gradual  gathering  of  the  emphasis 
of  the  rhymes  towards  the  end ;  for  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
rhyme  in  the  seventh  line,  which  is  a  fourth  rhyme,  is  less  power- 
ful than  the  last  line,  which  is  only  a  tliird,  because  this  last 
rhyme  has  the  extra  emphasis  produced  by  the  conclusion,  and 
by  the  sudden  variation  in  the  length  of  the  line.  This  stanza 
is  therefore  what  may  be  called  a  terminated  measure,  in  contra- 
distinction to  those  measures  which,  like  the  best  of  Chaucer's, 
have  an  equally  distributed,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  a  gene- 
rally neutralized  emphasis.    Wordsworth's  " Guilt  anaSorrow" 
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extends  to  seventy-four  of  these  stanzas,  and  seems  to  us  to  come 
just  within  the  limit  after  which  the  measure  becomes  wearisome 
and  monotonous.  Few  persons  have  read  the  "  Faery  Queen" 
consecutively  through,  and  we  believe  this  is  to  be  attributed 
mainly  to  the  confined  powers  of  the  stanza  in  which  it  is  written. 
This  is  the  only  regular  measure  invented  by  Spenser.  The 
measures  in  which  his  minor  poems  are  written  are  extremely 
well  chosen  from  among  the  inventions  of  Chaucer  and  the  Italian 
poets.  Some  of  the  irregular  metres  of  Spenser,  however,  are 
original,  and  their  excellence  has  been  confirmed  by  Milton's 
imitations  of  them,  in  "  Lycidas"  more  particularly. 

For  a  long  time  after  Spenser,  we  have  no  new  regular 
stanzas  of  sufficient  excellence  to  claim  our  notice.  The  great 
poets,  for  the  most  part,  remained  contented  with  the  measures 
already  in  use ;  and  most  of  the  minor  poets  seem  to  have  be- 
come confused  in  their  notions  of  metre  to  an  extent  which 
strikes  us  as  almost  unaccountable,  remembering  the  great  purity 
of  taste  displayed  by  many  of  them  in  other  respects.  It  is  true 
that  good  metres,  old  and  new,  were  occasionally  invented  and 
adopted,  and  not  ill  managed,  by  members  of  the  second  class  of 
the  early  poets,  as  Donne,  Suckling,  and  George  Herbert ;  but 
the  measures  of  this  order  of  poets  are  most  usually  quite  with- 
out meaning,  and  are,  therefore,  wholly  unsusceptible  of  the  kind 
of  analysis  which  we  have  applied  to  the  scientific  stanzas  of  their 
predecessors.  The  climax  01  metrical  insanity  was  attained  by 
Cowley;  but  principle  or  want  of  principle  cannot  be  forced 
into  the  extreme  without  becoming  generally  appreciable ;  con- 
sequently, soon  after  his  time  we  behold  a  decided,  though 
merely  negative,  reform.  The  poets  plodded  on  for  a  long  while 
very  resolutely,  for  the  chief  part,  in  the  dull  heroic  couplet ; 
and  if  it  must  be  confessed  that  each  in  his  time  perpetrated  a 
"  Pindarique  Ode"  or  two,  it  is  sufficiently  manifest  that  the 
"  fine  frenzy"  was  not  the  forte  of  the  writers,  but  that  it 
was  got  up  as  a  supposed  proof  that  they,  if  they  liked,  could 
soar  into  the  "  region"  as  their  predecessors  had  done.  There 
were,  happily,  few  who  often  repeated  the  experiment  of  making 
very  dull  prose  look  as  if  it  had  run  mad. 

From  tne  present  censure  we  do  not  except  the  best  of  the 
poets  who,  during  the  period  in  question,  attempted  the  "  irre- 
gular ode."  They  diet  so  invariably  without  insight  into  the 
profound  regularity  which  ought  to  rule  the  apparent  eccentrici- 
ties of  this  form  of  verse.  Bryden  was  quite  wrong  when  he 
boasted  that  the  "  Alexander's  Feast"  was  the  best  ode  that  had 
been  or  ever  would  be  written.  It  had  been  surpassed  by  the 
boy  Milton,  even  for  metrical  excellence,  in  the  irregular  Ode  on 
the  Nativity ;  and  if  we  read  Dryden's  poem  with  Wordsworth's 
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Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality  in  Childhood,"the  former 
will  not  escape  the  condemnation  of  comparative  theatricality  and 
vulgarity,  in  the  management  of  the  opportunities  for  effect 
which  are  offered  by  the  measure. 

Good  examples  of  the  irregular  ode  are  so  scarce, — the  ode  of 
Wordsworth's  to  which  we  have  just  alluded  being  the  only 
generally  satisfactory  one  in  the  language, — that  we  cannot  ven- 
ture to  pronounce  with  any  confidence  upon  the  law  of  this 
measure.  Our  impression  of  it  is,  that  each  line,  however  many 
syllables  it  may  contain,  ought  to  occupy  the  same  time  in  read- 
ing, according  to  the  analogy  of  bars  in  music.  This  view  is 
supported  by  the  best  parts  of  the  odes  of  Wordsworth  and  Mil- 
ton, which  may  and  ought  to  be  read,  each  line  into  the  same 
time ;  and  also,  by  the  necessity  which  has  invariably  been  felt, 
for  printing  the  lines  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  reader  shall 
'know,  beforehand,  the  requisite  period  to  be  occupied  in  the  de- 
livery of  the  line,  and  in  tne  pauses  by  which  it  is  to  be  preceded 
and  concluded.  We  give  our  readers  an  opportunity  of  forming 
an  opinion  concerning  the  value  of  our  suggestion,  by  a  few  lines 
from  the  commencement  and  conclusion  of  the  "  Ode  on  the  In- 
timations," &c. 

"  There  was  a  time  when  toeadow,  grove,  and  stream, 
The  earth  and  every  common  sight 
To  me  did  seem 
Apparelled  in  celestial  light, 
The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream. 
It  is  not  now  as  it  hath  been  of  yore ; 
Turn  whereso'er  I  may 
By  night  or  day, 
The  things  which  I  have  seen  I  now  can  see  no  more. 

I  only  have  relinquished  one  delight 

To  live  beneath  your  more  habitual  sway. 

t  love  the  brooks  which  down  their  channels  fret, 

Ev'n  more  than  when  It  ripp'd  lightly  as  they ; 

The  innocent  brightness  of  a  new-born  day 

Is  lovely  yet; 
The  clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  sun 
Do  take  a  sober  colouring  from  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality.'* 

It  appears  to  us,  that  the  frill  beauty  of  these  and  other  pottages 
in  this,  justly  the  most  famous  poem  of  its  length  of  modem  times, 
does  not  appear,  unless  the  reading  be  according  to  the  rule  We 
have  proposed.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  law  will  not  apply 
to  the  entire  poem  ;  but  whether  this  to  an  argument  against 
the  existence  of  the  former,  or  the  perfection  or  the  latter,  we 
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will  not  undertake  to  determine.  In  any  case,  however,  the 
writer  could  not  have  had  a  full  consciousness  of  the  rule,  in  the 
production,  and  in  the  arrangement  for  the  press,  of  his  poem  ; 
otherwise,  it  would,  in  every  instance,  have  been  possible  to  read 
the  lines  into  the  same  time,  without  much  difficulty ;  and  in 
every  instance,  the  lines  would  have  been  accurately  printed, 
with  regard  to  the  relative  lengths ;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  is  now  the  case  :  wherefore  Mr.  Wordsworth's  observation 
of  the  rule,  as  far  as  it  may  have  been  observed,  must  be  attri- 
buted to  his  fine  ear  for  music  in  poetry. 

The  irregular  introductions  to  the  "  Allegro"  and  "Penseroso" 
of  Milton,  are  striking  examples  in  favour  of  our  view.  As 
probably  there  are  few  of  our  readers  who  do  not  know  the  pas- 
sages in  question,  we  shall  not  give  them  here ;  but  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  remarking,  that  the  lines  of  these  introduc- 
tions ought  not  only  to  be  read  as  regular  bars  themselves,  but 
ought  also  to  give  tne  time  to  the  whole  of  the  lines  which  fol- 
low them  and  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  poems. 

Whether  or  not  the  rule  which  we  have  given  will  be  found 
to  stand  good  as  an  absolute  law  for  irregular  measures,  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  such  measures  are  always  remarkably  satis- 
factory when  they  admit  of  its  application.  We  conclude  our 
remarks  on  the  subject  by  giving  a  few  lines,  which  illustrate 
the  value  of  the  rule  (at  all  events,  as  an  occasional  artifice)  in 
a  simpler  manner  than  is  done  by  the  passages  above  quoted  or 
alluded  to. 

"  At  intervals  across  this  strife 

Of  strangely  mingled  death  and  life 
Flash  awful  visions,  glimpses  vast 

Of  each,  as  each  shall  last. 
A  muscle's  movement  in  a  face, 

A  touch,  a  step,  a  random  word, 
Opens  a  breach  in  time  and  space, 

And  rumours  from  beyond  are  beard- 
Celestial  whisper,  fiendish  mutter, 
Too  high,  too  deep  for  words  to  utter . 

God  keep  us  with  his  grace  I" 

The  necessity,  in  this  example,  of  reading  the  two  short  lines 
into  the  time  of  the  other  verses,  must  be  obvious  to  the  most 
uncultivated  ear. 

We  fancy  that  we  have  now  noticed  all  the  most  important  of 
the  established  metres,  of  which  the  analysis  would  be  attended 
with  any  difficulty  or  novelty.  Of  modern  writers,  CampbelL 
Coleridge,  and  Hood  have  been  the  most  conspicuously  skilled 
in  metrical  science.     Burns  and  Wordsworth  have  adhered,  in 
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their  best  productions  to  old  forms.  Byron,  Moore,  Shelley,  and 
Keats  do  not  seem  to  have  studied  metre  at  all,  and  if  they  are 
occasionally  happy,  it  was  by  good  chance,  and  not  by  the  pos- 
session and  practice  of  unerring  principles. 

Of  recently  invented  measures,  we  can  stop  only  to  notice 
that  of  Hood's  "  Haunted  House,"  which  exhibits  a  surprisingly 
skilful  and  successful  combination  of  many  of  the  means  of 
metrical  effect.  Two  stanzas  are  required  to  shew  the  full  force 
of  the  metre, — 

"  On  every  side  the  aspect  was  the  same, 
All  ruin'd,  desolate,  forlorn,  and  savage, 
No  hand  or  foot  within  the  precinct  came 
To  rectify  or  ravage. 

"  Yet  over  all  there  hung  a  cloud  of  fear, 
A  sense  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted, 
And  said  as  plain  as  whispers  in  the  ear, 
'  The  place  is  haunted!'" 

All  the  elements  of  the  measure  of  "  Chevy  Chase*"  are  in  play 
in  this  stanza.  In  addition  to  these  elements  there  are,  however, 
two  features  which  vastly  increase  the  power  of  the  measure  for 
the  expression  of  the  peculiar  tone  intended  to  pervade  this 
poem,  although  they  necessarily  render  the  general  capacity  of 
this  stanza  inferior  to  that  of  the  older  metre.  The  reader  will 
at  once  detect  the  powerful  fall  produced,  first,  by  the  double 
rhymes  in  the  second  and  fourth  lines,  and,  again,  by  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  lengths  of  the  last  line ; — which,  by  the  way,  may 
be  offered  as  another  example  of  the  operation  of  our  law  of  irre- 
gular lengths. 

We  cannot  stop  to  speak  at  large  of  the  mad  metres  of  Cow- 
ley, and  the  writers  of  "  Pindarique  Odes ;"  of  the  foolish  metres 
of  George  Herbert,  who  "  built  the  lofty  rhyme"  into  the  shapes 
of  altars,  obelisques,  &c,  or  of  the  innumerable  negative  and 
unmeaning  metres  which  have  disgraced  all  but  the  very  earliest 
ages  of  English  poetry.  The  two  latter  kinds  stand  self-con- 
demned, in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  account  of  the  nature  of 
the  stanza ;  of  the  first,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  modern 
"  Pindarique  ode"  writers  have  erred  chiefly  in  forgetting  that 
music  was  the  essential  accompaniment  of  the  Greek  poetry, 
which  exhibits  that  species  of  irregularity. 

Into  the  very  interesting  and  almost  uninvestigated  questions 
of  rhyme  and  alliteration  we  have  not  space  to  enter.  We  have 
spoken  of  rhyme  as  an  element  of  genuine  metre  in  producing,  at 
certain  fixed  places,  an  emphasis  of  sound  which  demands  a  cor- 
responding weight  of  meaning.    It  has  been  excellently  said 
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that  rhyme  owes  much  of  its  charm  to  the  fact  of  its  containing 
a  continual  appeal  to  memory  and  expectation  :  and  upon  this 
saying  we  would  found  the  rule  that  rhymes  which  recur  at 
irregular  and  unexpected  intervals  ought  always  to  be  increased 
in  number,  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  effect  of  their  irregula- 
rity in  weakening  the  force  of  that  appeal.  Great  metrists  have 
always  felt  and  acted  upon  this  principle.  Alliteration  bears  a 
very  strong  analogy  to  irregularly  recurring  rhyme,  and  its  legi- 
timacy as  one  of  the  stock-means  of  metrical  effect  is  unques- 
tionable. It  requires,  however,  extreme  delicacy  in  its  use,  as, 
indeed,  do  irregular  rhymes,  which  none  but  the  greatest  poets 
have  been  able  to  manage  without  licentious,  and  therefore  anti- 
metrical  effect. 

The  laws  of  the  caesura,  or  pause,  in  verse,  are  tolerably  well 
understood.  Modern  poets,  however,  require  to  be  reminded 
that  a  strong  caesura  ought  always  to  occur  at  the  conclusion  of 
every  verse  of  eight  or  more  syllables.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
and  third  verses  of  the  common  ballad  stanza,  the  caesura  may, 
upon  occasion,  be  very  weak,  because  this  stanza  is  almost  to  Se 
considered  as  a  couplet  of  seven-foot  verses. 

The  conditions  of  an  harmonious  change  from  one  metre  to 
another  have  been  very  ill-understood  by  most  of  the  poets  who 
have  attempted  it.  Of  modern  poets,  Coleridge  and  Tennyson 
only  have  succeeded  in  rendering  such  change  thoroughly  pleas- 
ing to  the  ear.  The  chief  condition  seems  to  be  that  the  differ- 
ent metres  shall  be  as  unlike  as  possible.  No  three  metres  can 
be  more  dissimilar  than  those  of  Tennyson's  Vision  of  Sin.  In 
Leigh  Hunt's  poem,  called  "  The  Palfrey ,"  the  several  metres 
used  bear  much  resemblance  to  each  other;  and  the  effect  is 
confusing  and  unmetrical  in  the  extreme.  Milton  eases  the 
transition  from  blank  verse  to  rhyme  couplets,  and  back  again, 
in  Comus,  by  the  interposition  of  a  couplet  imperfectly  rhymed, 
at  each  end  of  the  rhymed  passage. 

This  hasty  glance  at  some  of  the  more  obvious  laws  and  arti- 
fices of  metre,  will  be  sufficient  to  give  weight  to  our  opinion  of 
the  complete  metrical  science  and  feeling  with  which  the  author 
of  "  In  Memoriacr!'"  is  endowed.  The  second  volume  of  Mr. 
Tennyson's  "  Poems"  abounds  with  metrical  excellence  of  every 
variety ;  the  blank  verse  of  the  Princess,  and  the  marvellously 
beautiful  songs,  (most  of  which  are  introduced  only  in  the  third 
edition  of  that  poem,)  are  worthy  of  all  praise  in  this  respect. 
But  probably  the  most  striking  instance  of  thorough  knowledge 
and  pure  feeling  for  metre  which  has  been  displayed  by  a  mo* 
dern  poet,  is  shewn  in  the  choice  of  the  metre  of  "  In  Memo* 
riam.n  We  introduce  our  account  of  this  metre  by  an  example 
of  its  use,  in  one  of  the  most  musical  poems  in  the  volume* 
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*'  Sweet  after  showers,  ambrosial  air, 

That  rollest  from  the  gorgeous  gloom 
Of  evening,  over  brake,  and  bloom, 
And  meadow,  slowly  breathing  bare 

"  The  round  of  space,  and  rapt  below 
Through  all  the  dewy-tassell'd  wood, 
And  shadowing  down  the  horned  flood 
In  ripples,  fan  my  brows  and  blow 

"  The  fever  from  my  cheek,  and  sigh 

The  full  new  life  that  feeds  thy  breath 
Throughout  my  frame,  till  doubt  and  death, 
HI  brethren,  let  the  fancy  fly 

"  From  belt  to  belt  of  crimson  seas 
On  leagues  of  odour  streaming  far, 
To  where  in  yonder  orient  star 
A  hundred  spirits  whisper  '  Peace.' 

This  seems  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect  rhymed  measure* 
for  continuous  verse  ever  invented.  The  divisions  are  scarcely  to 
be  regarded  as  stanzas,  for  the  beauty  of  the  measure  mainly  de- 
pends upon  its  adaptation  to  lengthy  phrases.  A  atanaa  ought 
to  contain  a  completed  phrase  :  stanzas  of  any  but  the  shortest 
lengths  should  terminate  in  a  full  stop ;  and  no  good  metriat 
would  separate  even  the  brief  ballad-stanzas,  unless  for  some  rare 
and  striking  effect,  with  less  than  the  semicolon.  The  punctua- 
tion in  the  above  metre,  however,  takes  no  cognisance  of  the 
termination  of  the  rhymed  compartments;  the  continuity  between 
them  being  even  more  entire  than  that  between  couplets  or 
quatrains  printed  in  succession.  In  these  the  last  rhyme  always 
carries  the  principal  weight ;  but  in  the  metre  of  "  In  Memo- 
riam,"  the  rhyme  which  concludes  the  division  is  so  far  from  its 
fellow,  that  the  additional  importance  thus  acquired  by  it,  al- 
though marked  by  a  typographical  space,  is  more  than  balanced 
by  the  intervening  couplet.  Terminal  effect  is  thus  wholly  abo- 
lished, and  this  metre  has  the  continuity  of  Dante's  Urza  rs/ua, 
without  its  great  fault  of  not  allowing  a  conclusion  without  a 
deficiency  in  the  last  set  of  rhymes,  and  of  taking  away  one's 
breath,  as  it  were,  by  the  obligation  of  pursuing  the  neveMeiv 
minating  rhyme,  without  reference  to,  and  in  despite  of,  the  ter- 
minations of  sense.  The  adaptation  of  this,  not  only  moat  un- 
epigrapimatica],  but  anti-epigrammatical  metre,  to  the  mournful 
tenor  of  the  poem,  is  admirable ;  and  not  less  praiseworthy  is  the 
strictness  with  which  the  author  has  adhered  all  through  the 
work  to  the  simple  laws  of  his  measure.  It  is  easy  enough  for 
a  middling  poet  to  be  strictly  metrical  in  form,  because  he  will 
purchase  accuracy  of  metre  by  license  of  language.   In  this 
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however  metrical  the  form  of  the  verie,  the  effect  will  be  wholly 
unmetrical.  Perfection  of  metre  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
perfection  of  language,  or  it  will  be  good  for  nothing  but  to 
gauge  the  defects  of  trie  latter.  When  the  language  of  the  versi- 
fier is  incomplete,  he  will  do  well,  therefore,  to  adopt  a  licentious 
style  of  metre ;  but  when  the  wards  are  perfect,  every  additional 
stringency  of  form  is  less  *n  addition  to,  thiw  a  multiplication  of 
their  beauty. 

In  closing  this  portion  of  our  remarks,  we  should  add  that  the 
metre  of  "  In  Memoriam,"  as  far  as  regards  length  of  verse  and 
arrangement  of  rhyme,  is  probably  not  the  invention  of  the 
author  of  this  poem,  George  Puttenham,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  in  his  ancient  and  famous  work  on  the  Art  of  English 
Poetry,  gives  formulae  for  all  possible  stanzas,  within  certain 
limits  of  complexity ;  and  we  fancy,  moreover,  that  this  particu- 
lar form  had  oeen  used,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  prior  to  Mr. 
Tennyson's  first  employment  of  it  in  his  Collection  of  Minor 
Poems.  The  mere  invention  and  accidental  use  of  so  simple  a 
form  amounts  to  nothing :  it  is  the  perception  of  its  peculiar 
capabilities  when  employed  upon  a  large  scale,  and  treated,  not 
as  a  stanza,  but  as  a  continuous  metre,  that  stamps  the  author 
of  "  In  Memoriam  "  as  a  skilful  metrist. 

The  perfection  of  language,  that  justifies  and  calls  for  the 
strictness  of  metre  which  we  nave  admired  in  "  In  Memoriam,'" 
demands  our  next  consideration.  In  order  to  render  our  illus- 
trations fully  intelligible,  it  must  be  premised  that  this  work  is 
in  the  form  of  a  series  of  elegiac  poems  upon,  or  more  or  less  re- 
lating to,  the  death  of  a  friend.  The  execution  of  the  poems, 
according  to  the  account  which  they  give  of  themselves,  was 
spread  over  a  period  of  many  years.  The  progress  and  effects 
of  a  deep  and  purifying  grief  are  presented  in  a  succession  of 
pieces,  varying  from  twelve  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  lines  long. 
On  the  score  of  profundity  of  thought  and  tenderness  of  feeling, 
we  shall  make  the  poem  speak  tor  itself.  They  are  scarcely 
within  the  sphere  of  critical  analysis;  and  our  sense  of  the  deli- 
cacy and  various  loveliness  of  this  work  is  such,  that  we  shall 
avoid  the  danger  of  committing  the  injustice  of  gross  or  partial 
praise,  by  speakiug  least  of  what  we  know  to  be  most  praise- 
worthy. We  select  the  following  piece  as  an  example  of  per- 
fect beauty  of  language,  and  it  might,  with  equal  justice,  be 
quoted  as  the  high  water-mark  of  almost  everything  that  is  ad- 
mirable in  modern  poetry  : — 

"  On  that  last  night  before  we  went 

From  out  tbe  doors  where  I  was  bred, 
I  dream'd  a  vision  of  the  dead. 
Which  left  my  after-morn  content. 
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"  Methought  I  dwelt  within  a  hall, 

And  maidens  with  me :  distant  lulls 
From  hidden  summits  fed  with  rills 
A  river  sliding  by  the  walL 

"  The  hall  with  harp  and  carol  rang. 
They  sang  of  what  is  wise  and  good 
And  graceful.    In  the  middle  stood 
A  statue  veil'd,  to  which  they  sang ; 

"  And  which,  though  veil'd,  was  known  to  me- 
The  shape  of  him  I  loved,  and  love 
For  ever :  then  flew  in  a  dove, 
And  brought  a  summons  from  the  sea. 

"  And  when  they  learnt  that  I  must  go, 
They  wept  and  wail'd,  but  led  the  way 
To  where  a  little  shallop  lay 
At  anchor  in  the  flood  below ; 

"  And  on,  by  many  a  level  mead 

And  shadowing  bluff  that  made  the  banks, 
We  glided,  winding  under  ranks 
Of  iris,  and  the  golden  reed ; 

"  And  still  as  vaster  grew  the  shore, 

And  roll'd  the  floods  in  grander  space, 
The  maidens  gathered  strength  and  grace 
And  presence,  lordlier  than  before ; 

"  And  I  myself,  who  sat  apart 

And  watched  them,  wax't  in  every  limb : 
I  felt  the  thews  of  Anakim, 
The  pulses  of  a  Titan's  heart 

"  As  one  would  sing  the  death  of  war, 
And  one  would  chant  the  history 
Of  that  great  race  that  is  to  be, 
And  one  the  shaping  of  a  star ; 

"  Until  the  forward  creeping  tides 
Began  to  foam,  and  we  to  draw 
From  deep  to  deep,  to  where  we  saw 
A  great  ship  lift  her  shining  sides. 

"  The  man  we  loved  was  there  on  deck, 
And  thrice  as  large  as  man,  he  bent 
To  greet  us.     Up  the  side  I  went, 
And  fell  in  silence  on  his  neck. 

"  Whereat  those  maidens  with  one  mind 
Bewail'd  their  lot :  I  did  them  wrong : 
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'  We  served  thee  here/  they  said,  '  so  long, 
And  wilt  thou  leave  us  here  behind  V 

"  So  rapt  I  was,  they  could  not  win 
An  answer  from  my  lips,  but  he 
Replying,  ( Enter  also  ye, 
And  go  with  us :'  they  entered  in. 

"  And  while  the  wind  began  to  sweep 
A  music  out  of  sheet  and  shroud, 
We  steer'd  her  toward  a  crimson  cloud 
That  landlike  stept  along  the  deep/' 

The  quality  which  is  chiefly  noticeable  in  the  language  of  this 
and  of  most  of  the  other  pieces  in  the  present  volume,  is  abso- 
lute finish,  without  any  appearance  whatever  of  laborious  polish. 
This  is  the  highest  achievement  of  artistical  execution  ;  and  no 
poet  has  ever  arrived  at  it  in  anything  like  the  above  degree  of 
excellence,  without  years  of  practice,  and  the  most  mature  and 
universal  mental  cultivation.  Let  the  reader  compare  the  piece 
quoted  with  the  early  productions  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  or  with  al- 
most any  of  the  works  of  Keats,  and  he  will  discover  its  im- 
measurable superiority  over  them  in  truth  of  expression.  La- 
borious polish  will  always  betray  itself  by  some  excess,  either  of 
"  propriety  "  carried  to  prudishness,  as  in  Rogers,  and,  in  a  less 
degree,  in  Campbell ;  or  in  the  opposite  fault  of  a  superabund- 
ance of  the  "  striking,"  as  in  Keats,  and  most  of  the  early  poems 
of  Mr.  Tennyson.  Few  poets  have  equalled  the  author  of 
"  In  Memoriam,"  in  the  complete  conquest  and  subdual  of 
metre  and  language  to  the  service  of  thought  and  feeling. 

We  proceed  to  make  a  series  of  quotations,  which  will  enable 
the  reader  to  form  a  notion  of  the  scope  and  progress  of  the  whole 
poem,  and  upon  which  we  may  ground  some  remarks  of  a  less 
general  character  than  the  foregoing.  To  begin  with  the  lowest 
ebb  of  hope,  we  give  the  piece  that  stands  fifteenth  in  the  series, 
consisting,  from  beginning  to  end,  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
divisions. 

"  To-night  the  winds  began  to  rise 

And  roar  from  yonder  dropping  day. 
The  last  red  leaf  is  whirPd  away, 
And  rooks  are  blown  about  the  skies ; 

"  The  forest  crack'd,  the  waters  curl'd, 
The  cattle  huddled  on  the  lea ; 
And  wildly  dash'd  on  tower  and  tree 
The  sunbeam  strikes  along  the  world ; 

"  And  but  for  fancies  which  aver 
That  all  thy  motions  gently  pass 
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Athwart  a  plane  of  molten  glass, 
I  scarce  could  brook  the  strain  and  stir 

"  That  makes  the  barren  branches  loud ; 
And  but  for  fear  it  is  not  so, 
The  wild  unrest  that  lives  in  woe 
Would  dote  and  pore  on  yonder  cloud 

"  That  rises  upward  always  higher, 

And  onward  drags  a  labouring  breast, 
And  topples  round  the  dreary  west 
A  looming  bastion  fringed  with  fire." 

We  give  the  simplest  expressions  of  the  simplest  states  of  mind ; 
but,  accompanying  these,  are  innumerable  reflections  and  repre- 
sentations of  the  secondary  emotions,  which  wise  from  self-con- 
templation and  a  contemplation  of  the  world,  under  the  influence 
of  grief  in  all  its  stages,  from  the  stupefaction  of  despair,  to  hope, 
grief — born,  assured,  and  immortal.  The  soul  is  not  long  de- 
tained in  the  slough  of  despond.  In  such  passages  up  tha  {bin 
lowing  we  hear  the  beating  of  the  wings  which  are  by  and  by  ty 
bear  it  up  through  the  heights  of  hope  and  of  faith. 

"  And  was  the  day  of  my  delight 
As  pure  and  perfect  as  I  say  ? 
We  know  the  very  Lord  of  Day 
Is  dash'd  with  wandering  isles  of  night 

"  If  all  was  good  and  fair  we  met, 
This  earth  had  been  the  paradise 
It  never  look'd  to  human  eyes 
Since  Adam  left  his  garden  yet. 

*'  And  is  it  that  the  haze  of  grief 

Hath  stretched  my  former  joy  so  great  t 
The  lowness  of  the  present  state. 
That  sets  the  past  on  this  relief  t 

"  Or  that  the  past  will  always  win 

A  glory  from  its  being  far ; 

And  orb  into  the  perfect  star 

We  saw  not,  when  we  moved  therein  V 
«  *  *  «  • 

"  I  envy  not  in  any  moods 

The  captive  void  of  noble  rage— 

The  linnet  bom  within  the  cage, 

That  never  knew  the  summer  woods ; 

"  I  envy  not  the  beast  that  takes 
His  license  in  the  field  of  time, 
Unfettered  by  the  sense  of  crime, 
To  whom  a  conscience  never  wakes  j 
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"  Nor,  what  may  count  itself  as  blest, 
The  heart  that  never  plighted  troth 
But  stagnates  in  the  weeds  of  sloth  \ 
Nor  any  want  begotten  rest. 

"  I  hold  it  true  whatever  befall— 
I  feel  it  when  I  sorrow  most : 
Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost, 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all." 

The  reader  must  already  have  discovered  that  this  poem  is 
characterized  by  thorough  "  subjectivity."  We  pause  to  say  a 
few  words  with  reference  to  the  outcry  which  has  been  raised 
from  time  to  time  against  this  order  of  poetry.  Self-conscious 
or  "  subjective"  art,  is  only  bad  when  it  is  not  self-conscious 
and  subjective  enough.  The  ignorance  and  spontaneity  of 
early  youth  is  beautiful ;  and  not  less,  but  more  truly  beautiful, 
is  self-knowing  and  self-commanding  manhood.  The  interme- 
diate period  is  one  of  discord,  conceit,  selfishness,  lawless  and 
imperfect  impulse,  and  every  kind  of  unloveliness.  All  people 
traverse  the  first  stage,  but  unfortunately  few  ever  arrive  at  the 
third.  The  world  at  present  seems  to  be  in  great  part  consti- 
tuted of  men  and  women,  who,  if  they  have  reflected  on  them- 
selves and  on  their  destiny  at  all,  have  done  so  with  no  other 
effect  than  that  of  rendering  themselves  worthless  and  their  des- 
tiny hopeless.  There  is  not  a  baser  lust  of  the  mind  than  that 
which  indulges  in  the  excitement  of  contemplating  its  own  emo- 
tion, or  that  of  others,  for  the  excitement's  sake.  The  cuticular 
delights  of  the  flesh  are  not  lower,  and  they  are  less  injurious  to 
the  health  of  the  soul.  Yet  this  is  the  sin  and  shame  upon  which 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  fine  sensibilities  and  literary  propensities 
found  their  chief  claim  to  superiority  above  the  rest  of  their  race. 
This  is  the  sort  of  "  subjectivity"  which  disgraces  nine-tenths  of 
our  modern  fictional  and  imaginative  literature ;  and  against  this 
our  voice  shall  always  be  among  the  loudest.  But  the  contempla- 
tion of  humanity  which  soars  far  beyond  all  this,  and  learns  that,  of 
the  soul,  it  is  eminently  true  that  the  deepest  knowledge  is  to  know 
4we  know  nothing,  becomes  the  basis  of  a  character  most  noble  in 
itself  and  most  lovely  in  its  artistical  manifestations.  Emotion  is 
then  regarded  as  the  manna  which  supports  the  life  of  man,  and 
enables  him  to  lay  his  hand  on  gifts  of  more  than  instrumental 
value ;  and  it  is  never  set  by  and  watched,  while  it  corrupts  into 
a  loathsome  independent  life.  In  the  poem  before  us  we  behold 
the  result  of  many  years  of  self-contemplation  and  observation  of 
others.  Every  phrase  is  the  translation  to  immortality  of  some 
hitherto  evanescent  and  unobserved  affection ;  the  outward  world 
exists  only  as  a  magazine  of  symbols  for  revealing  the  inner 
world  of  man ;  the  "  subjectivity"  is  complete ;  and  the  result  is 
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wholly  admirable,  for  the  self-consciousness  which,  in  most 
modern  artists,  has  served  only  to  intensify  selfishness,  by  offering 
a  thousand  fresh  and  plausible  motives  to  its  gratification,  has 
arrived  in  the  author  of  "  In  Memoriam,"  at  a  lull  conviction  of 
the  insignificance  of  self  and  of  the  sacred  expediency  of  self- 
sacrifice. 

The  prospect  of  immortality,  the  only  consolation  for  a  real 
grief,  is  the  subject  of  several  poems  which  are  full  of  feeling  and 
inspired  thought.  As  usual,  only  the  "  subjective"  side  of  the 
question  is  given,  evidently  not  for  want  of  faith  in  Him  who 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,  but  because  the  poet 
dreads  to  speak  of  the  other  side  inadequately — as  appears  from 
his  own  words. 

"  Urania  speaks  with  darkened  brow  : 

'  Thou  pratest  here  when  thou  art  least ; 
This  faith  has  many  a  purer  priest, 

And  many  an  abler  voice  than  thou/ 

•  •  •  *  » 

And  my  Melpomene  replies, 

A  touch  of  shame  upon  her  cheek ; 

'  I  am  not  worthy  but  to  speak 
Of  thy  prevailing  mysteries.' " 

We  quote  two  pieces  containing  the  intuitive  evidences  of  im- 
mortality, most  beautifully  put : 

"  My  own  dim  life  can  teach  me  this, 
That  life  shall  live  for  evermore, 
Else  earth  is  darkness  at  the  core, 
And  dust  and  ashes  all  that  is : 

"  This  round  of  green,  this  orb  of  flame, 
Fantastic  beauty ;  such  as  lurks 
In  some  wild  poet,  when  he  works 
Without  a  conscience  or  an  aim. 

"  What  then  were  God  to  such  as  I? 

Twere  hardly  worth  my  while  to  choose 
Of  things  all  mortal,  or  to  use 
A  little  patience  ere  I  die ; 

"  Twere  best  at  once  to  sink  to  peace, 

Like  birds  the  charming  serpent  draws, 
To  drop  head  foremost  in  the  jaws 
Of  vacant  darkness  and  to  cease." 


"  Yet  if  some  voice  that  man  could  trust 
Should  murmur  from  the  narrow  house : 
The  cheeks  drop  in ;  the  body  bows ; 
Man  dies ;  nor  is  there  hope  in  dust : 
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"  Might  I  not  say,  yet  even  here, 

But  for  one  hour,  O  Love,  I  strive 
To  keep  so  sweet  a  thing  alive — 
But  I  should  turn  mine  ears  and  hear 

"  The  moanings  of  the  homeless  sea, 

The  sound  of  streams  that  swift  or  slow 
Draw  down  iEnonian  hills,  and  sow 
The  dust  of  continents  to  be  he : 

"  And  Love  would  answer  with  a  sigh, 
'  The  sound  of  that  forgetful  shore 
Will  change  my  sweetness  more  and  more, 
Half  dead,  to  know  that  I  shall  die.' 

"  O  me  !  what  profits  it  to  put 

An  idle  case  ?  If  Death  were  seen 
At  first  as  Death,  Love  had  not  been, 
Or  been  in  narrowest  workings  shut, 

"  Mere  fellowship  of  sluggish  moods, 
Or  in  his  coarsest  Satyr  shape 
Had  bruised  the  herb  and  crushed  the  grape, 
And  bask'd  and  batten  d  in  the  woods." 

A  fact  that  is  vividly  suggested  by  this  book  is,  that  the  great 
elementary  troths  of  life,  which  have  constituted  the  ABC  of 
Christian  philosophy  in  all  ages,  up  to  the  last  century,  were  in 
that  period  so  far  forgotten  in  their  vitality,  and  permitted  to  die 
into  the  most  impotent  truisms,  that  they  now  require  to  be  re- 
suscitated with  a  labour  like  that  of  discovery.  "  The  head  and 
mighty  paramont  of  truths,  immortal  life  in  never-fading  worlds ;" 
the  inferiority  of  intellect  and  secular  knowledge  to  conscientious 
activity  and  divine  faith ;  the  assured  result  of  evil  in  ultimate 
good ;  the  dominion  of  man  over  nature  and  natural  destiny ; 
and  all  the  doctrines  which  interpret  existence,  and  make  a  crime 
of  the  ancient  virtue,  suicide,  are  now  in  process  of  recovery  from 
the  syncope  into  which  they  have  been  cast  by  a  long  period  of 
practical  neglect.  This  is  a  glorious  work,  and  worthy  of  the 
chief  efforts  of  the  chief  minds.  But  there  are  certain  pheno- 
mena accompanying  its  progress,  which  merit  observation  and 
deep  regret.  The  practical  oblivion  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  of  course,  has  not  confined  itself  to  elementary  truth  ; 
the  whole  fabric  of  Christianity  has  been  alike  affected.  The 
consequence  is  that  thousands  now  make  their  whole  religion, 
if  it  deserves  to  be  so  called,  of  the  rediscovered  ground-work 
of  the  Christian  faith.  Emerson,  the  American  essayist,  and 
an  English  writer  of  not  less  note,  are  respectively  the  heads 
of  sects,  whose  body  of  divinity  is,  to  the  full  measure  of 
Christian  doctrine,  what  the  elements  of  Euclid  and  algebra. 
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are  to  the  entire  cycle  of  the  mathematics.  Another  and  a 
far  more  lamentable  fact  is,  that,  with  the  general  resuscita- 
tion of  deep  truths  familiar  to  ancient  practice,  there  is  also 
taking  place  a  revival  in  far  greater  proportion,  of  obsolete  and 
exploded  heresies.  Now  the  great  philosophical  worth  of  the 
poem  before  us,  and  the  element  of  its  merit,  which  makes  it  pe- 
culiarly what  all  great  poems  have  been,  a  work  addressing  itself 
especially  to  its  own  time,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  while 
it  proclaims  primary  truths  with  an  astonishing  force  of  convic- 
tion and  persuasion,  it  roots  up,  with  equal  zeal  and  efficacy, 
the  poisonous  weeds  that  are  germinating  in  all  directions,  and 
choking  the  good  crop.  The  last  extracts  we  made  are  illustra- 
tions of  the  former  kind  of  worth  ;  we  append  specimens  of  the 
latter  species : 

"  That  each  who  seems  a  separate  whole 
Should  move  his  rounds,  and  fusing  all 
The  skirt 8  of  self,  again  should  fall 
Remerging  in  the  general  soul. 

"  Is  faith  as  vague  as  all  unsweet : 
Eternal  form  shall  still  divide 
The  eternal  soul  from  all  beside  : 
And  I  shall  know  him  when  we  meet 

"  And  we  shall  sit  at  endless  feast, 
Enjoying  each  the  other's  good ; 
What  vaster  dream  can  hit  the  mood 
Of  love  on  earth  T  He  seeks  at  least 


u 


Upon  the  last  and  sharpest  height 
Before  the  spirits  fade  away, 
Some  landing  place,  to  clasp  and  Bay, 

*  Farewell !  we  lose  ourselves  in  light* " 


"  Who  loves  not  knowledge  T  who  shall  rail 
Against  her  beauty  T  May  she  mix 
With  men  and  prosper !  Who  shall  fix 
Her  pillars  f  Let  her  work  prevail. 

"  Bat  on  her  forehead  sits  a  fire : 

She  sets  her  forward  countenance, 
And  leaps  into  the  future  chance, 
Submitting  all  things  to  desire. 

"  Half-grown  as  yet,  a  child,  and  vain- 
She  cannot  fight  the  fear  of  death. 
What  is  she,  cut  from  love  and  faith, 
Bat  some  wild  Pallas  from  the  brain 

"  Of  Demons?  fiery  hot  to  burst 
All  barriers  in  her  onward  race 
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For  power.     Let  her  know  her  place ; 
She  is  the  second,  not  the  first. 

A  higher  hand  must  make  her  mild, 

If  all  he  not  in  vain ;  and  guide 

Her  footsteps,  moving  side  by  aide 
With  wisdom,  like  the  younger  child  t 

For  she  is  earthly  of  the  mind, 

But  wisdom  heavenly  of  the  soul. 

O,  friend,  who  earnest  to  thy  goal 
So  early,  leaving  me  behind, 

"  I  would  the  great  world  grew  like  thee* 
Who  grewest  not  alone  in  power 
And  knowledge,  but  from  hour  to  hour 
In  reverence  and  in  charity." 

It  will  be  readily  discovered  from  the  foregoing  remarks  and 
quotations,  that  the  whole  poem  was  far  from  being  undertaken 
with  any  distinct  philosophical  and  didactic  aim.  The  poet 
thinks  it  even  necessary  to  apologise  for  that  which  constitutes 
so  large  a  share  of  the  merit  of  his  work : 

c<  If  these  brief  lays,  of  sorrow  born, 
Were  taken  to  be  such  as  closed 
Grave  doubts  and  answers  here  proposed, 
Then  these  were  such  as  men  might  scorn  t 

<c  Her  care  is  not  to  part  and  prove ; 

She  takes,  when  harsher  moods  remit, 
What  slender  shade  of  doubt  may  flit, 
And  makes  it  vassal  unto  love. 

"  And  hence,  indeed,  she  sports  with  words : 
And  better  serves  a  wholesome  law, 
And  holds  it  sin  and  shame  to  draw 
The  deepest  measure  from  the  chords : 

tt  Nor  dare  she  trust  a  larger  lay ; 
But  rather  loosens  from  the  lip 
8hort  swallow-flights  of  song,  that  dip 
Their  wings  in  tears,  and  skim  away." 

Of  the  inadequacy  of  this  notice,  and  even  of  the  extracts, 
taken  alone,  to  give  any  right  notion  of  the  admirable  harmony 
and  various  poetical  excellence  of  "  In  Memoriam,"  we  are  fully 
sensible.  We  trust,  however,  that  we  shall  have  sent  many 
readers  to  the  book  itself,  which  must  not  only  be  read  through, 
but  many  times  through,  in  order  that  its  beauty  may  be  ex- 
hausted, and  its  deepest  senses  perceived. 
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Art.  IX. — Report  of  the  Trial  of  Professor  John  W.  Webster, 
indicted  for  the  murder  of  Dr.  George  Parkman,  before  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  holden  at  Boston  on 
Tuesday,  March  19,  1850.  Phonographic  Report,  by  Dr. 
James  W.  Stone.    Boston,  1850. 

Much  attention  has  of  late  years  been  paid  to  the  statistics  of 
crime ;  and  there  are  preserved  in  Blue-books  the  results  of  the 
collection  and  classification  of  such  actual  offences  as  have  been 
from  time  to  time  visited  with  punishment  by  our  laws.     With- 
out doubt,  these  have  their  uses ;  but  we  are  perhaps  apt  to 
overvalue  such  statistics  as  the  means  of  a  moral  estimate,  for- 
getting that  crimes  do  not  stand  at  anything  Jike  the  same  point 
on  a  moral  scale  as  on  a  criminal  code.     What  the  law  of  a 
nation  visits  with  death,  may  be  but  moderately  censured,  if  cen- 
sured at  all,  by  morality ;  what  morality  pronounces  to  be  great 
wickedness,  may  find  no  place  in  the  criminal  code :  they  were 
never  designed  to  be  equal  or  coincident,  and  the  attempt  to 
make  them  so  impairs  both.     For  what,  in  this  view,  are  crimes  ? 
Prohibited  and  punishable,  but  not  necessarily  immoral  acts ;  or 
if  immoral,  only  in  the  subordinate  sense  of  being  in  violation  of 
laws  which  as  such  citizens  ought  to  obey ;  a  duty  which,  as  we 
must  all  know,  will  not  bear  much  pressure.     The  proportion  of 
crimes  which  are  also  moral  offences  varies  with  the  state  of  civi- 
lisation and  the  width  given  to  legislation.     The  greater  is  the 
number  of  moral  offences  which  are  constituted  crimes  in  any 
system,  probably  the  greater  also  will  be  the  number  of  conven- 
tional crimes.     Where  there  is  much  unwillingness  to  interfere 
with  freedom  of  action,  and  other  moral  restraints  are  more 
looked  to  than  legislation,  the  number  of  conventional  crimes 
may  be  expected  to  be  small.    It  might  be  very  interesting  to 
examine  our  criminal  code  at  successive  periods  with  a  view  to 
such  classification,  and  to  inquire  in  which  direction  legislation 
is  moving,  and  whither  it  seems  to  tend.     It  is  an  obvious  re- 
mark, that  the  greater  is  the  proportion  of  conventional  crimes 
in  any  code,  the  less  will  be  its  moral  influence — a  strong  reason 
for  reducing  these  to  the  lowest  practicable  point.      Again, 
crimes  are  dependent  on  contingencies ;  that  is,  the  same  act 
will  or  will  not  be  a  crime,  according  to  the  unforeseen  result. 
Take  a  common  instance :  In  a  brawl  two  men  are  knocked  on 
the  head  impartially,  and  with  the  same  weapon ;  the  harder- 
headed  of  the  two  is  unhurt,  the  other  is  killed.     One  case  is 
unrecorded  in  the  tables  of  crime,  the  other  figures  under  the 
bead  Murder. 
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Then,  a  crime  always  implies  something  external  (however 
little,  in  some  cases) ;  the  law  takes  no  account  of  crimes  com- 
pleted in  the  will,  but  not  in  the  act,  circumstances  preventing; 
which  may  explain  what  is  often  observed,  that  some  small 
change  of  circumstance  will  suddenly  multiply  particular  crimes ; 
whence  it  is  rashly  inferred,  perhaps,  that  there  has  been  a  great 
moral  change.  In  this  view,  how  many  murders  may  be  re- 
corded in  Heaven  for  one  that  is  witnessed  on  Earth  !  In  what 
proportion  of  cases  each  crime  is  preceded  by  a  moral  change  in 
the  actor,  there  are  probably  no  means  of  estimating ;  a  large 
number  of  criminals  are  known  to  be  such  by  trade;  but  as  to 
the  rest  (including  most  of  those  guilty  of  what  are  called  great 
crimes)  the  question  remains  unanswered.  Or,  once  more,  let  it 
be  considered  how  great  confusion  would  be  introduced  into  our 
Schedules  of  Crime  by  such  a  modification  of  the  doctrine  and 
laws  regarding  "  property,1'  as  should  yet  leave  the  moral  state  of 
the  nation  substantially  unchanged. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  inquiry,  too,  What  determines  the 
form  of  crime?  In  a  rude  state  of  society,  we  should  expect  to 
find  murder,  for  example,  more  frequently  sudden  and  violent ; 
with  civilisation,  more  deliberate  and  scientific.  To  each  of  the 
most  remarkable  recent  cases,  we  believe  this  remark  would  ap- 
ply ;  and  in  almost  all  of  them  the  motive  to  the  crime  has  cor- 
responded with  such  a  mode  of  it ;  the  criminals  not  by  any. 
means  belonging  to  the  dregs  of  society,  but  being  persons  of 
some  reputation.  It  has  been  lucre,  in  some  sense  ;  not  any  less 
sordid  and  more  impetuous  motive,  such  as  revenge;  either 
the  cruel  enforcing  of  a  combination  to  raise  wages,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Glasgow  cotton-spinners ;  or  the  immediate  posses- 
sion of  wealth,  as  in  the  cases  of  Courvoisier  and  the  Mannings; 
or  some  more  remote  advantage  of  status,  as  in  those  of  Tawell 
and  Rush ;  and  in  that  to  which  we  have  now  to  advert,  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  union  of  the  two  last. 

But  without  hazarding  any  general  conclusion,  and  without 
farther  preface,  we  shall  now  relate  some  particulars  of  a  great 
crime,  which,  from  the  position  of  the  parties,  the  nature  of  the 
proof,  and  the  whole  circumstances  attending  it,  seems  to  vindi- 
cate for  itself  a  place  in  these  pages,  by  the  possession  of  a  uni- 
versal and  permanent  interest. 

On  Friday  the  23d  of  November  1849,  Dr.  George  Parkman, 
one  of  the  wealthiest  and  best  known  citizens  of  Boston,  of  an 
old  family,  and  highly  respected,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  College  there,  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
of  rather  remarkable  person,  and  very  active  habits,  was  walking 
about  the  city  and  transacting  business  as  usual — one  of  his  last 
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acts  being  the  purchase  of  some  lettuce  for  the  dinner  of  his  invalid 
daughter;  the  only  other  members  of  his  family  being  his  wife, 
and  one  son,  who  was  then  travelling  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Being  "  one  of  the  most  punctual  of  men,"  his  absence  from  the 
family  table  at  half-past  three  o'clock  excited  surprise ;  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  there  was  serious  apprehension,  his 
absence  still  continuing  unexplained.  It  was  thought  better  to 
postpone  all  public  search  until  the  arrival  of  "  the  cars"  (train), 
on  Saturday  at  two  o'clock ;  but  when  that  hour  arrived, 
with  no  tidings  of  him,  a  most  vigorous  and  minute  search  was 
instituted  by  his  friends,  with  the  aid  of  the  police  force  of  Bos- 
ton, and  of  advertisements  offering  large  rewards  for  such  intel- 
ligence as  should  lead  to  his  discovery,  and  J  was  continued  with- 
out intermission  until  the  following  Friday.  In  the  words  of 
the  City  Marshal,  "  Men  were  sent  in  all  directions  for  fifty  or 
sixty  miles,  on  all  the  railroads,  to  all  the  towns  on  the  coast* 
We  searched  over  land  and  water,  and  tinder  water. " 

It  was  known  on  Sunday,  that  on  the  previous  Friday,  at  half- 
past  one  o'clock,  Dr.  Parkman  had,  by  appointment,  met  with 
Dr.  Webster  (Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  and  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the  Medical  College, 
Boston,)  in  his  rooms  at  the  Medical  College,  and  no  farther 
trace  could  be  found ;  the  fact  of  the  interview  having  been  first 
communicated  by  Dr.  Webster. 

It  may  be  necessary  here  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  inter- 
view and  the  circumstances  in  which  it  took  place.  In  1842 
Dr.  Parkman  had  lent  Dr.  Webster,  on  his  promissory  note, 
1400,  and  in  1847  a  further  advance  was  made  to  Dr.  Webster 
by  Dr.  Parkman  and  some  other  parties,  in  acknowledgment  of 
which  there  was  a  promissory  note  given  Dr.  Parkman  for 
.  12432,  payable  by  yearly  instalments  in  four  years ;  a  balance 
due  on  the  former  note,  to  the  amount  of  #332,  being  included. 
"  Dr.  Parkman  had  held  two  mortgages ;  one  to  secure  the  $400 
note,  which  was  given  in  1842,  and  another  which  secured  that 
note,  and  the  other  note  for  #2432,  which  was  given  in  1847. 
The  mortgage  which  was  given  in  1847  covered  all  Dr.  Web- 
ster's household  furniture,  his  books,  and  all  his  minerals,  and 
other  objects  of  natural  history.  That  cabinet  had  been  disposed 
of,  so  that  all  that  was  left  to  secure  that  mortgage  was  the 
household  furniture  and  what  books  he  may  have  had."  From 
a  memorandum,  prepared  in  April  1849,  it  was  shown  that  the 
amount  of  Dr.  Webster's  debt  to  Dr.  Parkman  was  at  that  time 
#456  .  27 ;  being  made  up  of  three  items  due  at  different  times. 
It  appeared  that  Dr.  Parkman  had  been  pressing  urgently  for 
payment  of  the  balance  due  to  himself,  and  that  there  had  been 
frequent  and  by  no  means  friendly  communications  betweeto  the 
parties  on  the  subject.    The  account  given  by  Dr.  Webster  to 
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the  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Parkman,  (with  whom  he  seems  to  have  been 
on  intimate  terms,  having  formerly  been  a  member  of  his  congre- 
gation, and  having  very  recently  received  from  him  pastoral 
offices,)  of  the  last  interview  with  his  brother,  was  as  follows : 
That  he  called  upon  Dr.  Parkman  at  half-past  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning  (of  Friday  23d  November,)  and  arranged  that  Dr. 
Parkman  should  meet  him  at  the  College  at  half-past  one ;  that 
Dr.  Parkman  came  at  that  hour,  having  some  papers  in  his  hand, 
and  received  from  Dr.  Webster  $483  and  some  odd  cents, 
upon  which  Dr.  Parkman  took  out  one  of  the  notes  and,  hur- 
riedly dashing  his  pen  across  the  signature,  went  away  in  great 
haste,  leaving  the  note  behind  him,  saying,  as  he  left  the  room, 
that  he  Would  have  the  mortgage  cancelled.  On  the  last  inter- 
view between  them  in  the  presence  of  any  witness,  (which  took 
place  in  the  College  on  tne  previous  Monday,)  Dr.  Parkman 
indignantly  complained  to  Dr.  Webster  that  a  cabinet  of  mine- 
rals, which  was  mortgaged  to  him  in  security  of  the  advances 
we  have  referred  to,  had  been  afterwards  fraudulently  sold  to  his 
brother-in-law ;  and  to  another  person  he  made  some  very  severe 
remarks  in  relation  to  this  transaction,  substantially  if  not  in 
express  terms,  charging  Dr.  Webster  with  dishonesty.  At  part- 
ing, Dr.  Parkman  is  reported  to  have  said  with  much  energy, 
"  something  must  be  done  to-morrow."  The  following  day  Dr. 
Webster  sent  a  note  to  Dr.  Parkman,  the  terms  of  which  are 
unknown,  and  Dr.  Parkman  was  proved  to  have  on  Thursday 
gone  out  to  Cambridge,  where  Dr.  Webster  resided.  Having 
given  these  uninteresting  but  essential  details,  we  shall  now  re- 
sume our  narrative  of  the  investigation  made  in  consequence  of 
Dr.  Parkman's  disappearance. 

Every  clue  discovered  led  the  searchers  back  to  the  Medical 
College,  and  there  ended ;  no  person  being  to  be  found  who  had 
spoken  with  Dr.  Parkman  after  his  interview  with  Dr.  Webster. 
Along  with  other  buildings,  the  College  was  searched  ;  first  on 
Monday,  (slightly,  and  merely  by  way  of  excuse  for  searching 
other  houses  in  the  neighbourhood,)  and  again  upon  Tuesday, 
but  with  no  serious  suspicion  and  with  no  discovery. 

In  the  meantime  another  investigation  had  been  going  on  in 
the  hands  of  Littlefield,  the  janitor  of  the  College,  who  had  as 
early  as  Sunday  evening  begun  to  entertain  suspicions,  which  all 
his  subsequent  assiduous  watching  increased,  and  which  led  to 
the  discovery,  upon  Friday,  in  the  laboratory  and  in  a  vault  con- 
nected with  it,  of  certain  human  remains,  believed  to  be  those  of 
Dr.  Parkman,  and  to  the  apprehension  and  ultimately  to  the  trial 
of  Dr.  Webster  on  the  charge  of  murder. 

The  premises  in  the  Medical  College  used  by  Dr.  Webster, 
consisted  of  (1st)  lecture  room  in  front ;  (2d)  upper  laboratory 
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behind  the  lecture  room,  furnished  with  a  stove,  water  and  a 
sink ;  and  having  a  small  room  adjoining,  where  chemical  mate- 
rials were  kept.  These  were  on  the  first  floor.  On  the  base- 
ment storey  there  was  (3d)  lower  laboratory,  (which  was  reached 
by  a  stair  from  the  upper  one,)  containing  an  assay  furnace,  and 
provided  with  water  and  a  sink ;  having  a  store  room  adjoining, 
and  a  private  closet,  with  an  opening  into  a  vault  at  the  base  of 
the  building,  into  which  vault  the  sea  water  had  access  through 
the  stones  of  the  wall,  which  had  been  some  years  before  slightly 
pushed  out  of  their  original  position.  Into  this  vault  there 
was  no  opening  except  that  in  the  private  closet-  After  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  college  had  been  repeatedly  searched  without 
success,  the  janitor  resolved  to  make  an  examination  of  this 
vault,  which  he  effected  by  secretly  breaking  a  hole  through 
the  brick  and  lime  wall,  at  a  point  almost  directly  under  the 
private  closet,  taking  care  to  work  only  during  Dr.  Webster^s 
absence. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Friday  the  30th  November,  exactly  a 
week  after  Dr.  Parkman's  disappearance,  the  opening  was 
made ;  and  there  were  discovered,  lying  in  the  vault  a  few  feet 
from  the  opening,  parts  of  a  male  human  body.  These  consisted 
of  the  pelvis  (the  hip  bones),  the  right  thigh  (from  the  hip  to 
the  knee),  and  the  left  leg  (from  the  knee  to  the  ankle). 

In  consequence  of  this  disclosure  Dr.  Webster  was  imme- 
diately apprehended ;  and  a  more  careful  search  was  made  in 
the  laboratory  on  the  next  and  the  following  days,  which  re- 
sulted in  farther  discoveries.  Buried  among  tan  in  a  tea-chest, 
and  covered  with  specimens  of  minerals,  were  found  a  large 
hunting  knife ;  a  thorax  (chest),  with  both  clavicles  and  scapulae 
attached,  and  having  a  perforation  in  the  region  of  the  heart ; 
and  a  left  thigh,  to  which  a  piece  of  string  was  fastened. 

These  parts  being ,  placed  together  corresponded  perfectly ; 
there  were  no  duplicates ;  and  they  left  no  doubt  of  their  having 
been  portions  of  one  body.  They  shewed  no  indications  of 
having  been  prepared  for  anatomical  purposes  by  the  usual  in- 

1'ection  of  the  blood-vessels;  and  when  the  absent  parts  were 
lypothetically  supplied,  they  determined  the  total  height  of  the 
person  to  be  five  feet  10£  inches.  The  parts  found  in  the  chest 
appeared  to  have  been  acted  on  by  heat  and  potash ;  those  found 
in  the  vault  by  water. 

Among  the  ashes  of  the  furnace  were  about  200  grains  of 
gold ;  a  pearl  shirt  button,  a  human  tooth,  with  a  hole  in  it, 
which  appeared  to  have  been  stopped  ;  three  blocks  of  mineral 
teeth,  with  rivets  but  without  the  gold  plate  in  which  they  are 
usually  set;  and  a  great  many  fragments  of  bone  belonging  to 
the  skull,  face,  (four  fragments  of  the  lower  jaw  were  specially 
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noticed,)  neck,  fore-arms,  hands,  right  leg  below  the  knee,  and 
feet;  all  of  which,  although  some  of  the  fragments  were  ex- 
tremely minute,  were  (with  one  or  two  exceptions)  referred  to 
their  respective  places,  and  named  in  a  catalogue,  containing 
about  fifty  articles,  prepared  with  great  care  and  apparently  with 
much  skill  by  Dr.  Wyman,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  Harvard 
University.  These  bones  appeared  to  have  been  exposed  to 
intense  heat,  and  some  of  them  in  contact  with  gold;  being 
coloured  pink  by  the  oxide  of  that  metal.  There  was  also  found 
in  the  laboratory  a  large  double-edged  sheath-knife,  (called  also 
a  Turkish  knife,)  which  shewed  marks  of  having  been  recently 
cleaned,  a  small  saw,  and  some  other  articles  which  will  be 
mentioned  when  we  have  to  consider  them  as  used  in  evidence. 

We  have  stated  that  Dr.  Webster  was  apprehended  on  the 
30th  November ;  on  the  7th  of  January,  after  a  long  investiga- 
tion, the  Grand  Jury  found  against  him  an  indictment  for  the 
murder  of  Dr.  Parkman,  which  came  on  for  trial  at  Boston, 
before  the  Honourable  Lemuel  Shaw,  Chief-Justice,  and  three 
Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, upon  the  19th  March  1850.  The  trial  lasted  during 
eleven  days,  there  having  been  no  fewer  than  116  witnesses 
examined — forty-seven  of  them  being  called  on  behalf  of  the 
accused ;  the  Court  sitting  between  eight  and  nine  hours  each 
day ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  such  circumstances,  with  so 
many  persons  necessarily  engaged,  and  such  exhausting  interest 
no  casualty  should  have  occurred  to  interrupt  the  proceedings. 

At  this  period  of  our  narrative  we  shall  ask  our  readers  to  con-* 
sider  with  us  for  a  moment  the  state  of  the  public  mind  in  Boston, 
and  throughout  all  the  eastern  part  at  least  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  interval  between  Dr.  Parkman's  mysterious  withdrawal 
(from  a  scene  with  which  he  seems  to  have  been  familiarly  asso- 
ciated) and  Dr.  Webster's  trial.  The  urgent  and  extensive  in- 
quiries by  messengers  sent  everywhere  must  have  made  the 
matter  one  of  general  notoriety  a  day  or  two  after  the  event ;  but 
the  publicity  thus  given  to  the  fact  of  Dr.  Parkman's  disappear- 
ance, and  to  each  new  discovery,  would  be  soon  extended  beyond 
all  our  calculation,  by  the  ceaseless  reproductions  of  daily  penny 
newspapers,  published  in  all  the  principal  towns.  The  city  of 
Boston  may  be  about  three-fourths  the  size  of  Edinburgh,  which 
it  resembles  also  in  having  a  literary  reputation  and  in  being 
the  seat  of  a  highly  respectable  university.*     One  of  the  public 

*  The  population  of  Boston  in  1844  was  1 18,000.  Harvard  University,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best  endowed  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  is  not  in  Bos- 
ton, but  in  Cambridge,  a  small  town  about  three  miles  distant ;  yet  the  university 
must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  New  England  capital.  It  would  eeem  to 
have  endowments  yielding  not  much  Ires  than  £10,000  per  annum.  The  salaries 
of  the  professors  are  said  to  vary  from  £200  to  £400. 
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benefactors  of  the  city,  a  wealthy  influential  well-known  man, 
has  been  missed,  and,  as  it  is  believed,  has  been  murdered  within 
the  medical  college  of  which  he  had  been  one  of  the  founders, 
by  the  teacher  of  chemistry  in  this  college  and  professor  of  the 
same  science  in  that  university.  It  would  appear  from  the  asso- 
ciates with  whom  we  find  Dr.  Webster  to  have  been  on  terms  of 
at  least  considerable  intimacy,  such  as  senators,  judges,  physi- 
cians, clergymen,  and  such  others,  including  the  president  of  the 
university,  Dr.  Jared  Sparks,  (known  to  our  readers  as  the 
biographer  of  Washington,)  that  he  bore  a  fair  character,  and 
was  able  to  maintain  a  highly  respectable  position  in  society — 
"  kind  hearted,  amiable,  humane,  peaceable,  agreeable,"  such  are 
the  terms  in  which  his  acquaintances  describe  one  whom  the 
whole  community  had  now  come  to  think  of  as  a  murderer. 

On  such  occasions,  as  many  of  us  may  have  experienced,  there 
is  a  sudden  shock,  a  sense  of  insecurity,  as  if  all  things  were  out 
of  joint  in  the  moral  world,  and  society  were  resting  on  a  founda- 
tion the  unsuspected  rottenness  of  which  had  now  at  last  shown 
itself.  In  the  streets  people  meet  doubtingly ;  speak  in  whis- 
pers, with  the  curiosity  of  alarm,  as  if  each  thougnt  himself  the 
next  victim,  and  his  nearest  neighbour  his  foe ;  but  all  this  is 
soon  past,  and  men's  minds  are  calmed  again  by  the  growing 
conviction  that  all  are  not  murderers ;  that  this  is  but  the  dis- 
covery of  one  alien  more  in  the  community,  who,  like  a  worm  in 
the  bud,  knawing  at  its  heart,  has  now  at  last  come  to  the  sur- 
face to  be  crushed.  Such  may  be  the  feelings  (to  be  succeeded 
ere  long  by  gentler  thoughts)  expressed  in  the  first  outburst  of 
indignation  and  revenge  on  the  discovery  of  some  great  atrocity, 
and  by  such  feelings  we  may  suppose  the  inhabitants  of  Boston 
to  have  been  stirred  (we  may  not  say  out  of  repose,  which  is 
there  little  known,  but)  with  an  unusual  agitation  by  the  public 
accusation  and  impending  trial  of  Dr.  Webster.* 


*  A  private  correspondent,  writing  from  Boston  on  the  4th  of  December,  titer 
narrating  the  discovery  of  the  remains,  thus  expresses  himself : — "  You  most  know 
that  Dr.  Webster  has  been  professor  of  chemistry  for  about  twenty  yean,  is  a  mam 
of  excellent  standing,  a  very  gentlemanly  accomplished  man,  and  altogether  stand* 
as  high  as  any  one  in  this  community.    The  whole  public  was  taken  aback  ;  buai- 
ness  was  at  a  stand  still  ;  no  one  knew  what  to  think  or  believe,  and  the  whole 
community  have  received  a  moral  shock  which  it  will  be  long  before  they  recover. 
It  is  supposed  that  Dr.  Parkman,  in  trying  to  recover  the  money  from  Dr.  Webster, 
had  irritated  him  in  some  way,  and  that  he  had  struck  a  hasty  and  fatal  blow,  and 
then  in  this  most  savage  manner  attempted  to  conceal  his  crime.    I  fear  he  is  guilty, 
and  will  hereafter  stand  forward  in  the  annals  of  crime  moat  fearfully ."    Dr.  Web- 
ster's acquirements  and  science  made  him  not  unknown  in  this  country ;  and  wt 
are  told  that  at  the  very  time  of  which  we  now  write  he  was  in  correspondence 
with  a  distinguished  lover  of  science  in  Edinburgh,    He  is  said  to  have  collected  m 
scientific  library  containing  1000  volumes,  and  to  have  boasted  of  being 
of  the  best  musical  library  in  the  country, 
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We  shall  now  attempt  to  lay  before  our  readers,  so  far  as  our 
narrow  limits  allow,  the  evidence  adduced  at  th,p  trial,  and  put 
them  in  a  position  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  justice  of  the  accu- 
sation ;  considering,  \sty  The  proof  of  the  remains  being  those 
of  Dr.  Parkman ;  and,  2d>  The  proof  of  Dr.  Webster's  guilty 
connexion  with  those  remains. 

I.   The  evidence  of  the  remains  being  those  of  Dr.  Parkman. 

Dr.  Parkman  had  not  been  seen  after  being  at  the  Medical 
College  on  23d  of  November,  at  half-past  one  o'clock;  and  the 
body  is  first  looked  for  where  the  living  man  was  last  known  to 
have  been. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  defence  to  prove  that  Dr.  Parkman 
had  been  on  the  streets  of  Boston  at  a  later  hour  of  the  day ;  and! 
five  witnesses  spoke,  with  more  or  less  confidence,  of  having  seen 
him,  but  not  one  could  be  found  who  bad  conversed  with  him; 
and  the  inference  is  irresistible  that  those  witnesses,  if  speaking 
honestly,  were  mistaken  in  the  person,  the  day,  or  the  hour. 
To  meet  their  evidence,  however,  there  was  evidence  offered  on 
the  other  side,  but  judged  too  indirect  to  be  admissible,  to  the 
effect  that  there  was  in  jBoston  a  person  so  remarkably  like  Dr. 
Parkman  as  to  be  frequently  mistaken  for  him. 

Again,  the  general  figure  and  appearance  indicated  by  the 
remains,  including  a  very  peculiar  hairiness  of  the  back,  corre- 
sponded perfectly  with  Dr.  Parkraan's ;  the  height,  (5  feet  10£ 
inches,)  which,  on  the  evidence  of  the  anatomists  examined, 
"  could  be  determined  certainly  to  within  half  an  inch,"  was 
precisely  the  same ;  anc)  the  time  of  life  was  similar.  The  form 
of  the  lower  jaw,  indicated  by  four  fragments  of  the  right  half, 
implied  a  rising  chin,  (which  was  so  prominent  a  feature  of  Dr. 
Parkman,  that  one  of  the  witnesses  states,  that,  in  jest  with 
her  sister,  she  had  called  him  "  chin/')  and  shewed  the  absence 
of  certain  teeth  ;  and  there  was  "  a  remarkable  depression"  on 
the  left  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  corresponding  with  what  the  den- 
tist who  had  made  artificial  teeth  for  Dr.  Parkman,  called  "  a 
great  irregularity ;"  and  this  introduces  the  following  singularly 
conclusive  evidence  of  identity. 

Our  readers  will  recollect,  that  among  the  articles  found  in 
the  laboratory  furnace  were  three  blocks  of  mineral  teeth.  These 
were  without  hesitation  recognised  by  a  dentist  in  Boston  as 
teeth  which  he  had  made  for  Dr.  Parkman  in  October  and  No- 
vember 1846. 

Dr.  Keep's  evidence  is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  circumstances  connected  with  the  teeth  being  ordered  were 
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Somewhat  peculiar.  The  first  question  asked  by  Dr.  Parkman,  when 
the  teeth  were  ordered,  was,  '  How  long  will  it  take  to  make  them  V 
I  took  the  liberty  to  ask  why  he  was  so  particular  to  know.  He  told 
me  that  the  Medical  College  was  to  be  opened,  and  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  be  there,  and  perhaps  to  speak ;  and  he  wanted  them 
by  that  time,  or  else  he  did  not  want  them  at  all.  That  time  was  a 
very  short  one ;  the  peculiarity  of  the  mouth  made  it  a  case  requiring 
as  much  skill  as  could  be  used.  I  began  to  do  it  as  soon  as  possible  ; 
gave  a  large  part  of  my  attention  to  it,  from  day  to  day.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  circumstances,  and  the  shortness  of  the  time,  and  the 
close  application  I  gave  to  it,  I  remember  very  distinctly  what  was 
done,  more  than  in  ordinary  cases. 

"  I  proceeded,  in  my  usual  mode,  to  take  the  impression.  The  first 
step  was,  to  take  an  exact  foe-simile  of  each  jaw,  with  wax,  metal, 
liquid  plaster,  &c.  A  plate  was  made  from  that ;  and  the  next  step 
was,  of  course,  to  ascertain  the  relation  between  the  upper  and  the 
lower  jaw.  A  model  of  the  lower  jaw  was  made  from  an  impression 
taken  with  wax,  while  in  a  plastic  state,  and  by  means  of  this  the 
lower  plate  was  fitted.  The  upper  plate  was  fitted  in  the  same  man- 
ner. [Dr.  Keep  exhibited  the  original  plates,  which  fitted  to  the  mo- 
dels.] These  plates  were  made  before  the  gold  plates,  to  ascertain  if 
there  were  any  defect  in  the  models.  When  the  plates  were  fitted  to 
his  mouth,  I  requested  him  to  close  it  until  I  satisfied  myself  as  to  the 
suitable  distance. 

"  A  great  irregularity  on  the  left  side  of  the  lower  jaw  of  Dr. 
Parkman  gave  me  great  trouble  in  getting  this  up.  Each  set  of  teeth 
were  made  in  three  blocks,  and  then  joined  to  the  gold  plate.  There 
were  spiral  springs  that  connected  the  two  sets  of  teeth,  to  enable  the 
patient  to  open  his  mouth  and  close  it  with  less  danger  of  the  teeth 
being  displaced,  as  they  would  have  been  without  the  springs.  There 
was  an  accident  which  injured  one  of  the  teeth  in  the  front  block,  and 
delayed  the  finishing  of  them  until  near  the  end  of  the  night  before 
the  opening  of  the  Medical  College.  They  were  finally  finished,  by 
setting  my  assistant  at  work  on  them  with  all  the  assiduity  he  could,  at 
just  thirty  minutes  before  the  opening  of  the  Medical  College.  When 
I  next  saw  Dr.  Parkman,  he  said  that  he  did  not  feel  that  he  had  room 
for  his  tongue.  In  order  to  obviate  that  difficulty,  I  ground  the  block  of 
the  lower  jaw  on  the  inside,  to  make  it  lighter,  and  furnish  more  room 
for  the  tongue.  This  grinding,  at  that  time,  was  not  accomplished 
with  so  much  ease.  The  teeth  being  on  the  plate,  we  could  not  grind 
on  a  large  wheel.  We  had  to  grind  on  a  very  small  wheel.  This 
grinding  removed  the  pink  colour  that  represented  the  gums,  and  also 
the  enamel  from  the  inside  of  the  lower  teeth.  The  beauty  of  it  was 
defaced  by  this  grinding.  The  shape  left  by  the  grinding  was  very 
peculiar,  because  of  its  being  ground  on  a  small  wheel,  smaller  than 
itself. 

"  I  saw  Dr.  Parkman  frequently.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  was,  as 
near  as  I  can  remember,  about  two  weeks  previous  to  his  disappear* 
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ahce.  He  called  late  in  the  evening,  about  ten  o'clock.  It  so  happened 
that,  not  being  very  well,  I  had  retired  for  the  night.  The  person 
who  went  to  the  door,  seeing  Dr.  Parkman,  asked  him  in,  and  went 
up  and  told  me  that  it  was  he.  I  sent  word  to  him  that  I  would  come 
down  as  soon  as  I  could.  He  told  me  his  trouble.  I  took  his  teeth, 
both  upper  and  lower,  examined  them,  and  put  on  a  new  spring.  He 
staid  about  half  an  hour,  when  he  was  ready  to  go  home.  I  had 
no  more  professional  intercourse  with  him  at  all.  I  went  into  the 
country  to  pass  Thanksgiving,  at  Longmeadow,  and  returned  on  the 
Monday  morning  after  Thanksgiving.  Arrived  home,  I  was  told  that 
Dr.  Lewis  wanted  to  see  me,  and  he  presented  me  with  these  remains 
of  mineral  teeth,  [showing  them,]  with  the  request  that  I  would  ex- 
amine them.  On  looking  at  them,  I  recognised  them  to  be  the  same 
teeth  I  had  made  for  Dr.  Parkman.  The  most  of  the  upper  portion  that 
remained  was  the  block  belonging  to  the  left  side  of  the  lower  jaw. 
Several  other  parts  had  been  very  much  injured  by  fire.  I  proceeded 
to  look  for  the  mould  upon  which  these  teeth  were  made,  put  the 
metal  upon  its  proper  place,  and  it  fitted  exactly.  There  is  sufficient 
left  of  these  blocks  to  identify  the  place  where  they  belonged.  There 
is  no  mistake.  [He  then  showed  the  mould  and  remains  of  teeth,  &c] 
All  the  pieces  having  been  found,  there  were  five  pieces,  which  fitted 
to  their  exact  places.  The  only  piece  that  could  not  be  identified 
might  or  might  not  have  been  right ;  but  it  was  supposed  to  be  right, 
as  there  was  no  reason  that  it  should  not  be  so. 

"  I  found  imbedded,  more  or  less,  with  these  mineral  teeth,  some 
very  minute  portions  of  gold,  which  is  termed  cancellated,  being  pe- 
culiar to  the  jaw-bone.  I  saw  the  teeth  in  the  doctor's  head,  the  last 
time  I  saw  him,  in  conversing  with  him.  The  presumption  is  very 
strong,  that  these  teeth  were  put  in  the  fire  in  the  head.  Such  is  the 
nature  of  these  mineral  teeth,  that,  especially  if  they  have  been  worn, 
they  absorb  small  particles  of  water ;  when  suddenly  heated,  the  sur- 
face becomes  closed,  and  the  water  becomes  steam,  and  there  would 
be  a  report,  with  an  explosion.  I  have  known  such  explosions  to 
take  place,  on  heating  teeth  that  have  been  worn ;  and  when  they 
have  been  worn  recently,  the  explosion  is  always  sure  to  take  place,  if 
heated  rapidly.  If,  while  in  the  head,  they  were  put  into  the  fire, 
only  a  small  portion  would  be  exposed  to  the  heat ;  and  as  the  tem- 
perature would  be  raised  so  gradually,  the  water  would  have  time  to 
escape ;  and  this  accounts,  in  my  mind,  for  the  teeth  not  being  cracked, 
excepting  the  front  teeth,  which  would  have  been  most  exposed.  I 
have  found,  fused  into  the  remains  of  teeth,  portions  of  the  natural 
jaw.     All  these  teeth  were  exhibited  to  me  at  the  same  time." 

How  little  could  it  have  been  thought  when,  three  years 
ago,  Dr.  Parkman  was  hailed  by  a  crowd  of  spectators  as 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Medical  College,  then  first  opened, 
that  that  building  was  to  be  otherwise  associated  with  his 
name,  becoming  to  him  at  once  altar,  tomb,  and  funeral  pile ; 
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that  there,  when  his  life  had  been  cruelly  sacrificed,  his  body 
should  in  part  be  hidden  in  a  vault,  in  part  burned  with  fire, 
yet  all  dishonoured ;  and  that  the  teeth  which  were  to  have 
helped  his  speech  on  the  occasion  of  that  festival,  should  be  only 
the  silent  incorruptible  witnesses  of  the  murder. 

The  evidence  of  Dr.  Keep  was  confirmed  by  that  of  his  Assist- 
ant, who  found  farther  proof  of  identity  in  the  marks  of  the 
blow-pipe,  which  still  remained  to  shew  some  more  recent  re- 
pairs. Another  dentist  stated,  that  he  was  quite  in  the  habit  of 
distinguishing  the  works  of  one  of  his  profession  from  those  of 
another.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  say,  "  There  are  character- 
istics about  teeth,  by  which  a  dentist  would  be  as  likely  to  know 
his  own  works  as  a  sculptor  would  be  to  recognise  his  own  sta- 
tues, or  a  merchant  his  own  writing.''  Another  witness  said, 
"  I  think  the  dentist  who  made  it  could  identify  it  as  easily  $s 
an  artist  who  had  spent  a  week  in  painting  a  man's  face  on  can- 
vass, would  recognise  the  picture  painted  by  himself.1' 

Taking  all  these  together ;  finding  the  body,  hypothetically 
constructed,  by  means  of  a  rigid  science,  from  the  discovered 
remains  to  correspond  perfectly  with  that  of  Dr.  Parkman,  in 
height,  age,  and  general  form,  differing  in  no  known  respect ; 
ana  finding,  further,  a  very  marked  peculiarity  in  the  bone  of 
the  lower  jaw  common  to  both,  there  seems  a  great  probability 
of  identity,  which  is  raised  to  a  sufficient  certainty  by  tne  maker's 
unqualified  recognition  of  the  teeth. 

Having  disposed  of  the  first  point,  by  stating  the  grounds  on 
which  it  was  concluded  that  the  remains  were  those  of  Dr.  Park- 
man, we  have  now  before  us  the  more  serious  task  of  giving  an 
abstract  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  charge  against  Dr.  Web- 
ster was  founded  and  maintained. 

We  would  here  caution  our  readers  not  to  look  for  the  in- 
terest in  such  an  abstract  which  belongs  to  the  testimony 
itself;  it  is  one  thing  to  learn  by  report  the  gist  of  what  a  man 
says,  quite  another  thing  to  hear  him  say  it ;  and  the  absence 
of  all  personal  interest  is  ill  compensated  by  any  possible 
compression ;  and  even  with  this  we  cannot,  in  the  few  pages 
that  remain  to  us,  do  more  than  give  the  leading  facts  and  in- 
ferences. 

II.  The  Evidence  of  Dr.  Webster9 s  guilt. 

Under  this  head  we  shall  have  to  consider  (1.)  the  proof  that 
the  remains  found  were  in  Dr.  Webster's  possession ;  (2.)  in  such 
circumstances  as  to  exclude  all  probability  of  suicide  or  acciden- 
tal death,  and  to  infer  homicide  or  slaughter ;  and  (30  how  far 
self 'defence  or  extreme  provocation  can  be  reasonably  alleged  to 
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render  the  homicide  justifiable,  or  to  reduce  it  to  manslaughter. 
In  point  of  fact,  it  is  the  first  of  these  only  that  will  require  our 
serious  attention ;  the  second  being  plainly  excluded  by  the  ciiv 
cunistances  which  will  be  stated ;  and  there  being  really  nothing 
in  the  case  which  can  adequately  support  the  third.  We  have 
only  to  state,  for  the  information  of  our  readers,  what  Chief- 
Justice  Shaw,  in  his  clear,  brief,  judicial  charge,  stated  to  the 
jury,  that  "  murder  is  (by  the  law  of  England  as  adapted  to  Mas- 
sachusetts Institutions)  the  violently  killing  of  any  person,  under 
the  peace  of  the  Commonwealth}  with  malice  prepense  or  afore- 
thought, either  express  or  implied  by  law  ;"  and  "  that  the  im- 
plication of  malice  arises  in  every  instance  of  intentional  homir 
cide,  the  fact  of  killing  being  first  proved ;"  or  in  other  words, 
that  every  act  by  which  a  man  intentionally  kills  another,  is 
presumed  to  be  an  act  of  murder ;  and  that  the  burden  lies  on  thp 
slayer  to  take  it  out  of  that  category,  by  proving  that  there  waj 
either  'such  provocation  (by  something  more  than  words)  as  to 
make  the  homicide  less  guilty,  and  so  reduce  it  to  manslaughter, 
or  such  occasion  to  repel  violence,  that  it  was  justified  by  the 
necessities  of  self-defence. 

The  first  matter  of  evidence  to  be  noticed  is  tha,t  the  remains 
which  we  have  now  concluded  to  be  Dr.  Parkman's)  were 
bund  concealed  on  Dr.  Webster's  premises,  and  part  of  them 
buried  in  tan,  which  he  is  proved  to  have  ordered  during  that 
very  week.  According  to  the  statement  made  by  him  on  being 
questioned  immediately  after  his  apprehension,  "nobody  haci 
access  to  my  private  apartments  but  the  porter  who  makes  the 
fires."  It  would  not  appear  that  even  he  bad  access  to  the  prir 
vate  closet  from  which  the  parts  must  have  been  thrown  into  the 
vault ;  for  Dr.  Webster  seems  to  have  carried  the  key  about  with 
him,  and  it  was  found  on  his  person.  In  the  same  vault  were 
found  a  diaper  roller  and  two  towels,  the  latter  marked  with  g 
W.,  and  the  roller  having  been  in  the  laboratory  on  the  day  of 
Dr.  Parkman's  disappearance,  with  a  pair  of  blood-stained  s|ipr 
pers  nearly  new ;  ana  in  the  plaset  there  was  a  pair  of  trousers 
also  marked  with  blood,  and  having  Dr.  Webster's  name.  The 
witness  goes  on  to  state :  "  There  was  a  pause  for  some  minute 
and  a  half;  then  be  exclaimed,  Oh,  that  villain  I  J  am  a  ruiped 
man."     This  expression  (by  which  he  meant  to  suggest  that  the 

1>orter  was  the  criminal)  seems  to  us  to  indicate  too  much  know* 
edge  on  the  subject  to  be  consistent  with  innocence,  as  he  had 
not  then  been  told  any  particulars  as  to  the  discovery  of  the 
body,  especially  when  connected  with  the  question  put  by  him 
at  the  same  time,  "  Did  they  find  the  whole  of  the  body  f  "  Then 
there  was  proof  of  some  anatomical  skill  in  the  separation  of 
the  parts.    Professor  Wyman  said,  "It  struck  me  that  the 


i 
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sternum  was  taken  out  as  it  would  have  been  by  a  physician 
at  an  ordinary  post  mortem  examination.  I  was  also  struck 
with  the  separation  of  the  sternum  from  the  clavicles  or 
collar  bones,  and  first  rib ;  the  route  for  the  knife  to  pass 
through  is  so  difficult  that  a  person  having  no  knowledge 
of  the  structure  of  the  parts  would  not  have  been  very  likely  to 
direct  it  in  that  way."  Another  witness  said,  u  there  was  no 
hacking  about  it ;  the  thigh  and  hips  were  disarticulated  neatly." 
Again,  chemical  solvents  had  been  used,  especially  potash, 
which  Dr.  Jackson  stated  to  be  the  very  best  solvent  of  the 
human  body,  and  when  applied  with  heat,  to  be  capable  of  dis- 
solving in  a  few  hours  double  its  own  weight.  Farther,  although 
he  had  no  lectures  to  deliver  during  that  week,  Dr.  Webster  was 
much  in  the  laboratory,  at  unusual  hours,  and  with  locked  doors. 
On  the  assumed  day  of  the  murder  he  was  there  until  half-past 
five,  and  left  the  doors  locked.  Upon  every  day  between  that 
time  and  his  apprehension,  except  Sunday  and  Thursday, 
(Thanksgiving  day,)  he  was  in  the  laboratory,  always  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  often  both  in  the  morning  and  in  the  after- 
noon. It  was  remarked,  too,  that  there  had  been  frequent  and 
excessive  fires  in  the  laboratory  ;  on  one  occasion,  at  least,  a  fire 
was  kindled  by  Dr.  Webster's  own  hands,  and  in  a  furnace 
where  the  janitor  had  never  before  known  one  to  be.  Between 
Friday  and  Wednesday  the  greater  part  of  two  hogsheads  of 
"  pitch  pine  kindlings"  had  been  consumed,  and  an  unknown 
quantity  of  cannel  coal,  bark  and  anthracite  coal,  beside  "  grape 
vine  trimmings "  which  had  been  sent  from  Cambridge.  "  The 
water  was  kept  running  all  the  week,"  although  Dr.  Webster  had 
formerly  objected  to  it  as  noisy  and  injurious ;  and  this  is  impor- 
tant, as  explaining  the  fact  of  very  few  traces  of  blood  being 
found  on  the  floor  or  elsewhere ;  however  much  had  been  spilt, 
there  was  water  enough  to  wash  it  out ;  and  the  inner  stair  of 
the  laboratory  had  been  copiously  sprinkled  with  nitrate  of  cop- 
per, which  Dr.  Wyman,  after  experiments,  testified  to  have  the 
power  of  dissolving  the  blood  globules  or  "  discs,"  so  as  to  ren- 
der these  no  longer  recognisable  under  the  microscope,  the  best, 
or  the  only  test  of  small  spots  of  blood. 

It  might  be  supposed,  that  in  a  medical  college  there  would  be 
other  means  of  disposing  of  the  remains  of  a  human  body  easier 
and  less  liable  to  suspicion  than  combustion ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
door  of  the  dissecting  room,  which  had  been  fastened  on  Friday 
night,  was  found  open  on  Saturday  morning,  and  there  was  dis- 
covered in  the  laboratory  a  large  bunch  of  skeleton  keys,  (Dr. 
Webster  stated  that  he  had  "  picked  them  up  in  Fruit  Street," 
where  he  seems  to  have  lived  formerly,)  one  of  which  opened 
that  door ;  but  it  appeared  that  he  had,  no  access  to  the  locked 
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vault  in  which  the  remains  of  subjects  for  dissection  were  put 
away. 

We  may  here  mention,  as  important,  that  there  were  keys  on 
that  bunch  by  which  all  the  doors  of  the  lecture-room  and  labo- 
ratory might  be  opened. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  our  readers  have  now  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  remains  were  Dr.  Parkman's  ;  that  a  great  part 
of  the  body  had  been  during  that  week  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
other  chemical  agents  within  Dr.  Webster's  laboratory,  where 
he  was  known  to  have  been  very  frequently,  and  had  the  means 
of  being  at  unknown  times :  we  have  found  that  other  parts  of 
the  body  were,  along  with  a  knife  which  belonged  to  him,  con- 
cealed in  a  bag  among  tan,  which  he  had  sent  on  Monday,  and 
covered  with  his  minerals;  still  farther,  that  the  vault  in  which 
the  remaining  parts  were  discovered  was  one  to  which  he  alone 
seems  to  have  had  access ;  and  we  shall  now  refer  to  a  conver- 
sation he  had  with  the  janitor  on  the  Monday  previous  to  Dr. 
Parkman's  death,  from  which  it  will  appear  that  he  inquired 
about  the  state  of  the  vault,  and  had  reason  to  think  it  a  place 
of  unusual  security. 

"  Dr.  Webster  asked  if  the  vault  had  ever  been  fixed,  where  we 
used  to  put  the  remains  of  subjects  from  the  dissecting-room,  and 
from  the  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy's  room, — meaning  the  vault  in 
the  entry.  He  added,  that  there  had  been  something  said  about 
having  it  repaired,  or  a  new  one  built.  He  asked  what  the  matter 
was  with  it.  He  asked  where  it  was  built.  I  told  him  it  was  built 
right  under  his  coal-bin,  which  was  between  his  laboratory  and  the 
dissecting- room.  In  the  bin  we  put  about  eight  tons  of  coal.  I  told 
him  the  weight  of  this  coal  sprung  the  wall  so  as  to  make  it  leak,  and 
caused  an  offensive  odour  to  be  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  building.  I 
told  him  it  had  been  fixed.  He  asked  me  how  it  was  fixed.  I  told 
him  the  vault  had  been  all  kivered  up  with  dirt,  and  there  had  been 
no  smell  since.  He  asked  me  how  I  got  down  under  the  building  to 
kiver  it  up,  or  how  any  one  could  get  down.  I  told  him  we  took  up 
the  brick  floor  in  the  dissecting-room  entry,  and  then  took  up  the 
board  floor  about  six  feet  long.  He  asked  me  if  that  was  all  the  way 
to  get  down  under  the  building.  I  told  him  it  was  under  his  labo- 
ratory or  the  front  room,  and  told  him  how  the  walls  run.  He 
asked  me  if  we  could  get  a  light  into  that  vault;  and  I  told  him 
*  No/  He  asked  if  I  was  sure  of  it.  I  told  him  I  was,  for  I  had 
tried,  a  few  days  before,  to  get  a  light  into  the  vault.  He  said  he 
wanted  to  get  some  gas  out  of  the  vault  I  had  tried  to  get  a  light 
in,  to  find  something  which  Dr.  Ainsworth  had  lost,  and  the  foul  air 
put  it  out.  Dr.  Ainsworth  had  let  down  an  African  skull,  to  macer- 
ate in  the  vault,  and  the  rope  had  rotted  off.  I  attempted  to  put  a 
light  down,  and  it  went  out.  Dr.  Webster  told  me  he  wanted  to  get 
some  gas  to  try  an  experiment.    I  told  him  then  would  be  a  good 
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time,  as  it  was  high  tide  and  the  water  would  press  the  gas  up.  I 
asked  him  how  he  was  going  to  get  the  gas  into  any  vessel.  He 
said  he  had  apparatus  that  he  could  do  it  with.  He  told  me  when  he 
wanted  to  get  the  gas  he  would  let  me  know.    And  that  is  the  last 

I  ever  heard  of  it." 

Perhaps  it  will  be  best  stated  here  that  oh  Tuesday,  during 
the  search  of  the  premises,  when  the  private  closet  was  men- 
tioned Dr.  Webster  immediately  called  the  attention  of  the 
officers  to  the  store-room,  in  such  a  manner  that  at  the  time  the 
janitor  "  thought  it  suspicious.''  With  reference  to  the  intended 
disposal  of  the  remains  we  have  two  other  items  of  evidence. 
The  first  is,  that  on  the  forenoon  of  the  day  of  his  arrest  (Friday 
30th  November)  he  ordered  a  tin  box  to  be  made.  He  gave  a 
piece  of  paper,  describing  it  as  eighteen  inches  square  and  thir- 
teen inches  in  depth.  "  He  wanted  it  made  tight,  of  thick  tin. 
with  a  very  strong  handle  on  the  cover,  and  so  that  he  could 
solder  it  up  himself;"  and  he  was  anxious,  were  it  possible,  to 
have  it  by  next  day  at  noon.  He  said  when  ordering  it  "  that 
he  wanted  to  put  books  and  other  small  things  in  it."  This 
is  important  as  negative  of  a  suggestion  made  in  defence,  that 
he  might  have  required  the  box  to  send  plants  in  it  to  Fayal, 
which  he  was  stated  to  have  occasionally  done.  He  did  not 
prove  that  he  had  any  plants  prepared,  or  any  opportunity  to 
send  them ;  and  had  tnere  been  so  innocent  a  destination  of  the 
box  there  would  seem  no  reason  for  stating  a  different  one. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  parts  of  the  body  still  uncon- 
sumed  were,  (in  the  tea-chest,)  the  thorax  and  left  thigh ;  and, 
(in  the  vault,)  the  pelvis,  the  right  thigh,  and  the  left  leg. 
Now,  it  appears  from  the  detailed  measurements  made  and  re- 
ported by  a  medical  committee,  to  which  we  already  had  to  refer, 
that  the  length  of  the  "  thoracic  portion"  was  17|  inches,  that 
of  the  leg  16,  and  that  of  each  thigh  18  inches ;  so  that  a  box 
of  the  dimensions  of  that  ordered  by  Dr.  Webster  would  just 
hold  these  remains,  which  (unless  we  are  in  error  as  to  the  use  to 
be  made  of  the  box)  must  liave  been  laid  out  and  measured  by 
him  before  his  orders  were  given.  It  may  be  here  thought  that 
it  could  not  be  Dr.  Webster's  intention  to  include  in  it  the  parts 
in  the  vault,  these  being  already  disposed  of  and  out  of  his  reach. 
The  second  item  of  evidence  we  referred  to  will  explain  this. 
It  was  proved  that  on  Tuesday  night  (November  27th)  Dr. 
Webster  purchased,  not  stating  with  what  purpose,  half  a  dozen 
of  the  largest  sized  fish-hooks ;  three  of  which  were  found  on 
Friday  on  the  shelf  of  a  closet  in  the  laboratory,  bound  together, 
back  to  back,  with  stout  twine  or  u  marline,"  (of  a  very  peculiar 
fabric,  and  precisely  similar  to  that  found  round  the  thigh  in  the 
tea-chest,  and  to  some  that  was  in  Dr.  Webster's  private  room,) 
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so  as  to  form  a  grapple ;  and  "  a  little  above  the  place  where 
they  were  joined  was  a  piece  of  lead  of  about  four  or  five  ounces  in 
weight.  Three  or  four  more  were  shown,  some  single  and  some 
bound  together.  With  one  of  the  bunches  was  a  heavy  sinker, 
perhaps  weighing  six  or  eight  ounces.  The  twine  was  heavy 
and  stout,  of  about  one-half  the  size  of  an  ordinary  clothes-line." 

With  no  explanation  from  Dr.  Webster  of  the  use  of  this 
u  grapple)"  we  cannot  avoid  the  inference  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion, by  means  of  it,  to  "  fish  up"  the  remains  from  the  vault. 
Assuming  this,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  body  had  been 
Btored  in  pieces  in  the  vault,  which  were  to  be  brought  up  again, 
one  by  one,  as  there  should  be  room  in  the  fire.  It  was  proved 
that  the  aperture  in  the  private  closet  was  too  small  to  admit 
of  the  thorax  being  passed  through  it  into  the  vault ;  and  the 
more  probable  supposition,  we  think,  is,  that  Dr.  Webster  had 
early  began  to  entertain  doubts  of  the  perfect  security  afforded 
by  that  hiding-place,  and  had  resolved  to  recover  those  parts  by 
means  of  the  grapple  in  order  to  their  safer  disposal.  It  quite 
consists  with  this  view  that  the  portions  found  in  the  vault,  and 
not  the  others,  bore  marks  of  having  been  subjected  to  the  action 
of  water.  The  original  plan  may  have  been  to  burn  the  whole 
body ;  but  when  time  pressed,  and  inquiries  at  the  College  were 
becoming  more  urgent  every  day,  the  tin  box  may  have  been 
resorted  to  as  a  readier  means  for  the  removal  of  what  still  re- 
mained of  it. 

We  have  now  done  with  "  the  remains,"  and  are  brought  to 
another  very  pregnant  fact ;  the  discovery  of  the  documents  of 
debt  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Webster.  He  had  all  along  stated 
that  the  smaller  note  (for  $400)  had  been  left  in  the  laboratory 
by  Dr.  Parkman,  with  the  signature  scored,  (after  he  had  re- 
ceived payment  of  the  principal,  and  interest  due  on  it,  but  the 
"  amount'1  stated  by  Dr.  Webster  to  have  been  paid  was  proved 
not  to  be  the  exact  amount  due) ;  but  he  had  not  disclosed  that 
there  was  also  in  his  possession  the  larger  note  (for  $2432). 
These  two  notes  were  fttond  after  his  arrest,  together  with  some 
memoranda  on  the  subject  of  his  debt  to  Dr.  Parkman,  in  k 
trunk  in  his  house.  It  seems  very  improbable  that  so  punctual 
a  man  of  business  as  Dr.  Parkman  was  proved  to  be  should  have 
left  even  the  smaller  note  in  Dr.  Webster's  hands  undischarged ; 
still  more  improbable  that  he  should  have  left  also  the  larger 
note,  in  which  he  had  himself  only  a  partial  right,  there  being 
other  creditors  under  it.     Yet  this  note  also,  on  which  there  ap- 

Cred  to  be  money  still  due,  Dr.  Webster  had  appropriated, 
ing  marked  "  paid"  across  it.  There  was  evidence  strongly 
tending  to  prove  that  Dr.  Webster  was  not  at  that  time  in  funds 
to  pay  either  of  the  debts.    It  was  from  the  students'  fees  that  he 
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had  promised  to  pay  the  note,  and  about  the  time  in  question 
he  had  received  a  considerable  sum  from  the  collection  of  these 
fees ;  but  there  was  conclusive  proof  that  none  of  that  money 
had  gone  to  pay  Dr.  Parkman,  and  there  was  no  attempt  on 
the  other  part  to  show  any  different  source  from  which  the 
money  might  have  come. 

The  matter  we  have  last  adverted  to,  the  possession  of  these 
notes,  not  only  affords  in  the  circumstances  a  very  strong  pre- 
sumption that  they  were  obtained  at  the  cost  of  Dr.  Parkman's 
life,  but  supplies  a  motive  for  the  crime. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  suggested  at  the  trial,  and  seems  to 
have  been  the  prevalent  belief  in  Boston,  on  the  discovery  of 
Dr.  Parkman's  death,  that  the  homicide  was  not  deliberate,  but 
sudden  or  passionate;  that  angry  words  had  led  to  rash  fatal 
blows.  Nothing  was  disclosed  at  the  trial  which  could  give 
any  probability,  and  the  very  evidence  of  character  given  on  be- 
half of  Dr.  Webster,  seems  very  unfavourable  to  such  a  view. 
One  of  his  friends  describes  him  as  "  hasty  and  irritable,  but  soon 
forgetting  the  cause  of  excitement,  lacking  depth  of  passion." 
Another  says,  a  I  have  known  Dr.  Webster  to  be  considered  a 

1>etulant  man,  but  one  who  would  exhaust  his  sudden  fit  of  petu- 
ance  in  words."  All  concur  in  having  "  never  heard  of  any 
acts  of  violence."  Is  it  likely  that  the  first  act  of  passionate 
violence  should  be  in  the  calm  meridian  of  life,  and  that  act  a 
murder?  It  is  indeed  an  appalling  thought,  yet  the  facts  of  the 
case,  well  considered,  seem  inevitably  to  lead  to  it,  that  the 
needy  debtor,  hard  pressed  by  an  urgent  creditor,  whom  he  could 
no  longer  silence,  and  was  without  the  means  of  satisfying ;  want, 
possibly  ;  loss  of  social  status,  exposure,  bankruptcy  almost  cer- 
tainly in  waiting  for  him  at  the  very  next  step  ;  seeing  no  other 
issue  from  his  calamities,  (the  result  apparently  of  careless  and 
extravagant  habits,)  and  not  having  virtue  to  bear  them,  con- 
ceived a  plan  of  getting  quit  of  the  debt  by  the  murder  of  his 
creditor.  Not  having  the  means  of  payment,  and  well  knowing 
that  no  further  excuse  would  be  listened  to,  Dr.  Webster  invited 
Dr.  Parkman  into  his  laboratory,  just  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
last  lecture  prior  to  the  holidays,  and  having  thus  before  him  a 
week  of  leisure ;  in  his  conversation  on  the  state  of  the  vault  he 
displayed  an  interest  in  the  matter  otherwise  unexplained  ;  and 
on  that  fatal  morning  he  told  the  collector,  (to  whom  Dr.  Park- 
man  had  been  applying  for  payment  out  of  the  fees,)  "  You  will 
have  no  further  trouble  with  Dr.  Parkman,  for  I  have  settled  with 
him"  Must  he  not  have  then  been  contemplating  the  cruel 
settlement  ?  It  was  found  that  on  the  day  before  that  of  Dr. 
Parkman's  death  Dr.  Webster  sent  to  the  hospital  for  blood,  to 
be  used,  according  to  his  statement,  in  illustrating  his  lectures; 
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but  the  blood  was  not  obtained.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing 
that  he  required  it  for  chemical  uses ;  it  may  have  been  wanted 
in  order  to  account  for  spots  requiring  some  explanation.  There 
is  one  other  matter  of  evidence  which  we  have  reserved  until 
now,  also  leading  to  the  same  conclusion.     The  janitor  states : — 

"  In  the  morning,  Friday,  November  23d,  after  I  made  his  fire, 
swept  the  room,  and  went  to  set  the  broom  behind  the  door  leading 
from  his  back-room  to  the  laboratory.  I  saw  the  sledge-hammer  behind 
the  door.  It  was  usually  in  the  laboratory.  The  handle  was  about 
two  feet  long,  of  white  oak,  and  it  would  weigh  six  or  seven  pounds. 
I  never  saw  it  in  his  back-room,  or  anywhere,  except  in  the  labo- 
ratory, before.  One  side  of  the  hammer  was  about  as  large  as  half 
au  orange,  and  \t  was  rounded  on  both  sides.  I  carried  it  down  stairs 
into  the  laboratory,  and  set  it  up  against  the  box  in  the  centre  of  the 
laboratory.  I  have  never  seen  anything  of  it  since,  though  I  have 
hunted  the  building  all  over." 

This  brings  us  to  the  manner  of  the  death,  on  which  we  can 
throw  no  farther  light,  and  which,  even  were  it  otherwise,  we 
would  rather  leave  in  the  shade.  Whether  the  stab  in  the  left 
breast  or  the  fractures  of  the  skull  had  been  made  during  life 
or  after  death  could  not  be  determined  with  any  certainty ;  and 
there  remained  no  other  indications  about  the  body  to  tell  the 
details  of  the  story.  The  indictment  contained  a  charge  applic- 
able to  each  of  these ;  but  the  count  chiefly  relied  on  charged 
Dr.  Webster  with  having  "  feloniously,  wilfully,  and  of  his  malice 
aforethought,  and  by  some  means,  instruments  and  weapons  to 
the  jury  unknown,"  deprived  George  Parkman  of  life. 

We  have  now  given  such  an  abstract  as  our  limits  allow  of 
the  evidence  by  wnich  this  charge  was  maintained.  In  defence 
few  explanations  were  given  ;  the  prisoner  disclaimed  all  know- 
ledge of  the  remains,  (as  he  had  done  from  his  apprehension,) 
and  seemed  to  rely  chiefly  on  the  insufficiency  of  the  evidence 
against  him,  and  on  his  own  reputation.  Three  of  his  own 
daughters  were  also  examined  in  order  to  prove  how  much  he 
had  been  at  home  (at  Cambridge)  during  that  week ;  but  their 
evidence  in  no  respect  contradicted  that  which  showed  him  to 
have  been  at  the  College  almost  daily,  but  accounted  only  for 
other  hours.  He  was  ably  defended  by  the  Honourable  (Judge) 
Pliny  Merrick,  of  Worcester,  and  E.  D.  Sohier,  Esq.  of  Boston ; 
but  he  addressed  the  jury  himself  after  his  counsel  had  spoken. 
The  speech  was  chiefly  an  attempt  to  explain  some  minute 
particulars,  and  without  other  knowledge  of  those  particulars 
would  be  unintelligible.  Among  them  were  certain  anonymous 
letters  with  reference  to  Dr.  Parkman's  disappearance,  alleged 
to  have  been  written  by  Dr.  Webster  but  to  which  we  have 
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thought  it  unnecessary  to  advert,  as  to  which  he  protested  "  I 
cill  my  God  to  witness,  while  I  positively  declare  I  never  wrote 
them."  We  shall,  however,  quote  one  sentence  from  this  de- 
fence: 

"  My  very  calmness  has  been  brought  against  me,  my  trust  has 
been  in  my  God !  I  have  been  advised  by  my  counsel  to  remain  as 
calm  as  possible. 

"  That  money  paid  Dr.  Parkman  I  had  positively  laid  by,  from 
day  to  day,  in  this  little  trunk,  and  unfortunately  no  one  can  be  pro- 
duced who  saw  me  pay  it  Several  years  ago  I  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  having  students  in  my  laboratory,  but  for  a  number  of  years  I  have 
prepared  everything  with  my  own  hands.  The  reasons  why  I  ex- 
cluded any  one  from  my  laboratory  are  obvious.  I  will  not  allude  to 
them." 

"  His  remarks,"  we  are  told,  "  were  made  with  great  distinctness 
and  earnestness,  yet  exhibited  far  less  emotion  than  his  counsel  did 
for  him ;  and  showed  that  he  had  profited  by  their  advice  to  keep 
calm." 

We  might  have  adverted  to  Dr.  Webster's  behaviour'as  a  part 
of  the  evidence,  bat  there  seems  much  sense  in  a  remark  made 
by  the  Chief-Justice,  that  "  it  ought  to  be  considered  to  have  a 
very  slight  bearing.  There  is  nothing  from  the  experience  of 
the  jury  to  show  how  men  will  act  wnen  charged  with  such  a 
crime."  But  however  this  be,  it  possesses  a  great  moral  interest. 
It  is  something  to  know  it  to  be  not  impossible  for  the  father  of 
a  family,  who  has  all  his  life  long  borne  a  fair  name  and  asso- 
ciated with  the  good  and  gentle,  to  be  engaged  in  the  morning 
in  the  murder  of  his  benefactor,  and  when  he  has  washed  from 
his  hands  the  blood  and  the  ashes  of  the  furnace  which  he  had 
been  feeding  with  flesh  and  bones,  "  to  appear  as  usual''  trim  and 
dressed  in  society  in  the  evening,  "joining  in  conversation  on 
the  topics  of  the  day  and  discoveries  in  ventilation  ;"  or  to  retire 
within  the  circle  of  his  own  home  unsuspected  and  unquestioned 
by  his  wife  and  daughters, "  reading  to  them  and  playing  whist." 
When  first  told  that  he  was  in  custody  for  the  murder  of  Dr. 
Parkman,  he  was  very  violently  affected  with  tremor  and  spasms, 
so  as  to  lead  one  of  the  officers  to  suspect  that  he  had  swallowed 
poison ;  and  in  this  state  (while  unabie  to  stand)  was  taken  with 
cruel  haste  to  the  scene  of  death ;  but  he  soon  recovered  his  self- 
possession,  and  during  that  long  trial,  which  disclosed  facts  and 
objects  that  must  have  made  most  men  tremble,  he  maintained 
perfect  composure.  At  8  o'clock,  P.M.,  of  the  eleventh  day  of 
the  trial,  (March  30th,)  after  a  charge  from  the  Chief-Justice, 
which  occupied  in  delivery  no  more  than  three  hours,  the  jury 
retired  to  consider  the  case ;  and  at  ten  minutes  before  eleven 
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they  returned  into  Court  with  a  verdict  of  "  Guilty."*  The 
Court  was  then  adjourned  until  next  day,  when  sentence  of 
death  was  pronounced,  to  be  carried  into  execution  "  at  such 
time  as  the  Executive  Government  of  this  Commonwealth  may 
by  their  warrant  appoint."  Proceedings  were  taken,  but  unsuc- 
cessfully, on  the  part  of  Dr.  Webster,  to  set  aside  the  trial,  on 
the  ground  of  some  merely  technical  informalities  ;  which  have 
delayed  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  and  we  have  not  yet  heard 
that  any  day  has  been  named. 


*  The  following  letter  from  one  of  the  jury,  which  is  appended  to  the  Report 
of  the  Trial,  will  be  read,  we  are  sure,  with  much  interest : — 

«  To  the  Editor*  of  the  Traveller. 
"  Gentlemen, — Having  read  in  several  papers  what  purported  to  be  a  relation 
of  the  scenes  and  events  which  transpired  in  the  Jury -room  on  the  trial  of  John 
W.  Webster,  I  have  felt  desirous  (now  that  the  subject  has  been  brought  before 
the  public  mind,)  that  a  plain  statement  of  the  more  important  matters  connected 
with  the  Jury-room  should  be  made,  as  it  might  prove  interesting  if  not  instructive 
to  the  community.  The  Jury  was  composed  of  twelve  men,  from  as  many  different 
branches  of  the  mechanical  and  mercantile  '  professions ;'  they  were  from  four 
different  religious  denominations,  and  their  ages  varied  from  28  to  66  years.  They 
were  men  whom  I  should  designate  as  possessing  good  sound  common  sense — men 
capable  of  judging,  of  discerning,  of  appreciating  evidence,  and  estimating  its  im- 
portance. The  Jurors,  after  they  had  become  better  acquainted  with  each  other, 
and  as  the  evidence  began  to  bear  with  crushing  weight  upon  the  prisoner,  and  the 
'  net-work*  of  complicated  circumstances*  seemed  to  encircle  him,  felt  strongly  the 
need  of '  that  wisdom  which  cometh  from  above,*  to  guide  and  direct  their  minds 
aright,  in  their  most  momentous  and  responsible  situation. 

*  It  was  then  that  our  worthy  Foreman  {whom  we  all  must  highly  respect,  and 
whom  we  shall  ever  remember  with  pleasure)  proposed  to  the  Jury  that  they 
should  have  religious  services  every  evening.  The  proposition  was  most  cheer- 
fully responded  to,  and  ever  after  that  time  the  voice  of  praise  and  prayer  ascended, 
as  we  trust,  from  sincere  hearts  to  the  throne  of  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Mercy.  I 
need  not  say  that  the  burden  of  every  prayer  was  for  wisdom  to  guide  and  direct 
unto  a  right  decision,  and  for  blessings  most  rieh  and  precious  to  descend  upon  the 
prisoner  and  his  afflicted  family. 

"  I  now  come  to  the  closing  part  of  this  momentous  trial.  When  tl»e  witnesses 
for  the  defence  had  given  in  their  testimony,  and  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  an- 
nounced the  evidence  on  their  part  closed,  a  feeling  of  pain  and  anguish  must  have 
come  over  the  mind  of  every  Juror.  '  What !  can  no  more  be  said — no  more  be 
done  in  behalf  of  the  unhappy  prisoner  !  Is  that  the  evidence — the  only  exidenct 
on  which  we  are  to  place  our  verdict  of  "  Not  Guilty  ?"  * 

"  At  that  very  time,  with  the  light  which  the  able  charge  of  the  Chief- Justice 
afterwards  gave  us  on  several  points  of '  the  law  and  the  evidence,'  1  think  I  speak 
the  sentiments  of  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the  Jury  when  1  say,  that  they  were  as 
fully  prepared  for  their  verdict  as  they  were  when  they  retired  to  the  Jury-  room, 
after  listening  to  the  most  able  and  eloquent  pleas  of  the  prisoner's  senior  counsel 
and  the  Attorney-General,  so  strongly,  so  fully  had  the  evidence  pointed  to  the 
prisoner  as  the  guilty  man,  and  to  no  ojte  else.  After  the  Jury  had  gone  to  their 
room — with  the  various  evidences  of  guilt  spread  out  on  the  table  before  them,  and 
the  door  locked  upon  them,  shut  out  as  it  were  entirely  from  the  world,  with  no- 
thing but  the  eye  of  the  Omniscient  God  upon  them — so  painful  was  the  sense  of 
responsibility,  so  unwilling  were  they  to  come  to  the  result  which  all  felt  they  must 
come  to,  that  thirty  to  forty  minutes  were  spent  ere  anything  was  done  ;  when  at 
last  the  voice  of  the  Foreman  was  heard  calling  them  to  order,  and  reminding  them 
of  duty,  however  painful.     And  when  they  had  all  taken  their  seats  around  the 
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It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  state  of  public  opinion  on 
the  question  of  capital  punishments  will  form  an  obstacle  to  the 
execution  of  the  sentence.  Judging  from  the  number  of  jurors 
in  this  case  who  were  held  disqualified  by  holding  such  opinions 
on  this  subject  as  would  prevent  them  from  convicting,  (four 
out  of  twenty-two  who  were  called,)  the  balance  would  seem  to 
be  much  in  favour  of  the  older  doctrine.  It  may  surely  be  said, 
at  least,  that  if  Dr.  Webster  is  not  executed,  capital  punish- 
ments have  come  to  an  end  in  Massachusetts.  Such  a  case  as 
the  present  appears  to  test  whether  people  mean  what  they 
say,  who  speak  of  the  reformation  of  the  criminal  as  the  chief 
end  of  punishment ;  for  probably  no  one  believes  that  confined 
alone,  or  in  the  company  of  other  criminals  and  of  turnkeys, 
with  the  occasional  visits  of  the  jail  chaplain,  and  subject  to  any 
model-prison  discipline  which  even  the  most  approved  system 
pursued  in  the  United  States  affords,  Dr.  Webster  will  be  ex- 
posed to  better  influences  than  in  the  society  of  his  wife  and 
daughters  and  of  just  enlightened  christian  friends.  Indeed, 
the  instances  in  which  "  penitentiaries  "  are  truly  places  of 


table,  then  it  was  that  one  of  the  Jurors  rose  and  said, '  Mr.  Foreman,  before  en* 
tering  upon  the  further  consideration  and  decision  of  this  most  important  matter, 
1  would  propose  that  we  seek  for  Divine  wisdom  and  guidance.'  The  proposition 
met  with  a  cordial  response,  and  the  Foreman  called  upon  a  Juror  to  offer  prayer. 
This  was  done,  most  feelingly  and  sincerely.  We  then  proceeded  to  the  moat  try- 
ing and  painful  part  of  our  arduous  duty.  The  various  articles  which  were  put 
into  the  cane  were  examined  by  the  Jury,  and  particularly  those  things  which 
seemed  to  bear  most  strongly  against  the  prisoner.  The  final  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion was  resolved  into  three  parts  : 

44  First,  Are  the  remains  of  a  human  body,  found  in  the  Medical  College,  on  the 
30th  November  1849,  those  of  the  late  Dr.  George  Parkman  t 

"  Second,  Did  Dr.  George  Parkman  come  to  his  death  by  the  hands  of  Dr.  John 
W.  Webster,  in  the  Medical  College,  on  the  23d  November  1849  ! 

*<  Third,  Is  Dr.  John  W.  Webster  guilty,  as  set  forth  in  the  indictment,  of  the 
wilful  murder  of  Dr.  George  Parkman  ! 

"  When  the  vote  on  the  first  question  was  put,  twelve  hands  arose  immediately. 
Some  little  discussion  then  took  place,  when  the  second  question  was  tested,  and 

twelve  hands  at  once  arose.     The  third — the  most  important  question  of  all was 

next  to  be  tried.  Quite  a  pause  ensued.  One  Juror — in  his  sympathies  of  kind- 
ness for  the  prisoner,  (who  was  his  personal  acquaintance  or  friend,)  and  his  af- 
flicted family,  shrunk  from  the  *  fiery  ordeal.*  *  Can't  we  stop  here  !  Can't  the 
law  be  vindicated  and  justice  satisfied  if  we  pause  here  f  Must  we  take  the  life  of 
the  unhappy  prisoner  V  Some  discussion  ensued  ;  the  mind  of  the  Juror  seemed 
more  calm,  and  he  expressed  his  readiness  to  vote  on  the  final  question,  which  was 
then  put,  and  twelve  hands  arose.  The  die  was  cast,  and  John  W.  Webster  was 
pronounced  guilty  of  murder. 

"  Thus  ended  the  closing  scene  in  the  Jury-room.  What  afterwards  transpired 
in  the  Court-room  is  already  known  to  the  public.  When  our  Foreman  then  pro- 
nounced that  awful  word — Guilty  !  the  .Jury,  as  well  as  the  prisoner,  trembled  and 
grew  faint.  And  what  a  relief  it  was  to  us,  when  we  were  again  allowed  to '  go 
free.'  and  rejoin  our  families  and  friends  after  so  long  and  painful  a  separation  ; 
and  there  was  not  a  Juror's  heart  but  would  have  leaped  for  joy  could  the  prisoner 
have  been  justly  allowed  the  same  unspeakable  blessing. 

"  /io*tont  April  3,  1  B.SO.  ONI  OF  THB  JURY." 
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pentance  or  reformation,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  very  few ;  and 
they  occur  perhaps  all,  or  nearly  all,  among  those  offenders  who 
have  been  from  the  womb  such  outcasts  that,  having  never 
known,  in  any  better  sense,  guardian,  provider,  guide,  or  teacher, 
but  drifting  about  with  other  refuse  among  the  eddies  of  society, 
they  have  there,  in  prison,  first  found  kindness  and  a  home. 

This  trial  suggests  many  reflections ;  we  can  hardly  hint  at 
one  of  these.  It  illustrates  the  extreme  difficulty  of  utterly 
destroying  a  murdered  body.  We  can  hardly  conceive  of  any 
circumstances  more  favourable  to  such  destruction  than  those 
which  were  here  present.  An  able  chemist  in  his  laboratory, 
with  furnace,  stove,  water,  all  manner  of  acids  and  alkalies,  has  a 
week  for  this  hateful  work ;  and  still  it  is  so  little  done  that  of 
no  single  limb  could  it  be  said  that  nothing  remained.  Is  it 
that  the  charitable  Elements,  which  so  soon  obliterate  the  records 
of  human  frailty,  are  slow  to  efface  the  traces  of  murder  ? 

Our  readers  will  now  judge  how  far  this  trial  deserved  the 
notice  to  which  we  have  deemed  it  entitled.  The  Attorney- 
General  concluded  his  powerful  speech  in  these  words : — "  I  do 
feel,  gentlemen,  that  upon  twelve  men  here  is  resting  a  higher 
responsibility  than  ever  rested  on  twelve  men  in  Massachusetts 
before.  Remember  that  we  have  had  here,  through  these  long 
and  weary  days,  those  whose  labours  will  carry  this  trial  into  all 
lands,  to  be  read  in  all  languages."  To  what  extent  these 
anticipations  are  to  be  fulfilled  we  shall  not  pronounce ;  it  was 
a  rhetorical,  and  may  have  been  an  exaggerated  statement ;  but, 
if  we  mistake  not,  the  name  of  Dr.  Webster  of  Boston  will  be 
long  remembered  with  infamy. 

Since  the  preceding  pages  were  written,  a  new  element  has 
come  under  notice,  being  Dr.  Webster's  confession ;  obtained 
on  the  23d  of  May,  by  the  urgency  of  his  spiritual  adviser,  by 
whom  it  was  believed  and  laid  before  a  meeting  of  Council  at 
Boston  on  the  2d  July,  with  a  petition  for  commutation  of  punish- 
ment, and  an  elaborate  argument  in  support  of  the  petition.  It 
is  too  long  for  insertion  here,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  at  present  in 
possession  of  it,  has  been  made  sufficiently  public  by  other  means.* 
We  shall,  however,  quote  that  part  which  professes  to  relate  the 
manner  in  which  the  murder  was  committed : — 

*  It  will  be  found  in  the  Times  and  Morning  Chronicle  newspapers  of  18th 
July,  the  latter  containing  also  an  earlier  petition  (June  4th),  which  was  afterwards 
withdrawn.  Both  petitions  are  signed  by  Dr.  Webster.  This  earlier  petition  con- 
tains the  following  paragraph  : — "  1  would  most  respectfully  and  humbly  petition 
your  Excellency  (the  Governor)  and  the  Honourable  Couucil,  to  be  permitted  to 
declare,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  1  am  entirely  innocent  of  the  awful 
crime — that  I  never  entertained  any  other  than  the  kindest  feelings  towards  Dr. 
Parkman,  and  that  I  never  had  any  inducement  to  injure,  in  any  way,  him  whom 
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"  Dr.  Parkman  agreed  to  call  on  me  as  I  proposed.  He  came, 
accordingly,  between  half-past  one  and  two  o'clock,  entering  at  the 
lecture-room  door.  I  was  engaged  in  removing  some  glasses  from 
my  lecture-room  table  into  the  room  in  the  rear,  called  the  upper 
laboratory.  He  came  rapidly  down  the  step,  and  followed  me  into 
the  laboratory.  He  immediately  addressed  me  with  great  energy — 
'Are  you  ready  for  me,  Sir?  Have  you  got  the  money?'  I  replied, 
'  No,  Dr.  Parkman ;'  and  I  was  then  beginning  to  state  my  condition 
and  my  appeal  to  him,  but  he  would  not  listen  to  me,  and  interrupted 
me  with  much  vehemence.  He  called  me  a  scoundrel  and  liar,  and 
went  on  heaping  on  me  the  most  bitter  taunts  and  opprobrious  epi- 
thets. While  he  was  speaking  he  drew  out  a  handful  of  papers  from 
his  pocket,  and  took  from  among  them  my  two  notes,  and  also  an  old 
letter  from  Dr.  Hossack,  written  many  years  ago,  congratulating  him 
on  his  success  in  getting  me  appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry.  '  You 
see,'  he  said,  '.I  got  you  into  your  office,  and  now  I  will  get  you  out 
of  it.'  He  put  back  into  his  pocket  all  the  papers  except  the  letter 
and  the  notes.  I  cannot  tell  how  long  the  torrent  of  threats  and 
invectives  continued,  and  I  can  recall  to  memory  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  what  he  said  ;  at  first  I  kept  interposing,  trying  to  pacify  him, 
so  that  I  might  obtain  the  object  for  which  I  sought  the  interview, 
but  I  could  not  stop  him,  and  soon  my  own  temper  was  up ;  I  forgot 
everything,  and  felt  nothing  but  the  sting  of  his  words.  1  was  ex- 
cited to  the  highest  degree  of  passion,  and  while  he  was  speaking  and 
gesticulating  in  the  most  violent  and  menacing  manner,  thrusting 
the  letter  and  his  fist  into  my  face,  in  my  fury  I  seized  whatever 
thing  was  handiest,  (it  was  a  stick  of  wood,)  and  dealt  him  an  in- 
stantaneous blow  with  all  the  force  that  passion  could  give  it.  I  did 
not  know,  or  think,  or  care,  where  I  should  hit  him,  nor  how  hard, 
nor  what  the  effect  would  be.  It  was  on  the  side  of  his  head,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  break  the  force  of  the  blow.  He  fell  instantly 
upon  the  pavement.  There  was  no  second  blow ;  he  did  not  move. 
I  stooped  down  over  him,  and  he  seemed  to  be  lifeless.  Blood  flowed 
from  his  mouth,  and  I  got  a  sponge  and  wiped  it  away.  I  got  some 
ammonia  and  applied  it  to  his  nose,  but  without  effect.  Perhaps 
I  spent  ten  minutes  in  attempts  to  resuscitate  him,  but  I  found  he 
was  absolutely  dead.  In  my"  horror  and  consternation  I  ran  in- 
stinctively to  the  doors  and  bolted  them,  the  doors  of  the  lecture- 
room  and  of  the  laboratory  below.  And  then,  what  was  I  to  dot 
It  never  occurred  to  me  to  go  out  and  declare  what  had  been  done, 
and  obtain  assistance.  I  saw  nothing  but  the  alternative  of  a  suc- 
cessful movement  and  concealment  of  the  body  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  infamy  and  destruction  on  the  other.  The  first  thing  I  did,  as 
soon  as  I  could  do  anything,  was  to  draw  the  body  into  the  private 

I  have  long  numbered  among  my  best  friends.  To  Him  *  who  seeth  in  secret,'  and 
before  whom  I  may  ere  long  be  called  to  appear,  would  I  appeal  for  the  troth  of 
what  I  now  declare,  as  also  for  the  truth  of  the  solemn  declaration  that  I  had  no 
ageucy  in  placing  the  remains  of  a  human  body  in  or  under  my  room  in  the  V--Ji 
eal  College  in  Boston,  nor  do  I  know  by  whom  they  were  so  placed  there.*' 
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room  adjoining,  where  I  took  off  the  clothes  and  began  putting  them 
into  the  fire,  which  was  burning  in  the  upper  laboratory.  They  were 
all  consumed  there  that  afternoon,  with  papers,  pocket-book,  and 
whatever  they  contained." 

Thus  far  we  have  let  the  narrative  speak  for  itself;  but  we 
shall  not  transfer  into  these  pages  the  painful  details  which  describe 
the  separation  and  disposal  of  the  parts.  It  is  enough  for  our 
purpose  to  let  it  be  known  that  Dr.  Webster  proceeded  instantly 
to  his  work,  and  that  before  he  left  the  laboratory  at  six  o'clock 
that  evening  the  clothes  had  been  all  burned  in  the  stove,  (no- 
thing having  been  removed  from  the  pockets  except  the  watch, 
thrown  over  the  bridge ;)  the  body  dismembered ;  the  head,  vis- 
cera, and  some  of  the  limbs  thrown  into  the  furnace,  (where  a 
fire  was  burning  for  the  purpose  of  making  oxygen  gas,)  "  and 
fuel  heaped  on ;"  and  the  remainder  of  the  body  put  in  two 
cisterns  with  water,  one  of  which  was  under  the  lid  of  the  lecture 
room  table,  and  the  other  in  the  lower  laboratory,  into  the  latter 
of  which  a  quantity  of  potash  was  at  the  same  time  thrown. 

The  narrative  then  proceeds  thus : — 

* 

"  When  the  body  had  been  thus  all  disposed  of,  I  cleared  away  all 
traces  of  what  had  been  done.  I  think  the  stick  with  which  the  fatal 
blow  had  been  struck  proved  to  be  a  piece  of  the  stump  of  a  large 
grape  vine — say  two  inches  in  diameter  and  two  feet  long.  It  was 
one  of  several  pieces  which  I  had  carried  in  from  Cambridge  long  be- 
fore, for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  effect  of  certain  chemical  fluids 
in  colouring  wood,  by  being  absorbed  into  the  pores.  The  grape 
vine,  being  a  very  porous  wood,  was  well  adapted  for  that  purpose. 
Another  longer  stick  had  been  used  as  intended,  and  exhibited  to  the 
students.  This  one  had  not  been  used.  I  put  it  into  the  fire.  1  took 
up  the  two  notes  either  from  the  table  or  the  floor ;  I  think  the  table, 
close  by  where  Dr.  Parkman  had  fallen.  I  seized  an  old  metallic 
pen  lying  on  the  table,  dashed  it  across  the  face  and  through  the 
signatures,  and  put  them  in  my  pocket.  I  do  not  know  why  I  did 
this  rather  than  put  them  in  the  fire,  for  I  had  not  considered  for  a 
moment  what  effect  either  mode  of  disposing  of  them  would  have 
on  the  mortgage,  or  my  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Parkman  and  the  other 
persons  interested,  and  I  had  not  yet  given  a  single  thought  to  the 
question  as  to  what  account  I  should  give  of  the  object  or  result 
of  my  interview  with  Dr.  Parkman.  I  never  saw  the  sledge  ham- 
mer spoken  of  by  Littlefield ;  never  knew  of  its  existence,  at  least 
I  have  no  recollection  of  it.  I  left  the  college  to  go  home  as  late  as 
six  o'clock.  I  collected  myself  as  well  as  I  could  that  I  might  meet 
my  family  and  others  with  composure." 

The  only  farther  facts  stated  in  tin's  confession  which  we  shall 
notice  are  as  follows: — That  Dr.  Webster  had  brought  the 
Turkish  knife  from  Cambridge  to  have  the  sheath  repaired,  and 
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that  no  use  was  made  of  it,  the  marks  of  recent  cleaning  being 
the  work  of  his  daughters,  and  the  other  knife  being  his  only 
instrument ;  that  on  Sunday  he,  for  the  first  time,  made  up  his 
mind  what  course  to  take,  and  what  account  to  give  of  the  inter- 
view  with  Dr.  Parkman  ;  that  on  the  same  day  he  looked  into 
the  laboratory,  but  did  nothing;  that  on  Monday,  after  the 
officers'  visit,  he  threw  the  parts  which  had  been  under  the  lec- 
ture table  into  the  vault,  and  packed  the  thorax  into  the  tea- 
chest  among  tan  which  had  long  been  in  the  laboratory.  The 
following  statements  we  shall  give  in  his  own  words : — 

"  The  perforation  of  the  thorax  had  been  made  by  the  knife.  At  the 
time  of  removing  the  viscera  on  Wednesday,  I  put  on  kindlings  and 
made  a  fire  in  the  furnace  below,  having  first  poked  down  the  ashes. 
Some  of  the  limbs,  I  cannot  remember  which  or  bow  many,  were  con- 
sumed at  that  time.  This  was  the  last  I  had  to  do  with  the  remain* 
The  tin  box  was  designed  to  receive  the  thorax,  though  I  had  not  con- 
cluded where  I  should  finally  put  the  box.  The  fish  hooks,  tied  up  as 
grapples,  were  to  be  used  for  drawing  up  the  parts  in  the  vault,  when- 
ever I  should  determine  how  to  dispose  of  them,  and  yet  strange  enough 
I  had  a  confused  double  object  in  ordering  the  box  and  making  the 
grapples.  I  had  before  intended  to  get  such  things  to  send  to  Fayal ; 
the  box  to  hold  the  plants  and  other  articles  which  I  wished  to  protect 
from  the  salt-water  and  the  sea  air,  and  the  hooks  to  be  used  there  in 
obtaining  coralline  plants  from  the  sea.  It  was  this  previously  in- 
tended use  of  them  that  suggested  and  mixed  itself  up  with  the  idea  of 
the  other  application.  I  doubt,  even  now,  to  which  use  they  would  have 
been  applied.  I  had  not  used  the  hooks  at  the  time  of  the  discovery. 
When  I  found  the  carriage  was  stopping  at  the  gaol  I  was  sure  of  my 
fate.  Before  leaving  the  carriage  I  took  a  dose  of  strychnine  from  my 
pocket  and  swallowed  it  I  had  prepared  it  in  the  shape  of  a  pill  before 
I  left  my  laboratory  on  the  23d.  I  thought  I  could  not  bear  to  survive 
detection.  I  thought  it  was  a  large  dose.  The  state  of  my  nervooa 
system  probably  defeated  its  action  partially.  The  effects  of  the  poison 
were  terrible  beyond  description.  It  was  in  operation  at  the  college, 
and  before  I  went  there,  but  most  severely  afterwards.  I  wrote  but  one 
of  the  anonymous  letters  produced  at  the  trial — the  one  mailed  at  East 
Cambridge.  I  have  drawn  up,  in  separate  papers,  an  explanation  of  the 
use  I  intended  to  make  of  the  blood  sent  for  on  Thursday  the  22d,  and 
of  the  conversation  with  Littlefield  about  the  dissecting  vault.  I  think 
that  Pettee,  in  his  testimony  at  the  trial,  put  too  strongly  my  words 
about  having  settled  with  Dr.  Parkman.  Whatever  I  did  say  of  the 
kind  was  in  the  hope  I  entertained  that  I  should  be  able  to  pacify  Dr. 
Parkman,  and  make  some  arrangement  with  him,  and  was  said  in 
order  to  quiet  Pettee,  who  was  becoming  restive  under  the  solicitations 
of  Dr.  Parkman." 

Wc  have  it  then  on  Dr.  Webster's  own  statement,  that  he 
murdered  Dr.  Parkman,  in  such  circumstances  as  to  make  the 
murder  an  aggravated  one.     When  the  just,  although  passionate 
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and  even  insulting  remonstrances  or  threats  of  an  injured  creditor 


and  benefactor,  sixty  years  old,  are  met  by  a  suddenly  fatal  fell- 
ing blow  on  the  head ;  and  that  within  the  rooms  of  a  Medical 
College,  from  the  hand  of  a  professor  there,  who  had  invited  the 
interview,  it  is  surely  a  crime  of  great  atrocity.  Of  this  crime 
Dr.  Webster  now  stands  confessed  as  guilty.  But  the  farther 
question  arises,  is  the  statement  true?  We  think  not;  so  far  as 
it  confines  his  guilt  within  even  those  limits ;  and  shall  now  give 
some  of  the  grounds  on  which  this  conclusion  rests. 

Dr.  Webster  is  twice  perjured ;  first  at  the  trial  and  then  in 
the  petition,  he  had  in  the  most  solemn  and  emphatic  terms  called 
God  to  witness  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  crime  which  he  has 
since  confessed.     The  fact  of  his  still  protesting  his  innocence  of 
a  premeditated  murder  in  solemn  words,  "  as  I  live,  as  God  is 
my  witness,"  can  give  his  statement  no  weight ;  for  it  was  im- 
possible to  use  more  solemn  language  than  tnat  he  had  already 
profaned.     We  cannot  then  regard  his  statement  as  having  any 
claim  whatever  to  be  believed  in  his  favour.     We  may  take  it 
however  as  a  hypothesis,  and  shall  consider  in  two  or  three 
words  (1.)  how  far  it  is  coherent  and  probable  in  itself;  and  (2.) 
how  far  it  agrees  with  facts  otherwise  known.     But  our  first  re- 
mark is  that  it  is  the  minimum  of  a  confession ;  adding  little  of 
any  moment  to  our  knowledge,  and  just  admitting  the  least  guilt 
which  could  with  any  plausibility  account  for  the  unquestion- 
able facts.     The  chances  are  much  against  such  a  confession 
containing  the  whole  truth ;  however  interesting  it  may  be  as 
verifying  the  judgment  already  given  on  the  particulars  of  evi- 
dence, which  it  does  in  a  remarkable  degree;    shewing  how 
truly,  by  a  patient  examination  of  facts  and  circumstances,  we 
may  read  the  history  of  a  murderer's  most  secret  hours.     (1.) 
It  seems  improbable  that  such  a  blow  given  with  such  a  weapon, 
(the  porosity  of  which  would  lessen  its  deadliness,)  should  in  the 
circumstances  cause  immediate  death  ;  more  improbable  that  a 
man  who  had  never  before  been  known  to  commit  an  act  of 
violence,  should  on  the  provocation  of  words  merely  give  such  a 
blow ;  most  improbable  that  having  done  it  with  the  violence  of 
extreme  ungoverncd  passion,  he  snould  instantly  resume   his 
wonted  calmness,  ana,  spending  only  ten  minutes  in  the  at- 
tempt  to  restore,  without   even    a  thought  of  disclosure,   go 
on  considerately  to  such  a  disposal  of  the  body  as  men  of  ordi- 
nary nerve  must  have  shrunk  from.     If  he  felt  so  little  guilty  in 
the  matter,  would  he  have  on  the  spot  prepared  poison  ?    If  he 
had  never  thought  of  their  relation  to  the  debt,  why  should  he 
have  scored  and  pocketed  the  notes  ?    Is  it  likely,  that  having 
on  his  table  the  large  double-edged  Turkish  knife,  he  should 
have  used  only  a  clasp  hunting-knife  for  such  a  purpose?     If 
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the  marks  of  cleaning  were  his  daughters9,  he  could  easily  have 
proved  it,  for  they  were  examined  on  other  matters. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  intrinsic  difficulties  which  meet  us  on 
reading  his  confession;  and  if  we  now  measure  with  it  the 
known  facts,  we  shall  find  it  quite  inadequate  to  explain  those 
from  which  chiefly  we  interred  the  murder  to  have  been  deliber- 
ate. (2.)  There  still  remains  against  Dr.  Webster  the  statement 
to  Pettee,  that  "  he  had  settled  with  Dr.  Parkman ;"  and  the 
improbability*  that  not  having  the  means  of  payment,  he  should 
have  invited  Dr.  Parkman  to  the  laboratory  with  any  hope  of 
appeasing  him.  Or,  can  we  believe  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  sledge  hammer  which  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  labo- 
ratory, and  was  found  behind  the  inner  door  on  that  very  Friday 
morning  ?  Littlefield  had  not  put  it  there ;  and  no  one  else  had 
access.  If  Dr.  Webster  had  required  blood  for  one  of  his  lec- 
tures, he  could  surely  have  proved  the  fact,  or  its  probability. 
The  conversation  with  Littlefield  about  the  vault  remains  unex- 
plained.* Is  it  likely  that  a  fire  in  the  furnace  was  necessary  for 
so  common  a  purpose  as  making  oxygen  gas ;  and  that  the  jani- 
tor had  never,  during  years,  known  a  fire  there  ?  Now,  if  each 
of  these  circumstances,  regarded  by  itself,  is  to  have  some  weight, 
what  shall  we  say  when  we  find  them  all  meeting,  the  hammer, 
the  blood,  the  fire  on  that  fatal  day,  the  conversation  about  the  vault 
the  day  before  that  on  which  the  interview  was  asked?  Would 
God  we  could  discover  some  other  theory  which  should  explain 
the  facts  involving  less  terrible  guilt !  But  the  conclusion  we  had 
before  come  to  remains  unshaken,  is  rather  confirmed  by  this 
confession.  However  we  may  err  in  this  judgment,  we  are 
aware  our  error  can  at  least  have  no  effect  on  Dr.  Webster^ 
fate,  which  will  have  been  finally  determined  long  before  these 
pages  can  by  any  accident  have  been  carried  across  the  Atlantic. 


*  The  recent  statement  made  by  Dr.  Webster  in  regard  to  these  two  matters 
appears  not  to  have  been  published  ;  bat  as  we  are  already  in  possession  of  the 
explanations  on  both  points  which  he  gave  at  the  times  referred  to,  we  can  hardly 
believe  that  any  farther  explanations  will  be  of  much  avail. 
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Art.  X. — 1.  The  History  of  Christianity  in  India,  from  the 
Commencement  of  the  Christian  Era.  By  the  Rev.  James 
Hough,  M.A.,  late  Chaplain  to  the  East  India  Company  a( 
Madras.     4  vols.     London,  1839-1845. 

2.  India  and  Indian  Missions.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Duff,  D.D.,  Church  of  Scotland  Mission.    Edinburgh,  1840. 

3.  The  History  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Hie  Colonies  and 
Foreign  Dependencies  of  the  British  Empire.  By  the  Rev. 
James  Anderson,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen ;  Per- 

Eetual  Curate  of  St.    George's  Chapel,  Brighton.     2  vols. 
London  and  Brighton,  1845-1847. 

4.  Handbook  of  Bengal  Missions,  in  Connexion  with  the 
Church  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  James  Long,  Church 
Missionary  in  Calcutta.     London,  1848. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  second  century,  there  dwelt  at 
Alexandria  a  teacher,  by  name  Pantaenus.  He  had  forsaken  the 
philosophy  of  the  Portico  to  embrace  the  faith  as  it  is  in  Jesus  ; 
and  in  that  great  city,  which  was  at  once  the  mart  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  East  and  the  stronghold  of  the  new  religion  of  the 
West,  he  presided  over  the  celebrated  school  which  was  among 
the  chiefest  of  its  glories.  It  was  by  the  enterprise  and  ambition  of 
the  founder  of  that  city,  that  a  knowledge  oi  the  countries  of  the 
East  had  been  opened  out  to  the  empires  of  the  West,  the  gates 
of  commerce  unlocked,  and  the  people  of  India  and  the  colonists 
of  Egypt  brought  into  frequent  intercourse  on  the  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  Indian  ocean.  But  the  Romans  had  now  be- 
come masters  of  the  world.  The  Emperor  Commodus,  one  of 
the  worst  and  weakest  of  the  many  tyrants  and  idiots  who  has- 
tened the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire,  exercised  bloody 
dominion  in  the  eternal  city,  and  throughout  its  marvellous 
colonies  in  three  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  was  beneath  his  flag, 
that  when  Pantaenus  taught  at  Alexandria,  every  year  at  the 
time  of  the  summer  solstice,  a  fleet  of  more  than  a  hundred 
merchant  ships  sailed  out  of  the  port  of  Myos-hormos,  on  the 
Red  Sea,  and  steered  for  the  rich  pearl-fisheries  of  Ceylon,  and 
the  spicy  coasts  of  Malabar.  In  exchange  for  the  rich  silks, 
the  costly  jewels,  and  the  aromatic  treasures  of  India  and 
Arabia,  the  Romans  gave  their  precious  metals — and  something 
more  precious  still. 

The  vessels  which  sailed  out  of  the  Egyptian  ports  to  bring 
back  the  rich  produce  of  the  East,  carried  out  tidings  of  the 
birth  and  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer,  and  of  the  new  faith  that 
he  had  bequeathed  to  the  world.     Of  the  first  Indian  mission- 
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aries  we  have  no  account.  There  is  a  legend  which  attributes 
to  the  Apostle  Thomas  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  Church 
in  India.  Slowly  does  reason  reject  a  tradition  which  imagina- 
tion is  so  eager  to  embrace.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  accord  the 
fullest  faith  to  the  legend  of  the  Apostolic  origin  of  Christianity 
in  India ;  but  the  story  rests  upon  the  scantiest  authority,  and  is 
not  to  be  believed.  This  much,  however,  history  may  assert, 
that  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century,  when  Demetrius 
held  the  Episcopate  of  Alexandria  and  Pantaenus  presided  over 
its  Academy,  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  had  reached  the  ears 
of  the  dwellers  on  the  southern  Indian  coast.  From  whose  soever 
lips  the  great  message  fell,  it  had  not  fallen  upon  ungrateful 
soil.  Among  the  pearl-fishers  of  Ceylon  and  the  rude  cultiva- 
tors on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  were  men  who 
sighed  after  better  teaching  and  a  purer  faith  than  that  of  the 
priests  of  their  idol-temples. 

From  these  distant  Indian  shores  the  Egyptian  mariners 
brought  back  intelligence  which  spread  joyfully  among  the 
Christians  of  Alexandria,  and  stirred  the  heart  of  Pantaenus 
among  his  pupils  and  his  books.  The  longings  of  the  heathen 
were  after  Gospel  teaching.  Their  prayers  for  the  help  of  in- 
structed Christian  guides  did  not  find  utterance  in  vain.  Pon- 
dering, perhaps  praying  over,  these  strange  tidings,  the  philo- 
sopher formed  a  great  resolution,  and  girded  himself  up  for  a 
great  enterprise.  He  determined  to  leave  his  disciples — to 
abandon  the  honours  and  rewards  of  the  academy — and  to  go 
forth  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  upon  heathen  ground. 
What  he  did,  and  what  he  taught,  it  is  hard  to  say.  Doubts  of 
the  soundness  of  his  doctrines  have  been  freely  expressed.  It  is 
said,  that  the  taint  of  the  old  Stoic  philosophy  clung  to  the 
Christian  teacher.  But  we  may  at  least  believe  the  sincerity 
and  devotedness  of  the  man,  who  exchanged  the  learned  auiet 
of  the  schools,  and  the  amenities  of  civilisation,  for  the  hardships 
and  sufferings  of  missionary  life,  beneath  a  burning  sun,  and 
among  a  barbarous  people ;  and  though  there  be  no  record  of 
his  exploits,  or  even  of  the  precise  scene  of  his  labours,*  and  it 

*  It  is  even  doubted  by  some  writers  whether  he  visited  India  Proper  at  all ; 
and  it  is  suggested  that  the  scene  of  his  labours  was  more  probably  the  coast  of 
Arabia.  But  we  think  the  balance  of  evidence  collected  by  Mr.  Hough  is  against 
the  latter  hypothesis.  We  see  no  reason,  indeed,  to  doubt  that  Pantaenus  visited 
India ;  in  all  probability  the  island  of  Ceylon  and  the  Malabar  coast.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  there  is  something  extremely  vague  and  indefinite  in  the  geo- 
graphical nomenclature  of  ancient  writers,  who  are  too  apt  to  describe  Arabia, 
Abyssinia,  Persia,  and  Central  Asia,  indifferently,  under  the  comprehensive  name 
of  India,  which  seemed  to  represent,  indeed,  all  the  countries  of  the  East.  It  is 
surmised  by  Mr.  Hough,  that  St.  Thomas  may  have  penetrated  into  Bactria,  and 
that  hence  lias  arisen  the  tradition  of  the  apostolic  visit  to  India.  We  are  sur- 
prised that  a  writer  of  such  laborious  and  conscientious  research  should  make  no 
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is  known  that  he  returned  after  a  time  to  Alexandria,  to  take 
his  old  place  among  his  disciples,  we  may  cherish  the  pleasing 
belief,  that  the  first  Indian  missionary  of  whom  we  have  any 
authentic  accounts,  did  not  labour  wholly  in  vain. 

But  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  he  left  behind  him,  or  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  great  work.  The  history  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  East  here  sinks  into  a  cloud  of  obscurity.  Little 
is  known  of  the  progress  of  the  gospel  on  Indian  soil  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  third  century.  It  was  at  the  commencement  of 
the  fourth,  that  the  Emperor  Constantine,  "  seated  Christianity 
on  the  throne  of  the  Roman  world.'"  At  the  Council  of  Nice, 
held  under  his  authority,  at  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  that 
century,  "one  of  the  prelates  assembled,  named  Johannes," 
says  Mr.  Hough,  "  subscribed  as  Metropolitan  of  Persia  and  the 
Great  India/'  a  fact  which  seems  to  indicate  that  there  was  at 
that  time  a  Christian  Church  of  some  bulk  and  significance 
planted  on  the  Indian  coast.  Thirty  years  later  one  Frumentius, 
a  Tyrian  by  birth,  sailed  for  India,  invested  by  Athanasius 
with  Episcopal  authority,  and  gathered  together  the  scattered 
Christian  flocks  which  were  then  dispersed  over  the  Southern 
Peninsula.  The  story  of  this  man  is  worth  telling.  He  was  the 
kinsman  of  a  Christian  philosopher  named  Meropius,  who  had 
heard  from  others  such  accounts  of  the  wonders  of  the  "  Great 
India/'  as  filled  him  with  a  strong  desire  to  visit  the  utmost 
isles  and  shores  of  the  East.  Taking  two  young  kinsmen  with 
him  as  companions  of  his  voyage,  he  sailed  for  India,  satisfied 
his  longings,  and  was  about  to  turn  the  prow  of  his  vessel 
towards  home,  when  the  natives  of  the  country  seized  him  and 
the  mariners  who  had  worked  his  ship ;  and  barbarously  mur- 


mention  of  the  minute  account  of  the  labours  of  St  Thomas,  given  in  the  "  Histo- 
ria  Indica"  of  Maffei.  If  it  be  of  no  other  value,  it  is  of  importance  as  indicat- 
ing either  the  belief  existing  among  the  earliest  Portuguese  residents  in  India,  or 
the  barefaced  inventions  and  impositions  of  the  Jesuit  writers.  A  passage  from 
the  copious  Index  to  the  history  will  afford  a  tolerable  notion  of  the  extent  of 
these  fabrications  : — M  S.  Thomas  Apostolus  Indicus  Evangelizavit — In  Lusitano- 
rum  pneliis  quando  primum  invocatus — Tree  Magos  Convertit — Meliapore  tem- 

plum  construxit—  Puerum  resuscitat — Sinis  prsedicavit — Ejus  Martyrium Mira- 

cula — Peregrinationes  per  Indiam — Prophetia — Reliquiae  Miliapore  In  ventre — In 
Area  Argentea  Inclusw,"  &c,  &c,  &c.  Marco  Polo,  who  seems  to  have  had  the 
profoundest  faith  in  the  Apostolic  legend,  recorded  before  the  time  of  the  Portu- 
guese in  India,  that  the  Saint  was  killed  accidentally  by  a  low  caste  man,  who  was 
shooting  at  peacocks  whilst  Thomas  was  at  prayer  in  a  wood.  Gibbon  says,  that 
u  Marco  Polo  was  told  on  the  spot,  that  he  (St  Thomas)  suffered  martyrdom  in  the 
city  of  Meliapore  ;"  but  this  seems  to  be  an  error.  Marco  Polo's  story  is  as  we 
have  stated  it ;  and  the  Venetian  affirms  in  another  place,  that  it  was  a  physical 
impossibility  for  any  one  of  that  unlucky  caste  to  abide  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Saint's  body.  "  None  of  this  lineage,"  he  says, u  can  enter  the  place  where  he  lies 
buried,  nor  could  twenty  men  force  them  in,  nor  ten  hold  them  there,  on  account 
of  the  virtue  of  that  sacred  body." 
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dered  them  all.     The  young  kinsmen  of  the  philosopher  alone 
escaped.     Their  names  were  Frumentius  ana  JEdesias.     The 
natives  carried  the  youths  to  their  king,  who  made  the  one  his 
secretary  and  the  other  his  cup-bearer ;  and  when  he  died,  leav- 
ing a  son  in    his   minority,   the  queen-mother  entreated  the 
strangers  to  undertake  the  guardianship  of  the  boy,  and  to  direct 
the  administration  of  the  country.     They  consented,  and  Fru* 
roentius  became  the  chief-ruler  of  the  state.     The  precise  loca- 
lity in  which  the  Christian  tutor  and  regent  of  a  heathen  prince 
and  a  heathen  country  exercised  dominion  is  not  on  record ;  but 
it  is  narrated  by  many  credible  authorities,  that  in  this  trying 
and  responsible  position  he  remembered  the  lessons  of  his  youth, 
and  turned  to  good  account  his  influence  and  authority.     He 
found  on  inquiry  from  the  merchants  that  there  were    many 
Christians  on  the  coast ;  he  gathered  them  together ;  erected  a 
church ;  exhorted  them  to  the  constant  worship  of  the  true  God; 
and  promised  to  protect  their  temporal  interests.     Many  were 
thus  added  to  the  Christian  Church;  but  in  due  course  the 
prince,  attaining  to  years  of  discretion,  took  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment into  his  own  hands,  and  Frumentius  and  ^Edesius,  in  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  the  young  sovereign  and  his  mother, 
prepared  to  return  to  the  country  of  their  birth.     iEdesius  re- 
paired at  once  to  the  home  of  his  kindred  in  Tyre,  but  Frumen- 
tius made  his  way  to  Alexandria,  sought  an  interview  with 
Athanasius,  and  urged  him  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  wants  of 
the  native  converts  on  the  Indian  coast    The  Patriarch  besought 
him  to  undertake  the  mission  himself,  and  Frumentius  returned 
to  India.     It  is  said  that  the  new  bishop  made  many  converts 
and  erected  many  churches.     It  is  only  in  accordance  with  the 
general  character  of  the  traditions  of  the  age,  that  it  should  be 

r\c  ^lat  **e  wrought  many  miracles. 

Of  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  East  during  the  fifth 
century  there  are  few  if  any  authentic  records.  Early  in  the 
«#jA  century,  a  merchant  of  Alexandria  named  Cosmas  visited 
India  and  wrote  an  account  of  the  places  he  had  seen.     "  There 

i^i.  "^  "in  the  Island  of  Taprobane  (Ceylon)  in  the 
furthermost  India,  in  the  Indian  sea,  a  Christian  Church,  with 
clergymen  and  believers.  I  know  not  whether  there  are  any 
w£!l  ^^d  this  island.    In  the  Malabar  country  also, 

Sw^lTI?Perugrowi»  there  are  C^stians,  and  in  Calliana  as 

was  eonse      rXf^V*  *  bishoP  who  comes  from  Persi*  where  be 
crated.   •     The  Gospel  had  indeed  been  making  its 

*  There  has  been  *  «^.  j  ■» 
V***>,  but  we  see  n«  UP**  deal  of  teamed  discussion  relative  to  the  identity  of  tail 
modern  Callianee  neaTft^^  disbelieve  that  the  Greek  K.x>u«.  represents  the 

"°mbay.      Cosmas  evidently  knew  nothing  of  the  eastern 
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way  towards  India  by  the  northern  route,  through  central  Asia ; 
and  was  preached,  with  success,  in  Persia,  in  Media,  in  Armenia, 
in  Bactna  and  in  the  Tartar  countries  lying  to  the  north  of  the 
great  Caucasian  range.  "  The  Barbaric  Churches,"  says  Gibbon, 
"from  the  Gulf  of  Persia  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  were  almost  infinite ; 
and  their  recent  faith  was  conspicuous  in  the  number  and 
sanctity  of  their  monks  and  martyrs."  "  In  a  subsequent  age," 
to  borrow  the  language  of  the  same  fascinating  historian,  "  the 
zeal  of  the  Nestorians  overleaped  the  limits  which  had  confined 
the  ambition  and  curiosity  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians. 
The  missionaries  of  Balkh  and  Samarcand  pursued  without  fear 
the  footsteps  of  the  roving  Tartar,  and  insinuated  themselves 
into  the  camps  of  the  valleys  of  Imaus  and  the  banks  of  the 
Selinga."  But  as  the  seventh  century  began  to  dawn  upon 
Asia,  the  great  imposture  of  Mahomet  arose  and  checked  for 
a  time  the  growth  of  Christianity  in  the  Eastern  world.  The 
faith  of  the  Arabian  enthusiast,  supported  by  seductive  appeals  to 
the  passions  of  men,  began  to  roll  its  irresistible  tide  over  the  vast 
extent  of  country  that  lies  between  the  banks  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  confines  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  The  followers 
of  the  new  creed  were  men  of  earnestness  and  enterprise  ;  they 
monopolised  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  East;  and  for  a 
time  the  Christian  Churches  languished.  Commerce  had  been, 
hitherto,  the  great  agent  of  proselytism,  and  now  that  agency 
was  suspended.  Receiving  no  new  strength  from  without,  and 
within  abject  and  corrupt,  presenting  a  feeble  contrast  to  the 
gigantic  ascendancy  of  the  new  faith,  the  Churches  of  India 
visibly  declined  in  power  as  the  mosques  of  the  Mahomedans 
cast  their  shadows  over  the  parched  ground,  and  the  stillness  of 
the  evening  was  broken  by  the  Muedhin  call  to  prayer. 

Two  noticeable  events,  though  not  altogether  unobscured  by 
that  mist  of  uncertainty  which  hangs  over  the  early  history  of 
the  Christian  Church  in  India,  distinguished  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries.  Towards  the  close  of  the  former,  when  it  appears  that 
the  Indian  Bishoprics  were  under  the  authority  of  the  Nestorian 
Patriarch  of  Seleucia,  an  Armenian  merchant,  named  Thomas 
Can  a,  took  up  his  abode  in  Malabar.  Before  this  time  the 
Christian  brotherhood,  both  on  this  and  the  Coromandel  coast, 
persecuted  by  the  native  princes,  had  been  driven  into  the 
interior  of  the  country,  to  seek  refuge  on  the  hills.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  Thomas,   who   whether  formally  appointed   or 


coast  of  the  Indian  peninsula ;  and  yet  Mr.  Hugh  Murray  in  his  "  Historical 
Account  of  Discoveries  and  Travels  in  Asia,"  a  very  able  and  interesting  compila- 
tion, suggests  that  the  Pudifetania  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  mentioned  by  Nicolo 
Conti,  is  identical  with  the  Poodabatan  of  Cosraas,  which  was  on  the  Malabar  coast. 
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not  to  the  Episcopal  office,  appears  to  have  performed  its  func- 
tions and  borne  its  title,  was  great  through  Southern  India. 
Under  his  protection  the  native  Christians  enjoyed  security  and 
peace.  It  is  conjectured  that  this  Mar  Thomas,  who  married 
and  died  in  India,  and  left  behind  him  a  numerous  progeny,  is 
the  Christian  worthy  who  has  been  confounded  with  the  Apos- 
tolic saint.  The  chronological  question  simply  involves  a  dis- 
crepance of  a  small  matter  of  eight  centuries ;  and  all  that  we 
now  know  about  it,  or  are  likely  to  know,  is  that  the  St.  Thomas, 
who  is  venerated  by  the  Christian  Churches  of  Southern  India, 
and  whose  name  they  bear,  was  either  "  an  apostle,  a  Manichasan, 
or  an  Armenian  merchant,'*  and  that  he  died  in  the  first  cen- 
tury or  the  ninth. 

The  noticeable  event  of  the  ninth  century,  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  is  connected  with  this  history  of  St.  Thomas.  It  is  on 
record  that  Alfred  the  Great  despatched  from  Great  Britain  an 
embassy  under  Sighelm,  Bishop  of  Shireburn,  to  the  shrine  of 
the  saint  at  Madras.*  Having  paid  their  devotions,  the  holy 
men  returned  home,  bringing  with  them  a  costly  recompense  in 
the  shape  of  a  rich  cargo  of  pearls  and  spices*    The  fame  of  these 

Irecious  commodities  had  reached  the  monarch  of  the  Western 
sle,  and  the  substance  now  rewarded  his  zeal.  This  story  is 
related  on  such  good  authority  that  we  are  slow  to  pronounce  it 
apocryphal.  It  would  seem  to  be  at  least  partly  true.  It  it 
surmised  by  Gibbon  and  other  writers,  that  the  pilgrims  were 
despatched  from  Great  Britain,  but  never  proceeded  farther  than 
Alexandria,  where  they  "collected  their  cargo  and  legend.* 
However  imperfectly  we  may  understand  the  motives  of  the 
British  monarch,  or  grope  our  way  through  the  haze  of  doubt 
that  besets  the  tradition,  it  would  be  pleasant  to  accept,  without 
misgivings,  this  history  of  the  dawn  of  Saxon  enterprise  in  the 
East. 

From  this  time  over  a  large  surface  of  years,  lie  few  and  scat* 
tered  the  incidents  which  mark  the  progress  of  the  Christian 
Churches  in  the  East.  In  the  tenth  century  the  cause  of  the 
pure  faith  had  greatly  recovered  from  the  blighting  effects  of 
Mahomedan  ascendancy,  and  new  efforts  were  made  to  support 
and  recruit  the  Churches.  It  is  said  that  about  this  time  the 
Christians  of  St.  Thomas  were  so  many  and  so  powerful  in 
Southern  India,  that  they  asserted  their  independence  as  a  people, 


*  This  was  in  883.  It  seems  little  likely  that  if  the  legend  of  the  death 
burial  of  St  Thomas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madras  really  arose  out  of  the 
of  the  death  and  burial  of  Mar  Thomas — an  event  which  took  place  only  aj 
half-a-eentary  before  Alfred's  embassage,  there  should  have  been  at  thai  tbn*, 
either  in  Egypt  or  Great  Britain,  any  confusion  of  an  incident  which  occurred  My 
years  before  with  one  that  was  at  least  eight  centuries  old. 
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ahd  erected  a  sovereignty  of  their  own.  For  some  time  they 
prospered  under  their  Christian  Rajahs,  until  one  of  them  dying 
without  issue,  adopted  a  heathen  prince  as  his  heir,  and  from  that 
time  the  race  of  Christian  rulers  was  extinct — a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  advantages  of  that  system  of  adoption  which  now 
after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  thousand  years,  is  debated  with  as 
much  warmth  and  advocated  with  as  much  earnestness,  as  though 
the  welfare  of  India  were  dependent  upon  the  issue  of  the  contest. 

Hitherto,  with  but  a  dim  uncertain  light  to  guide  us,  we  have 
groped  through  a  country  of  much  doubt  and  perplexity,  a  desert 
on  which  few  and  far  between  stand  up  shadowy  landmarks  of 
history,  scarcely  better  than  the  merest  fables.     Out  of  the  re- 
gions of  the  indistinct  and  conjectural,  we  are  now  about  to 
emerge,  by  sensible  degrees,  into  the  light  of  substantial  history. 
We  have  seen  the  tide  of  Christianity  setting  in  from  Egypt  and 
Syria,  through  Arabia  and  Persia,  towards  the  western  coast  of 
Hindostan,  and  thence  up  the  southern  peninsula.     For  a  time, 
as  we  have  said,  the  ascendancy  of  Mahomedanism  cut  off  the 
growing  intercourse  between  Christianity  and  heathenism,  and 
kept  down  the  growth  of  the  Nestorian  Churches.     It  was  but 
for  a  time.     The  growing  civilisation  of  the  West  came  out  to 
meet  the  stern  enthusiasm  of  the  East,  and  the  traders  of  Arabia 
yielded  the  commerce  of  the  Indian  seas  to  the  merchants  of 
Genoa  and  Venice.     But  the  enmity  of  Mahomedanism  was  not 
extinguished,  and  its  power  was  not  suppressed.     By  the  victo- 
rious arms  of  Mahomet  II.,  the  crescent  was  planted  in  the 
capital  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  the  mart  of  Constantinople 
closed  against  the  European  world.     By  such  hostility  as  this, 
the  spirit  of  Christian  enterprise  was  excited  rather  than  de- 
pressed.    The  nations  of  the  West  had  hitherto  known  no  other 
sea  route  than  those  through  the  Red  Sea  or  the  Persian  Gulf, 
along  the  Arabian  coast  to  Ceylon  ;  but  the  aggressiveness  and 
exclusi  veness  of  the  Mahomedans  stimulated  them  to  seek  another 
channel  by  which  to  import  into  Europe  the  wealth  of  the  Ori- 
ental marts,  and  on  the  common  road  of  the  great  ocean  they 
tried,  for  the  first  time,  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  great  experiment  of  a  western  passage  to  India,  around  the 
stormy  promontory  of  Southern  Africa.     It  was  in  the  year 
1497,  that  Vasco  de  Gama,  a  subject  of  the  King  of  Portugal, 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Storms,  and  steered  for  the  western  coast  of 
India.     After  a  voyage  of  ten  months  from  the  port  of  Lisbon, 
he  cast  anchor  before  the  town  of  Calicut  in  the  month  of  Mav 
m  the  following  year ;  and  from  that  time  we  date  a  new  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Churches  in  the  Indian  world. 
.   Long  before  this  the  Papacy  had  been  established ;  but  the 
Syrian  Churches  knew  nothing  about  the  Papacy — nothing  about 

vol.  xni.    no.  xxvi.  2  r 
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rL\>-^t_  x  ztZT  L*i  ajcrlsMU  :»n  ihe  Indian  coast  long  before  the 
ii* i  -x  Fk^uJ  ausiinaikjE-,  and  wnen  ihe  nV»»ish  Church  erected 
:;*  :?r:'ui  fr:>^^  uii  t/Teravei  xhe  empires  of  the  West,  the 
O-.'.H^i  (.Lsrchefr  ii  India  hai  been  defended  against  the  in- 
rs*ik  c-f  kf  x.K-ukzxi*iifim.  and  the  tyranny  of  its  intolerance, 
by  :lc  tiurier*  vLich  14  >  iv  .mtnianign  had  raised  up  between 
::*•:  ;•&>;  if  oi  Europe  and  the  dweller*  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar 
w:A  C^rxiLaoicL  B&t  no  MKAer  were  the  Portuguese  vessels 
t&z-hcrai  on  the  shares  &J  Souihwn  India  than  the  independence 
o?  iht;  w^nJiire  Churches  was  threatened,  and  in  a  little  time 
was  grieTouslr  assaiied.  When  Yasce  de  Gama  appeared  a 
second  ::i£ie  oc  the  Indian  coast,  with  the  title  of  Admiral 
of  the  Eastern  Seas,  the  Christians  of  Malabar  welcomed  him 
-*i:h  o&Hiabrr,  and  invited  him  to  become  the  ruler  of  their 
tribe.  The  deputation  which  crossed  the  surf  and  ascended  the 
sides  of  De  Gama's  vessel  presented  to  the  great  navigator  the 
sceptre  of  the  last  of  their  Christian  kings.  It  was  a  wooden 
staff  die  1  with  vermilion,  silver-mounted,  and  ornamented  with 
bells.  With  childlike  confidence  they  placed  themselves  under 
his  protection,  and  besought  him  to  become  their  chief.  From 
that  time  the  progress  of  that  great  buccaneering  expedition, 
which  subjected  many  fair  provinces  of  the  Indian  continent  to 
the  rule  of  a  tyrannous,  lustful,  and  unscrupulous  band  of  tyrants 
and  marauders,  was,  beyond  example,  rapid  and  eventful.  The 
success  of  the  Portuguese  over  the  Moorish  power  in  the  East 
was  not  without  its  uses ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  withhold 
our  admiration  from  the  surprising  energy  with  which  it  was 
achieved.  But  it  is  a  painful  and  a  terrible  chapter  of  history. 
The  first  Christian  settlers  in  India  were  the  moat  unchristian 
of  men ;  *  and  it  has  taken  more  than  three  centuries  to  wipe 
away  the  stains  cast  upon  Christianity  by  the  lives  of  its  Euro- 
pean professors. 

Intent  upon  worldly  conquest,  and  the  acquisition  of  earthly 
wealth,  the  first  Lusitanian  invaders  appear  to  have  troubled 
themselves  little  about  Christianity;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  Franciscan  Friars  who  accompanied  the  Portuguese 
mariners  to  India  did  not,  for  the  most  part,  suffer  the  mission- 
ary character  to  subside  into  the  monastic.    They  established 


*  Maffui  candidly  acknowledges  that  the  unholy  lives  of  tip  Poptagvese  fame* 
one  of  tli©  main  obstacles  to  the  conversion  of  the  natives.  After  setting  forth  other 
difficulties,  he  says, — "  Verum  nihil  plane  majori  est  impedhnetito  qaam  noatra- 
titim  ChrMtianorum  (quoa  Ethnicis  pnalucere  ad  omnem.  jastitiana  at  eaetitataa* 
oportmvrst)  tanto  uotnini  ao  profession)  myiiine  conaentanea^  q*iirtiijjfrna|  visa 
docuinenta,  Deque  enim  tantam  aneotata  paucorum  innocen^ia  et  virtpa  *4*1rrS 
Evangelio  fidem  ;  quantam  insignia  nraltorom  et  notawimi  tea  eajeiees^  i— h^ 
et  Jiuprobitas  adimit. 
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monasteries ;  they  buik  churches;  but  they  made  few  genuine 
converts.  Proselytisxn,  in  the  time  of  Albuquerque,  was  a  matter 
of  State  policy,  not  of  Christian  zeal  and  devotion.  The  Vice- 
roy, we  are  told,  "  in  carder  to  breed  up  soldiers,  very  wisely 
got  the  Indian  maids  made  Christians,  and  married  them  to  the 
Portuguese,  that  they  might  not  always  stand  in  need  of  fresh 
supplies  of  men  from  Portugal."  But  whilst  Albuquerque  and 
his  successors  were  prosecuting  their  conquests  in  the  East,  and 
the  Portuguese  power  was  extending  itself  from  the  Arabian 
gu^f  to  the  very  confines  of  China,  a  greater  than  Albuquerque 
was  achieving  that  greater  conquest  of  self,  and  a  mightier  power 
than  that  of  the  arms  of  Portugal  in  the  East  was  rising  among 
the  peaceful  colleges  of  the  West.  Ignatius  Loyola  bowed  him- 
self to  Go4 ;  and  the  reign  of  the  Jesuits  commenced. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1541  that  the  first  missionary 
of  the  new  Society  of  Jesus  turned  his  clear,  blue  eyes,  for  the 
last  time,  upon  the  orange-groves  of  Spain,  and  set  his  face  to- 
ward*  the  sinning  Orient.  A  Portuguese  vessel,  destined  to 
cany  out  to  Go*  a  new  Indian  viceroy,  and  a  reinforcement  of 
a,  thousand  men,  suffered  the  great-hearted  enthusiast  to  slink 
silently  on  board,  and  to  mingle  with  the  noisy  crowd  of  soldiers 
and  mariners  on  hear  decks.  No  pleasant,  well-fitted  cabin  was 
there  fer  him — no  well-supplied  "  cuddy-table  " — no  outfit  that 
he  did  not  carry  on  his  back.  He  pillowed  his  head  upon  a  coil 
of  ropes,  and  ate  what  the  sailors  discarded*  But  there  was  not  a 
seaman  in  that  labouring  vessel — there  was  not  a  spldier  in  that 
crowded  troop-ship,  who  did  not  inwardly  recognise  the  great  soul 
thai  glowed  beneath  those  squalid  garments.  No  outward  humi- 
liation, cou^d  conceal  that  knightly  spirit ;  no  sickness  and  suffer- 
ing could  quench  the  fire  of  that  ardent  genius.  The  highest 
ana  the  lowest  held  converse  with  him ;  and,  abject,  prostrate  aa 
he  was,  he  towered  above  them  all,  alike  as  a  gentleman  and  a 
scholar*  And  when,  thirteen  months  after  the  vessel  sailed  out  of 
the  port  of  Lisbon,,  its  rent  sails  were  furled,  and  its  strained 
cables  coiled  before  the  sea-port  of  Goa,  there  was  not  one  of  the 
many  enthusiasts  who  now,  as  they  dropped  down  her  weather- 
stained  and  shattered  aide,  shaped  for  themselves  in  imagination 
so  brilliant  a  career  in  the  great  Indies,  or  heaped  up  such 
pilea  of  visionary  wealth,  as  stirred  the  heart  of  Francis  Xavier, 
JBot  hi*  career  was  only  that  of  the  Christian  missionary,  and  the 
riches  he  was  to  gain  were  countless  thousands  of  human  souls. 

It  was  Xavier  s  will  to  suffer.  The  King  of  Portugal  had 
ordered,  that  on  his  passage  to  India  a  cabin  should  be  placed  at 
his  disposal,  and  furnished  with  everything  that  could  render 
tolerable  the  discomforts  of  a  sea  life.  But  be  had  rejected  these 
kingly  offers,  and  contented  himself  with  the  bare  deck  as  his 
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home;  n  single  cloak  to  shelter  him  in  the  foul  weather,  and  a 
few  books  to  solace  him  in  the  fair.     And  now  that   he  had 
reached  the  point  at  which  were  to  commence  his  apostolic 
ministrations,  the  same  spirit  of  self-denial  and  self-dependence 
animated  him  in  all  that  he  did.     He  had  prayed  before  his  de- 
parture for  more  stripes ;  he  had  asked  the  Divine  goodness  to 
grant  him  in  India  the  pains  that  had  been  faintly  foreshadowed 
in  his  Italian  career.     He  had  carried  out  all  sorts  of  briefs  and 
credentials  from  regal  and  pontifical  hands;  and  the  bishop  now 
eagerly  tendered  him  assistance  and  pressed  upon  him  pecuniary 
support.     But  he  refused  all  these  Episcopal  offers,  and  sought 
no  aid  but  that  of  God.     The  more  danger  seemed  to  thicken — 
the  more  appalling  the  difficulties  that  beset  his  path — the  more 
agonizing  the  trials  he  endured — the  louder,  the  more  earnest 
was  his  cry,  "  Yet  more — O  my  God! — yet  more!" 
^  Protestant  zeal  is  only  contemptible  when  it  denies  that  Fran- 
cis Xavier  was  a  great  man.     Delusions  he  may  have  had,  strong 
as  ever  yet  wrought  upon  the  human  soul ;  but  the  true  nobility 
of  his  nature  is  not  to  be  gainsaid.     He  faced  the  most  tre- 
mendous trials  with  a  courage  and  a  constancy  of  the  highest 
order,  and  prosecuted  the  most  arduous  and  astounding  labours 
with  an  energy  and  a  perseverance  scarcely  exampled  in  the 
history  of  human  action.     He  found  himself  suddenly  thrown 
into  the  midst  of  a  mingled  community  of  natives  and  Europeans, 
of  which    it  was   hard  to   say  whether  the  one  or  the   other 
were   sunk    in    the   deeper   and   more   debasing  idolatry.      It 
wa®  a   privilege  to  him   to  endure   hardship  and  to   be  beset 
with   difficulty    in    the   prosecution    of  his   great  work.      His 
courage  rose   as  the   objects   in    his  path    loomed   larger  and 
larger,  and    he  waded  through  the  sea   of  pollution  that   lay 
before  him   as  one  who  never  feared  to  sink.     He  began  his 
course  by  endeavouring  to  entice  his  countrymen  at  Goa  into  a 
purer  way  of  life ;  and,  as  none  since  the  days  of  the  apostle 
jraui  nave  known  better  how  to  abound  and  how  to  be  abased, 
lie  became  as  weak  unto  the  weak,  all  things  to  all  men,  that  by 
„h.^8.™  m^ht  save  some'     The  knightly  spirit  was  never 
oldnohiri   n  *Ilny  with  ^e  chivalry  and  the  courtesy  of  the 
and  w£h       UmtCd  lhe  fo,ness  and  **diness  of  the  scholar; 
the  ViceW  VTg  the.gay  and  «a,,ant  officers  who  ^rroonded 
the  coast of  mik1^  °r  amonS  the  degraded  fishermen  on 
^parted  dS  ,ar,h-he  gem,e  bl°°d  wWch  flowed  in  his  veins 
most  winniS^iil!  P™*?<*>  *?*"<**  to  his  speech,  and  the 
«e!f  at  the  Jeaf of Ti  V  i°  *W  aCti°n8-     WhetherV?acimr  him- 
down,  crucifix  in  L-fan  °PPressed  Christians,  he  charged 

*>"ved  death  fa  t^ffilff^?',11*  "f^  or  ^^ 

rev  er  Hospitals   and    lazar-houses,   performing 
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readily  the  most  sickening  offices  for  their  tainted  inmates,  the 
same  noble  courage  and  self-devotion  shone  out  in  everything  he 
did.  That  the  doctrines  he  taught  may  not  have  been  the 
soundest — that  his  means  of  teaching  were  insufficient — that  he 
knew  little  of  the  native  languages — that  he  made  converts  who 
were  in  reality  no  converts — that  he  had  an  overweening  faith, 
not  peculiar  to  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  efficacy  of  infant 
baptism,  are  facts  which  all  history  records,  but  no  true  history 
in  a  grudging  spirit.  The  more  insufficient  his  means,  the 
greater  the  faith  that  sustained  him.  When  Francis  Xavier 
went  about  the  streets  of  Goa,  or  traversed  the  villages  on  the 
western  coast,  bell  in  hand,  its  clear  sounds  inviting  all  who  heard 
to  gather  round  him  and  accept  from  his  lips  the  first  rudiments 
of  Christian  truth  ;  and  when,  with  inalienable  European  accent, 
he  enunciated  a  rude  translation  of  the  Apostles'  creed,  and  then 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  he  did  not 
believe  that  he,  so  unworthy  an  agent,  so  weak  a  vessel,  could 
convert  thousands  of  wondering  heathens  to  the  faith  as  it  is  in 
Christ ;  but  he  believed  that  even  a  weaker  vessel,  even  a  more 
tinworthy  agent,  might,  in  God's  hands,  become  a  human 
medium  for  the  conversion  of  tens  of  thousands,  and  he  did  his 
best,  knowing  how  little  it  was  in  itself,  but  how  great  it  might 
become,  if  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  him  as  a  dove,  and 
birdlike  accompanied  him  in  his  wanderings.  How  far  the 
Divine  Spirit  may  have  worked  in  him,  and  for  him,  it  is  not  for 
us  in  these  days  to  determine.  It  was  said  that  a  miraculous 
gift  of  tongues  was  vouchsafed  to  him,  that  he  raised  the  dead, 
and  performed  other  prodigies — but  he  was  too  truthful,  too  real 
a  man,  to  favour  the  growth  of  errors  which  the  whole  Catholic 
world  was  only  too  willing  to  accept;  and  it  would  be  the  vilest 
injustice  to  fix  upon  the  first  Jesuit  missionary  the  charge  of 
dishonesty  and  insincerity,  because  among  his  followers  have 
been  liars  and  hypocrites  of  the  worst  class. 

The  proselytes  of  Francis  Xavier  are  numbered  by  his  fol- 
lowers, not  by  tens,  but  by  hundreds,  of  thousands.  He  is  said  to 
have  converted  seven  hundred  thousand  unbelievers  to  the 
Christian  faith.     His  converts  were  drawn  from  all  classes,  from 

Erinces  to  pariahs.  That  the  dishonesty  or  credulity  of  his 
iographers  have  greatly  magnified  his  successes  is  not  to  be 
denied ;  but,  making  large  deductions  on  this  score,  there  still 
remains  a  formidable  balance  of  nominal  Christianity  to  be 
carried  to  the  account  of  the  apostle.  His  superhuman  energies 
seem  to  have  been  attended  with  almost  miraculous  results. 
Idols  fell  at  his  approach ;  churches  rose  at  his  bidding;  and  the 
sign  of  the  cross  became  the  recognised  symbol  of  fellowship 
among  the  inmates  of  entire  villages.     From  Goa  he  travelled 
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southward  to  the  pearl-fisheries  of  Cape  Comoritt,  and  After  suc- 
couring the  poor  people  who  had  been  driven  thence  to  tbe  shorn 
of  the  Straits  of  Manaar,  returned  to  the  western  ceaftt  And  com- 
menced his  labours,  with  extraordinary  energy  aiid  succete,  in 
Travancore.  According  to  his  own  account  he  baptised  ten 
thousand  heathens  in  a  single  month — -carrying  on  the  holy 
work  till  he  could  no  longer  articulate  the  words  of  thto  formula, 
or  raise  his  hand  to  perform  the  office.  Then  he  toftk  ship  for 
the  Eastern  isles,  Visited  Malacca,  Amboyna,  Ternate*  Java; 
and,  after  a  while,  returned  to  visit  his  churches  in  Southern 
India,  and  to  prepare  himself  for  a  great  crusade  against  the 
Bonfees  of  Japan.  More  than  two  years  Were  spent  in  this  holy 
war ;  many  strange  adventures  he  encountered,  taany  converts 
he  made,  and  many  churches  he  established ;  but  his  career  was 
how  drawing  to  a  close.  He  returned  to  Goa,  and  there  ia 
council  with  one  Iago  Pereira,  captain  of  the  vessel  Which  had 
carried  the  apostle,  on  his  strange  and  perilous  voyage  from 
Japan,  formed  the  magnificent  design  of  converting  the  Chinese 
Empire.  But  he  never  reached  the  flowery  land.  Difficulties 
beset  the  enterprise.  The  apostle  of  the  Jesuits  was  landed  at 
the  Island  of  Sancian  ;  and  there  as  he  was  about  to  join,  full  of 
heart  and  hope,  a  Siamese  embassy  of  which  he  had  gained 
tidings,  and  thus  aided  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  die 
Celestial  Empire,  the  hand  of  God  was  put  forth  to  Stay  his 
triumphant  career ;  the  Divine  mandate,  "  thus  far  ahah  thou 
go,  and  no  further,"  was  issued  to  that  lowly,  welWprepared  ser- 
vant of  God ;  he  met  the  summons  With  rapture*  and  oh  the 
bare  beach,  or  beneath  a  miserable  shed,  which  sheltered  hitil 
neither  from  the  heat  by  day  nor  the  cold  by  night,  he  closed  a 
life  of  agony  and  bliss,  of  humiliation  and  of  triumph,  with 
scarcely  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Such  briefly  told  in  a  few  paragraphs  was  the  career  of  Francis 
Xavier.  He  died  on  the  2d  day  or  December  1552,  at  the  por- 
tals of  the  Chinese  empire.  His  mantle  descended  upon  none 
worthy  to  be  associated  with  the  memory  of  such  a  man.  In  the 
history  of  the  Jesuits'  missions  in  India,  Francis  Xavier  standi 
out  in  solitary  grandeur,  as  the  one  apostolic  man.  beside  him 
all  his  successors  were  but  mountebanks  and  impostors.  He  wa* 
too  earnest,  too  assiduous  in  his  ministrations  to  busy  himself 
about  the  doctrines  of  other  Christian  teachers,  and  too  large- 
hearted  and  charitable  to  sink  into  a  bigot,  or  be  goaded  int6 
persecution.  He  went  about  his  own  work,  and  the  Syrian 
priests  tended  their  flocks  in  security  and  peace.  Before  his 
death  the  Franciscan  friars  had  endeavoured  silently  and  secretly 
to  undermine  the  Malabar  Churches ;  but  had  resorted  to  no* 
acts  of  violence.    Soon,  however,  the  overbearing  policy  of  Borne 
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began  openly  to  assert  itself;  ahd  the  Christians  &f  St.  Thomas 
saw  their  independence  threatened  by  tnett  whom  they  regarded 
as  little  better  than  idolaters  in  religion  and  buccaneers  in  active 
life.  * 

Then  began  that  great  struggle,  to  the  history  Of  which  Gibbon 
has  devoted  two  pregnant  pages,  And  Hough  more  than  a  vbliirtie 
of  his  work.  The  Christian  long  seated  on  the  coast  of  Mala- 
bar, traced  their  paternity  to  the  apostle  Pahl,  who  "went 
through  Syria  anu  Cilicia  confirming  the  churches.'1  They 
looked  to  Syria  as  their  Spiritual  home.  They  owned  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Patriarch  of  Babylon.  Of  Rome  and  the  Pope  they 
knew  nothing.  During  the  rise  of  the  Papacy  the  MahomedaH 
powery  which  had  overrun  the  intervening  countries,  had 
closed  the  gates  of  India  against  the  nations  of  the  West.*  This 
had  saved  the  Syrian  Churches  from  Roman  supremacy  and 
Roman  corruption.  As  to  th£  great  question,  whether  the 
churchmen  of  Spain  and  Portugal  or  the  Christian  priests  of 
Southern  India  entertained  purer  ideas  and  practised  more  or- 
thodox forms  of  Christianity,  authorities  may  widely  differ.  The 
Portuguese  were  scandalised  at  the  appearance  of  the  Syrian 
houses  of  worship^  which  they  declared  to  be  heathen  temples 
scarcely  disguised.  The  Syrian  Christians  shrank  with  dismay 
from  the  defiling  touch  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Portugal,  and 
proclaimed  themselves  Christians  and  not  idolaters,  when  th£ 
image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  placed  befote  their  offended  eyes. 
But  it  is  certain  that  the  Malabar  Christians  had  never  been 
subject  to  Roman  Supremacy*  and  never  subscribed  to  Roman 
doctrine.  The  inquisitors  of  Goa  discovered  that  they  were 
heretics ;  but  they  were  quietly  living  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  faith 
which  had  beeh  vouchsafed  to  them  a  thousand  years  before — 
vouchsafed  to  them  when  Rome  owned  a  heathen  Emperor,  and 
knew  not  the  sterner)  mote  capacious  tyttknny  of  a  Sovereign 
Pontiff  of  the  Christian  Church. 

But  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold,  down  came  the  delegates  of  the 
pontifical  tyrant  upon  these  doomed  Indian  churches.  Their 
own  shepherds,  unworthy  of  such  a  eharge,  deserted  their  flock 
in  the  hour  of  need,  scrambled  for  power,  and  played  a  game  of 
dissimulation,  that  was  not  even  justified  by  temporary  success. 
The  first  Syrian  prelate  who  was  brought  into  antagonism  with 
Rome,  expiated  his  want  of  courage  and  sincerity  in  the  dun- 
geons of  the  Inquisition.  The  second  shared  the  same  fate.  A 
third,  for  whose  sufferings  we  have  more  commiseration,  died 


*  The  Abbe*  Raynal,  whose  views  Robertson  adopts  not  without  acknowledg- 
ment, has  enlarged  upon  the  effects  of  this  exclusion  in  a  very  sensible  and  candid 
manner. 
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after  much  trial  and  tribulation  in  his  diocese,  denying  tfa 
Pope's  supremacy  to  the  last.  The  Churches  were  now  without 
a  Bishop,  at  a  time  when  they  more  than  ever  needed  prelatical 
countenance  and  support,  1  or  Borne  was  about  to  put  forth  a 
mighty  hand  and  a  stretched  out  arm.  Don  Alexis  de  Menezes 
was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Goa.  It  was  his  mission  less  to 
make  new  converts  than  to  reduce  old  ones  to  subjection ;  and 
he  flung  himself  into  the  work  of  persecution  with  an  amount  of 
zeal  and  heroism  that  must  have  greatly  endeared  him  to  Rome. 
Impatient  of  the  slow  success  of  his  agents,  he  determined  to 
take  the  staff  into  his  own  hand.  Moving  down  to  the  South, 
with  an  imposing  military  force,*  he  summoned  the  Syrian 
Churches  to  submit  themselves  to  his  authority.  The  Churches 
were  then  under  an  Archdeacon,  who,  sensible  of  the  danger 
that  impended  over  them,  determined  to  temporize,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  show  that  he  was  prepared  to  resist.  He  waited  on 
the  Archbishop.  An  escort  of  three  thousand  resolute  men  who 
accompanied  him  on  his  visit  to  Menezes,  were  with  difficulty 
restrained,  on  the  first  slight  and  delusive  sign  of  violence,  from 
rushing  on  their  opponents  and  proving  their  burning  zeal  in 
defence  of  their  religion.  It  was  not  a  time  for  Menezes  to 
push  the  claims  of  the  Romish  Church.  But  no  fear  of  resist- 
ance could  divert  him  from  his  purpose ;  and  he  openly  denounced 
the  Patriarch  of  Babylon  as  a  pestilent  schismatic,  and  declared 
it  a  heresy  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy.  He  then  issued  a 
decree  forbidding  all  persons  to  acknowledge  any  other  supre- 
macy than  that  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  or  to  make  any  mention 
of  the  Syrian  Patriarch  in  the  services  of  their  Church ;  and, 
this  done,  he  publicly  excommunicated  the  acknowledged  head 
of  the  Syrian  Churches,  and  called  upon  the  startled  Archdeacon 
to  sign  the  writ  of  excommunication.  Frightened  and  confused, 
the  wretched  man  put  his  name  to  the  apostate  document ;  and 
it  was  publicly  affixed  to  the  gates  of  the  church. 

This  intolerable  insult  on  the  one  hand, — this  wretched  com- 
promise on  the  other, — roused  the  fury  of  the  people  against  the 
Archbishop,  and  against  their  own  ecclesiastical  chief.  Hard  was 
the  task  before  him,  when  the  latter  went  forth  to  appease  the 
excited  multitude.  They  would  have  made  one  desperate  effort 
to  sweep  the  Portuguese  intruders  from  their  polluted  shores ; 
but  the  Archdeacon  pleaded  with  them  for  forbearance ;  apolo- 
gised for  his  own  weakness ;  urged  that  dissimulation  would  be 


*  There  was  other  work  to  be  done  by  the  expedition  than  the  reduction  of  the 
Syrian  Churches  ;  but  the  Authorities  at  Goa  saw  the  advantage  of  imparting  to 
the  movements  of  the  Archbishop  all  the  circumstance  of  official  pomp  and  the 
persuasiveness  of  military  strength. 
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more  serviceable  than  revenge ;  promised,  in  spite  of  what  he 
had  done,  to  defend  their  religion ;  and  exhorted  them  to  be 
firm  in  their  resistance  of  Papal  aggression.  With  a  shout  of  as- 
sent, they  swore  that  they  would  never  bow  their  necks  to  the 
yoke,  and  prepared  themselves  for  the  continuance  of  the 
struggle. 

But  Menezes  was  a  man  of  too  many  resources  to  be  worsted 
in  such  a  conflict.     His  energy  and  perseverance  were  irresist- 
able;  his  craft  was  too  deep  to  fathom.     When  one  weapon  of 
attack  failed,  he  tried  another.   Fraud  took  the  place  of  violence ; 
money  took  the  place  of  arms.     He  bribed  those  whom  he  could 
not  bully,  and  appealed  to  the  imaginations  of  men  when  he 
could  not  work  upon  their  fears.  And,  little  by  little,  he  succeed- 
ed.    First  one  Church  fell,   and  then  another.     Dangers  and 
difficulties  beset  him.     Often  had  he  to  encounter  violent  resist- 
ance, and  often  did  he  beat  it  down.     When  the  strength  of  the 
Syrian  people  was  too  great  for  him,  he  called  in  the  aid  of  the 
native  princes.     The  unhappy  Archdeacon,  weary  of  resistance, 
and   threatened  with  excommunication,  at  last  made  submis- 
sion  to  the  Roman  Prelate.     Menezes   issued  a  decree  for  a 
synod  ;  and,  on  the  20th  of  June  1599,  the  Churches  assembled 
at  Diamper.   The  first  session  passed  quietly  over,  but  not  with- 
out mucn  secret  murmuring.     The  second,  at  which  the  decrees 
were  read,  was  interrupted  at  that  trying  point  of  the  ceremony 
where,  having  enunciated  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Arch- 
bishop renounced  and  anathematized  the  Patriarch  of  Babylon. 
The  discontent  of  the  Syrians  here  broke  out  openly ;  they  pro- 
tested against  the  necessity  of  a  Confession  of  1  aith,  and  urged 
that  such  a  confession  would  imply  that  they  were  not  Chris- 
tians before  the  assembling  of  the  Synod.     But  Menezes  allayed 
their  apprehensions,   and   removed   their   doubts,    by   publicly 
making  the  confession  in  the  name  of  himself  and  the  Eastern 
Churches.     One  of  the  Syrian  priests,  who  acted  as  interpreter, 
then  read  the  confession  in  the  Malabar  language,  and  the  assem- 
bled multitude  repeated  it  after  him,   word  for  word,  on  their 
knees.     And  so  the  Syrian  Christians  bowed  their  necks  to  the 
yoke  of  Rome. 

Resolute  to  improve  the  advantages  he  had  gained,  Menezes  did 
not  suffer  himself  to  subside  into  inactivity,  and  to  bask  in  the 
sunshine  of  his  past  triumphs.  Whether  it  was  religious  zeal 
or  temporal  ambition  that  moved  him,  he  did  not  relax  from  his 
labours;  but  feeling  that  it  was  not  enough  to  place  the  yoke 
upon  the  neck  of  the  Syrian  Christians,  he  endeavoured,  by  all 
means,  to  keep  it  there.  The  Churches  yielded  sullen  submis- 
sion ;  but  there  were  quick-witted,  keen-sighted  men  among 
them,  who,  as  the  seventeenth  century  began  to  dawn  upon  the 
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•world,  looked  hopefully  into  the  future,  feeling  assure)!  that  tbej 
could  discern  even  then  unmistakable  evidence*  of  the  wailing 
glories  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  East.  There  was  hope  then  for  the 
Syrian  Churches.     The  persecutions  of  Meneftes   were  very 
grievous — for  he  separated  priests  from  their  wives ;  telecommu- 
nicated, on  trifling  grounds,  members  of  the  churches ;  and  de- 
stroyed all  the  old  Syriac  records  which  contained  proofs  of  the 
early  purity  of  their  faith.     The  irreparable  barbarism  of  this 
last  act  was  not  to  be  forgotten  or  forgiven  $  but,  in  the  midst  ef 
all  other  sufferings,  there  was  consolation  in  the  thought,  that 
this  tyranny  was  but  for  a  time.    u  Sixty  years  of  servitude  and 
hypocrisy,"  writes  Gibbon,  "  wer4  patiently  endured ;   bet  ai 
soon  as  the  Portuguese  empire  was  shakfen  by  thfe  courage  and 
industry  of  the  Dutch,  the  Nestorians  asserted  with  vigour  and 
effect  the  religion  of  their  fathers.    The  Jesuits  were  incapable 
of  defending  the  power  they  had  abused*    The  arms  of  forty 
thousand  Christians  were  pointed  against  their  falling  tyrants; 
and  the  Indian  Archdeacon  assumed  the  character  ef  bishop, 
till  a  fresh  supply  of  Episcopal  gifts  and  Syriac  Missionaries 
could  be  obtained  from  the  Patriarch  of  Babylon.*  Sfech  briefly 
narrated  were  the  results  of  the  oppression  of  Meneeee.     In  the 
course  of  six  months  that  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  prelate 
reduced  the  Syrian  Churches  to  bondage,  and  for  sixty  years 
they  wore  the  galling  chains  of  Rome.     But  Meneses  trusted  in 
his  own  strength ;  he  came  as  an  earthly  conqueror,  and  his  re- 
liance was  on  the  arm  of  temporal  authority.    "  His  eXamptej" 
writes  Mr.  Hough,  "  should  be  regarded  as  a  beation  to  warh 
future  Christian  missionaries  from  the  rock  on  which  he  foun- 
dered.    Without  faith   and  godliness,  nothing  can  ensure  a 
Church's  prosperity.    Failing  in  these,  the  prelate's  designs, 
magnificent  as  they  were  deemed,  soon  came  to  nothing ;  and  it 
deserves  special  remark,  as  an  instructive  interposition  of  Divine 
Providence,  that  the  decline  of  the  Portuguese  interest  in  India 
commenced  at  the  very  period  when  he  flattered  himself  that  he 
had  laid  the  foundation  of  its  permanency." 

Leaving  the  Malabar  Churches  groaning  under  the  weight  of 
papal  tyranny,  we  would  now  cross  the  southern  peninsula^  to 
track  the  movements  of  the  Jesuits  on  the  eastern  coast.  It  was 
at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  Robert  de 
Nobilibus,  a  nephew  of  Cardinal  Bellarmine>  and  a  near  relative 
of  Pope  Marcellus  II.,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Madura  MiV 
sion.  The  Jesuits  were,  by  this  time,  rapidly  supplanting  the 
Franciscans  in  all  parts  of  the  southern  provinces  of  India.  As 
the  seventeenth  century  advanced  the  glory  of  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sions ascended  higher  and  higher,  till  it  reached  its  culminating 
point.    From  Goa  went  forth  a  stream  of  missionaries  to  evan- 
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Klisse  th$  whole  continent  of  India ;  but  ih  the  regions  watered 
the  Ganges*  they  were  disheartened  and  repuhed,  and  soon 
a&ahdoned  their  work  in  despair.     Not  so  ih  the  Southern  Fehin- 
sula.  There  they  laboured  With  marvellous  assiduity)  and,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  accounts,  with  marvellous  success.     Rejecting 
the  example  of  Xavier,  whose  warm  heart  had  Expanded  towards 
the  poor  and  the  oppressed,  and  Whose  ready  limbs  had  ever 
borne  him  amongst  them*  Robert  de  Nobilibus,  his  associates, 
and  his  successors,  addressed  themselves  to  the  dominant  class, 
and  sought  their  converts  atadttg  the  Brahmans.    In  bhe  respect 
they  went  forth  to  tfcei*  work  better  prepared  thah  the  great 
Jesuit  apostle.    They  had  studied,  and  they  understood  the  na- 
tive languages ;  they  had  made  themselves  familiar  with,  and 
were  ready  to  adopt  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  hfttives.  They 
shrank  from  no  amouht  of  labour — froth  no  suffering — from  no 
httfttilfatiott.    They  turned  aside  from  the  ptertice  of  no  deceit; 
ffom  the  exercise  of  no  hypocrisy.    They  lied  in  word,  and  thty 
lied  in  action.    They  called  themselves  western  Brahmans ;  arid 
in  the  disguise  of  Brahmahs  they  mi*ed  themselves  with  the 
people,  talking  their  language,  following  their  customs,  arid 
ootohtenancing  theh*  superstitions.    Clothed  in  the  sacerdotal 
yellow  cloth,  with  the  mark  of  sandal  wood  oh  their  foreheads, 
their  long  hair  streaming  down  their  backs*  their  copper  vessels 
in  their  hands*  their  wooden  sandals  oh  their  feet,  these  "  hew 
Brahmans"  found  acceptance  athong  the  people,  ahd  were  wel- 
comed by  the  princes  of  southern  India.    They  performed  theifr 
ablutions  with  scrupulous  regularity ;  they  ate  no  animal  food; 
they  drank  no  intoxicating  liquors*  but  fonrid  in  the  simple  fare 
of  vegetables  and  milk  at  once  a  disguise  and  a  protection.   The 
Christians  had  appeared  among  them  eating  and  drinking — 
gluttonous  and  wine-bibers — and  they  had  paid  the  penalty  of 
an  addiction  to  these  feverish  stimulants  under  the  burning  cop- 
per skies  of  the  East.    The  holy  men  who  now  wandered  half 
naked  among  the  natives  of  southern  India,  and  sitting  on  their 
haunches  ate  the  common  fare  of  the  couhtry,  braved  the  cli- 
mate with  comparative  immunity,  and  were  not  suspected  of  fel- 
lowship with  the  sfensual  Europeans  who  had  turned  Goa  into  a 
sty  of  corruption.    Whether  it  was  necessary  to  the  due  simula- 
tion of  the  BrahtHahical  character  to  preserve  in  all  other  re- 
spects very  great  purity  of  life*  we  leave  to  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  that  priestly  class  to  conjecture  for  themselves. 
That  these  Jesuits  made  a  surprising  number  of  converts  in 
the  South,  is  confidently  asserted  on  their  own  testimony ;  ahd  ift 
as  much  as  they  baptized  many  thousands  of  people,  the  record 
is  doubtless  true.    If  the  sprinkling  of  water  and  the  utterance 
of  a  formula  be  enough  to  make  a  Christian,  as  many  professing 
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Protestants  seem  to  believe  even  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  these  Jesuit  missionaries  in  the  seventeenth,  doubtless 
made  mnltitudes  of  Christians.  According,  however,  to  their 
own  showing,  their  success  among'the  Brahmans  was  very  small, 
and  they  soon  began  to  see  the  necessity  of  flying  at  lower  game. 
They  went  among  the  villagers — condescended  to  pariahs,  and 
achieved  great  triumphs  over  babes  and  sucklings.  Under  the 
pretext  of  administering  medicine  to  them,  they  baptized  all  the 
dying  children.  They  did  their  best  to  render  conversion  as 
easy  as  possible,  by  heathenizing  Christianity  to  the  utmost 
possible  extent.  Indeed  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  were  not  themselves  the  only  real  converts.  It  is 
almost  enough  to  say  of  the  scandalous  nature  of  their  proceed- 
ings, that  they  brought  a  blush  to  the  hard  cheek  of  Menezes. 
The  impiety  of  the  Jesuits  in  Madura  startled  even  that  unscru- 
pulous prelate ;  and  yet  the  Mission  was  then  only  in  an  early 
stage  of  progression  towards  the  proficiency  which  it  afterwards 
attained.  The  Christianity  of  Madura  under  the  Jesuits  was 
indeed  undisguised  idolatry.  Except  that  the  image  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  was  worshipped  in  the  temples  and  paraded  upon 
the  cars,  there  was  little  change  in  the  old  ceremonies  and  pro- 
cessions of  Hindooism.  There  was  the  same  noise  of  trumpets, 
and  taum-taums,  and  kettle-drums ;  there  was  the  same  blaze  of 
rockets,  and  Roman  candles,  and  blue-lights;  there  were  the 
same  dancers,  with  the  same  marks  of  sandal-wood  and  vermilion 
on  their  naked  bodies.  The  new  Christianity  of  Madura  dis- 
guised itself  as  adroitly  as  the  priests  who  taught  it.  They  mar- 
ried children  with  all  the  silly  observances  of  Paganism,  and 
buried  the  dead  with  all  its  ghastly  superstitions.  To  break  down 
the  barriers  of  caste  is  a  great  achievement ;  for  caste  is  the  great 
stumbling-block  of  the  gospel.  The  Jesuits  did  not  attempt  it. 
They  went  among  the  people  with  great  parade  of  caste,  and 
declared  that  they  were  sprung  from  the  head  of  Brahma  himself. 
To  have  made  an  assault  upon  caste  would  have  been  to  betray 
their  own  secret,  and  utterly  to  ruin  their  schemes.  They  were 
too  wise  in  their  generation  so  to  make  shipwreck  of  their  hopes. 
Among  their  proselytes  they  consented  to  perpetuate  the  dis- 
tinctions which  it  is  the  ambition  of  Christianity  to  destroy.  The 
high-caste  Christians  and  the  low-caste  Christians  were  suffered 
to  worship  apart.  They  could  not  pray  in  the  same  temple  or 
dip  their  fingers  in  the  same  holy  water.  The  whole  system  was 
one  of  fraud  and  dissimulation — of  compromise  and  abnegation. 
So  little  of  Christianity  was  there  in  it,  that  Mr.  Hough  is  com- 
pelled to  apologise  for  devoting  to  it  a  chapter  of  his  book. 

Whilst  the  Jesuits  were  thus  converting  the  heathen  by  be- 
coming heathens  themselves,  their  dominion  over  the  Syrian 
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Churches  was  rapidly  relaxing,  and  the  Christians  of  Malabar 
were  beginning  to  look  forward  with  hopefulness  to  the  day  of 
emancipation.  The  insolence  and  violence  of  the  Jesuitical  pre- 
lates roused  the  Churches  into  resistance.  They  despatched 
urgent  remonstrances  to  Rome,  and  not  receiving  answers  to 
their  prayers,  renounced  the  domination  of  their  Roman  bishop, 
and  elected  an  ecclesiastical  chief  of  their  own.  Alarmed  at 
these  proceedings,  the  sovereign  pontiff  despatched  a  party  of 
Carmelites  on  a  mission  of  conciliation.  But  the  breach  was  too 
wide  for  reparation  ;  the  gulf  which  lay  between  them  was  not 
to  be  bridged  over.  The  temporal  power  of  the  Portuguese  was 
declining.  The  Dutch  had  established  themselves  in  the  Eastern 
Isles,  and  were  turning  their  eyes  towards  the  continent  of  India. 
The  two  European  principalities  were  soon  in  a  state  of  open 
antagonism.  The  Dutch  appeared  on  the  southern  coast,  and 
the  Syrian  Christians  welcomed  thern  as  deliverers.  Negapatam, 
Coulan,  and  Cranganore  fell  before  their  arms.  They  next 
laid  siege  to  Cochin.  Unsuccessful  at  first,  for  the  setting  in  of 
the  moonsoon  compelled  them  to  break  off  their  operations,  they 
renewed  the  siege  at  the  commencement  of  the  settled  weather,* 
and  captured  the  place  by  assault.  During  these  operations,  the 
Syrian  Christians  are  said  to  have  taken  no  active  part  against 
their  oppressors,  but  to  have  awaited  quietly  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test. That  their  "  arms  were  pointed  against  their  falling 
tyrants,"  appears  to  be  a  mere  figure  of  speech.  That  the  op- 
pression of  the  Churches,  however,  was  the  ruin  of  Portugal  in 
the  East  is  no  rhetorical  flourish.  The  Christians  of  Malabar, 
had  they  put  forth  their  strength,  might  have  turned  the  tide  of 
conquest  against  the  Dutch,  and  rescued  the  strongholds  of  Por- 
tugal from  their  grasp.  Instead  of  this,  they  watched  the  issue 
of  the  contest  with  secret  satisfaction,  and  rejoiced  in,  if  they  did 
not  precipitate,  the  overthrow  of  their  oppressors. 

Tnen  followed  a  season  of  calm  to  the  Churches.     The  Dutch 
did  not  oppress,  but  they  neglected  them.     "  The  trading  com- 

Eanies  of  Holland  and  England  are  the  friends  of  toleration ; 
ut  if  oppression  be  less  mortifying  than  contempt,  the  Chris- 
tians of  St.  Thomas  have  reason  to  complain  of  the  cold  and 
silent  indifference  of  their  brethren  of  Europe."  f  u  The  Dutch," 
writes  Mr.  Hough,  ll  entirely  devoted  to  commercial  pursuits, 
are  said  to  have  totally  neglected  them,  at  least  so  far  as  related 
to  their  religious  improvement."  But  if  they  did  not  encourage 
the  Malabar  Christians,  they  sheltered  them  against  the  rapacity 
of  the  Jesuits ;  and  the  dawn  of  the  eighteenth  century  found 
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the  authority  of  Home  a  mere  shadow  among  the  Syrian 
Churches. 

The  great  field  of  Madura  was  still  open  to  these  energetic 
and  unscrupulous  men.  They  went  about  their  work  with  una- 
bated vigour,  but  their  overthrow  was  now  closely  at  hand.  We 
may  not  have  space  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  fall  of  the  Jesuits1 
missions  in  Southern  India,  or  be  able,  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent article,  to  write  otherwise  than  generally  and  incidentally 
of  the  further  progress  of  Papacy  in  the  East  It  were  better, 
therefore,  here  to  state,  that  the  ruin  of  the  Jesuit  missions  in 
Southern  India  was  accomplished,  in  time,  by  q  natural  internal 
process,  rather  than  by  any  outward  violence.  The  whole  sys- 
tem was  based  upon  a  lie;  and  it  fell  to  pieces.  Sentence  of 
death  was  written  down  against  it  from  the  first ;  for  it  was  a 
great  fraud — a  mighty  imposture.  The  "  new  Brahmans  "  were 
detected  at  last.  They  were  found  to  be  only  Feringhees  in 
disguise ;  and  the  natives  rejected  their  ministrations  with  anger 
and  contempt.* 

But  we  must  turn  aside  from  this  dark  picture  of  devil-worship 
to  contemplate  a  brighter  and  more  cheering  chapter  in  the 
great  history  of  Christianity  in  India.  Early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Danes  had  established  themselves  at  Tranauebar,  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Southern  peninsula.  But  it  was  not 
until  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  they 
turned  their  thoughts  towards  the  evangelisation  of  the  heathen. 
In  the  year  170a,  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark  meditated  much 
and  deeply  upon  the  great  subject  of  gospel-ditfuaion  ;  and  before 
the  year  had  worn  to  a  close  twp  Protestant  missionaries  were 
on  their  way,  in  a  Danish  ship  to  Tranquebar. 

The  names  of  these  men  were  Bartholomew  Ziegenbalg  and 


*  The  best  account  of  tke  Jesuits'  Missions  in  India  with  which  wo  are  ac- 
quainted, is  one  written  by  the  Rev.  W.  8.  Mackay,  of  the  Free  Scotch  Church 
Mission  of  Calcutta—originally  published  in  the  CalcmUa  Bewiew,  and  since  re- 
issued, iu  Loudon  and  Edinburgh,  as  a  separate  publication,  An.  *mmnm  bmss 
of  iuforma.tion  ig  here  condensed  into,  a  small  space,  and  reproduced  in  a  most 
agreeable  manner.  There  is  no  more  pregnant  chapter  in  toe  whole  history  of 
human  imposture,  than  that  which  embraces  the  astonishing  narratire  of  the 
Jesuits/  Missions  in  Southern  India,    for  a  time  the  Order  "stooped" 

Into  a  dark  tremendous  sea  of  cloud  ; 

and  the  Jesuits,  under  the  ban  in  Europe,  disappeared  from  the  Indian  coasts. 
But  they  are  now  again  overrunning  India,  and  working  mightily  at  of  old.  Qreas 
aa  hi  their  apparent  activity,  perhaps  the  full  extent  of  their  efforts  is  hard{y- 
known  ;  for  although  they  may  not  now  simulate  tirahmaua,  it  is  more  than  sus- 
pected that  they  have  not  yet  abandoned  their  old  love  of  disguise.  In  a  recent 
speech  delivered  in  Edinburgh,  by  that  able  and  earnest  Christian  misstsnary, 
l>r.  Duff,  there  are  some  interesting  notices  of  the  present  state  of  the  Jeauhs* 
Missions  in  Southern  Indh),  and  of  the  speaker's  visit  to  them. 
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£[enry  Plutschp.  They  went  out  to  India  not  to  baptise,  but 
to  convert  the  heathen.  They  hat}  sound  Protestant  ideas  of 
Christian,  teaching ;  and  they  laboured  for  God,  not  for  the 
Church.  They  reverenced  and  they  used  the  Bible.  In  the 
great  warfare  they  were  qtbout  tot  w*g$  with  falsehood  and  idola- 
try} they  looked  upw  that  lv>ly  book  as  at  once  their  sword  and 
their  buckler.  They  went  forth  with  the  truth  in  their  hand ; 
and  they  sought  the  aid  of  no  shams  and  disguises.  It  was  their 
desire  to  place  the  word  of  God  before  the  eyes  of  the  dark- 
minded  people  *  to  declare  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  and  to 
bring'  them  (ace  to  face  with  their  Maker,  high  above  the  dense 
mista  of  idolatrous  superstition*  on  the  clear  mountain-peaks  of 
revelation.  \u  the  full  flush  and  energy  of  youthful  enthusiasm, 
yet  weighing  well  the  difficulties  they  were  about  to  encounter, 
and  t^e  sufferings,  it  would  be  theirs  \o  endure,  they  quitted  the 
University  of  Halle,  and  embarked  for  tbe  coast  of  Coromandel. 
The  voyage  was  a  lengthy  and  a  perilous  one ;  but  Ziegenbalg 
and  his  associate  found  leisure  and  Quietude  to  map  out  the 
scheme  of  their  enterprise,  and  to  gird  themselves  up  for  the  great 
work  that  lay  before  them.  The  first  sight  of  the  natives  on  the 
beach  at  Trauqueb^r  filled  them  with  profound  emotion*  Their 
eyes  glistened  with  tears;  their  hearts  swelled  with  sympathy  i  and 
their  souls  were  lifted  up  in  prayer.  Their  reception  was  not 
encouraging.  Their  countrymen  shook  their  heads ;  started  dif- 
ficulties; almost  regarded  them  a*  madmen.  But  they  com- 
forted one  smother ;  sought  strength  from  God ;  %nd  remembered 
the  example  of  the  Apostles, 

They  aid  uot  expect  to  work  miracles  of  genuine  conversion ; 
and  tbey  were  content  with  no  conversion  that  was  not  genuine. 
They  s*w  at.  once  that  it  was  no  easy  t4$k  th*t  they  nad  set 
themselves.  The  language  which  they  spoke  was  high  Dutch  ; 
that  qf  the  natives  was  low  Tamul.  To  open  out  a  medium  of 
communication  was  necessarily  their  first  object.  As  they  could 
not  expect  the  natives  to  learn  their-  language,  they  began  at 
ojnce  to.  learn  the  language  of  the  natives.  In,  these  days  thi$  is 
no  difficult  matter.  Dictionaries,  grammars,  and  vocabularies 
to  aid  the  student  of  almost  any  Oriental  dialect,  are  to  be 
bought  for  a  few  rupees,  and  competent  instructors  are  to  be  had  by 
any  one  who  will  send  for  them.  In  Ziegenbalg's  time,  the  ver- 
nacular literature  of  the  Coromandel  coast  was  only  to  be  studied 
upon  palmyra  leaves.  These  Planish  missionaries  did  not  learn 
the  language  with  a  sleek  Moonshee  by  their  side,  a  freely-going 
punkah  overhead,  and  ^n  odorous  hopkah  between  their  lips. 
Thej  put  themselves  to  school  again.  They  joined  a  children's 
class  under  a  common  native  schoolmaster,  and  sitting  on  the. 
ground  traced  the  Tamul  character  on  the.  «pd>  op  repeated  the 
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words  after  the  master.     u  They  soon,"  says  Mr.  Hough,  "  out- 
stripped their  little  schoolfellows." 

In  a  short  time  they  had  made  such  progress,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  access  to  the  Vedas,  had  gained  such 
an  insight  into  Hindoo  literature  and  theology,  as  greatly  to 
alarm  the  Brahmans.  It  was  hard  to  say  whether  the  intoler- 
ance of  the  native  priesthood,  or  the  immorality  of  the  European 
laity  at  Tranquebar  were  the  greater  obstacle,  at  the  outset,  to 
the  success  of  the  Mission.  But  the  pure  lives  of  Ziegenbalg 
and  his  associate  triumphed  at  least  over  the  latter  difficulty ; 
and  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  the  remarkable  contrast 
which  their  temperance,  soberness,  and  chastity,  their  gentleness 
and  humility,  presented  to  the  arrogance  and  immorality  of  their 
brethren,  did  not  ultimately  work  mightily  to  their  advantage. 
They  lived  down  a  great  national  reproach  ;  and  won  the  confi- 
dence of  all  by  the  blamelessness  of  their  Christian  deportment. 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  trace,  step  by  step,  the  progress  of 
such  men  ;  but  we  are  compelled  to  pass  rapidly  on  through  this 
history  of  the  Danish  missions.  It  is  the  glory  of  Ziegenbalg 
and  Plutscho  that  they  were  the  first  to  attempt  the  conversion 
of  the  natives  of  India  by  those  means  which  are  now  recognised 
as  the  only  agency  by  which  the  great  end  is  likely  to  be  accom- 
plished— by  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  education 
of  youth.  The  Romanists  had  relied  on  an  unintelligible  preach- 
ing, and  an  equally  unintelligible  ceremony  of  baptism.  The 
first  Protestant  missionaries  sought,  above  all  things,  to  render 
the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel  intelligible  to  the  dark  minds  of 
the  heathen  ;  so  they  transfused  the  wisdom  of  revelation  into 
the  vulgar  tongue  of  the  natives,  and  in  due  course  the  words 
punctured  on  the  primitive  palmyra  leaf  were  perpetuated  and 
multiplied,  in  enduring  characters,  by  the  magic  agency  of  the 
printing-press.*  Ana  whilst  the  work  of  translation  was  pro- 
ceeding, schools  were  rising  up  under  the  superintendence  of 
these  good  men,  and  Christian  churches  giving  out  their  glad 
testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  this  great  movement.  Trouble  and 
tribulation  beset  the  mission  at  first.  Its  resources  were  slender, 
and  it  seemed  that  friends  at  home  were  lukewarm  and  neglect- 
ful.    But  succours  came  in  time.    The  missionary  spirit  began 

•  There  are  few  more  interesting  or  suggestive  chapters  of  missionary  histogy 
than  that  which  contains  the  narrative  of  the  first  establishment  of  the  printiag 
office  of  the  Danish  missionaries  at  Tranquebar.  After  much  trouble,  funds  wen 
raised;  the  press  and  the  types  were  shipped  ;  but  the  printer  who  accompanied 
it  died  on  the  voyage.  A  young  man  attached  to  the  Mission  qualified  htanajf  s* 
undertake  the  superintendence  of  the  press.  But  paper  was  not  to  be  proguisj+V 
Nothing  daunted  by  this,  the  missionaries  looked  the  difficulty  boldly  in  the  Use*, 
and  made  paper  for  themselves. 
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to  inform  Christian  England.  The  House  of  Hanover  smiled 
approvingly  on  the  great  enterprise ;  and  the  obscure  Christian 
preacher,  who  had  languished  in  gaol  throughout  four  painful 
months  for  want  of  a  few  pounds,  became  the  Honoured  of  kings 
and  princes. 

Ziegenbalg  died  at  his  post  while  yet  a  young  man,  worn  out 
by  the  intensity  of  his  application  and  the  severity  of  his  labours. 
In  the  month  of  February  1719,  that  pure  spirit  entered  into  its 
rest.  Plutscho  had  before  this  returned  with  broken  health  to 
Europe ;  and  the  charge  of  the  mission  now  devolved  on  M . 
Grundler,  whose  apostolic  zeal,  not  unworthy  of  him  whom  he 
succeeded,  burned  strongly  and  brightly  in  a  frail  and  shattered 
body,  which  soon  succumbed  to  the  weight.  In  March  1720  he 
put  on  immortality.  Other  able, energetic  men  succeeded  him; 
and  year  after  year  the  influence  of  the  Mission  extended  itself 
more  and  more  over  the  Southern  Peninsula,  winning  the  confi- 
dence and  obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  English  authorities  on 
the  coast.  But  the  wars  of  the  English  and  the  French  threw 
many  difficulties  in  their  way.  The  unsettled  state  of  the  Car- 
natic  impeded  for  a  time  their  operations ;  and  they  had  much 
to  struggle  against,  much  to  overcome.  Still,  when  in  the  year 
1756,  the  Danish  missionaries  celebrated  their  first  jubilee,  it 
was  shewn  that  during  the  ten  years  that  preceded  this  event, 
nearly  three  thousand  souls  had  been  brought  over  to  faith  in 
Jesus. 

It  was  a  few  years  before  the  celebration  of  the  jubilee  that 
there  was  added  to  the  Mission  one  whose  name  is  associated  with 
all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  the  history  of  Christianity  in  India. 
Christian  Frederick  Schwartz  had  been  trained  for  missionary 
work.  At  the  University  of  Halle  he  had  studied  the  Tamul 
language,  and  with  such  success  as  to  enable  him  to  preach 
to  the  natives  within  four  months  from  the  time  of  his  arrival 
at  Tranquebar.  From  this  date  until  the  year  17D8,  a  period 
wanting  but  two  years  of  half  a  century,  did  this  holy  man  la- 
bour earnestly  and  diligently  in  Southern  India,  presenting  an 
example  of  Christian  rectitude  that  inspired  native  princes  and 
European  functionaries  with  an  equal  measure  of  admiration  and 
respect.  It  was  with  the  history  of  the  Tanjore  Mission  that  his 
name  is  most  intimately  associated.  It  was  in  1759  that  his 
first  visit  was  paid  to  that  place,  "  with  the  Rajah^s  permission, 
and  at  the  request  of  some  German  soldiers  in  his  army.'"  A  few 
years  afterwards  the  Rajah,  whose  interest  was  awakened  by 
what  he  had  heard  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  mission- 
ary during  this  and  subsequent  visits  to  Tanjore,  invited  Schwartz 
to  his  palace,  and  seated  behind  a  purdah,  listened  with  rapt 
attention  to  the  conversation  relating  to  the  great  truths  of  the 
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Gospel  which  passed  between  his  officers  and  the  Christian 
teacher.  Those  were  times  of  trouble  for  Tanjore ;  little  space 
was  left  for  doctrinal  discussions  ;  and  it  was  not  until  ten  years 
afterwards  that  the  Hindoo  ruler  openly  sought  an  interview 
with  the  Christian  priest.  A  remarkable  meeting  indeed  was 
this — remarkable  in  itself,  remarkable  in  its  results.  It  would 
be  a  fine  subject  for  a  painter.  Seated  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd 
of  officers  and  Brahmans,  the  Rajah  received  the  missionary 
with  every  manifestation  of  kindness  and  respect.  The  inquir- 
ing interested  expression  of  the  prince's  countenance — the  puzzled 
look  of  the  attendant  courtiers — the  eager,  penetrating  glances 
of  the  Brahmans,  resentment  struggling  with  alarm  in  their 
shrewd,  crafty  faces — the  quiet,  self-possessed  attitude  of  the 
Christian  priest,  sitting  on  a  chair  opposite  the  Rajah,  his  face 
beaming  with  mild  intelligence  and  spiritual  hope — would  afford 
fine  scope  for  the  genius  of  an  artist  great  in  the  expression  of 
human  character.  The  first  question  of  the  Rajah  was  a  preg- 
nant commentary  on  the  system  of  the  Roman  missionaries: 
''  How  came  it,"  he  asked,  "  that  some  missionaries  worshipped 
with  images,  and  some  without  them  V  There  could  be  but  one 
answer — that  Christianity  utterly  rejected  all  idolatry.  In  due 
course,  Schwartz  unfolded,  in  plain  intelligible  terms,  using  the 
Tamul  language,  the  whole  scheme  of  Christian  redemption. 
The  pleasurable  interest  with  which  the  Rajah  obviously  listened 
to  his  discourse,  alarmed  the  Brahmans.  All  their  influence 
was  put  forth  to  counteract  his  growing  desire  for  further  en- 
lightenment from  the  same  source.  Their  surest  plan  was  to 
keep  the  Christian  teacher  far  from  the  presence  of  so  candid  an 
inquirer.  And  they  succeeded  for  a  time.  New  dangers  threat- 
ened, and  new  convulsions  agitated  the  Tanjore  state ;  but 
throughout  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  chequered  career,  the 
Rajah  never  forgot  his  Christian  friend. 

Better  days  began  to  dawn  upon  the  Rajah  and  upon  the 
Mission.  In  the  year  1777,  Schwartz  took  up  his  residence  at 
Tanjore ;  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  that  his  work  was  advancing 
under  happier  auspices.  But  those  were  not  times  when  any 
long  continuance  of  tranquillity  could  be  looked  for  in  Southern 
India.  Hyder  Ali  ravaged  the  Carnatic,  and  the  European 
power  in  India  was  shaken  to  its  very  centre.  But  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  desolating  warfare  the  Christian  missionary  pur- 
sued his  work,  and  only  quitted  it  for  a  time  when  called  upon 
to  play  the  unaccustomed  part  of  mediator  between  the  two 
contending  powers.  The  fierce  Mahomedan  zeal  of  the  tyrant 
of  Mysore  had  not  been  proof  against  the  holy  rectitude  and 
mild  enthusiasm  of  the  apostolic  Schwartz.  He  had  beard  of 
the  good  man,  to  whom  money  was  no  temptation,  and  whose 
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lips  never  uttered  guile ;  he  had  heard  of  one  meek,  lowly,  yet 
full  of  courage,  who  had  suffered  much  and  done  much  for  God 
and  man,  but  had  sought  nothing  for  himself;  and  when  he  was 
now  told  that  the  English  wished  to  treat  with  him,  he  said, — 
"  Let  them  send  the  Christian  to  me ;  I  need  fear  no  deceit  from 
him."  So  Schwartz  was  summoned  from  Tanjore,  where  the 
erection  of  his  church  was  then  mainly  occupying  his  thoughts, 
to  play  the  part  of  an  ambassador  of  State ;  and  the  one  man 
who  was  deemed  incapable  of  falsehood  and  fraud — the  one 
Christian  who,  it  was  believed  by  the  Mussulman  ruler,  would 
not  violate  an  engagement  with  a  native  prince,  proceeded  to 
Seringapatam.  His  mission  was  not  successful.  The  war  was 
not  to  be  stayed.  Schwartz  returned  to  Tanjore.  His  presence 
was  needed  there.  The  inhabitants  bad  no  confidence  in  the 
Rajah — no  confidence  in  the  British  authorities.  In  the  ex- 
tremity which  then  threatened  the  place,  Schwartz  alone  was 
trusted — Schwartz  alone  was  believed.  The  word  of  u  the 
Christian"  was  as  magic  everywhere.  Supplies  came  in  at  his 
bidding.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  fiercest  paroxysm  of  this 
sanguinary  war,  Hyder  issued  a  decree  to  his  officers  command-' 
ing  them  to  treat  the  holy  man  with  kindness  and  respect.  And 
over  the  country,  ravaged  and  desolated  by  Hyder's  troops,  even 
through  the  midst  of  the  encampments  of  a  sanguinary  and  re- 
morseless enemy,  went  the  Christian  missionary  about  his  godly 
work  uninjured  and  unmolested. 

In  the  settlement  of  Tanjore,  which  followed  the  peace  of 
X784,  Schwartz  took  a  conspicuous  part — everywhere  exerting 
himself  to  obtain  justice  and  protection  for  the  poorer  inhabit- 
ants, but  never  losing  sight  of  his  missionary  obligations.  The 
secular  work  which  he  had  done  was  held  in  just  subordination 
to  his  more  extended  spiritual  aims.  His  heart  was  in  the  busi- 
ness of  conversion ;  he  yearned  to  bring  all  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded,  the  highest  and  the  lowest,  to  the  saving  faith; 
never  relaxed  in  his  exertions,  and  never  lost  an  opportunity. 
Of  the  Rajah  himself  he  had  ever  been  the  cherished  friend  and 
teacher.  But  the  days  of  that  docile  prince  were  numbered ; 
and  a  question  of  succession  arose.  The  Rajah  being  without 
an  heir,  nominated  a  successor,  and  declared  his  intention  to 
place  the  boy  under  the  guardianship  of  Schwartz.  There  were 
political  objections  to  this  course,  for  an  aspirant  to  the  throne 
presented  himself  in  the  person  of  the  half-brother  of  the  deceased 
Kajah ;  and  it  was  considered  expedient  to  appoint  this  man 
regent  and  guardian  during  the  minority  of  the  prince.  But 
the  regent  grossly  neglected  his  charge ;  and  from  a  life  of* 
wretched  imprisonment  and  restraint,  which  was  crippling  the 
limbs,  destroying  the  health,  and  benumbing  the  faculties  of  the 
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boy,  Sivojee  was  rescued  by  the  intervention  of  the  Christian 
missionary,  and  placed  under  his  charge.  Beautiful  wis  the  re- 
lationship that  thenceforth  subsisted  between  the  venerable 
Schwartz  and  the  youthful  Hindoo  prince — great  the  lessons  that 
were  taught,  and  abiding  the  influence  of  the  teaching.  The 
pupil  regarded  his  master  with  unbounded  reverence  and  affec- 
tion ;  and  if  he  did  not  openly  adopt  the  faith  of  his  Christian 
parent,  he  at  least  learned  to  respect  both  the  doctrines  and  the 
professors  of  Christianity,  and  to  shape  his  conduct,  in  some  sort, 
according  to  the  precepts  of  his  revered  instructor.  And  when, 
at  last,  full  of  years,  and  full  of  honour,  Schwartz  bowed  his  grey 
hairs  upon  the  bed  of  death,  and  prepared  to  resign  his  soul  into 
the  hands  of  his  Maker,  no  tears  of  more  genuine  emotion  were 
shed  than  those  which  fell  from  the  dark  eyes  of  the  young  Rajah. 
All  classes  of  men,  from  the  Directors  of  the  great  Company, 
beneath  whose  power  all  the  states  of  India  were  fast  succumb- 
ing, to  the  little  dark-faced  children  who  had  flocked  around 
him  with  up-looking  filial  affection,  and  abundant  faith  in  his 
kindness  and  gentleness,  deplored  the  good  man's  death,  and  re- 
vered his  memory.  Our  two  greatest  sculptors,  Bacon  and  Flax- 
man,  carved  the  image  of  the  holy  man  in  marble,  the  one  for 
the  East  India  Company  to  be  erected  in  the  principal  church  of 
Madras,  the  other,  for  the  Tanjore  Rajah,  to  be  placed  in  the  Mis- 
sion church,  where  daily  the  young  Rajah  visited  the  monument, 
and  delighted  to  point  to  it,  exclaiming, — "There  is  the  image  of 
my  father."*  There  are  old  men  still  living  in  Southern  India 
who  remember  the  silvery  hairs  and  seraphic  countenance  of  the 
venerable  apostle,  and  hundreds,  who  have  never  seen  him  in 
the  flesh,  but  who  still  venerate  his  name. 

Whilst  Schwartz  was  labouring  with  holy  zeal  at  Tanjore,  his 
associates  were  carrying  on  the  good  work  in  other  parts  of 
Southern  India.  Among  the  most  distinguished  of  his  brethren 
were  Gerick£,  Kohloff,  and  Kiernander.  In  Tinnivelly  and  in 
Southern  Arcot  the  Gospel  had  made  great  progress.  In  the  for- 
mer place,  which  was  the  scene  of  Schwartz's  early  labours,  it  had 
taken  root,  perhaps  more  deeply  than  in  any  part  of  the  Penin- 
sula ;  and  still,  when  proof  is  sought  of  the  efficacy  of  Christian 
missions,  the  advocate  of  these  pious  labours,  answering  the 
doubts  and  objections  of  those  who  speak  scorn  of  such  efforts  to 
evangelize  the  heathen,  points  with  pride  and  exultation  to  the 
40,000  Christians  who  are  said  to  worship  the  true  God  on  the 
arid  plains  of  Tinnivelly. 

Little  has  been  said,  up  to  this  time,  about  the  Christianity  of 
the  English   in  India.     The  first  Protestant  labourers  in    the 

•  Mr.  Carne,  in  his  Live*  of  Eminent  Missionaries — a  book  unhappily  foil  of  gr 
errors — says,  that  the  monument  was  erected  in  the  hall  of  the  Rajah's  palace. 
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vineyard  are  rightly  described  as  Danish  missionaries ;  but  they 
had  received  assistance  at  an  early  period  from  England,  and  in 
course  of  time  were  regularly  supported  and  directed  by  the  society 
established  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  knowledge.  It  was 
not  English  piety  or  English  intelligence,  but  it  was,  for  the 
most  part,  English  money  that  wrought  these  great  results 
in  Southern  India.  As  for  the  English  in  India,  during  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  it  is  not  to  be  said  with 
truth,  that  they  did  much  for  their  holy  religion.  They  traded 
briskly ;  they  fought  bravely ;  and  they  lived  hardly.  But  they 
neither  feared  God  nor  loved  their  neighbours.  They  neither 
taught  nor  acted  Christianity.  For  a  long  time  they  had  not  a 
church  at  one  of  their  factories.  Old  travellers  relate,  that  about 
the  middle  of  the. seventeenth  century,  prayers  were  read  morn- 
ing and  evening  at  the  houses  of  the  Presidents,  and  three  times 
on  the  Sabbath ;  but  we  are  told,  in  the  same  breath,  that  after 
prayers,  the  congregation  of  merchants  often  finished  the  evening 
with  an  overpowering  carouse.  The  general  belief  among  the 
natives  was,  that  if  the  English  traders  had  any  God,  they  had 
left  him  in  oblivion  at  home.  There  were  no  outward  tokens  of 
a  recognised  religion — no  signs  of  inward  grace  in  the  conduct 
of  our  early  settlers.  The  heathens  marvelled  at  their  impiety, 
and  were  scandalized  at  their  immorality.  Violent  in  their 
behaviour,  blasphemous  in  their  language,  covetous  of  gain, 
unscrupulous  in  their  transactions,  fraudulent,  over-reaching, 
cruel  and  vindictive,  greatly  addicted  to  strong  drink,  and  un- 
bounded in  their  licentiousness,  it  is  not  to  be  marvelled  that  the 
natives  of  India  regarded  them  as  little  better  than  unclean  spi- 
rits let  loose  upon  their  coasts.  It  was  not  until  the  close  of 
1680  that  the  foundation-stone  of  the  first  English  church  was 
laid  by  Streynsham  Masters  at  Madras.  The  British  residents 
at  the  other  settlements  were  slow  to  follow  this  great  example ; 
and  not  before  the  year  1716  did  Calcutta  boast  a  Protestant 
church.  Two  years  later  the  first  English  church  was  erected 
at  Bombay.  The  principal  people  at  the  settlements  went  to  the 
house  of  God,  with  much  pomp,  on  the  Christian  Sabbath  ;  but 
the  lessons  which  they  learned  wrought  but  slowly  any  reforma- 
tion of  their  moral  habits.  The  chaplains  despatched  to  India 
were  so  few,  that  the  reading-desk,  left  empty  fcy  death  or  sick- 
ness, was  often  graced  by  the  presence  of  a  layman.* 

*  Mr.  Anderson,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Colonial  Church/'  a  work  of  considerable 
ability  and  research,  of  which  we  hope  soon  to  see  the  concluding  volume,  gives  a 
list  of  the  chaplains  nominated  by  the  East  India  Company  previous  to  the  year 
1700,  from  which  it  appears  that  only  nineteen  had  then  been  appointed,  and  that  of 
these,  two  had  not  proceeded  to  their  destination  ;  one  having  declined  to  proceed 
to  India,  and  the  other  having  been  unshipped  after  embarkation,  upon  discovery 
being  made  that  he  had  some  time  before  been  turned  out  of  his  benefice. 
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The  English  clergymen  did  not  address  themselves  to  the  con- 
rersion  ofthe  heathen.     It  was  not  their  vocation.     Bat  they 
encouraged  the  Danish  missionaries  at  Madras :   and  when,  in 
the  year  1758,  one  of  that  enlightened  body  left  the  pleasant 
sea-breezes   of  Cnddalore  for  the  dust-charged   atmosphere  of 
Calcutta,  the  chaplains  and  the  chief  people  of  the  settlement  ex- 
tended to  him  the  hand  of  welcome,  ana  subscribed  liberally  to- 
wards the  promotion  of  the  mission.     The  name  of  this  man  was 
John  Kiernander.    He  is  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Christian- 
itv  in  India  as  the  first  Protestant  missionary  to  Bengal.     Like 
Ziegenbalg,  Plutscho,  and  others  of  the  same  heroic  band,  he 
had  been  educated  at  the  University  of  Halle.     Receiving  from 
the  son  of  Professor  Franke  those  credentials  which  the  vener- 
able father,  then  gone  to  his  rest,  had  presented  to  the  first  Pro- 
testant missionaries,  he  sailed,  in  the  year  1740,  to  the  coast  of 
Southern  Arcot,  and  took  charge  of  the  Cuddalore  mission. 
The  surrender  of  that  place  to  the  French  crushed  the  hopes,  in 
that  direction,  of  Kiernander  and  his  brethren  ;  but  there  were 
other  fields  of  missionary  enterprise  before  him  ;  and,  in  the  full 
vigour  of  active  manhood  as  be  was,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to- 
wards untrodden  paths  on  the  banks  of  the  great  Northern  In- 
dian rivers.     Clive  invited  him  to  plant  the  Cross  in  Bengal, 
and  he  set  sail  for  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges.     His  labours  were 
chiefly  confined  to  Calcutta,  where  he  established  a  Mission 
school,  and  erected  a  Mission  church,  and  preached  to  men  of 
all  sorts  and  conditions.     When,  in  1813,  Warren  Hastings  was 
asked  by  the  House  of  Commons,  whether  he  had  known  any 
missionaries  in  India,  and  any  conversions  made  by  them,  be 
answered  that  he  once  knew  "  a  very  worthy  gentleman"'  in  the 
Caroatic,  named  Schwartz,  and  that  there  was  another  named 
Kiernander,  who  might  not  perhaps  be  properly  described  at  a 
missionary,  resident  at  Calcutta ;  but  that  he  only  remembered 
one  conversion  effected  by  the  latter,  and  that  that  was  an- 
nounced "  with  great  pomp  and  parade."     Kiernander,  how- 
ever, did  make  converts  at  Calcutta ;  but  mainly  from  among 
the  degraded  mass  of  Portuguese  Romanism  settled  in  the  out- 
skirts of  that  increasing  city.     These  conversions  brought  a 
hornet's  nest  of  papal  priests  about  the  Protestant  missionary. 
Kiernander  retaliated  by  converting  three  of  them  to  the  religion 
of  the  Reformation,  and  enlisting  them  as  auxiliaries  in  the  work 
of  the  Mission.     As  to  the  natives,  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  have 
never  been  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  Gospel ;  and  if  we 
compare  Kiernander's  successes  with  those  of  a  Schwartz  or  a 
Rhenius,  they  must  needs  seem  lamentably  small.     But  it  is  no 
small  thing,  that  mainly  at  his  own  expense,  (for  he  married  a 
wealthy  widow,)  he  erected  a  church  where  no  church  waa,  and 
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in  no  small  measure  contributed  to  the  religious  and  moral  ad- 
vancement of  the  British  residents  at  the  Presidency.*  Long  be- 
fore it  was  quaintly  said  by  old  George  Herbert — 

"  That  gold  and  grace  did  never  yet  agree  ;'* 

the  same  truth  had  been  uttered  by  wiser  lips,  in  still  more 
emphatic  language.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  Kiernander, 
having  been  at  one  time  "a  rich  man,"  should  have  been 
charged  with  sinking  into  worldliness,  and  neglecting  the  duties 
of  the  Mission.  But  the  same  accurate  missionary  biographers 
who  have  confounded  the  elder  and  the  younger  Franke,  have 
confounded  the  elder  and  the  younger  Kiernander,  and  attributed 
to  the  father  much  of  the  worldliness  and  vanity  that  were  con- 
spicuous  in  the  character  of  the  son. 

It  was  in  January  1797,  that  Mr.  Kiernander,  then  in  his 
86th  year,  entered  in  his  brief  diary,  the  following  remarkable 
words,  "  The  Rev.  Mr.  Blanshard  is  preparing  to  go  to  Eng- 
land upon  an  American  ship  in  about  a  fortnight,  worth  five 
lakhs  (of  rupees).  Mr.  Owen,  two  and  a  half  lakhs.  Mr. 
Johnson  three  and  a  half  lakhs."  Mr.  Blanshard,  as  we  are 
informed  by  a  writer  in  the  Calcutta  Review,  in  which  Kier- 
nander^ Journal  is  first  published,  had  resided  in  Calcutta 
twenty-three  years,  Mr.  Owen  ten  years,  and  Mr.  Johnson 
thirteen  years.  Some  idea  of  the  character  of  our  early  Angli- 
can Churchmen  in  India  may  be  gathered  from  these  significant 
facts.  But  the  Blanshards,  Owens,  and  Johnsons,  were  the  last 
of  the  money-making  priests.  Another  race  of  men  were  now 
beginning  to  shed  lustre  upon  the  English  Church.  What 
Halle  ana  Franke  had  been  to  the  Danish  mission  in  India, 
Cambridge  and  Simeon  became  to  the  English  Protestant 
Church.  David  Brown,  Claudius  Buchanan,  and  Henry 
Martyn,  were  all  chaplains  on  the  Company's  Establishment  in 
Bengal ;  they  obeyed  the  orders  of  a  Governor-General,  and 
received  every  month  from  the  public  treasury  a  heavy  bag  of 
rupees.  They  were  not  missionaries,  but  the  missionary  spirit 
was  strong  within  them ;  and  in  one  at  least,  it  glowed  with  as 
burning  and  as  pure  a  zeal,  as  in  the  breast  of  a  Xavier  or  a 
Ziegenbalg.  Each  had  his  appointed  work.  Each  has  a  place 
in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  India  distinct  from  that  of  his  as- 
sociates ;  each  was  lovely  and  pleasant  in  his  life,  and  each  in 
death  is  gratefully  remembered.  In  David  Brown  the  Church 
of  England  possessed  the  model  of  a  working  clergyman.  He 
lived  among  his  people,  and  was  never  absent  from  his  post.     For 

*  The  church  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  was  destroyed  by  Sooraj-ood- 
dowlah,  when  that  prince  rose  up  against  the  English  in  1756. 
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five  and  twenty  years  he  laboured  in  Calcutta  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood— a  bright  example  of  Christian  life,  a  steady  friend  of 
the  missionary  cause,  a  father  to  the  younger  clergymen  who 
sought  his  house,  and  a  benefactor  to  all  who  needed  his  assist- 
ance. It  was  his  unspeakable  privilege  to  see  the  church  which 
was  well-nigh  empty  at  the  commencement  of  his  career,  crowded 
with  attentive  listeners  at  the  close  of  it.  It  was  his  unspeakable 
privilege  to  know,  that  all  this  had  been  brought  about  in  no 
small  measure  by  his  own  teaching  and  his  own  example.  He 
was  so  thoroughly  honest  and  consistent  a  man,  there  was  such 
benevolence  and  disinterestedness  in  all  his  thoughts,  such  over- 
flowing kindness  and  charity  in  his  demeanour,  and  such  a  fund 
of  genuine  good  sense  ever  ready  to  elucidate  the  concerns  of 
daily  life,  that,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  brilliant  intellectual 

J  rifts,  great  men  looked  up  to  him  with  admiration  and  respect- 
ully  sought  his  advice.  In  Claudius  Buchanan  he  had  a  col- 
league of  greater  learning  and  more  imagination.  A  more  restless, 
far-seeing  order  of  intelligence  was  that  of  the  younger  man ; 
but  not  more  useful  in  its  generation.  It  was  by  the  life  of  David 
Brown  that  so  much  good  was  wrought;  what  Claudius  Buch- 
anan did  was  mainly  done  by  his  writings.  Each  was  pre-emi- 
nently useful  in  his  appointed  time  and  his  appointed  place. 
When  Brown  began  his  ministrations  in  Calcutta,  the  chief  city 
of  the  British  Empire  in  India  needed  nothing  so  much  as  a 
godly  minister  of  the  gospel,  devoted  to  his  work,  yet  possessing 
all  those  most  attractive  and  genial  social  qualities  which  invite 
the  confidence  and  affection  without  impairing  the  respect  of  his 
flock.  Cheerful,  hospitable,  and  courteous,  he  mingled  with  the 
society  of  the  settlement  sufficiently  to  diffuse  good  by  his  con- 
versation and  example,  without  incurring  the  reproach  of  world- 
liness  or  contracting  a  taint  of  the  world.  He  raised  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Anglican  Church  in  India,  and  prepared  men's 
minds  for  the  reception  of  that  more  extended  scheme  of  an 
Indian  Church  Establishment  which  Buchanan  was  the  first,  in 
his  generation,*  to  force  upon  the  attention  of  the  Christian 
world.  Each  in  his  turn  supplied  the  want  of  the  age  ;  each  did 
what  was  most  needed,  and  in  his  way  fulfilled,  in  the  most  effec- 
tual manner,  his  destiny  as  a  promoter  of  Christianity  in  India. 

With  far  more  genius,  and  far  more  enthusiasm — nervous, 
irritable,  but  full  of  the  highest  courage — Henry  Martyn  entered 
upon  his  appointed  work.  Of  all  the  men  who  had  gone  before 
him,  Xavier  alone  had  so  much  of  the  true  heroic  character  as 
this  young  Protestant  divine.  There  was  the  same  intensity  of  zeal 


*  Dean  Prideaux  had,  long  before,  expounded  an  equally  enlarged  projeet  of 
tcelesiaftieal  administration. 
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in  both — the  same  burning  love  of  his  fellow-men — the  same  eager 
spirit  of  adventure — the  same  vast  power  of  self-annihilation — 
the  same  ecstatic  communing  with  the  unseen  world.  Had  Henry 
Martyn  lived  three  centuries  before  the  time  of  his  ministrations, 
he  might  have  seen  visions,  such  as  appeared  to  Francis  Xavier, 
and  believed,  with  the  same  strong  impulse  of  faith,  that  he  had 
been  commissioned  to  work  miracles  among  men.  It  may  be  a 
scandal  in  the  eyes  of  some  Christian  readers  to  name  the  two 
enthusiasts  in  the  same  sentence ;  for  Henry  Martyn  is  the  very 
pink  and  essence  of  the  chivalry  of  Evangelical  Protestantism  ; 
and  it  may  seem  a  shame  to  liken  him  to  a  Jesuit.  But  Xavier  was 
born  in  days  when  Protestantism  was  not ;  and  of  Jesuits  he  was 
the  least  Jesuitical.  He  was,  indeed,  the  very  antithesis  of  a  sham ; 
and  it  is  in  the  reality  of  the  two  men  that  their  likeness  is  most 
apparent.  Henry  Martyn  disputing  with  the  Mahomedan  doctors 
at  Shiraz,  and  Francis  Xavier  contending  with  the  Bonzes  of 
Japan,  each  alone  and  unsupported  in  a  strange  country,  pre- 
sent images  of  genuine  zeal  and  devotion,  the  grandeur  of  which 
may  be  admired,  without  a  compromise,  by  Protestant  and  Roman- 
ist alike.  Both  died  with  the  harness  on  their  backs,  far  from 
home  and  all  friendly  succour,  broken  down  by  much  fatigue 
and  much  suffering,  by  painful  alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  by 
the  hardships  and  dangers  of  journey ings  in  strange  lands,  and 
among  inhospitable  people.  And  whether  we  look  upon  the  pic- 
ture of  the  gaunt  Jesuit,  stretched  beneath  a  wretched  shed  on 
the  barren  coast  of  Sancian,  breathing  out  his  soul  with  the  up- 
lifted crucifix  before  his  eyes,  in  accents  of  hope  and  adoration, 
as  one  longing  to  be  blest ;  or  watch  over  Martyn's  dying  bed,  as 
plague-struck  he  lay  at  Tocat,  with  his  Bible  by  his  side,  and  saw 
close  at  hand  the  answer  to  that  great  question  which  a  few  days 
before  he  had  put  to  himself  with  a  thrill  of  eager  exultation, 
u  when  shall  appear  that  new  heaven  and  new  earth  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness,  wherein  in  nowise  shall  enter  anything 
that  defileth?" — we  still  see  the  grandest  of  human  spectacles, 
the  triumph  of  the  spirit  over  the  flesh — one  who  had  crucified 
self  throughout  life  throwing  himself  with  ecstasy  into  the  arms 
of  his  Maker. 

Henry  Martyn's  career  in  India  was  a  brief  one,  but  it  was  a 
career  of  incessant  toil  and  indefatigable  industry;  and  if  it  were 
only  for  the  translation-work  he  did,  he  would  merit  a  conspicu- 
ous place  among  the  foremost  promoters  of  Christianity  in  India. 
Not  far  from  this  slight,  frail  figure  in  the  group  of  English 
Churchmen,  who,  early  in  the  present  century,  upheld  the  Cross 
in  these  heathen  lands,  stand  Corrie  and  Thomason,  men  of  less 
genius,  less  sensibility,  less  heroism ;  men  who  shed  a  milder,  a 
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more  sober  light  upon  the  page  of  the  Christian  historian,  bat 
are  not  to  be  mentioned  without  a  word  of  affection  and  respect. 
They  did  the  cause  good  service ;  and  there  were  others,  too,  who 
at  this  time,  not  far  from  the  spot  where  Brown  and  Buchanan, 
Corrie  and  Thomason,  ministered  to  their  flock,  were  labouring 
with  devoted  zeal  and  earnestness  to  diffuse  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  among  the  dwellers  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  These 
men  had  no  stamp  of  authority  upon  them ;  they  occupied  no 
recognised  position ;  they  did  not  belong  to  the  Established 
Church.  When  they  first  appeared  on  the  shores  of  India  they 
were  suspected  to  be  spies,  and  almost  were  they  cast  out  with 
ignominy  by  the  Christian  rulers  of  the  land.  In  the  dominions 
of  the  East  India  Company  they  could  obtain  no  footing.  They 
were  not  summarily  sent  on  board  ship  again,  but  that  was  all 
the  encouragement  they  received.  Soon,  however,  they  found 
a  resting-place.  Some  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  from  Calcutta, 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  Hooghly,  lay  the  small  Danish 
settlement  of  Serampore.  The  authorities  of  that  country, 
which  a  century  before  had  sent  out  Ziegenbalg  and  Plutscho 
to  Tranquebar,  could  not  refuse  an  asylum  to  the  little  band  of 
Baptist  missionaries  who  now  sought  to  follow,  in  new  fields,  the 
example  of  those  devoted  men.  Ward,  Marshman,  and  their  as- 
sociates, pitched  their  tents  in  Serampore,  and  were  soon  united 
with  Thomas  and  Carey,  who  had  been  the  first  to  make  their 
way  to  Bengal.  Death  soon  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  Mission ; 
but  Carey,  Marshman,  and  Ward  long  remained  to  labour  and 
to  pray  for  the  heathen,  and  in  due  course  to  reap  their  reward. 
It  was  theirs  to  live  down  ridicule  and  opposition — to  take  the 
sting  out  of  the  levity  of  profane  wits — and  to  blunt  the 
weapons  of  impious  antagonists.  Blameless  in  their  lives,  sin- 
cere in  their  piety,  and  indefatigable  in  their  industry,  they 
gained  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  with  whom  they  were 
associated;  and  among  the  many  illustrious  names  of  Gospel 
labourers  in  India,  there  are  none  remembered  now  with  greater 
veneration  than  those  of  the  great  Three  of  Serampore.  The 
"  Inspired  Cobblers"  came  to  be  recognised  in  time  as  men  of 
great  learning  and  intelligence;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  of 
them,  that  no  three  men  have  done  so  much  to  unveil  at  the 
same  time  Christianity  to  the  Hindoos,  and  Hindooism  to  the 
Christians,  as  Carey,  Marshman,  and  Ward.  The  establishment 
of  a  printing-press  was  one  of  the  first  works  of  the  Mission ; 
and  among  the  many  agencies  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
and  the  advancement  of  civilisation,  which  have  been  employed 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  not  one  has 
worked  more  mightily  than  the  press  which  William  Ward  first 
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directed  at  Serampore,  and  over  which  a  son  of  Joshua  Marsh- 
man  now  exercises  beneficial  control. 

But  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  cease  from  these  personal  de- 
tails, full  of  interest  and  significance  as  they  are.  Imperfectly, 
indeed,  must  the  history  of  Christianity  in  India  be  even  outlined 
in  a  single  review  article.  The  progress  of  the  Gospel  among 
professing  Christians  in  India  has  been  rapid  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  century.  A  remarkable  change  has  come 
over  the  social  morality  of  the  English  in  India.  The  rapacious 
English  traders,  who  forgot  their  God,  and  spent  their  time  in 
defrauding  their  neighbour,  have  given  place  to  a  community  of 
upright  Christian  men,  who  worship  God  as  diligently  and  live 
as  purely  as  the  brethren  they  have  left  behind  them  in  the 
green  villages  of  their  unforgotten  homes.  Churches  have 
sprung  up  in  all  parts  of  the  country;  and  once  a  week  the 
cantonments  and  stations  of  India  are  wrapt  in  Sabbatical  re^ 
pose.  The  half  century  which  is  now  wearing  to  a  close  has  been 
one  of  steady  and  continued  progress.  When  Mr.  Thomas  first 
went  out  to  Calcutta,  as  surgeon  on  board  a  Company's  ship,  he 
advertised  for  a  Christian.  Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Obeck,  when 
asked  by  Claudius  Buchanan  if  he  could  produce  "  ten  right- 
eous to  save  the  city,"  replied  that  he  did  not  think  he  could 
produce  ten,  but  that  five  might  possibly  be  found.  Many  8 
true  Christian  since  that  time  has  consecrated  his  life  to  God  in 
the  "  City  of  Palaces ;"  and  many  are  now  toiling  bravely 
through  the  same  evangelical  career. 

Not  less  remarkable  has  been,  within  the  same  time,  the 
change  in  public  opinion.  At  the  commencement  of  the  cen- 
tury, a  Christian  missionary  was  regarded,  at  the  seat  of  the 
supreme  government,  as  so  dangerous  a  personage,  that  he  was 
not  suffered  to  take  up  his  abode  within  the  Company's  domi- 
nions. The  massacre  of  Vellore,  a  few  years  later — an  event 
with  which  the  missionaries  had  as  much  to  io  as  with  the 
massacre  of  the  Huguenots  or  the  Sicilian  Vespers — brought  for 
a  time  this  dread  of  missionary  interference  to  its  culminating 
point.  But,  fortunately,  about  this  same  period,  the  public  mina 
of  England  was  awakening  more  and  more  to  a  just  sense  of  the 
duties  of  a  Christian  nation,  and  the  missionary  spirit  was  be- 
ginning to  infase  itself  largely  into  the  hearts  ol  the  people. 
Charles  Grant  and  John  Shore  had  returned  to  England,  and 
were  giving  their  enlightened  testimony  in  favour  of  the  expe- 
diency of  attempting  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  Those 
fathers  in  Israel,  Mr.  Simeon  and  Mr.  Venn,  were  labouring 
earnestly  in  the  same  cause ;  and  rich  in  all  the  gifts  of  fortune 
and  reputation,  William  Wilberforce  was  throwing  into  the 
Christian  scale  the  weight  of  his  political  influence  and  the 
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prestige  of  a  great  parliamentary  name.    As  the  charter  of 
1793  wore  to  a  close,  these  great  and  good  men,  aided  by  the 
unceasing  exertions  of  the  Thorntons,  without  the  mention  of 
whose  honoured  name  this  sketch  of  Christianity  in  India  would 
be  most  incomplete,  braced  themselves  up  for  a  great  effort,  and 
struggled  to  obtain  a  public  and  authoritative  recognition  of  the 
duties  of  a  Christian  government,   planted  in  the  heart  of  a 
heathen  nation.      What  they  sought  was  an  extension  of  the 
Church  Establishment  in  India,  and  a  removal  of  the  restrictions 
which  had  so  long  impeded  the  progress  of  missionary  labour  in 
the  Company's  dominions.     The  conflict  which,  in  due  course, 
arose  in  the  British  Senate^  was  preceded  by  a  war  of  pamphlets 
out  of  doors.     On  one  side  started  up  a  party,  profoundly  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction,  that  the  people  of  India  were  better 
as  they  were  ;  that  Christian  missionaries  were  a  dangerous  and 
inflammatory  class  of  men,  who  if  they  succeeded  without  ex- 
citing a  general  rebellion,  would  only  contaminate  the  purity  of 
the  Hindoos,  and  utterly  deprave  an  innocent  people.     On  the 
other  side  were  the  Christian  writers,  who,  under  a  shower  of 
abusive  and  derisive  epithets  from  their  opponents,  took  their 
stand  upon  the  great  truths  of  Christianity,  and  the  patent  duties 
of  a  Christian  people ;  and  brought,  in  most  cases,  to  the  argu- 
ment an  enlarged  experience  and  sound  practical  knowledge, 
that  gave  the  lie  to  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  they  were 
mere  visionaries  and  fanatics.     The  voice  of  the  people  declared 
itself  significantly  in  favour  of  the  latter.     Hundreds  of  petitions 
were  poured  in,  beseeching  the  Legislature  to  loosen  the  chains 
of  Christianity  in  the  East.     The  battle  of  the  Gospel  was  not 
fought  in  vain.     Under  the  new  charter  there  started  into  life 
an  Episcopal  Church  Establishment  in  India ;  the  claims  of  the 
Presbyterian  communities  were  recognised  by  Government,  and 
the  sons  of  North  Britain,  at  the  three  Presidencies,  were  allowed 
the  privilege  of  churches  and  ministers  of  their  own.     But  above 
all,  the  great  principle  was  acknowledged,  that  it  was  the  bounden 
duty  of  England  to  promote  "  the  religious  and  moral  improve- 
ment" of  the  people  of  India ;  and  that  to  this  "facilities  should 
be  afforded  by  law"  to  all  who  desired  to  reside  in  India,  "  for* 
the  purpose  of  accomplishing  these  benevolent  designs."     After 
a  speech  of  overpowering  conclusiveness  by  Wilberforce,  a  re- 
solution to  this  effect  was  carried  by  a  large  majority ;  and  the 
cause  of  Christian  missions  in  India,  from  that  time,  advanced 
with  gigantic  steps.* 

*  The  progress  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  India,  for  example,  may  be 
traced  by  the  following  significant  facta.  In  1809,  the  Society  allowed  an  annual 
grant  of  £500  to  the  Bengal  missions  ;  in  1822,  £3000  were  devoted  to  the  name 
purpose  ;  in  1823,  £4000  ;  in  1828,  £5000  ;  in  1856,  £6000 ;  and  now  the  grant 
Jim  reached  £10,000. 
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The  appointment,  in  1813,  of  a  Protestant  Bishop,  with  an 
Archdeacon  for  each  of  the  three  Presidencies  of  India,  was 
more  important  as  a  public  and  official  recognition,  by  the  Bri- 
tish Government,  of  its  regard  for  the  dignity  of  the  Indian 
Church,  and  the  religious  welfare  of  its  servants,  than  for  any 
immediate  effect  that  it  was  likely  to  have  upon  the  diffusion  of 
Christianity  in  India.  The  first  Indian  Bishop,  Thomas  Fanshawe 
Middleton,  had  little  of  the  missionary  spirit  within  him.  Almost, 
indeed,  might  it  be  said,  that  missionaries  were  his  abomination. 
He  had  no  toleration  for  Dissenters ;  little  or  none  for  ministers 
of  his  own  Church,  not  rejoicing  in  the  rank  and  receiving  the 
pay  of  Company's  chaplain.  He  was  very  learned  in  the  pro- 
perties of  the  Greek  article,  and  was  piously  devoted  to  certain 
orthodox  forms  of  church  architecture.  But  his  spiritual  zeal 
at  no  time  burned  with  a  very  pure  flame ;  and  there  was  no- 
thing apostolic  about  him.  In  Reginald  Heber,  the  Indian 
Church  found  a  shepherd,  in  whom  many  of  the  loveliest  and 
most  admirable  qualities  were  united,  and  whose  memory  will 
long  exhale  a  refreshing  fragrance,  grateful  to  thousands  who 
have  only  trodden  in  imagination  the  burning  shores  on  which 
he  laboured — and  died.  The  attractiveness  of  his  social  charac- 
ter— his  kindness ;  his  geniality  as  a  man  ;  his  popularity  as  a 
writer;  his  many  elegant  accomplishments ;  his  graceful  style;  his 
tender  poetic  feeling ;  these  and  other  charming  qualities  which  he 
possessed,  have  somewhat  overlaid  in  men's  minds  the  recollection 
of  his  Christian  piety.  But  he  was  in  truth  a  pious  Christian  ; 
and  not  the  less  to  be  esteemed,  because  his  piety  is  less  conspi- 
cuous in  his  own  than  in  others'  accounts  of  his  career.  He  was 
followed  by  another  Churchman  of  elegant  accomplishments — 
an  art-critic  of  the  first  class,  and,  we  believe,  an  able  and 
an  amiable  man.  But  the  career  of  Bishop  James  in  India  was 
too  short,  and  his  spiritual  character  too  little  developed  to  suffer 
us  to  forget  the  European  critic  in  the  Anglo-Indian  divine. 
Scarcely  less  brief  was  the  career  of  Bishop  Turner — less  sudden 
his  removal.  The  first  Indian  Bishop  disembarked  at  Calcutta 
in  the  month  of  November  1814.  Before  the  close  of  July  1831 
the  Indian  Church  had  deplored  the  unexpected  loss  of  four 
Episcopal  chiefs.  Of  Bishop  Turner  only  a  few  scattered  records 
remain  in  the  religious  periodicals  of  the  times ;  but  such  glimp- 
ses as  we  have  of  him  in  his  letters,  and  such  accounts  as  have 
reached  us  from  those  who  knew  him  well,  fill  us  with  regret 
that  so  promising  an  evangelical  career  was  cut  short  at  the  very 
outset.  If  anything  can  alleviate  such  regret  it  is  the  recollection 
of  the  real  greatness  of  his  successor.  For  nearly  twenty  years 
Daniel  Wilson  has  now  presided  over  the  Anglo-Indian  Church. 
He  is  no  longer  the  only  Indian  Bishop.     The  charter  of  1833 
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conferred  a  bishopric  on  Madras  and  Bombay.  Bat  liis  labours 
as  Metropolitan  of  India  have  been  great  and  unceasing.  The 
earnestness  of  his  piety,  and  the  purity  of  his  life  are  beyond 
such  praise  as  we  are  capable  of  bestowing.  His  intelligence  as 
a  scholar,  his  eloquence  as  a  preacher,  his  unwearying  zeal  as  a 
diocesan,  place  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  Episcopal  divines ; 
whilst  his  unstinting  charity  in  behalf  of  every  religious  or  bene- 
volent undertaking,  his  kindness  to  the  young,  and  his  hospitality 
to  all  men,  have  endeared  him  to  all  classes  of  society.  The 
worst  that  has  been  imputed  to  him  is  some  harmless  eccentricity, 
which  might  better  be  called  simplicity  of  character.  Some 
years  before  the  establishment  of  the  Indian  episcopate  Claudius 
Buchanan  writing  to  Charles  Grant,  had  said,  "  Place  the  mitre 
on  any  head.  Never  fear ;  it  will  do  good  among  the  Hindoos. 
A  spiritual  Bishop  will  appear  in  good  tinier  The  prophecy 
has  been  gloriously  fulfilled  in  the  person  of  Daniel  Wilson. 

The  flooding  in  of  missionaries  of  all  denominations  has  never 
grieved  his  spirit.  What  that  great  flood  has  been — what,  since 
the  year  when  the  public  recognition  by  the  British  Legislature 
of  the  rights,  the  privileges,  and  the  duties  of  Christianity  in 
India,  exploded  the  great  horror  of  missionary  interference  which 
now  seems  purely  ridiculous,  that  tide  of  evangelical  enlighten- 
ment has  been,  we  cannot  now  write  in  detail.  The  early  part 
of  the  present  century  was  a  season  of  severe  trial  to  the  Pro- 
testant missions  of  Southern  India.  When  Buchanan  visited  the 
coast  in  1806,  he  "  did  not  observe  that  the  Gospel  flourished 
anywhere  but  in  Tanjore ;"  but  he  spoke  of  the  hundred  snow- 
white  chapels  which,  with  their  high  crosses  on  the  sand  in  front 
and  their  shady  groves  behind,  proclaimed  the  permanency  of 
the  Syrian  Churches  along  the  sea-coast  from  Cochin  to  Cape 
Comorin.  Ten  years  afterwards,  when  Bishop  Middleton  visited 
the  Southern  Peninsula,  he  found  the  Protestant  Missions  in 
a  very  depressed  state,  and  the  Syrian  Churches  torn  asunder  by 
rntestine  convulsions.  At  the  end  of  another  decade  Bishop 
Heber  visited  the  Southern  Missions ;  and  though  he  said  that 
"  their  success  since  the  time  of  the  excellent  Schwarte  has  been 
far  greater  than  is  generally  known  in  Europe"— and  though 
at  lanjore,  on  Easter-day,  he  administered  the  Sacrament  to 
nearly  two  hundred  natives,  and  in  the  evening  pronounced 
the  benediction  in  Tamul  over  a  congregation  of  more  than 
thirteen  hundred  native  Christians,  he  did  not  describe  the  Mis- 
S  of  l\l  *  SUt.e  of  Prosperity,  but  as  wanting  funda,  and  in 
En„o!  e.xert,on*  of  Mr.  Kohloff,  some  greater  infusion  of 
!?^^  youthful   protegS  of  the  apostolic 

*  At  to  the  nnmhAi*  *r        ~  ' 

P  or  °*tlve  ChratiAM  at  that  time  in  Southern  India, 
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Schwartz  had  grown  into  "  a  strong  built  and  very  handsome 
middle-aged  man,'"  but  had  lost  none  of  the  veneration  for  his 
Christian  master  which  had  inspired  the  neglected  stripling  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before.  Fifteen  years  later,  when  Bishop 
Spencer  of  Madras,  in  whom  is  much  of  the  true  missionary  spirit, 
visited  the  provinces  of  Travancore  and  Tinnevelly  in  1840-41, 
he  was  charmed  with  the  sight  of  the  Christian  villages  which 
met  him  everywhere,  proclaiming  loudly  the  activity  of  the  Mis- 
sions. Three  thousand  heathens  had  recently  been  added  to  the 
Christian  Church ;  and  he  was  called  upon,  within  a  circle  em- 
bracing only  four  missionary  stations,  to  confirm  fifteen  hundred 
native  converts.  But  the  state  of  the  Syrian  Churches  disap- 
pointed him,  and  he  said  that  Buchanan  had  been  deceived  by 
outward  appearances  "  into  the  fond  belief  that  the  inward 
spiritual  grace  of  pure  Christian  doctrine,  and  a  life  adorning 
the  Christian  profession,  were  there  also ;  the  beams  of  the  sun 
are  sometimes  so  glowingly  painted  on  a  glacier,  that  we  can 
scarcely  persuade  ourselves  they  have  not  left  there  some  portion 
of  their  softening  heat.n 

And  here  for  the  present  we  must  pause.  It  is  no  part  of  our 
design  in  this  Article  to  speak  of  the  present  state  of  Christianity 
in  India.  Our  object  has  been  to  lay  before  the  reader  such  a 
rapid  historical  sketch  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  since 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  to  shed  the  light  of  the 
gospel  over  the  provinces  of  India,  as  may  prepare  him  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Present  and  Future  of  Christian  Missions  in 
the  East.*  But  even  this  rapid  sketch  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out some  emphatic  notice  of  the  progress  of  education  in  the 
Eastern  world.  The  Romanist  missionaries  did  not  seek  to  en- 
lighten, they  only  sought  to  proselytize.  The  greater  the  igno- 
rance, the  fairer  the  field.  The  first  Protestant  missionaries 
began  at  once  to  enlighten.  They  opened  a  door  for  the  recep- 
tion of  truth  by  establishing  a  school.  From  that  time  the 
school  has  been  regarded,  more  or^less,  by  Protestant  missionaries 
as  an  agent  in  the  work  of  evangelization  ;  and  the  further  that 
we  advance  in  the  great  work,  and  the  more  extended  our  circle 

doubt  seems  to  have  existed.  '*  The  number,"  said  Heber,  "  is  gradually  in- 
creasing, and  there  are  now  in  the  South  of  India  about  two  hundred  Protestant 
congregations,  the  numbers  of  which  have  been  sometimes  vaguely  stated  at 
40,000.  I  doubt  whether  they  reach  15,000."  But  other  and  well  authenti- 
cated returns  set  them  down  at  23,000. 

*  Mr.  Hough's  interesting  and  elaborate  work,  to  the  value  of  which  we  feel  that  we 
have  borne  insufficient  testimony,  brings  down  the  history  of  Christianity  in  India 
to  the  year  1816.  In  the  fifth  volume  on  Bengal  Missions,  by  Mr.  Long,  an  able  and 
indefatigable  minister,  attached  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  reader  will 
find  a  vast  mass  of  information  relating  to  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  Northern 
India.  The  philosophy  of  missions  is  nowhere  so  well  discussed  as  in  Dr.  Duff's 
able  and  eloquent  work — "  India  and  India  Missions." 
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of  experience,  the  raore  profoundly  impressed  is  the  conviction 
on  the  minds  of  all  thinking  men,  that  the  teacher,  not  the 
preacher,  best  fulfils  the  obligations  of  missionary  life.     From 
the  time  when  Ziegenbalg  opened  his  little  school  at  Tranquebar 
up  to  the  present  advanced  period,  when  Hindoo  and  Manome- 
dan  boys  at  their  annual  examinations  read  aloud,  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  magnates  of  the  land,  English  essays  on  abstruse  meta- 
physical subjects,  and  answer  questions  in  history  and  literary  cri- 
ticism which  would  perplex,  beyond  extrication,  the  understand- 
ings of  fifth-form  youths  at  Eton  or  Harrow,  education,  with  but 
very  slight  occasional  interruptions,  has  been  steadily  advanc- 
ing, and  we  shall  hardly  be  accused  of  national  prejudice,  if 
we  add  that  in  the  institutions  established  by  our  own  country- 
men, it  has  found  a  home  of  unsurpassed  excellence  and  utility. 
"  One  thing  I  would  say,n  observed  Dr.  Duff  in  a  recent  elo- 
quent speech  on  the  Past  and  Present  of  Christianity  in  India, 
"  as  the  result  of  extensive  observation,  that  in  such  places  as 
Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  and  other  places  similarly  circum- 
stanced, the  system  we  have  been  led  to  adopt  has  proved,  in 
f>oint  of  fact,  to  be  by  far  the  mightiest  engine,  not  only  for 
>ringing  down  the  strongholds   of  heathenism,   but   even   for 
building  up  a  living  Christianity  in  its  stead  :"  and  no  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  workings  of  the  institutions,  over  which  he 
and  his  colleagues  have  presided,  will  refuse  to  endorse  this  en- 
couraging truth.     We  must  utterly  break  down  the  barriers  of 
ignorance  and  superstition  before  we  can  hope  to  let  in  the  full 
flood  of  Gospel  light.    Caste- keeping,  idol- worshipping  Christians 
exist  in  thousands,  and  are  to  be  made  to  any  extent.    But  Pro- 
testantism will  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  converts.     The  old 
faith  must  be  clean  swept  away,  before  the  new  truth  is  brought 
to  the  door ;  the  idols  must  be  utterly  abolished.     In  the  pre- 
sent temper  of  the  Hindoo  mind,  the  schoolmaster  is  the  best  of 
missionaries.     This  truth,  scouted  and  denounced  at  one  time 
by  many  excellent  men,  has  now  found  almost  general  accept- 
ance.    The  missionary  tendencies  of  the  age  are  all  towards 
education.     We  devoutly  thank  God  for  what  that  mighty  agent 
has  done  already,  and  we  fervently  pray  for  a  future  harvest, 
beside  which  all  present  results  may   be   dwarfed   into  mere 
barrenness. 
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Craig,  Robert,  on  the  Theocracy,  264. 

Danish  mission   to  India,  602. 

Divine  Government,  Method  of  the,  by  Rev; 
James  M'Cosh,  509 — eminent  qualifica- 
tions of  the  author,  512. 

Duff,  Rev.  A.,  D.D.9  on  India  and  India 
Missions,  583. 

Dupin's  Liberties  of  the  Gallican  Churchy 
447. 

Dyer's  Life  of  Calvin,  107 — charges  against 
Calvin,  109 — an  unsafe  guide  in,  110. 

Ecclesiastical  encroachments,  proper  check 
to,  467. 

Electricity,  151. 

English  Language,  the,  by  R.  G.  Latham, 
M.D.,  373— the  rage  for  exotics,  379 — 
dead  languages  and  words,  381 — English 
poetry  horoughly  Saxon,  383 — Sou  they, 
Arnold,  and  Macaulay,  385 — influences  at 
work  upon  it,  387 — popular  language,  389 
— difficulties  in  framing  English  words, 
393 — objections,  395 — its  prevalence,  397. 

Faraday  (Dr.)  experiments  and  discoveries 
of,  154. 

Gallican  Church,  Liberties  of,  by  M.  Dqrfflfl 
—account  of  the  author,  447— schoaj^^F 
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Paris  44 f) — French   Church   opposed  to  , 
lihertv,  450 — Cardinal  Perron-Richer  a  • 
inartvr   to  liberty,  451 — his   treacherous 
treatment  bv  Richelieu— his  works,  452 
—  De  Marca — declaration  of  the  Gallican  : 
clergy,  453 — Bosstiet,  455 — Alexander — 

Fleury — ])ii|*in,457 spiritual  supremacy  . 

of  the  Pope,  458 — Preshyteriun.i  and  the  i 
Gallic. ms,  460 — Ultramontane  and  Eras-  , 
tian    principles,   463  —  proper    check  to 
ecclesiastical    encroachments,   467  —  ap- 
proach of  the  Gallicans  to  Presbyterianism,  i 
469 — some  Gallican  non-intrusionists,  471.  | 

German  University  professors,  moral  influ- 
ence exercised  bv.  322. 

Graham    of    Claverhouse,    Aytoun's    high 
character  of,  11. 

Henry's  (Dr.  Paul)  life  of  Calvin,  87. 

Humanity  classes,  present,  207. 

Hunt's  «  Poetry  of  Science,"  1 17 — stars  and  j 
planets,  118 — physical  science  not  utili-  | 
tarian   in   its    objects,    121 — benefit  of 
the  British    Association — Mr.    Hunt    an 
active  member,  121 — his  birth  and  par- 
entage, 122 — his  early  life,  123 — enters 

into    business    as    a   druggist various 

changes,  124  —  scientific  works,  125 — 
Panthea,  or  the  spirit  of  nature,  125 — 
subjects  discussed  in  the  "  Poetry  of 
Science,"  127 — transference  and  aggre- 
gation of  atoms,  129 — nebular  hypothesis 
controverted,  130— molecular  forces,  132 
— phenomena  of  crystallization,  133 — 
radiation  and  properties  of  heat,  134 — 
existence  of  heat  iu  a  latent  state  in  all 
bodies,  1 37 — influence  of  extreme  heat  on 
the  conditions  of  matter,  138 — new  fluids 
in  the  cavities  of  minerals,  139 — M.  Bou- 
tigny  on  the  spheroidal  state,  140 — po- 
larization of  light,  143 — magnetization 
of  light,  145 — phosphorescence,  146 — 
chemical  radiations,  147— M.  Claudet, 
147 — M.  E.  BecquereKs  method  for  co- 
loured daguerreotypes,  148 — M.  Nupee's 
process,  150 — talbotypes  on  plates  of  al-  j 
bumen,  151 — electricity  developed  by' 
chemical  action,  151 — animal  electricity 
— experiment  on  a  gvmnotus,  152 — four 
magnetic  poles  of  the  earth,  153 — dis-  ! 
covt-ries  of  l)r.  Faraday  and  Or.  PlUcker, 
154 — advantages  of  science  in  its  abstract 
truths,  156. 

Hunt's  (F.  K.)  Fourth  Estate -the  author's 
qualifications  for  his  task,  159 — the  press, 
160, — the  friendly  broadsheet,  161 — un- 
favourable effects  of  the  newspaper  press, 
1 62 — the  poet  Crabbe  on  Sunday  newspa-  j 
pcrs,  1 63 — popular  lust  for  newspapers  an 
element  of  n.-itional  decay,  164 — effect  of 
publication  of  religious  controversies,  1 65 
— results  of  the  newspaper  press  upon  ci- 
vilisation— laudations  of  the  newspaper 
press  upon  itself,  166 — anecdotes  of  the 
Courier,  167 — **  contribution  towards  a  his- 
tory of  newspapers,"  168— the4*  Weekely 
Newcs,"  169— the  «  English  Mironfc;' 


1 7 1  — the  Star  Chamber  attempt*  to  cru-Ji 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  but  fails,  1/3— 
the  Long  Parliament  fails  iu  the  same 
attempt,  174 — .Milton  and  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  1 75 — summary  injustice  to  prin- 
ters, 179 — publication  of  parliamentary 
proceedings,  181 — prosecutions  for  libel, 
183 — expenditure  of  a  daily  paper,  184 — 
transmission  of  intelligence,  1U5. 

India  and  Indian  Missions.  Bv  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Duff,  D.D.,  583. 

Indian  missionary,  the  first,  583 — intro- 
duction of  the  gospel  to  India — a  count 
of  India  by  an  Alexandrian  merchant 
iu  the  sixth  century,  5(16 — rise  of  Moham- 
medanism— Thomas  Cana,  an  Armenian 
merchant,  587 — embassy  from  Alfred  the 
Great  to  his  shrine,  588 — discoveries  of 
the  Portuguese,  5 89 — unchristian  charac- 
ter of  the  first  Christian  settlers  iu  India, 

590 — Ignatius  Loyola — Francis  Xavier 

his  voluntary  privatious,  591 — his  fol- 
lowers, 594 — solitary  grandeur  as  an 
apostolic  man,  594 — Syrian  Christians 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Portugal,  595 
— cruelties  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  596 
— archbishop  of  Goa  irresistible  in  perse- 
verance, 597 — Malabar  churches  groan 
under  his  tyranny,  598 — Jesuit  mission 
at  Madura — various  success  in  Southern 
1  ndia,  599  —  converts  and  mode  of  con- 
version, 600 — Syrian  churches  encouraged 
to  hoj>e — sheltered  by  the  Dutch,  6U1 — 
ruin  of  the  Jesuit  missions  in  Southern 
India— Protestant  mission  from  Denmark 
to  Tranquebar,  00*2—  character  of  the 
missionaries  £03 — their  progress,  604 — 
war  impedes  the  progress  of  the  work- 
Schwartz,  604 — Tan  j  ore  mission,  $06 — 
(ierickd,  Kohloff,  and  Kiernander,  608— 
Christianity  of  the  English  in  India,  609 
—.English  clergymen  in  India,  610 — 
Buchanan,  Brown,  and  Martyn,61 1 — Cor- 
rie  and  Thomason,  613 — change  in  the 
social  morality  of  the  English— and  in 
pnblic  opinion,  615 — Daniel  Wilson — vi- 
sits of  the  bishops,  618 — progress  of  edu- 
cation in  the  East,  6>9. 

In  Memoriam— great  epochs  in  the  history 
of  poetry,  532 — metrical  laws — three  pe- 
riods   in    English    poetry,    535 — Chevy 
Chase,  536— Chaucer,    537— the    ballad 
stanza,  539 — Spenser,  540— -Cowley,  541 
— irregular  ode — Wordsworth  and  Milton, 
5 12— Campbell,  Coleridge,  and  Hood,  543 
— recently    invented     measure's — rhyme 
and    alliteration,    544 — caesura — harmo- 
nious change — metrical  science  and  feel- 
ing of  the  author,  545 — perfection  of  lan- 
guage,   5  4  7 — quotations,    54  ft     emotions 
arising  from  contemplation  of  self  and  of 
the  world,  550 — defence  of  this  kind  of 
poetry,  551 — the  prospect  of  immortality 
— intuitive  evidences  of  immortality,  553 
— resuscitation  of  paramount  truths,  553 
— tan  tuthor'a  apology,  555. 
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Jeffrey  (die  late  Lord),  bis  death,  273 — his 
character,  274 — the  Speculative  Society,  : 
275 — in  Parliament,  275 — three  Scottish  j 
collegians — the  Edinburgh  Review,  27b'  ! 
character  of  the  times — his  almost  single- 
handed  opposition,  277 — his  professional 
career,  278 — his  oratory,  279 — his  politi- 
cal career,  280 — his  parliamentary  repu- 
tation, 281 — his  excellence  as  a  judge, 
282  —  his    conversational    powers,    and 
charms  of  daily  intercourse,  284. 

Jewish  Religion,  principles  of,  adapted  to 
all  nations  and  times,  264. 

Life  of  Mahomet,  by  Washington  Irving, 
his  origin,  189— sacredness  of  Mecca,  190  | 
influences  operating  on  the  mind  of  Ma- 
homet, 192 — legends  of  the  Arabians,  193 
— Arabian  idolatry,  194 — Sadduceeism  of  j 
the  Arabians,  197 — Mahomet  in  Mecca,  : 
199 — mental  struggle,  mode  of  life,  201 —  [ 
Waraka,  his  wife's  nephew,  202 — revolt 
from   idolatrv,   203— vehement   Theistic 
belief,  205 — main  idea  of  the  Koran,  206 
— declaration  of  his  prophetship,  209  — 
story  of  his  divine  call,  21 1 — his  precon- 
ceived theory  of  revelation,  213 — theory 
of   Mahomet's   constitution,    215  —  slow 
progress,  216 — the  Hegira — appeal's  as  a 
king  and  prophet,  217 — dies  at  Medina, 
218— method  of  the  Koran,  219— Maho- 
metan  paradise,  220  —  appearance  and 
habits  of  Mahomet,  22 1 . 

Literary  ranks,  how  recruited,  347. 

Literary  men,  habits  of,  359. 

Literature,  responsibilities  of,  369 — plea- 
sures and  privileges  of,  371. 

Macaulay's  account  of  the  Covenanters,  8 — 
superficial  treatment  of  Scottish  affairs, 
9 — character  of  Claverhousc,  24. 

Mahomet,  Life  of,  by  Washington  Irving. 
189. 

Method  of  the  Divine  Government,  by  Rev. 
J.  M'Coah.  Suitableness  of  the  work  to 
the  times,  509 — interpretation  of  natural 
phenomena,  5)1 — sources  of  the  idea  of 
God,  513  —  design  of  the  work,  514  — 
prevalence  of  human  suffering,  515  — 
estrangement  between  God  and  man, 
symptoms  of  intended  renovation,  517 — 
ambiguity  of  the  phrase  u  natural  law," 

519 proper    application     of    physical 

science, 520—  apparent  fortuities  in  Divine 
providence,  521 — purposes  served  by 
these,  523 — critique  on  Combe's  Constitu- 
tion of  Man,  524 — providence  has  respect 
to  the  prayers  of  God's  people,  524 — pro- 
vidence retributive,  525 — principle  of  the 
human  mind,  526  —  responsibility  and 
moral  causation,  527 — analysis  of  con- 
science, 528— divines  and  moralists  har- 
monious, 529 — nature  and  influence  of 
tie  affections,  530. 

Newspaper  reading,    popular  lust  for,   an 


element  of  national  decay,  164 — results 
of  newspaper  press  upon  civilisation,  lb'5 
— expenditure  of  a  daily,  184. 
Northampton  Tables  of  Insurance,  41. 

Panthea,  or,  the  Spirit  of  Nature,  by  Robert 
Hunt,  125. 

Pauperism,  removable,  causes  of,  71. 

Pendennis, — the  literary  profession,  by  W. 
Thackeray — delight  at  his  reappearance, 
335 — a  quiet  satirist,  336 — pictures  of 
literary  life,  338— eccentricities  of  genius, 
341 — the  age  of  periodical  literature,  343 
— ground  of  offence  with  Thackeray,  344 
—  the  difficulty  of  article  writing,  345 — 
how  the  literary  ranks  are  recruited,  347 
— remuneration  of  literary  labours,  348 — . 
authors  and  publishers,  349 — the  publish- 
er's reader,  35 1  —  confederate  authors' 
society,  352 — the  irregularity  of  literary 
men,  357 — history  of  the  rise  of  profes- 
sional authorship,  358 — spendthrifts,359 — 
the  perils  of  proprietorship,  361 — pro- 
fessional venality,  363 — the  vices  of  mo- 
dern criticism,  365 — our  light  literature, 
366 — responsibilities  of  literature,  369 — 
pleasures  and  privileges  of  literature,  371* 

Persecution  in  Scotland  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  8. 

Pliicker,  Dr.,  experiments  and  discoveries 
of,  154. 

Poetry  of  Science  by  Robert  Hunt,  117. 

Poor- Law  system,  enquiry  into  the  old,  51 
— new  law,  64. 

Preventive  Police,  by  Edwin  Chadwick, 
C.B.,  46. 

Publishers  and  authors,  349. 

Review,  the  Edinburgh,  249,  276. 

Sanitary  movement,  Report  by  Mr.  Cliad- 
wick,  79. 

Schwartz,  Frederick,  605 — labours  at  Tan- 
jore,  606 — heir  of  the  Rajah  committed 
to  his  guardianship,  607. 

Scottish  Cavaliers,  who  were  they,  4. 

Scottish  universities,  Edinburgh  university 
founded,  285— state  of,  in  1582,  286— 
burgh  schools,  287 — schools  in  monas- 
teries, 288 — other  educational  institutions, 
289 — wealth  of  Scotland  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  293 — increased  population, — in- 
adequate provision  for  spiritual  wants, 
294 — Professor  Black  ie's  advocacy  of  the 
higher  education,  295 — present  Humanity 
classes,  297 — union  of  the  Aberdeen  col- 
leges, 299 — theological  learning,  and  the 
learning  of  theologians,  300 — difficulties 
in  the  way  of  reform,  302 — Oxford  and 
Cambridge  do  not  fulfil  the  functions  of 
universities,  303 — Faculty  of  Arts,  304 — 
social  position  of  the  schoolmaster,  305 — 
objections  to  the  proposed  plan,  306 — 
advantages  of  present  system,  307— uni- 
versity extension  and  reform  in  reference 
to  philosophy,  history,  and  critical  learn- 
ing, 307 — necessity  for  exAA.vvsvs«wx  **&& — 
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additional  professors  and  tutors,  311  — 
emoluments,  312 — Faculty  of  Philosophy 
in  the  continental  universities,  comparison 
humiliating,  315 — moral  influences  of  the 
university,  317 — benefits  of  an  increased 
number  of  tutors,  318 — intercourse  be- 
tween f-tu'ients  and  professors,  319  — 
moral  influence  exercised  by  German 
professors,  322  —  to  what  extent  may 
foreign  universities  be  imitated,  323  — 
resemblance  between  the  Scotch  and 
nations  of  the  continent,  325 — objections 
to  the  lecturing  system  of  Germany,  327 
— additional  objections,  329 — character- 
istic defects  of  Oxford,  331 — scheme  of 
university  reform,  333. 

Soathey,  Robert,  Life  and  Correspondence 
of,  by  his  son,  225 — his  best  letters,  unaf- 
fected, reasons  why  they  should  not  have 
been  given  at  such  length,  226 — descrip- 
tion of  Keswick,  228— -death  of  his  only 
child,  228 — Sou  they 'a  residence  at  the 
lakes,  232 — his  occupations  and  enjoy- 
ments, 233 — his  portrait  of  himself,  235 
— his  boyhood — a  self-educated  man,  236 
— his  love  for  his  son,  237 — family  be- 
reavements, 238 — letter  to  Wilberforce, 
238— Coleridge,  239—  Hazlitt,  240— aids 
to  the  circulation  of  Sou  they  ?a  early  works, 
242 — Southey's  short  notices  of  books, 
247 — Annual  Review,  248  —  Edinburgh 
Review,  249 — Edinburgh  Annual  Regis- 
ter, 249 — Quarterly  Review,  250 — estab- 
lishing of  Catholicism  in  Ireland,  251 — 
Espriella's  letters,  254 —  Joanna  South- 
cote,  Life  of  Wesley,  Book  of  the  Church, 
life  of  Cowper,  254 — treatment  by  his 
uncle,  255  —  Madoc,  Kehama,  Theodo- 
rick,  256 — year's  profits  of  Madoc,  257 — 
Scott's  praise  of  it,  258. 

Sunday  Newspapers,  Crabbe  on,  163. 

Switzerland,  how  to  enjoy  its  mountain 
scenerv,  111. 

Taylor,  William,  of  Norwich,  243 — his  theo- 
logy, 244 — change  of  circumstances,  245. 

Thackeray's  Pendennis,  335. 

Theocracy,  the  Jewish,  by  Robert  Craig, 
A.M. — important  principle  announced.264 
—the  true  religion  the  same  from  the  be- 
ginning, 265 — the  profound  investigations 
involved  in  the  principles  stated— law,  or 
the  linking  of  all  things  to  their  uses  and 
ends,  266 — God  the  universal  and  su- 
preme Governor,  267  —  relations  of 
Church  and  State — different  institutions 
of  the  state,  269 — Jewish  laws  models, 
271 — reasons  in  opposition,  272. 

Theological  learning,  low  state  of,  300. 

Tubular  Bridges,  Messrs.  Stephenson  and 
Fairbairn's  competing  claims,  399 — Bri- 
tannia and  Conway,  400 — history  of  their 
inveution.  401 — Mr.  Stephenson's  evi- 
dence before  the   committee,  403 — Mr. 


rairljairu'ts  experimental  researches,  405 
— reports  of  Messrs.  Stephenson,  Fair- 
bairn,  and  Hodgkinson,407 — experiments 
on  Conway  tube — Mr.  Fairbairn  joint  en- 
gineer, 409 — Mr.  Fairbairn's  proposal  for 
moving  and  raising  the  tubes,  410 — his 
experiments  laid  before  the  British  As- 
sociation, 413 — different  claims  to  the 
honmir  of  proposing  tubular  bridges,  415 
— difeculties  in  the  progress  of  the  work 
removed — floating  and  raising  of  the 
tubes,  417 — Mr.  Stephenson's  speech — 
Mr.  Fairbairn's  resignation,  4 1 9 — exami- 
nation of  Mr.  Stephenson's  claims,  421  — 
claims  of  Dr.  Jules  Guyot  considered,  429 
— construction  of  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
tube,  431 — account  of  the  Chester  and 
Holyhead  railway,  433 — accident  on  the 
bridge  over  the  Dee, 435 — Mr.  Fairbairn's 
experiments—construction  and  erection 
of  the  Britannia  bridge,  437 — arrange- 
ments for  floating  the  tube,  439 — method 
of  raising  the  tube  to  its  place,  44 1  — 
chains  used  in  that  operation,  442. 

Universities,  Scottish — Edinburgh  founded, 
285— state  of,  in  1582,  286— scheme  of 
reform,  333. 

Webster,  trial  of  Professor,  report  of,  by  Dr. 
James  W.  Stone,  556 — circumstances  of 
Dr.  Parkman*s  disappearance,  558 — dis- 
coveries in  Dr.  Webster's  apartments 
560 — apprehension  of  Dr.  Webster,  561 
— verdict  of  the  grand  jury — state  of  the 
public  mind,  561 — evidence  of  the  remains 
being  those  of  Dr.  Parkman,  563 — evi- 
dence of  Dr.  Webster's  guilt,  566 — ver- 
dict of  the  jury,  575 — letter  from  a  juror, 
575 — the  mode  of  punishment,  576  _Dr. 
Webster's  confession,  577. 

Wodrow,  Robert,  honourable  mention  of — 
quoted  as  an  authority  by  Mr.  Macaulay — 
treated  as  unworthy  of  credit  by  Mr.  Ay- 
toun,  13. 

Wordsworth's,  William,  Poetical  Works — 
sensation  produced  by  his  death — mys- 
teries in  the  development  of  the  human 
mind,  473 — eras  of  English  poetry,  47  5 — 
the  poetic  spirit,  477 — sterility  of  English 
poetry  in  the  eighteenth  century,  478 — 
revival  of  the  poetic  spirit,  480 — Words- 
worth and  Coleridge,  483 — father  of  a 
new  poetical  era,  484 — his  theory  of 
poetry,  485-— a  true  poet,  489 — familiarity 
with  external  nature,  491 — general  intel- 
lectual power,  495 — intellectual  accord- 
ance between  Coleridge  and  Wordswortk* 
496 — tone  of  Wordsworth's  productions 
496 — English  philosophical  poet,  498— 
power  of  pathetic  narration,  499-_-interest 
in  the  antique,  500— propriety  and  deli- 
cacy of  his  style,  501— defects  as  a  poet 
503. 
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